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PROSPECTUS. 





Most of the published Lives of the Duke of Wellington are too small or super- 
ficial to convey satisfactory information. Some of the large ones, indeed, are 
“very good; yet all of them taken together are not of such value as to preclude 


. the publication of a better. 


The present Memoir derives great advantages from being written after the 
Duke’s death. Some of these are the reflected light which his last years threw 
upon all his previous character,—the numerous facts which his death has elicited 
-in illustration of his history,—the multitudes of opinions upon his worth and of 
testimonies to his celebrity which it has evoked from all classes of public men, 
Both in Britain and on the Continent,—and the opportunity which it affords for 
making a comprehensive digest of the thousand conflicting things which have 
‘been said respecting him. That sublime meteor has just sunk, which sped a 
longer course and emitted a brighter radiance than the star of any other con- 

*queror; and this is the proper moment for ascertaining the true result of the 
observations which have been made upon it, and of the influences which it has 
shed. No writer, no matter how able, could do such justice to the Duke in his 
lifetime as can be done to him now. 


The present work will also possess the desirable property of being all written 
in as biographical a style as possible. Some other large Lives of the Duke are 
mere accounts of his campaigns and his political actions, relieved by only a few 
personal anecdotes, and differing very little from general history. But this Me- 
moir attempts to be a true biography,—keeping its hero constantly in view,— 
never losing sight of him amidst even the thickest crowds or most complicat 


events. It, of course, will give a narrative of all his public career; it will even 


give this more fully than some of its best predecessors which give little else; but, 
at the same time, it will, with no less care or prominence, give whatever accounts 
can be obtained of his mental history, his private conduct, his inner nature, the 
unbendings of his mind toward his companions, the current of his feelings to- 
ward his antagonists, and the springs of that stupendous power which he wielded 
in camps and courts. 
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This work will likewise have the recommendation of containing descriptive 
notices of his principal associates and antagonists. This property will not mar 
the biographical feature, but rather impart to it distinctness and relief. The 
Duke, while passing through a marvellous diversity of human intercourse, took 
on nice impressions from other men, and gave strong ones in return; so that, in 
order to the full comprehension of his character and acts, we must understand 
those of the chief persons who affected him, and the measure of talent and expe- 
rience with which he had to contend. His outward history too, exhibits such a 
play of events suddenly struck off from collusion with his friends or from collision 
with his foes that it needs illustration almost as much from their character as 
from his own. 


A large quantity of suitable material has been furnished by the Duke's own 
voluminous published correspondence; and other vast quantities lie scattered 
through as many biographies, histories, and periodicals as would make a large 
library. This work will contain a careful and condensed digest of all these, and 
also of all other available matter, whether new or old. It will all be written 
with much care; it will be richly illustrated with maps and portraits; it will be 
sufficiently large to permit the full clear treatment of every part of its subject, 
but not so large as to permit indulgence in minor details; it challenges compa- 
rison in outward execution and in price with the finest works of its class, be the _ 
subject of them what it may; and altogether, it humbly but firmly claims to be 
the best book on the Duke of Wellington and his contemporaries yet offered to: 
the public. : 


The Memoir is from the pen of a gentleman whose literary productions are 
not unknown to the world, and whose well known style may perhaps be recog- 
nised by not a few of the readers. 


The Work will be completed in Thirty-two Parts at One Shilling each, 
or in Sixteen at Two Shillings each. Each Part at Two Shillings will con- 
tain eighty pages of Letterpress, and be accompanied with three Illustrations of 
portraits, maps, plans or scenes. When completed it will form Two handsome 
Volumes large square octavo. 
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LUR 


LURISTAN, a mountainous district of Persia, in 
the S part of the prov. of Irak, where it borders upon 
Khasistan. It is the richest and most fruitful part 
of Trak, being abundantly watered by numerous 
streams, head-branches of the Kerah and the Karun; 
but agriculture, excepting in the vicinity of Khoru- 

Kuh-dasht, Hura, and a few other places, is 
neglected by the rade natives, who prefer a wander- 
ing and pastoral life. ‘These tribes trace their origin 
toa remote antiquity, though they admit that their 
‘ancestors became mingled with Tarkish hordes from 
Syria. ‘The country, however, supplies mutton, 
cheese, batter, and charcoal, to the bazaars of Bura- 
jitd, Nehavend, Hamadan, and Kirmanshah; and 


carpets and felt. They are a savage and fearless 
race, subject to no law but the will of their chiefs, 
and resid 

‘Lars or Luristani profess Mahommedanism, and are 
of the sect of Ali. The river Dizful separates the 
division of L.-Kuchuk from that of L.-Buzurg; and 
the former of these divisions is subdivided into Pish- 
kuh and Pusht-i-kuh, the former lying E, and the 
latter W of the Zagros ebain. 

LUROE, an island near the W coast of Norway, 
in the diocese and bail. of Nordland, in N lat. 66° 
23, and E long. 12° 55. It is 5.m. in length, and 
14 m, in breadth; and is intersected by little valleys 
watered by numerous streams. The surface is to a 
| great extent covered with steep woody mountains, 

‘one of which rises to the height of upwards of 2,000 
ft. above sea-level. 
schist, jing felspar, and quartz, and the soil pos- 
sesses little fertility. It affords, however, in some 
parts excellent 
which are afew 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants. 

Lu ‘a town of France, in the dep. of Basses- 
Alpes, 5 m. ENE of Forcalquier. Pop. 1,236. 

US, a district of Beluchistan, between the Per- 
sian . Of 
Tt is bounded on. 
on the $ it has 
{are the: Parali en 
{try is flat and sandy, p! 
\ bites of cattle and camels. 
through the mountains, two 
the Hala range into Sind, one 
into Jalawan on the N. 
districts are governed by 
dent in his district, thou; 


.one chief, who is called 
ce 
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the Tliyat women are skilfal in the manufacture of 


fing even during winter in black tents. ‘The 


The rocks consist chiefly of 


asturage. It has a harbour, near 
jouses and a church. Fishing forms 


‘Mekran on the W, and Sind on the E. 
‘sides by ranges of mountains; 
ian ocean. ‘The only rivers 

Hubb. The face of the eoun- 
seanty pasture for 

‘are four passes 

of which lead through 
into Mekran, and one 
‘The different towns and 
tty chiefs, each indepen- 

owning the supremacy of 
Jam, whose cap. is Bayla 
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or Bela, and who is a vassal of the khan of Khelat. 
"The pop. are Lumris or Nomaris, and estimated at 
50,000. 1. is supposed to be the country of the an- 
cient Orita. 

LUSATIA, or Dre Lavsrrz, an old division of 
the German empire, with the title of a margraviate, 
Iying between the Elbe and the Oder; surrounded 
by Brandenburg, Bohemia, Silesia, and part of Sax- 
ony; and now politically divided between Saxony 
and Pi into Upper and Lower 








russia. It is divi 
L,, which were formerly two distinct statesbut be- 
came subject to Saxony, and formed a prov. of that 
power until 1815. 

Oner-Lavsirz, or Urrer L., forming the S and 
larger part of the margraviate, has an area of 2,800 
sq.m. It consists in great part of a sandy plain; 
but @ mountain-ridge called the Lansitzer-Gebingey 
runs along its $ frontier, and is connected with the 
Riesengebirge and Erzgebirge. All the rivers of 
Upper L. have their rise in these mountains, flow N, 
and fall ultimately into the Oder or the ‘The 
principal are the Elster-Noir or Black Elster, which 
receives the Schwarze-wasser, the Spree, and the 
Neisse, with their numerous branches; the Pulsnitz, 
which divides Upper L. from Misnia; and the Queiss, 
which divides it from Silesia. Upper L. is far from 
fertile, Flax is extensively cultivated; but it is ne- 
cessary to import large quantities of grain to suppl 
fhe home-consumption. ‘The breed of cattle is good 
that of sheep has been improved of late years; horses 
likewise are reared in large quantities." Forests are 
extensive in the N, and rosin, pitch, and tar are 
manufactured in the forest districts. ‘The only mines 
are a few of iron in the N. ‘The chief wealth of this 
country arises from its numerous manufactures, of 
which woollens are an important branch; those of 
Tinen are also extensive; and cotton, leather, stock 
ings, gloves, hats, wax and tobacco are also objects 
of manufacture. By the treaty of Vienna, the 
half of this prov. was annexed to Prussia, and is 
now subject to the new organization of that mon- 
archy, being included in the gov. of Liegnitz in Si- 
lesia.—The part that remains to Saxony is computed 
at 1,170 sq. m., and forms the circle of Bautzen, in 
the E extremity of that kingdom; having Branden- 
burg on the N; Silesia on the NE; Bohemia on the 
and §; and the circle of Misnia on the W. Its 
cap. is Bautzen. 

‘reper Lavsitz, or Lowen L., forms the N part 
of the margraviate, and now belongs entirely to Prus-. 
sia, but is of less extent and fertility than the other. 
Its surface 
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is computed at 1,940 sq.m. A great part~ 
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of it is covered with moving sands; and the country 

stretching along the rivers is often very marshy. 

‘The principal rivers are the Oder, the Spree, and 

the Neise. Acricoltare i in a backward state; but 

some wheat, barley, millet, and buckwheat are ex- 
ported, and the culture of tobacco, flax, and hops is 
“not inconsiderable. ‘The number of horses and 
horned cattle is small; that of sheep and hogs is 
much larger. Bees are reared in great numbers. 

Much of the surface is clothed with forests, one of 

the most extensive of which is the Spreewald. The 

cap. of Lower L. is Kotbus. The only minerals are 
iron, clay, and chalk. ‘The principal manufactures 
are linen and woollen. 

‘A great part of the pop. of L. are Wends, or Ser- 
ben as they call themselves, the descendants of an 
old Slavonic tribe who entered Germany about the 
middle of the 6th cent,, settling on the r. bank of the 
Elbe, and more especially in the Mark of Branden- 
durg; but traces of them are still, itis said, to be met 
with much farther N. ‘They extended themselves 
gradually W also, towards the Saale, and built towns 
and villages the names of which still betray their 
Slavish origin. ‘The Rassian-like termination in itz 
and witz is met with incessantly in the hamlets 

around Dresden. ‘They often entered into alliance 
With the Bohemians and Hungarians against the 
Germans, till they were eventually subdued by Henry 
I, and compelled to resign their towns to the victors, 
and confine themselves to the villages and to an 
agricultural existence. “They still retain,” says a 
recent writer, “somewhat of their original costume 
and manners, and their peculiar dialect is unaltered. 
‘They are considered an honest, true, and laborious 
set Of people, but from long oppression in past ages 
are somewhat reserved and mi in their man- 
ners with strangers. ‘They are an intelligent, active, 
strong-built race, and furnish some of the best sol- 
diers in the Saxon army. Their women make ex- 
cellent and affectionate nurses, and are often selected 
for these qualities by the rich citizens of Dresden 
and the neighbouring towns. Bantzen, the capital 
of Upper L., is their chief town. Muskau also be- 
Tongs to them, as does likewise Kotbus, the capital 
Gh Dohaeh Ta, hich bas appertained to the Mark for 
upwards of 500 years. The number of Wends still 
extant in the two Lausatias amounts nearly to a 
quarter of a million, one-fifth of whom are subjects 
of Saxony.” 

LUSBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 4 m. WNW of 
Spilsby. Aten 760 acres. Pop. in 1841, 148. 

LUSCIANO, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 

the Terra di Lavoro, district and 11 m. SE of Ca- 
seria, cant, and 1} m, SE of Aversn. Pop. 1.860. 
_ LUS-LA-CROIX-HAUTE, a commune of Franee, 
in the dep. of the Drome, cant. of Chatillon, 21m. 
ESE of Die, near the Lunel. Pop. 1,745. In the 
environs are mines of iron and copper. 

LUSERMA, a town of Sardinia, capital of a man- 
demento, in the dio. and 33 m. SW of Turin, prov. 
and 9 m. SW of Pignerol, on the r. bank of the 
Falice,_ Pop. 1088. 

LUSHEIM (Aur and Nec), two contiguous vil- 
of the grand-duchy of Baden, in the Necker 
8m, ESE of Spires. Pop. 1,235. 

LUSIGNAN, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Vienne, and arrond. of 
Poitiers. ‘The cant, comprises 9 com. Pop, im 1831, 
12,564; in 1841, 14,058. ‘The town is 16m. SW of 
Poitiers, and 26 m. S of Mirebean, on the Vonne. 
Pop. 2,348. It is noted for its macaroons; and has 
mani ies of coarse woollen fabrics, several tan- 
peries sud a dye-work. | The rade consists chiely 

grain. Tt fos possessed a castle, which was 
coasiece ‘ona’ ele inset and: moet ocend in 
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France, and which, after a siege of 4 months, w 
taken and destroyed by the duke of Montpensier, 
Its site now forms a fine public promenade. L. ig | 
historically known as the cradle of the illustrious 
honse of that name. » 
LUSIGNAN-LE-GRAND, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant, and 1} m, SSB 
of Preyssas, and 7 m. NW of Agen. Pop. 1,596, 
LUSIGNAN-LE-PETIT, a village of F 
the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 6m. of 
Port-Sainte-Marie, and 6 m. WNW of Agen, on t 
r. bank of the Garonne. 3 
LUSIGNY, @ canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Aube, and arrond. of | 
‘Troyes. ‘The cant. comprises 14 coms. Pop. ji 
1881, 6,893; in 1841, 7,002. ‘The town is 10 m. 
of Troyes. Pop. 1,068. Bees are'extensively reared 
in the environs. ‘The trade consists chiefly in cattle, 
LUSK, a parish in co. Dublin, containing the vil- 
lages of L., Rush, and Loughshinny. Area oo 
Pop. in 1831, 5,866; in 1841, 5,961. ‘The 





















and Drogheda railway ‘across the ine 
he ancient village of L. is 2} m. W.of 
Rush. Its church is very old, the pointed ~ | 





style of architecture. Pop. in 1841, 872. 
‘LUS-LA-CROIX-HAUTE, a commnue and vile |] 

lage of France, in the dep. of rome, cant of Cha} 

tillon, 16 m. ESE of Die. Pop. 1,745. 
LU-SHAN-HEEN, a district and town of Chingy 





in the prov. of Honan, div. of Ju-chu, in N lat. 
50’, E long. 112° 57. 

LUSMAGH, or Krraracuwsa, a parish in King’s 
co., 2} m. SW of Banagher, containing the hamlet | 
of Stream, and the villages of Newtown and Lower 
Newtown. Area 8,919 acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,643. 

LUSS, a parish’ of Dumbartonshire, stretching {| 
along the SW part of Loch-Lomond. Area 38 sq- 

m. Pop. in 1881, 1,181; in 1841, 1,052. q] 

LUSSAC, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Gironde, arrond. of Libourne. 
‘The cant. comprises 15 coms. Pop. in 1881, 9,432; 
in 1841, 9,454. The town is 8 m, ENE of Libourne, 
Pop. 2,385. ‘The environs afford good wine. | 

LUSSAC-LES- CHATEAUX, a canton, cotn- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Vir 
enne, arrond. of Montmorillon. ‘The cant. comprists: 
13 coms. Pop. in 1831, 11,838; in 1841, 10,937. 
‘The town is 8 m. W of Montmorilion, on the r. bank }] 
of the Vienne. Pop. 1,248. It has tanneries aud | 
rope-works. In the environs are several quarries of 
excellent freestone. Hemp forms the chief article | 
of local agriculture. : 

LUSSAC-LES-EGLISES, commune and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. 
and 10 m, W of Saint-Sulpice-les-Feuilles, on the 
Lasse. Pop. 1,552. ht 

LUSSAN, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Gard, and arrond. of Uzes, ‘The cant. 
comprises 12 coms. Pop. in 1831, 6,121; in 1841, 
6,249. ‘The y. is 15 m, WSW of Uzes, on the r. bauk 
of the Aguillon, Pop. 1,078. 

LUSSAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Dordogne, cant. and 5 m. WS) 
Pop. 1,149. 

“LUSSAT, a commune of 
the Creuse, cant. and 5 m. 
m. SSE of Bonssac. Pop. 1,15: 
the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. 


Pont-du-Chateau. Pop, 1,212. 
TUSSE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Vosges, cant. and 5 m. $ of Saales, Pop. 1)55 


LUSSIN. See Oseno. rp 8 ve 
LUSSIN (Gnaxpe and Precoto), vi , 
Iyria, in the gov. of Trieste, in the S a 

island of Osero. L. Piccolo is 3m. NW of L. 














of Nontron. 
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and 18 m, SSW of Osero. Pop. 3,515. It has a 
safe and commodious harbour, and carries on an ac- 
tive trade in figs and oranges.” It has also extensive 
fisheries. Pop. of L. Grande 1.700. 

LUSSOW, a village of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
Ienbarg- Schwerin, in the duchy @f Mecklenburg- 
Gustrow, bail. and 5 m. NNW of Gustrow. Pop. 


1,236, 

LUSSURGIN (Saxro), « town of Sardinia, in the 
intendency and 10 m. WSW of Cagliari, and 18 m. 
NNE of Oristano, at the foot of the Menomeni. Pop. 
4,022. It has a convent, a distillery of brandy, and 
carries on an active trade in eattle, cheese, and salted 


meats. 

LUSTENAU, a village of the Tyrol, in the circle 
of the Vorarlberg, 5 m. ESE of Rieineck, and 8 m. 
SSW of Bregenz, on the r. bank of the Rhine.—Also 
avillage of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Schwartz- 
enberg, bail. and 1} m. ENE of Tubingen. Pop. 


{ 
t 
| 
| 
iH 
{ 
| 1,830. 
{| “LUSTENAU (Manx). a town of Wartemberg, 
| inthe circle of the Jaxt, hail. and 9'm. E of Krails- 
} heim, and 17 m. NNE of Ellwangen. Pop. 400. 
{ LUSTIN, a canton and village of Belgium, in the 
{ prov, and arrond. of Namur. Pop. 914. 
} " LUSTLEIGH, a parish in Devonshire, 
} by Nof Chudleigh, on the river Wrey. A. 
| atres. Pop. in 1831, 861; in 1841, 811. 
LUSTON, a township in the p. of Eye, Hereford- 
| shire, 2} m. N by W of Leominster. Pop. 445. 
i 
{ 
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LUSTRA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Prin- 
cipato-Citra, district and 12 m. WNW of Ii-Vallo, 
cant. and 3m. $ of Torchiara. Pop, 615. Pigs in 
Tange numbers are reared in the locality. 

LUSTUKO (Care), a headland of Japan, on the 
S coast of the island of Jesso, and to the SE of the 
strait of La Peronse. 

LU-TEEN-TING, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Yun-nan, div. of Tung-chuen-fa. 

LUTGENBURG, or Lrrsexnure, a town of Den- 
mark, in the duchy of Holstein, distriet and 14 m. 
W of Oldenburg, and 63 m. NNE of Altona, between- 
Lake Selent and a small bay of the Baltie. Pop. 
1,800. It is one of the most ancient towns in the 
duchy. It has several’ distilleries, and. possesses a, 
small port, the trade of which consists chiefly in the 
agricultural productions of the locality. 

LUTHENAY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
fievre, cant. and 8 m. NE of St.-Pierre-le-Mou- 
tier, near the Colatre. Pop. 800. 





wr & township of Wellington district n 
‘Upper Canads, to the W of, Amaranth and of 
Arthor. 

LUTISBURG, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 14 m. W of St. Gall, and district of Lower 
‘Tockemburg, on the Thur. Pop. in 1850, 1,285, of 
whom 624 were Protestants. It has manufactories 
of cotton and woollen fabries, and in the environs is, 


HN 
‘ weastle. 
: LUT-LOMMEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 





prov. of Limburg, dep. of Lommel. Pop. 250. 
LUTOMERSK, or Lutomtenz, a town of Poland, 
in the gov. of Kalisch, obwod and 24 m. NE of Sier- 
adz, in a mountainous locality, on the I. bank of the 
Ner. Pop. 780. It has a 


pee manufactories of varieties of silk and woo 
mn fabrics and of hats. 





vinist convent, and 





{ LUTON, a parish and market-town in Bedfori- 
| shire, 19 m, S by E of Bedford, comprising the ham- 
| Iets of East and West Hyde, Leegrave or Lightgrave, 








| Limbury-cum-Biscott, and Stopsley. Area 15.500 
acres, Pop. of p. in 1801, 3,095; in 1831, 5.693: in 
1841, 7,748. Pop. of town in 1821, 2.986; in 1891, 

3,061; in 1841, 3,827. The town is pleasantly situ: 








pally of three streets,. diverging obliquely from the 
Tearkct-house, which standa{n the cette.” ‘The maa 
nnfacture of stra is earried on here to 8 con- 
siderable extent, several hundreds of females being 
employed in it.” There are also malting establish- 
ments in the town. L, is one of the polling-places 
in the election of members for the eo, 

LUTOWISKA, or Lurowrsxo, a town of Gali- 
cia, in the circle and 30m. SE of Sanok, and 
SW of Sambor. 

LUTRE, « commune and v 
the prov.of Hainault, dep. of Pout. Pop. 782. 

LUTREMANGE, a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Villers-la- 
Vonne-Eau. Pop. 928. 

LUTRY, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Vand, and’ district of La Vanx, 4 m. ESE of Lau- 
sanne, on the N bank of the lake of Geneva, Pop. 
2.011 (Protestant). It is a small but beautifully 
situated town, and has a fine walk planted with lime 
trees, named’ the Grand Pont. ‘The surrounding 
district affords excellent win: 

LUTSCHINE, a river of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Bern, formed by the confluence of the Weisse- 
Lntschine, and the Schwarze-Lutschine, which unite 
at Zweiliitschinen, and join the Aar in the Inke of 
Brienz. It receives in its course through the narrow 
valley to which it gives its name the Staubach and 
Schmadribach, and many minor mountain torrents. 

LUTSCHMANSBURG, Lorscunaxsporr, or 
Locenasn, a town of Hungary, in the couitat and 
17 m. § of Oedenbury, 7 m. NE of Giins, 

LUTSELLUS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Diepenbeck. Pop. 704, 

LUTTELSDORF. See Corrnovx. 

LUTTENBERG, a town of Austria, in Styria, in 
the ldzb. and 60 m. SE of Gritz, circle and 31 m. E 
of Marburg, on the r. bank of the Stainzbach. ‘The 
environs are noted for their wine. 

LUTTER-AM-BARENBERGE. a town of Bruns~ 








¢ of Belgium, in 
C 
























ted on the of the Lea, and consists prinei- 





wick, in the circle of Gandersheim, 19 m. SW of 
Wolfenbiittel, on the Miihlenbach, an affluent of the 
Tnnerste, and at the foot of the Barenberg. Pop. 
2000. It has several spinning-mills, oil and sw 
mills, and carties (on un uetive trade, Jn the eny 
rons are quarries of free-stone. 

LUTTERBACE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. and 3m. WNW of 
‘Mublhausen, in an islund formed by the Dollerin, 
fan affluent of the Il. Pop. 1,047. Tt has @ manu- 
factory of printed calico, 

LUTTERBERG, a village of Hanover. in the gov. 
of Hidesheis and principality of Gottingen, tail 
and 3m. SSWiof Munden. Pop. 418. See also 
Lavrenners. 

‘LUTTERINGHAUSEN, or Lvrmxcnavsnx, a 
village of Prussia, in the reg. and 18 m. SE of Dis- 
seldorf. Pop. 900. 

LUTTERWORTH, a parish and market-town of 
Leicestershire, 14 m. SSW of Leicester. on the Mid- 
and counties railway. Area of p. 1,890 acres. Pop. 
in 1841. 2,581. Pop. of town in 1851, 2446, chiefty 
employed in the manufacture of hosiery and ribbons. 

TULTICH. oe ae 

LUTTON, a parish partly in Huntingdonshire, 
and partly in Northamptonshire, 5 m. SE of Oundle. 
‘Area 1.590 acres. Pop. 187. 

LUTZELBURG, a village of France. in the dep. 
of the Meurthe, cant. and 3 m. 8 of Phalsburg. and 
10 m. E of Sarreburg. on the r. bank of the Sarre. 
Pop. 480. Tt has an oikmill and several mineral 
springs. On an adjacent height are the ruins of a 
castle. 


r 
LUTZELBURG. See Luxessices. hen 
LUTZELHAUSES, a commune of France, int 
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dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. and 9 m. WSW of Mols- 
heim, and 23 m. WSW of Strasburg. Pop. 1,073. 

LUTZEN, « town of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- 
ony, regency, circle, and 10 m. SE of Merseburg, 
and 14m. SW of Leipsig, Pop. in 1837, 1,861; in 
1845, 2,280. It has a suburb, 2 churches, and an 
hospital.—The environs have been twice the theatre 
of memorable battles. ‘The first took place on the 
6th November, 1632, when Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, after the defeat of the Imperial- 
ists, lost his life. The second occurred on the 2d 
of May, 1813, between the French commanded by 
Napoleon, aud the Prussians and Russians, when 
the latter were beaten, and sustained a loss of 
20,000 men. 

LUXAN, a river of La Plata, in the gov, and 
prov. of Buenos Ayres, which has its source in a 
small lake; runs E past 'a town of the same name; 
and falls into the Plata, on the r. bank, 24 m. N of 
Buenos Ayres, after a course of about 120m. The 
town is about 60 m. W of Buenos Ayres. 

LUXBOROUGH, a parish of Somersetshire, 4 
m. SSW of Dunster. Area 3,450 acres. Pop. 485. 

LUXEMBURG (Graxp Ducuy or), a state 
of the Germanic confederation, bounded on the E 
and NE by Rhenish Prussia; on the S by France; 
and on the W by Belgium. Area 466 German 
Pop. in 1850, 186,485. ‘This territory 

formed an integral part of ancient Belgium, and 
had no special relations with Germany. previous 
to 1814. The allies required of the House of 
Orange a sacrifice of its German dominions, which 
it held by an hereditary title and « peculiar law of 
succession, But to preserve the ancient connection 
between the House of Orange and Germany, it was 
provided, by a kind of diplomatic fiction, that the 
‘Possessions mentioned should be considered as ceded 
in exel for L., so that the king might remain a 
member of the Germanic body, and that the Nassau 
law of succession should become applicable to the 
newly-acquired grand-duchy. Accordingly, the 67th 
article of the treaty of Vienna ran as follows:—*‘The 
portion of the ancient duchy of L. comprised within 
the limits hereinafter specified, is equally ceded to 
the prince-sovereign of the United Provinces, now 
king of the Netherlands, to be possessed in perpe- 
tuity by him and his successors in full property and 
sovereignty; and the power is reserved to His Ma- 
Jesty tomate, relative to the succession of the grand- 
‘dachy, such family arrangement between the princes 
his sons as he shall judge to be conformable to the 
terests of his monarchy and his paternal intentions. 
‘The grand-duchy of L., serving as compensation for 
the principalities of Nassau-Dillenburg, Siegen, Ha- 
damar, and Dietz, will form one of the states of the 
German confederation; and the prince, king of the 
Netherlands, will enter into the system of th con- 
federation as grand-duke of L., with all the preroga~ 
tives and privileges which the other German princes 
may enjoy. The city of L. shall be considered in a 
military point of view as a fortress of the confedera- 
tion.” " Holland, considering that the half-German, 
half-French nationality of the grand-duchy of L. was 
different from that of the rest of the Netherlands, 
and stood in a separate relation to the German con- 
federation, was guided by its past experience, and 
not only abandoned all thoughts of its incorporation, 
bat es in good faith towards the confederation, 
organized this duchy, not only as a separate, but as 
a “foreign province, with a separate constitution and 
a separate administration.” ‘The sovereignty of this 
territory formed a subject of dispute betwixt Bel- 
gium and Holland; and the 2d article of the treaty 























of London divided L. by a line drawn from the 
French to the Prussian territory, across the grand- 
























































duchy, a little to the E of Arlon and ie. The 
portion to the E of this line, comprising about two- 
fifths of the territory of the grand-duchy, the ci 
and fortress of L., and, on 31st December, 185 
186,485 inhabitants, was assigned to Holland; the 
remainder, lying W of the line, to Belgium. 'This } 
transfer was made solely against the willof theTux- j 
emburghers. ’ 

‘The principal mountains are the Ardennes, run- 
ning between the Maese and the Moselle. The 
largest river is the Moselle, which is navigable; be- 
sides this there are the Sure, a tributary of the Mo- 
selle, the Wilz, the Alzette, the Our, and the Ourthe, 
a branch of the Maese. This prov. is a mountainous — 
country, with extensive woods and heaths, and sev 
eral fertile valleys.—The climate is healthy and tem+ | 
perate, notwithstanding the general elevation of the 
country. The productions are corn, vegetables, fruit, | 
hemp. flax, hops, a little wine, wood, copper, iron, 
slate, lime, clay, and peat. Agriculture is a princi- |] 
pal branch of industry, also the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. Little wine is produced, and it is 
of an inferior quality. In 1837, the vintage yielded 
1,660 gallons. ‘The industry of this prov. is far in- 
ferior in comparison to that of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and the commerce is inconsiderable. About j 
9,000 tons of iron are annually manufactured.—The 
pop., partly Germans and penis ‘Walloons, are all 
Roman Catholics. Establishments for education are 
much wanted; and the popular schools, until re- 
wretched state. ‘The Germans 
of the pop. The Walloons have | 
ined a secret grudge to the Germ: t 
and a partiality for the French, to whose language 
their own is kindred, : 

Luxexaure, or Letzevavxe, the capital of the 
above prov, is situated in N lat. 49° 37’, and E long. 
6°9'; 119 m. SE of Brussels. From the natural 
abraptness of its situation, and the number of works | 
by which it is defended, it may be considered one of. 
the strongest cities in Europe. As a fortress it be- 
longs to the German confederation. ‘The govern 
castle is the only building worthy of notice;_but both 
the town and enyirons are interesting to the anti- 
quary, from the various remains of eapanyane 
they present. It is divided into two parts, and 
be ‘considered suburban to the fortress. It i 
small but generally well-built town, and contains 4 | 
churches, an Athenaeum, and_a military hospital. 
It has manufactories of linen, fine earthenware and 
porcelain, pipes, tobacco, and aqua-fortis, several 
tanneries, extensive paper-mills, and several. print 
ing-establishmeuts, It returns 2 deputies to the 
provincial states, Its foundation bears the Ne 
date of 963. Tt was taken by the French in 17! 
and 1797, and, after passing various hands, 
was finally united to France in 1814. The pop. is 
about 12,000. “ 

LUXEMBURG, an administrative provinee of 
Belgium, comprising an area of 441,704 hectares. 
Pop. on Ist January, 1849, 187,978, It lies in the 
basins of the Meuse and Moselle, and is intersected 
by several branches of the Ardennes. The val 
rivers are the Ourte, the Roche, the Semoi, the Lesse, 
the Moselle, the Sure, and ae sh pat 
‘im great stony, and con: only a be 
of aie mot, through which the rock beneath 
is often seen to penetrate. ‘That. of the prov. 
commonly known as the arieonee ss ‘aimost whol 
uncultivated. In 1839, 100,305 heet. were uni 
cultivation; 50,050 heet. in meadow and pasture; 
abd 189,100 beet, coated wit wood. hs prinei- 
pal productions are wheat, jt bi 
and fruit. Hi eaten abests ancl 
reared for export in great numbers. Iron 
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dant; and there are also mines of lead and cop- 
per, and, quarries of marble, slate, free- stone, 
marl, and gypsum. Cloth, leather, earthenware, 
nails, handkerchiefs, tulle, and potash are its ebiet 
articles of manufacture. One most important branch 
of commerce is the tan of onk ‘and the oak 
wood itself. For these, the im ‘oak forests 
 Srihe: ‘Ardennes favalsit ax isehateeie) ocr ot 
| material. ‘The wood goes to Liege and the Nether- 
' 





lands, by way of the Meuse; the tan goes to the 
great tanneries of Stavelot aud Malmedy, and much 
of it by way of Antwerp to England. “This prov. 
is the most romantic in Belgium, not even excepting 
parts of Lioge and tho pleturesqne valley of the 
‘esdre. Placed on the confines of France, and at 
the extreme S of Belgium, its native wildness has 
not yielded to the arts of civilization. ‘To leave a 
city'like Brussels or Ghent in the evening, and to 
arrive by break of the next day in the heart of the 
‘Ardennes,’ is to realize one of those transitions 
from the busy actual world to the wild and solemn 
seclusion of nature, on which the imagination so 
loves to dwell. From the teeming plains of the 
‘garden’ distiety and from cities crowded with the 
iments of Gothic art, you suddenly find your- 
self plunged into the centre of immense oak forests, 
amidst towering hills, heath-covered and crowned 
with rocks—or, now and then, with picturesque old 
castles—or washed by waterialls or dashing moun- 
tain streams; or on plains where still range the deer, 
the wolf, and the wild boar, and which are covered, 
as far as the eye can see, with heath or underwood, 
and with a natural vegetation, luxuriant as if it had 
never been touched by the hand of ‘There is 
a primitive character about the district which is 
searcely to be found in any other place so near to. 
the great centres of civilization; yet the prov. of L. 
‘oasis some important cities, and a considerable 
number of good-sized towns. Arlon, Virton, Bas- 
togne, La Marche, Nenfchateau, and St. Hubert are 
{places of some size and pop. ‘The prov. is very 
thinly populated. ‘Taking the whole prov., there is 
not more than one inhabitant to each hect.; whereas 
in Brabant and W. Flanders the pop. 
tion of 3, and in B. Flanders of 4 
‘Morning Chronicle.|—The prov. is 
administrative arrond., and contains 5 towns and 
187 rurql com. It is represented in the legislature 
by 2 senators and 5 representatives, and in the pro- 
vineial council by 25 councillors. ‘The number of 
electors in 1840 was estimated at 2,298; of whom 
460 were in towns. Its chief town is Arlon. 
LUXEUIL, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep, of Haute-Saine, arrond. of Lure. 
‘The cant. comprises 24 com. Pop. in 1831, 15,694; 
in 1841, 10,770.—The town is 11 m. NW of Lure, 
and 18 m. NE of Vesoul, at the foot of the Vosges, 
and near the r. bank of the Brenchin, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge, at an alt. of 1,002 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. in 1841, 4,036. It is noted for its 
mineral baths, and has a college and a large hospi- 
tal. It has manufactories of iron-ware, straw-hats, 
and kirschen-wasser, several cotton and paper-mills, 
and dye-works, numerons tanneries and flour-mills, 
&e, “The trade consists chiefly in fruit, grain, 
wine, hams, timber, mill-stones, leather, cask- 
staves, and iron-ware. ‘This town is of great anti- 
quity. Tt was destroyed by Attila in the 5th cen- 
tury. It was again ravaged in the 8th cent. by the 
Saracens. 
LUXEY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Landes, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Sore. Pop. 1,308. 
Tt has a blast-furnace, a forge, a foundery, and a 
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‘and jts still more ruins, with which tis temple 
originally connected by an avenue of sculptured sphinxes 1} 
in length. ‘The propylon or gateway of the temple of 1. then 
early 1,000 the Nile. It may be described as con- 
sisting of two towers or oblong masses of masoury, rising on 
tither side of the entrance into the temple. ‘The length of botl, 
{nelnding the space or door between them, is about 200 ft. ‘This 
made upon the present surfece of the earth, 
‘which is above the matural perhaps 30 ft. These towers o parts 
‘contract regularly from the foundation to the 
‘summit, and the length is therefore more than 200—it may be 
in height above the present surface. 
‘stalreases—one impassable, the other nearly s0—lead to thelr sum 
i ‘view is gained of the plan of the temple itself, 
to obtain from below, and of thesiteand plain 


‘and more than 80 f. high. 
‘beautiful T have scen. 
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onthe top “fog ‘Deautifal columns, and several cot 
a simi 


luneatistactory view of the temple can be had, 
pad be inconsiderate of sweeping this rabbish all away, and 
‘Of bringing Into « clear view this noble monument, There is 


tole 
‘vals. Other atl 
{eto abllerets the heures of the sacred animals of the Eeyp- 
tins peuptured on ure yarts of the blldng. Te efor of 
Misguided ‘seal has met wit ite access, ns the oatline of 
ear eery gate ei pert a he Cp oy eee 
to attract more marked attention.” Tt Is, indeed, « pretty 
guide to one not very fresh in his mythological reading. 
hater o¢ thie splendid stroctare sandstone. Several statues 
tr erofeaqus and! tnnataral frm monstrous combinations of 
par of ferent quadrupeds with each caher, or with those of 
Tn, are acen pio rouge the ter “They are of fine enita 
ranlin” The fenpie of Let ls ewident, waa ot the result of 
tirrentpotenaten: ax they happened te Inaplred by (ety 

Ss ey. 
taste, or vanity, and favoured by erumatances, added succes: 
sively to its vast dimensions sumptuous decorations. Still 
SeUb ts Foote & aoa Gagan of some, and to heceore 
‘aiher that pele he general eee The wate sucent portion 
or tls eiice ts ascribed to Aminopt TIL who necended the 
throne ®. ¢. 1430."—Olia, See Karwak. 

LUXULION, « parish in Comal, 2} m. SW of 
Lostwithiel. Area 6,400 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,512. 

LUYA, a town of Pern, in the intendency’ and 
210 m. NNE of Truxillo, and prov. of Luya and 
Chillaos, and 60 m. ESE of Jaen-de-Bracamoros, on 
the t. bank of the Utenbamba. 

LUYA AND CHILLAOS, a province of Pera, in 
the N part of the intendency of ‘Truxillo, bounded 
on the N by New Granada. It is watered by the 
Utcubamba and other smaller streams; and produces 
in great abundance grain, fruit, cotton, and tobacco, 
and in small quantities sugar and cacao. ‘The eli- 
mate is mild, and in some parts there reigns a per- 
petual spring. Horses, mules, and cattle, are reared 
on its pastures in great numbers. It is but scantily 
opolated, Lua is its chief town. 

JUY-CHU-FU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung. The div. comprises 8 dis- 
tricts. ‘The town is in N lat. 20° 51’ 36", E long. 
109" 407 10". 

LUYK. See rear. 

LUYNES, n comamume and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and m. W of 
Tours, near the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. in 1841, 
2,003. It has manufaetories of parchment, ribbon, 
velvet, and flowers, and a brick-work. Wax forms 
its chief article of trade. 

LUY-PO-TING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov, of Sze-chuen, div. of La-ehu. 

LUY-YANG, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Hu-nan, div. of Hang-chu-fu, in N lat. 26° 
29° 43”, 1 long. 112° 40" 48”. 

LUZ, a village of Portugal, in the eomarea and 5 
























m, NW of Lisbon, in a plain. Tt has a milita 
school, and 2 convents—Also a town on the 
coast of the island of Fogo, Cape-de-Verde archi- 





pelago. It is the principal establishment on the 
island, and the only part in which vessels can obtain 


moorage. 

LUZ. See Bane'crs. 

LUZENA, a county in the NE of the state of 
Pennsylvania, U. S. “Area 1,340 sq. m. Pop, in 
1840, £4,006; in 1850, 58,108. Its cap. is Wilkes- 
barre. Anthracite coal is extensively wrought with- 
in it,—Also a township in Fayette co., in Pennsyl- 





yania, 12 m. NW of Union-Town, Pop. 1,715 — 
Also a township in Warren co., in New York, U.S, | 
on the E side of the Hudson river, Pop. 1,284. 

LUZERNE. See Lucerne. 

LUZIGNY. See Lusiexy. aq 

LUZILLAT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 4m, NE of Maringues, on 
the 1. bank of the Allier. Pop, 2,159, é 

LUZILLE’, a town of France, in the dep, of 
Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 6m, SSE of Bleré. Pop, | 
1,396. 

LUZKI, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 92m. 
N of Minsk. 

LUZON, a town of Spain in the prov. and 45 m. 
S of Soria, on the 1. bank of the Tajana. Pop. 500, 

LUZON. See Lugox. 

LUZY, a canton and town of France, in the dep. 
of Nievre, arrond. and 19 m. 8 of Chateau-Chinon, 
on the Haleine. Pop. in 1841, of cant., 11,074; of 
town, 2,115. 

LUZZARA, « town of Parma, 4 m. N of Gnas- 
talla, near the r. bank of the Po. Pop. 1,500. The 
French defeated the Austrians in the vicinity of this 
town in 1802. 

LUZZI, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 12 
m.N of Cosenza. Pop. 2,700. 

LYARI, a town of Beluchistan, in the prov. of 
Lus, on the r. bank of the Parali, 38 m. S of Belah. 
Pop. 1,800. It has some coarse stuff mannufactories, 
nnd ales anilcecniiecie af insignificant coast- 


ing-trade. 
BECK. See Lureck. i 

LYBSTER, a village of Caithness, in the p. of — 
Latheron, 11 m. SW of Wick. Pop. 280. There is |] 
a small harbour of refuge here. k 

LYCHEN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 57 
m. NNE of Potsdam. Pop. 1,970. 

LYCK, or Oxxx, a town of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 58 m. S of Gumbinnen, on a small river of the 
same name. Pop. 3,250. It has a castle, a royal 
gymnasium, and a normal seminary; and conducts 
manufactories of paper and coarse toweling, 

LYCKSELE, a village and parish of Sweden, in 
Umea-Lapmark, in N lat. 64° 34’. 

LYCOMING, a county near the centre of the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. S., watered by an affluent 
of the Susquehanna. Area 1.600 aq. m. Its one 
Williamsport. Pop. in 1840, 22,649; in 1850, 26, 
—Also a township in the same co. “Pop. 1,917. 

LYDBURY (Norrn), a parish in Salop, 2} m. 
SE. of Bishop’s-castle, including the townships of 
Acton, Brockton, Down, Eaton with Charlton, Bie 
ton with Plowden, L., and Totterton, Area 9, 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 955; in 1841, 908. 

LYDD, or Lr, a bis and market-town in, 
Kent, 25 m. SSW of Canterbury, on the shore of 
the English channel. Area of p. 11,660 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 1.857; in 1841, 1,500. Tt was at one time 
@ sea-port; but in consequence of the accumulatior 
OF shingle, its position is mow more than La. inland 
Dungeness point is the extremity of the head-land 
sea-ward of L. On this point there is a lighthouse, || 
built on the model of the Eddystone lighthouse, 110 {| _ 
ft. in height, and defended by a fort. 

LYDDEN, a parish in Kent, 5 m. NW. of Dees 
Area 1,460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 224; in 1841, 
EDR Oe a on 

. or Liprorp, a parish in Tm 
N by E of Tavistock, on the poet, Area 58,390 
‘831, 830; in us 













































acres. Pop. in 1801, 222; in 1k 1841, 
1,213. Being the centre of a distric ‘pop. 
which was chiefly employed in mining operati 
was early celebrated as a mart for tin, and 
reign of Ethelred IL. money was coined hi 


scenery throughout the parish is 
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‘Within its compass is the extensive, solitary, and 
sublime waste called Dartuoon: which see, 
LYDFORD (East), a parish in Somersetshire, 4 
m. W of Castle-Carey. Area 1,000 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 166; in 1841, 19%, 3 
LYDFORD (West), a parish in Somersetshire, 
44m. W of Castle-Carey, on the river Brac. Aren 
DONTE So xl 357; in 1841, 368, 
nN achay in the parish of Rochdale, 
Yorkshire, 3m. Naor idan 
parish in Montgomeryshire, 
and partly in Salop, 2 Ata of Bishop's-castle. 
op. in 1831, 207; im 1841, 11 
‘XDIARD (Brtuor's parish in Somersetshire 
5m. NW of ‘Taunton, including the tythings of 
Bishop's-Lydiand, Goombe-Ash, 
Kast Coomb-Hill, Lydiard-Punchardon, and Quan- 
tock. Aten 8,030 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,295. 
LYDIARD (Sr. Lawnescr), a pa 
setshire, 4 m. NE by N of Wiveliscombe. Area 
2,720 acres. Pop, in 1831, 654; in 1841, 641. 
DIATE, a township and chapelry in the parish 
of Halsall, Lancashire, 4 m. SW of Ormskirk. Area 
1,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 770; in 1841, 848. 
XDLINCH, 2 pari 
Sherborne. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1841, 419. 
LYDOCH (Locu), a mountain-lake in the moor 
of Rannoch, Perthshire, 6 m. E of King’s House. 
It is 7 m. in length, and 1 m. in breadth, 
LYE (Urren), a township in the parish of Ay- 
mestry, Herefordshire, 6 m. E by N of Presteigne. 


Pop. 88. 

EYELL (Mousa), a momtsio of New. South 
Wales, in $ lat. 31% E long. 142° 20', 100 m. from 
Laidlaw ponds. 

LYE-WASTE, a chapel 











in the parish of Old 
Swinford, Woreestershire, 1} m. E by N of Stour- 
ridge. 

LYFORD, a chapelry in the parish of West- 
Hanney, Berks, 4m. N of Wantage. Area 1,070 


acres. Pop. in 1881, 181; in 1841, 147. 
LYGUMELOSTER, «town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Sleswick, 19 m. W of Apenrade. Pop. 
1,200. The projected Danish peninsular railway 
Passes from Flensburg to Ribe, near this town. 
LYHAM, a township in the parish of Chatton, 
Northumberland, 4m. WSW of Belford. 
LYKENS, a township in the state of Peonsylva- 
nia, U. S., 26 m. N of Harrisburg. Pop. 1,409. 
LYMAN, a township in the state of Maize, U.S, 





72 m, SW of Augusta. Pop. 1,478.—Also a town- | 2, 


Ship in Grafton eo, in New Hampshire. Pop. 1,480. 
XYME, a township in the state of Connect 
U.S, 37 m. SE of Hartford. Pop. 2,856—Also a 
township in the state of New York, 12 m. W of Wa- 
tertown. Pop. 5,472.— Also a township in New 
Hampshire, 68 m.’ NW of Concord. Pop. 1,785.— 
Also a township in Ohio, 90 m. NE of Columbus. 


Bop, 1590, 
‘YME-HANDLEY, a township in the parish of 
Prestbury, Cheshire, 7m. NE by N of Macclesfield. 
Area 3,920 neres. in 1881, 292; in 1841, 268. 
LYME-REGIS, a parish and market-town in the 
Bridport division of the co. of Dorset, 22 m. W of 
Dorchester, on the shore of the English cham 
Area of p. 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1.451 
1881, 2,604; in 1811, 2,756: ta 1851, 2661. ‘The 
town is a small and irregularly built place. 
little river Lyme, which rises above Up-! Lyme, 2m. 
to the N, passes ina bed throngh the middle 
of the town, and falls into the sea near the fort at 
the Cobb-gate. The houses are constructed of blue 
rag-stone. ‘That part of the town nearest the sea 
ies very low, and in spring-tides has been subject to 
ni 














Bagborough, | as a 


in Dorset, 7 m. ESE of | the fi 
} mouth in 1685. Thomas Coram, founder of that 





in the decorated and Inter styles of English archi- } 
tecture; and consists of a nave, choir, and two 
side-aisles. ‘The burgh sends one member to parlia 
ment. ‘The new parliamentary boundaries include 
the Whole p of Lyme, and the adjoining p. of Char- 
month. Electors registered in 1887, 250; in 1848, 
265—The commerce of L, was formerly greater than 
it now is. About 80 years ago the gross receipt of 
‘customs duty collected at the port amounted to about 
£16,000 per annum; in 1836, it only amounted to 
£1,467; in 1840, to £2,202; in 1846, to £2,141, Being 
situated amongst hills, L. is of dificult access land- 
wand, and is thns effectually precluded from becoming 
a place of importance, ‘The harbour consists of two 
artificial piers enclosing abasin. Itis chiefly valuable 
port of refuge for small vessels in bad weather. 
‘The town is frequented in summer as awatering-place, 
Under Edward L, L. obtained the privileges of a 
borough, and was made part of the dower of his 
sister, qucen of Scotland. During the civil wars it 
remained in possession of the parliament. In 1558 
it witnessed the first engagement with the Spanish 
armada. Cosmo de Medici died here in 1669, on his 
visit to England. It is also famous for having been 
ene of the unsuccessful rebellion of Mon- 














noble institution, the London Foundling hospital, 
was born here about 1668. 

LYMFIORD, a long narrow gulf of Denmark, in 
N. Jutland, which communicates with the Cattegat, 
in N lat. 56° 59’. It runs W across the peninsula 
to about 9° 20° E long., when it suddenly expands, 
and stretches SW to 56°30. Its whole length is 
nearly 100 m., stretching to within a few miles of the 
German ocean, and being prevented only by a slip of 
land from going from sea to sea until 1825, when the 
North sea broke throngh this strip, and converted 
the N part of Jutland into an island. It contains 
several islands, of which that of Mors is the most 
considerable. 

LYMINGE, a parish in Kent, 3 m.N by E of 
Hythe. Area 4,820 acres. Pop. in 1841, 941. 

‘LYMINGTON, or Liaxorox, a parish in Somer- 
setshire, 1} m. SE of Ichester.’ Area 1,150 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, $13; in 1841, 342, 

LYMINGTON, a borongh and seaport in the p. of 

co, of Southampton, 16 m. SW of South- 
ampton, pleasantly situated on the W bank of the } 
Ly river. Area 1,570 acres. Pop, in 1801, 
‘in. 1831, 3,361; in 1841, 3,813; in 185) 
2,651.—The town—originally called Lentune—co 
sists principally of one long street, intersected at 
Fight angles by several smaller ones. It has un- 
dergone of late years considerable improvement. 
‘The income, of the borongh. In. 1880-40,_eriing 
solely from rents, amounted to £103; in 1849-50, 
to £115. The parl. boundaries of the borough in- 
clude the p. of L., and part of the p. of Boldre, The 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 206; in 
1848, 293.—Little or no commerce is earried on within 
the town; and the only manufacture in the neigh- 
bourhood is that of salt. ‘The trade of the port, 
which is an appendage to that of Southampton, and 
‘admits vessels of 300 tons burden, consists chiefly in 





2,378, 








|| the importation of coals, culm, and cinders, and the 
in | exportation of timber to the north of England. By 





gular 


means of a steam navigation, company, 1 regul 
lis this 


communication has been established betwe 
wrt and that of Portsmouth and the isle of Wight. 
Frvere are ship-building establishments and rope 
walks here. Handsome and convenient baths have 
been fitted up for the accommodation of visitors dur- 

ing the sommer-season to this agreeable wate a 
re 








place. L. gives the title of Viscount to the 
of Wallop. 





Ce dations.” The church is a handsome structure, 
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LYMINGTON, @ hundred and parish of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in the co. of Cornwall. ‘The hund. 
comprises the parishes of Uplands, L., Deddington, 
and Beverley. ; 

LYMM, or Lyws, a parish and village in Cheshire, 
7 m. NW by N of Nether-Knutsford. Area 4,540 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,305; in 1841, 2,658. 

LYMPNE, or Livtxe, a parish of Kent, 2}m. W 
of Hythe, intersected by the Royal Military canal. 
Area 2,200 acres, Pop. in 1831, 532; in 1841, 606. 
‘There was formerly a Roman castle here, the site of 
which is now ocenpied by Struttfall-castle. Limne 
is supposed to have been mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name of Limen, and in several copies of 
Antoninus’ Itinerary, by that of Portus Lemanis. 

LYMPSHAM, a parish in Somersetshire, 6 m. W 
of Axbridge, on the river Axe, and in the line of the 
Bristol and Exeter railway. Area 1,940 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 521; in 1841, 567. 

LYMPSTON, a parish in Devonshire, 7} m. SE 
by S of Exeter, on a branch of the Exe. ‘Area 1,790 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,066; in 1841, 999. 

LYNCH, or Exxon, a parish in Sussex; 4:m.N by 
W of Midhurst. Area 190 acres. Pop. in 1841, 7. 

LYNCHBURG, a township and town in Camp- 
Bellen, a the state of Virgins, U. S, 116 m, W by 
$ of Richmond, on James river. Pop. 6,395. It 
conducts an active trade in tobacco, cotton, and 

LYNCOMBE-WITH-WIDCOMBE, a parish in 
Somersetshire, on the S bank of the Avon, and 
within the parl. boundary of the city of Bath. “Area 
1,790 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,704; in 1841, 1,380. 

LYND, a river of North Australia, flowing NW 
through a monntainous country, from the point on 
which Dr. Leichardt struck it in S lat. 17° 58’, E 
long. 17° 9. 

LYNDHURST, a parish in Southamptonshire, 9 
m. WSW of Southampton. Area ,560 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 882; in 1831, 1,236; in 1841, 1,380. The 
village is situated almost in the centre of the New 
Forest, of which it may be as the capi 
‘The King’s-house, as it is called, is the official resi- 
dence of the lord-warden; and attached to it are the 

mit the time of Charles II. 












by an arrow, which, glancing aceidentally from a 


tree, struck him to the heart. Sir John Singleton 
Copley, late lord-high-chancellor of England, was 
created Baron Lyndhurst in 1827. 

LYNDON, a parish in Rutlandshire, 43 m. SE by 
§ of Oakham, on the river Chater. Area 860 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 102; in 1841, 100, 

XYNE, a river in Devonshire, which rises on 
Black Barrow Down, Exmoor, and flows into the 
Bristol channel at Lynmouth. — Also a river of 
Peebles-shire, the next in local importance to the 
‘Tweed. It rises in various little head-waters, one of 


them on Weatherlaw, a brief distance from the | by 


sources of the N. Esk, and the Water-of-Leith, and 
several of them draining Cauldstane-slap, a grand 
mountain-pass from ‘Tweedale to the N.  Receivin 
in its progress Baddingsgill-burn, West-wnter, am 
numerous mountain-rills, it rans 5} m. SE and S; is 
Joined by Tarth-water, which bears along with it the 
tributary waters of a branch of the Medwin, on its 
¥, bank; then runs 4m. SE; and falls into the Tweed 
2} m. in w straight line above Peebles. Its entire 
length of course is 154 m., or, including sinuosities, 
about 20 m, 

LYNE axp MEGGET, two patishes in Pecbles- 
shire, widely apart in position, but strictly identified 
in their ecclesiastical connection and statisties. Lyne 
is nearly circular, with a stuall square northerly pro- 





j cee and is bounded on the E and SE by br 


yarn, which divides it from Pocbleg. 
tant hically 8 m., and lies on the 8 verge of 
the co. “Pop. in 1831, 166; in 1841, 175. 

LYNEHAM, a chapelry in the p. of Shipton-un- 
der-Whichwood, co. of Oxford, 6 m. NNE of Bur- 
ford. Area 1,650 acres. Pop. in 1881, 237; in 1841, 
248.—Also a parish in Wilts, 4m. SW of Wootton- 
Basset. Area 3,500 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,317. 

LYNESACK AND SOFTLEY, a township in the 
p. of St, Andrew-Auckland, co.-palatine of Durham, 
7 m.N by E of Barnard-castle. Area 5,820 acres, 
Pop. in 1881, 795; in 1841, 910. 

YNFORD. See Lixronp. 

LYNG. See Lin. 

LYNGBYE, a town of Denmark, in the isle of 
Sicland, on Lake Arroe, 7 m. NNW of Copenhagen, 

500. 


Po 3 

LYNN, @ township of Massachusetts, U.S, 13 m. 
NE of Boston, on Nahant promontory. Pop. 9,347. 
—Also a township in Lehigh co, in Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 1,895. 

LYNN CANAL, an extensive inlet on the W 
coast of N. America, which has its entrance in about 
N lat. 58° 20, and continues in a northerly direction 
about 60 m. from the N extremity of Chatham strait, 
Tt was so called by Vancouver, after the town of 
Lynn, his native place. 

NNFIELD, a township of Essex co., Massa- 
chussetts, U.S, 20 m. N of Boston. Pop. 707. 

LYNN (Noun), a parish and rectory in Norfolk, 
1m. N of Lynn-Regis, Area 1,080 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 54; in 1841, 38. 

LYNN-REGIS, or Krxo’s Lys, a bot and. 
sea-port in the hund. of Ereebridge-Lyan, ‘orfolk, 
at the mouth of the Great Ouse, on its E bank, about 
10'm. S of the German ocean, and 40m. W by N 
of Norwich. Area 2,620 acres. Pop.in 1801, 10,096; 
in 1831, 13,370; in 1841, 15,751; in 1851, 19,355,— 
‘The town stands at the W extremity of a district 
rising eastward in gentle eminences, highly culti- 
akid aa interspersed with neat villas and thriving 
plantations. ‘The Ouse, here nearly a} m. in breadth, 
presents on its W bank a flat alluvial district in fine 
contrast with the higher ground on the E, ‘The 
iver above this point bas been diverted into a new 
and more direct channel, called the Eau-brink cut. 
‘The town extends along the bank of the river, from 
S to N, about 1} m, bya} m. in breadth. Four |} 
small rivulets or canals, here called fleets, intersect. 
the town in various directions, and are crossed by a 
number of small bridges. These canals are naviga~ 
ae Lionas even in the heart bs bie | 
where are visible from the back- ses 
of the etree whieh they are ‘closely lined. 

















At high spring tides they are apt to overflow and 
inundate he pews in fe to a depth of 
several feet. The town on the land side is sur- 


rounded by a deep wet bees one time defended 
9 bastions, and flanked by a strong embattled 

wall, of which there are still extensive ruins. St 

Anne's fort at the N end of the town protected the 

harbour. It is a well-built place, and contains many 

excellent houses, and extensive 

for trade; but the streets and 

parrow. The 





consist of neat houses. “The church; founded u 
the beginnis of ie eee 
still a noble pile. It is 


chiefly built of freestone, and has a nave, 
aisles, transept, height 
W end. ‘The toof is supported by 22 clus 
Tans, with long Saxon arches. ‘The Sh 
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“Nicholas, one of the handsomest and most spacious 
in the kingdom, erected in the 14th cent., is in the 
Gothic style, and measures 200 ft. in length and 78 


ft. in breadth. There are several schools, hospitals, 
and almshouses in this borough. ie of the 
borough in 1839-40 was 48,914; in (£8,549. 
‘The borongh returns 2 members to nt. ‘The 


boundaries of the borough for parl. purposes com- 
wrehend the two parishes of St. Margaret and All- 
ints. ‘The number of electors registered in 1837 
was 930; in 1848, 980. Sir Robert Walpole repre- 
sented this borough in 17 successive parliaments, 
and was returned notwithstanding his expulsion from 
the house-of-commons,—The port, from its position 
in relation to the inland navigation of 8 counties on 
the one hand, and its free communication with the 
German ocean and the N of Enrope on the other, 
has been long of considerable importance, especially 
in the com and coal trade. ‘The port jurisdiction 


| 


hour is capacious and deep, the tides rising about 18 
ft.; but the entrance is obstructed by sand-banks, 
and the anchorage in the river is bad from the oozy 
state of its bed. A scheme is entertained for a gene- 
ral union into one great outfall of the great navij 

ile rivers,—the Ouse, the Nene, the Welland, and 
the Witham,—whereby it is possible not only to im- 
prove the harbour of L. to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, but at the same time to contribute a more than 
equal share of improvement to the barbour of Bos- 


Jand might be recovered from the sea. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the Great Ouse, and the drainage of the fens 


near the river, amounting to about 320,000 acres, 


channel named the Eau-brink cut, completed in 
1821, and extending to the vicinity of the Marsh- 
land free-bridge, making the cut 2} m. in length, 
and from 300 to 350 ft. in breadth, and thus lessen- 
ing the distance from Lynn to St. Germain’s-bridge, 
from neatly 7 to 3} m, Further advantages to the 
inland trade of the port are anticipated from the 
introduction of railway conveyance into this district 
of the country. ‘The principal imports ‘are coals, to 
the extent of about 160,000 chaldrons per annum, 
chiefly from ports in the counties of Durham and 
Northnmberland. Wine is also rather largely im- 
ported from Spain and Portugal. Timber, hemp, 
‘and other produce are importéd from the Baltic, and 
{various other articles from America, Holland, Nor- 
} way, &e., for the interior of the country. ‘The re- 
turns for exportation are corn, wool, and various 
mannfactures. ‘The quantity of corn shipped coast- 
wise is nearly 200,000 quarters per annum. 1. was 
anciently one of the first ports in the kingdom, rank- 
ing at one time even higher than Hull. Down to 
the end of last cent. the annual receipts of the 
were only exceeded in England by those of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull; but they are now ex- 
ceetled by those of Newcastle, Gloucester, Plymouth, 
Sunderland, Whitehaven, Exeter, Stockton, and 
even Goole, and Yarmouth, ‘The customs receipt 
in'1761 amounted to £37,600; in 1836, to £52,470; 
in 1840, (Sables ar in rg had ng sey Th 
ipping belonging to the consi- 
Sebi on the increase daring the present cent In 
1776 the number of vessels registered was 85. In 
1835 it was 122 = 15,308 tons, besides numerous 
small craft and fishing boats; and in 1847, 164 —= 
19,078 tons. ‘There are ship-yards here, in which 
many large vessels have been built—L. appears to 











extends to Burnham-Overy on the E, and to the 
entrance of Wisbech-harbour on the W. The bar- 





ton and the navigation of the river Welland, and 
whereby also no less than 170,000 acres of fertile 


in and near the Bedford level, and all the low lands 
have already been considerably improved by the new 


long ceased to be so to any extent except in articles 
connected with shipping. There are however seve- 
ral large malthouses and breweries, cork-euttingg 
establishments, sacking, rope and twine manufacto- 
ries, iron founderies, tobacco and corn-mills, &c. 
The new market-house is a large and commodious 
edifice, erected in 1830. Other edifices connected 
with trade and commerce are the excise office and 
the custom-house, ‘There are also bonded ware- 
houses for all foreign goods, except East India goods 
and tobacco, unless brought coastwise for home use 
‘or ships’ stores, 








History] Lambarie informs os that Lynn, “standinge on 
the sea, washed withe the water Isis, (the ‘was uel 
‘haonted of longe the with Hollanders, Flemings, and other na- 
ions of the east countryes, ax William of Newborrowe wit 

cethe in the life of Kinge Rich. 1” In the reign of Richard 1. it 
‘was much ted by Jews. Tn the ing reien It ine 
tinguished itself for its loyalty to King Jobn. In 1685, 1) 
164, 1635, 1636, and 1606, the plague A great ex: 
tent.’ During the civil war, L. was for the lnterost of 


‘and stood ase 
Seva et feces ea 

LYNNVILLE, a village in Warwick co., in Towa, 
U. 8, 162 m, SW by § of Indianapolis —Also a vile 
Inge in Giles’ co,, in ‘Tennessee, 

LYNN (West), a parish in Norfolk, 2.m. W of 
Kings Lynn, ,Atea 1710 aeres-| Pop. in 1841.47. 

LYNX-KRAAL, a Hottentot settlement in the B 
Patt of the Koranas country, on the Donkin, 120 m. 

of Lattaka. 

LYON, a river of Breadalbane, Perthshire, rising 
on the SE side of Benachastle, close on the boundary 
with Glenorchy in Argyleshire; expanding into 
Loch-Lyon; and falling into the Tay, 24 m. after 
that magnificent river's efflux from its cognominal 
lake, and amid the gorgeous scenery which surrounds 
Taymouth-castle. Its entire length of course is 82 
m. Of a host of mountain-tribotaries, the longest is 
Glenmore-water, 74 m. in length, joining it at the 
point of its leaving Fortingal. 

LYON (Sarst), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Basses-Alpes, cant. and 2'm. NE of Barrtme- Pop: 


1,895. 

LYONG, a small island in the Eastern seas. near 
the E coast of Obi, in S lat. 1° 39, E long, 128° 14’, 

LYONNAIS, a district in the SE of France, on 
the W side of the Saone and the Loire; bounded on 
the NE by Bourgogne; on the SE by Danphiny ; on 
the S by Lan; ‘and on the W by Anvergne. 
Teis about $0 m. in length, and 17 min breadth; 
and has an area of 781,018 hectares. It is fertile in 
wine, com, and fruit; and contains the towns of 
Lyons, Arbresle, Monthrison, St. Etienne, Tarare, 
St. Chamont, Condrieux, Belleville, and Charlieu, 
Ie now forms part ofthe deps. of the Rhone and the 


ire. 
LYONS, or more properly Lyow, a large and cele- 
brated city in the SE of France, the capital of the 
dep. of the Rhone, in N lat, 45° 45° 44”, E long. 4° 
49 24”, 245 m. SE of Paris, and 275 m. ENE of 
Bordeaux, at an alt. of 582 ft. above sea-level. ‘The 
Rhone and Seone, both coming from the northward 
approach within less than a mile of each other, flow 
for a few miles nearly parallel, and afterwards unite: 
on the tongue of land enclosed between the two rivers, 
a triangular ‘about 3m, in length cy SB furl. in 
average breadth, L. is chiefly built. ‘The form of 
the city is oblong; its I m,; its breadth, 
including the streets to the W of the Saone, about 1 
m.; but if we take in the scattered streets further to 
the W, on the heights of Fourvitres, the breadth is 
nearly’ 2m. All this space is surrounded by a ram- 
‘and the entrances to the city are by six gates. 
‘o the N of the city are the suburbs of Serin and 

Clair (conjointly called La Croix-Rousse); W of 
Saone, are those of St. Irenée, Vaise, St. Justy 





















Coad anciently been a manufacturing town, but it has 
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| St. George's; and on the 1. or E bank of the Rhone, 
| are the Faubourg Guillotiere and the Quartier-des- 
| Brotteaux.. ‘The N and W suburbs are, next to the 
| city itself, the quarters in which the weavers mostly 
| yeside. ‘The two rivers are both large; their chan- 
nels are of nearly the same breadth; the Rhone 
contains the greater yolume of water; but the Saone, 
in a commercial point of view, is the more important 
stream. ‘The bridges over the placid stream of the 
Saone were 10 in number previous to the great in- 
undation of 1840, when the two rivers met in the 
midst of the city. L. is more remarkable fur its 
trade than for elegance as a town, “The second 
city of France,” says a recent tourist, “in all save 
its situation, and perhaps the grandeur of its quays, 
=a grandetr provuced. by the towering height. pd 
rock-like massiveness of its buildings,—is a disap- 
pointing town. In point of beauty and cheerful 
gaiety, Bordeaux bears away the bell; so far as the 
Outward and visible signs of commercial prosperity go, 
far as crowded thoroughfares and processions of 
vehicles are concerned,—Marseilles beats all rivals 
hollow. In its public buildings, L. is heavy and unat- 
tractive ; in its streets, sombre and unimposing,—quite 
destitute, in fact, of that crush and tide of moving 
pop. which distinguishes many less important Freneh 
towns,—Nantes, for example. The piled ranges of 
| the quays, and’ the towering height of the rocks, 
| which rise above the houses, give the place its best 
characteristic. The late growth of L. has been 
| xapid.” ‘The streets cross each other at right angles; 
| bur they are in general narrow, and many of them 
dark and gloomy, except in the new parts of the 
| town, The square of Louis le Grand or the Place- 
| de-Bellecour, and the quays along the Rhone, display 
| considerable elegance in their edifices. The houses 
{are for the most part of hewn stone, and are gene- 
| rally five or six stories high, partaking—as remarked 
| jc2t all the gloominess ofthe street and builtin a 
| heavy styleof architecture. Of the public promenades 
the finest arethe Allee Perache, and L'-He-Barbe. OF 
the public buildings the most noted are the Hotel- 
de-ville, and the large hospital called Hotel-Dieu. 
‘The Hospice-de-la-Charite 1s remarkable only for its 
extent, being capable of containing 9,000 patients. 
| ‘The cathedral, one of the oldest churches in France, 
is a large building in the Saracenie style on the 1. 
bank of the Saone. ‘The church of Ainay deserves 
attention as a relic of antiquity, being situated on 
the ruins of a temple of Augustus. Of the other 
ehiurehes of the city, those of the Chartreux and St. 
| Nizier alone deserve to be visited. ‘The palace of 
| St. Pierre, formerly « monastery, has a five eolice- 
| tion of paintings, statues, and’ antiques, and a Ik 
| brary of 20,000 volumes. —L. has 2 theatres, one 
| of which is accounted the finest provincial theatre 
| in Brance. ‘The other buildings deserving of spe- 
| ial notice are the arsenal, the Place-dus Chance, 
| and the mint. ‘The best private houses are sita, 
| ated at the two extremities of the town. L. has a 
{ 




















variety of antiquities, — the remains of an aque- 
duct, a theatre, reservoirs, and mosaies.—Among its 
literary institutions are an academy of sciences 
founded in 1700, and an academy of fine arts founded 
in 1724. Its establishments for the education of 
youth are in considerable repute; they consist of a 
Primary and secondary school established in 1803, a 
veterinary school, and a number of private semina- 
ries, The public library, occupying a fine building 
on the r. bank of the Rhone, is said to contain about 
120,000 vols, the largest provincial collection of 
books in Frattee. There are societies of medicine, 
agriculture, and commerce in the city, and a fine 
botanic garden 


Manufactures] L.'s the first manufactoring town in France, 








and is patieulary noted for its extensive fabrics of sik. Info 
wer years it supplied a great part of Enrope with silk wares 
Before the revocation of the edict of Nantes—from 1650 to 1680, 
=the number of looms in I. and its neighbourhood was reckoned. 
‘as ranging from 9,000 to 13,000. ‘This was a vast amount of 
manufacturing riches for the period; but the wise and just enaet- 
ment of Hensi Qoatre was put aside by the intriguing priests 
who surrounded the grande movarque; the silk weavers were 
scattered abroad over Europe; Spitalfields received ts eolonyy | 
and 1. was all but rained. From 1689 to the close of the 
4.000 is estimated as the number of looms iu Te Bs 
of the next cent. the damage had been #0 far tbat We 
find 12,000 metiers again rattling at the junction of Rhone and 
Saone. Between 1750 and 1798 L. attained her highest 
of manufacturing prosperity previous to the great revolution, 
She numbered then at least 18,000 looms. ‘The featricidal strage. 
gle of the revolution followed. Lin the siege which she sus: 
talned at the hands of the convention, Jost $0,000 of het eit 
and the number of looms fell to 3,000. From 1804 to 1812—the 
dest industrial period of the empire—the amount of looms ranged. 
at from 10,000 to 12,000. ‘The peace rapidly increased their 
numbers In 1816 there were upwards of 20,000 looms tn Le 
‘The best two years of the restoration, industrially considered, 
‘were 1526 and 1527—in the latter of which 27,000 looms were at 
the authority of an official statement, in 1803, thera 
‘Were then about 40,000 silk looms in L and its vicinity ; 
17,000 in the city inéra muros, 9,000 In the 

















ats 
the contiguous deps. of Loire, Saone-et-Loire, Ain, Isere, and 
‘Drome. In 1835 it was estimated, also oilcialy, that there were 
{in and about L. as many as 38,000 weavers, of whom 8,000 were 
‘masters. and 30,000 compagnons or journeynven and other assst~ 
ants. The number of silk weavers was apt to vary greatly In 
the first part of this last decennial period, the revolutionaty: 
movements having obliged many of the workmen to emigeate ab 
different times from France to Zurich and elsewhere; but Hugo 
‘estimated the aggregate pop. depending for a livelihood of tbe 
silk weaving in L. and its vicinity afew years agoat 80,000 persotis. 
The weaving at L is not conducted in large tuctories, a3 in the 
chief manufacturing towns of Great Britain, but is almost wholly. 
Gomestic. The silk-merchants—of whom there are from 500 0 
600 in L.—supply the weavers with the patterns and raw mate 
ial, sometimes with the remesses and reeds, and pay them ae 
conding to the quantity of manufactured goods they. 
‘The looms are the property of the master weavers, who com: 
only possess each from 2 to 6 or & ‘These are wrought at by 
the master himself, in his own apartments, aided by his family, 
and by such journeymen as he chooses to ehzage. ‘The eminence 
Which the silks of France have attained, is justly attributed, uot 
only to the intrinsic excellence of the fabrics themselves, but to 
the rapid production of new patterns. It is estimated that not 
more than 25 new pieces are on an average manufactured on the 
same pattern; and, indeed, the patterns are usually exhibited 10 
the wholesale bayer before the articles are manufactured at all 
‘The importance of the French silks maintaining their character 
for superiority of taste is so well-appreciated, that a large school 
of art has been established by the government at Le, in which 
the different departments of design are taught gratuitously (0 
‘about 200 students, who attend for a period of & years, The city. 
‘of L. pays 20,000 francs, and the government 3,000 francs, for the 
Support of this school." A. Botanical garden, hall of sels 
museum of natural history, and anatomical theatre belong to ie 
‘There are professors for 9 different classes,—the elementary class 
the bust-copying, living subject, ornamental, architectural, bot 
nical, engraving, and anatomical classes; and another, in which 
i lear the appteation to manatactures of ll hats ben po 
Viously taught, and the manner of transferring the designs of the 
artist to the loom of the weaver. ‘The advanced students are 
Feadily located as draughtsmen to the manufacturers. The 
of auch arta rom 3 a 10 or 1 dally, er wore and 
talents are of a high order, they are frequently admitted as part- 
tery in the houses where they are eatallaedy for th sucear of 
the most prosperous L. manufactures is almost universally trace- 
Able to the artistieal skill of some ove of the partners oF assistants. 
“A very remarkable feature in the industrial economy, Not 
only of L. but of all French mandifactuting towns,” say's a corre- 
‘spondent of the Morning Chronicle, whose comuiunications fit- 
‘ish many interesting detalls on the commercial condition of this 
‘great manufacturing city, “is the excelient inatitation called Le 
Conse des Prudhommes. This body, it is generally. known int 
Engiand, forms a species of trading ahd commercial tribunal be- 
fore which are settled all questions between workmets oF be- 
tween masters and workmen, relating to the manufacture, its 
merits, and its customs ‘The prud’hommes—contracted froin 
Prudent hornies-—constivate the most patriarchal species of 
court in Europe, ‘They are the elders,—the potent, grave, aid Tove= 
Fend seignears,'—of the craft. They are deep, and have been #0 
from youth, in'the mysteries of the ealling; in all its technical 
processes, and in all its social and industrial customs. Masters 
‘and workmen are equally represented on the bench of the prud’- 
hommes, each section of the community choosing Ks deputl 
and exponents, In L. the employers are represented by 
ter-manufacturers, called marchands fateicants, aid the 


ten by B ches dattlers ‘The personnel of tho tribunal Bene) 
= eieeece esc ae 
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out annually, and their successors being publicly elected 
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tere and men. pis obace cobb oer ee aa 
Grtices camtleae calod Suaes royesbaer 

fof these courts are called "Sit t 
tnd thse incest, the 


Bing man contending 


puted question, and upon Uo moral weight which is patiraly 
pe ty and ‘of the elders of the “inys- 
tery.’ One fundamental rule of the prudommes Is that ev 


aman upload bison cao: nok Bie ado: of a awe | of Jaca murders ensued The Eulletine Dang fund to sow 
‘on any account allowed to the pe inthe fen, | to execute the sanguinary mandates recelved from Paris, whole 
‘women, girls, and. boys, must th, ot en fer the parties were crowded together In boats, and sunk by the fire of 
gn fuion, ‘Nether albble wor quick ture the taes upon | cannon. The convention had even decree the ene demolion 
‘the Justice of a ease. I moat of flaws in of the city, the of its name, and the erection of a ew 
nade would Gnd hele oapalie imes. | town, under the name of Commune-Affranclil, when the Jaco- 
Aroagh, homely, raleot em cies of jrtice tppted ts | tan party was overthvows: in the pring of 181, severe vere 
the ready. of business, and men of the world, | actions took place tn this between the French 

arpernetiy conversant There | snd Anata; and on the stam of Bemanari fom Zi. 


fetiing matters with which they 
{s no appeal whatever. 
‘inal, and have the full foree of law, besides bet ti sorered and 
‘ile by the perfec contdence ofall classes ofthe working and 
‘the preparatory 
‘and coneliaforydlzcnastons fs called an “invitation and is isoed 
for the small fee of 90 centimes, or threepence. ‘The summons 
to attend the regular and more formal cout sealed a citation, 
‘Dat processes comparatively sekiom, get beyond the fist stage.” 


her manafictres a bs are hat eats, carpt 
j bons anid copper buttons, and jewellery. "The 
ta ea tha pace are the ext to Pas in 


mere L, possesses an advantage of rare occurrence in 
{in the command of coal. ‘The merehants of L. trade with 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and even with the states of 
the North. "From Spain they import fine wool, from Italy lanze 
quantities of raw silk, which they frequently return in a manu- 
fMetured state, partly through the medium of the Rhone and the 





November, all well-freq 


‘The pop. of L. before the first revolution is said to 
have been 150,000. At one period it was rednced 
to little more than half that number; but in 1836 it 
was 147,293; and in 1846 it was returned at 159,783. 
It is the see of the archbishop of Lyons and Vienne, 
‘and the seat of the provincial courts, and of a Calvin- 
istic consistory. ‘The neighbourhood of L. is one of 
the most pleasant spots in France, being not only 
more rich but more populous than the vicinity of 
Paris. Viewed from an eminenee, it presents to the 
eye a succession of villages, chateaux, and country 
Houses, in the middle of lawns, pleasure-grounds, and 
gardens, the whole laid out ina better taste than is 
common on the continent. The variety of hill and 
dale, of wood and vineyard, of meadow and corn- 
field, intermixed with the houses in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, gives it a lively and rural air, 
which seldom belongs to a populous city. A num- 
ber of baths are erected along the banks of the rivers. 
—Steamers daily ply on the Rhone to Vienne, Va- 
lence, Avignon, and Arles; and on the Saone to 
Chalons. A railway connects L. with the Loire at 

; and other lines now in progress of forma- 
tion, will bring it into railway communication with 
Paris and Marseilles—The city is defended by a 
line of fortifications on the E; by several forts on the 
1. bank of the Rhone, and the r. bank of the Saone: 
and by the forts Montessuy and Calvire. ‘The 
fort ot Montcany commands the faubourg of Croix- 
Rousse, which is the St. Antoine of L., “a moral 
yoleano teeming with turbulence and. sedition,” 
whence in 1831, the weavers, driven to desperation 
LS starvation, ane forth upon the city, and held six 


days’ possession of it. 
Hetry Uw foanded aboa #2 years before the Chistian ea, 
the Roman 4 fanutius Planeus, and was destined a 
an eylam to Tabadltants of Vienne whom the All 
id expelled from their territory. ‘The’ new town, which re 
ceived the name tan, was made the capital of Celtic 











Dut was soon peror 
Neto, In the 12th and 2ith cents, many opulent filen fed 
hither from Italy, on account of the troubles which agitated that 

to have been the first to introduce the silk 
jution burst forth in 1789, and soon 
fn this city,—the one attached to the 
to a moderate reform eter the 


March 1815, the princes of the house of Bourbon were obligel — { 

by the military to withdraw: and a part of the Inbabltants re 
ved the invader with acchunations —Parliamentary papers. 

pealerning Chremice.— Bosering’s Report. — Inglis. — Hage. = 


TONS, « township of Ontario co, New York, 
U.S. on the Erie canal, 175 m. WNW of Albany. 
Pop. 4,802.—Also a township in Tonia co, in Michi- 
gan, 134 m. WNW of Detroit, at the head of the 
steam-boat navigation of Grand river, and 100 m. 
from its mouth. Pop. 497. 

LYONS (Gutr oF), See Liox. 

LYONS-LA-FORET, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Eure, 11 m, NE of Andelys. 
se | PG DNSHATL, Hereford, 2} m. ESE 

LYO} a parish of Herefor m. ESE 
of Kington. Area 4, 30 acres. Pop. in 1841, 902. 

LYPTAU._ See Lirrav. 

LYRA, an island of the Yellow sea. in the archi- 
pelago and to the SW of the peninsula of Corea, in 
N lat. 34° 10’, and E long. 126° 7’. 

LYS, Leve, Luss, or Lisa, a river which has its 
source in France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, 
and cant. of Huechin, 11 m. WSW of Bethune. It 
flows first N to Thérouenne; then turns E and waters 
Aire and St. Venant; thence enters the dep. of the 
Nord and bathes Merville, Estaires, and Armen- 
tieres. A little below the latter town it takes a NE 
direction along the confines of Belgium. Near Me- 
nin it enters the wov. of West Flanders, in which it 
passes jows thence into E. Flanders, and, 
after a sinuous course of about 126m, 57 of which 
are within the French frontier, throws itself i into the 
Sehelde,.on the 1. bank, at Ghent. 





and the canals with which it is connected an impor- 
tant system of communication. Its principal aifiu- 
ents are the Deule and Mandelle, the latter of which 
it receives on the }. Its chief articles of transit are 
charcoal, stones, lime, wine, and oil. ‘This river for- 
merly gave its name to 4 dep. of France, now com 
prised in the Belgian prov. of West Flanders—Also } 
a village in the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. aud 
8 m. SE of St. Gengou-le-Royal, and 18 m. NW of 
Magon. Pop. 400. i 
LYS (Sarst), a canton, commune, and town of 

France, in the dep. of the Haute-Garonne, and ar- | 
rond. of Muret. ‘The cant. comprises 11eom. Pop. { 
in 1831, 6,011; in 1841, 6412. The townis 9m. { 
WNW ‘of Muret, and 16 m. WSW of Toulouse. i 

{ 








Pop. 1,223. It has manufactories of sealob ace, and ear 
ries on a considerable trade in charcoal. 
LYSANDER, a township in Onondaga co. in the 
state of New York, U.S. 144m. W by N of Albany. 
Pop. 4,306. 
"LYSIEG, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 6 
WSW of Stanislawow. Pop. 1,800. Tt has a mao 
up 





nufactory of marocco leather. 
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LYSING, a haerad of Sweden, in the W part of 
the prefecture of Linkoeping. a 

LYSKOVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 50 m. SE of Nijnei-Novgorod, district and 
4m, SW of Makariev, on the r. bank of the Volga. 
Pop. 4,000. It has a seignorial castle and 6 churches. 
A large fair for horses and cattle is held here once 


a-year. 
‘LYSOBYKL a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
and 42 m. SSW of Siedlec, obwod and 21 m. SW 
of Radzyn, on the r. bank of the Wiepre. Pop. 445. 
LYSSYIA-GORY, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. and district and 20 m. WNW of Tamboy, 
on the r. bank of the Tchelnovaia. 
| LYSTER, a parish of Norway, in the diocese and 
105 m. NE of Bergen, and bail. of North Bergen. 


Pop. 2.606, 
“LYSZKOWO, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Augustowo, obwod and 29 m. E of Seyny, and 30 















m. NNE of Grodno, on the I. bank of the Niemen, | 
Pop. 250. og 

LYTHAM, a parish and village in the hund. of | 
Amounderness, co.-palatine of Lancashire, 5.m. SW 
of Kirkham, on the N bank of the estuary of the | 
Ribble, Of late years L. has been much resorted to | 
as a watering-place, and, in consequence, has under. 
gone many improvements. Area 5,240 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 1,523; in 1841, 2,082. : 

LYTHAN’S (Sr.), a parish in Glamorganshire, 
5} m. SW by W of Cardiff. Pop. in 1841, 110, 

LYTHE, a parish and township in the N. R, of 
Yorkshire, 33 m. NW of Whitby. ‘The parish ine 
cludes the townships of Barnby, Borrowby, Ellerby, | 
Hutton-Mulgrave, L., Nickleby, Newton-Mulgrave, 
and Ugthorpe. ‘There are some alum works in this 
p. In the vicinity of the village is Mulgrave-castle, 
Area of p. 13,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,11 
1841, 2,080. 
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MAABDEH (Ex), a town of Upper Egypt, in the 
prov-and 13m. SRW of See wes m. E of Man- 
falut, near the r. bank of the Nile. It has 5 Coptic 
churches. Near it are extensive caverns which 
seem to have been employed as places of sepulture 
for the mummies of crocodiles. 

MAAD, or Map, a town of Hungary, in the co- 
mitat of Zemplin, 7 m. NW of Tokay, and 391m. S 
of Kaschau, in the midst of the Hegyallya chain of 
hills. Pop. 5,644. It has a synagogue and 2 
churches, a Catholic and a Protestant. The locality 











is noted for its wines and vintage fetes. In the 
Viinity the royal vineyard of Theresienberg. 
MAADE'H-EL-NO a town of Arabia, in 


the Nedjid, in the prov. of Jebel, 18 m. ENE of 
ean Ee aeasenths 18 m. e 


MAADEN. See Anomaxa-MAaapex. 
MAAGDEN ISLAND. See Vinorx Isuaxp. 
MAAM, a mountain-pass in eo. Galway, | m, NW. 

of the head of the Cunnemara arm of Lough Corrib, 

in the glen of the Bealnabrack rivalet, and on the & 
verge of the p. of Ross. It constitutes the only prac- 
ticable inlet to the S, E, W, or central districts of 

Togee-counte, 

AMINA, an elevated and sablime monntan- 
pass, through the group of the Binabola mountains, 
In the barony of Ballinahinch, oo Galway. 

MAAM-TURK, a lofty motntain-pass in co, Gal- 

on the road from Renvyle to Oughterard, 8 m. 


way, 
ESE of Renvyle. 

, or MAANAN, a town of Arabia, near the 
frontier of Turkey in ‘Asia, and to the SE of the 
Dead sea, 84 m. SE of Jerusalem, and on the road 
from Damaseus to Mecca. It consists of two 
built on two hills, and, though situated in the midst 
of @ rocky country, possesses fine gardens and vine- 
yards. Its pomegranates, apricots, and peaches are 
of the finest quality. ‘The inhabitants derive their 
chief subsistence from the pilgrims who pass thi 

post to the 








the town, which is a kind of advan 
sacred city of Medina. They are extremely quarrel- 

















some, and the two sections of the town maintain 
incessant strife with each other. The environs are 
rocky, and are incapable of cultivation, ‘The town 
derives its chief importance from its springs. 
MAANINGA, a village of Russia in Europe, in 
the grand-duchy of Finland, gov. and 24 m. NW of. 
Kaopio, and district of CBdre-Savolax. 
MAANGIRY, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 
sidency of Madras, prov. of Malabar. and district of 
Eroaad, 15 m. SW of Nellembur, and 30 m. ESE of 
ficut. 


MAANSELKA, a chain of hills in the NW part 

of Russia in, Europe, in the grand-duchy of Finland, 

and gov. of Uleaborg, Tt is connected on the SEE 

with the Olonetz mountains, and on the NW with 

the chain of the Dofrines; and thus forms a portion 

of the dividing-line between the White sea and the 
tic. 


MAARSEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
and 5 m. NW of Utrecht, on the I. bank of 1 
Wecht. Pop. 1,150, half of whom are Jews. It has 


as) and contains many fine villas, 
MARS. "See Maven 


MAASLAND, formerly a department of Holland, 
the cap. of which was the Hague. In 1809 and 1810 
it was poco amongst the French deps. of the 
Deux-Nethes, Bouches-du-Rhin, and Bouches-de- 
la-Meuse. Tt now forms the S part of the prov. of 
Holland.—Also a village of Holland, in the S 
of the prov. of Holland, cant. and 4 m. of 

i WNW of Rotterdam. Pop. 


MAASLANDSLUIS, or Maasuurs, a 
prov. of S. Holland, 
of Rotterdam, on 
an arm of feuse. Pop. Tt bas manu- 
factories of sail-cloth, cordage, leather, and oil; and 
building-docks, Herring, cod, and whale-fishing, 
form also important objects of local in Tan 
turns one deputy to the provincial states, 
MAASOE, an island of the Arctic ocean, d 
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N coast of Norway, to the W of the island of Ma- 
gerde, in N lat. 71°, E long. 24° 35’. It is about 9 
m, in’ length, and has a good port, It is unhealthy, 
5 sonny populated 

MAASTRICHT. Seo Marsraicur, 

MAAT, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Bengal’ prov. and 42 m. NW of Agra: trict and 
83 m. SW of Aligur, on the 1, bank of the Jumna. 

MAATSUYKER'S ISLANDS, a small in 
the Southern, ocean, near the SW expe of Van Die- 
men’s Land, in $ lat. 43° 80', B long, 146° 20°. 

MABAH, a town of Nigritia, in Kanem, 69 m. E 
of Lari, on the N bank of Lake Chad. 

MABAKHESER-KOUL, a lake of Chinese Tur- 
Kestan, extending between 40° and 42° N lat., and 
83° and 85° Klong. Ttisabout 48 m. in length from 
E to W, and 14 m. at its greatest breadth. 

MABARRE, a town of Upper Guinea, on the 
coast of Sierra-Leone, and in the Timmanch eoun- 
try, AB-m. H of Breetown, onthe r bank of the Ro- 

lie 

MABBA, a river of Brazilian Guayana, an afflu- 
ent of the Rio Negro, which it joins on the r. bank, 
near Santa-Isubel. 

y, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
on the I. bank of the Rio Negro, 60 m. above the fort 
of Siio-Gabriel. ¥ 

MABELLY, a town of Upper Guinea, on the coast 
of Sierra-Leone, and in the Timmaneh country, St 
m. E of Freetown, on the r. bank of the Rokelli. 

MABGHIA-KABAB-GANGRI, a mountain of 
‘Tibet, in the S part of the prov. of Ngari, and to the 
SW of Lake Ravan-Hrad. 

MABIAN, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 36 m. 
ENE of Loheia, and 105 m. WNW of Sana. 

MABOMPRE’. acommune and village of Belgian 
Luxemburg, in the eant. of Bastogne. Pop. 65 

MABRA (Ras et), a headland of Algiers, in the 
prov. of Constantine, on the W side of the entrance 
Of the gulf of Bona, in N lat. 37°. 

MABRUK, « town of the Sahara, 185 m. NNE 
of ‘Timbuctn, on the road from that town to Agably. 
Tr is a large place, and its houses are substantially 
built of stone. ‘The surrounding country is very fer- 
tile. Its inhabitants are chiefly Tuaricks. 

MA-BUNG, a town of Upper Guinea, on the coast 
of Sierra-Leone, and in the Timmanch country, 90 
m. E of Freetown, and near the 1. bank of the Ro- 
Kelli, between Ma-Yosso and Roketchiek. 

“MABUYAUHA, a river of Brazilian Gnayana, 
which flows into the Coyari, an affluent of the Ioana. 

MACABU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Tio- 
de-Faneiro, which rises in the N flank of the Serra- 
do-Frade, and runs E to the Lagoa-Feia. 

MACACOS, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which dise itself into the Rio-Madeira, on the 
x. bank, near Borba, 


MACACU, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and dis- 
trict of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the 1. bank of a river of 
the same nami ttle above the confluence of the 
Guapyassu.—The river has its source in the Serra- 
dos-Orgiios; and after a tortuous course, in a gener- 
ally SW direction, of about 45 m., throws itself into 
the NE side of the bay of Rio-de-Janeiro. Its ban} 
are unhealthy from malaria. 

MACAEL, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 82 
‘m. NE of Almeria. Pop. 1,310. 

‘MACAHALAR, a bay of the N coast of the 
island of Mindanao, Philippine islands, in N lat. 8° 
40, and E long. 184° 30. It is 24m. in breadth at 
its entrance, and about equal in depth. 

MACAHE’, a village of Brazil, in the prov. and 
comarca of Rio-de-Janeiro, at the mouth of the Rio- 
‘Maeahé, extending along the foot of a chain of hills 
which encompasses a large bay. Its harbour can 

















receive vessels not exceeding 200 tons—The Rio- 
Macahé rises in the Cordilheira-dos-Aimores, to the 
SE of Nova-Friburgo, and flows into the ocean op- 
posite the isles of Santa-Anna. 

MACAIRE (Sarvr), a cunton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Gironde and ar. 
rond. of La Réole. The cant. comprises 14 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 10,176; in 1841, 9,983. The town is 
10m. W of La Réole, and 29 m. SE of Bordeaux, 
on the r. bank of the Garonne. Pop. 1,582. It is 
of considerable antiquity, and has an exchange, a 
fine Gothic church, and & port the trade of which 
consists chiefly in the wine of the locality.—Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, and 
cant. of Montfaucon, 9 m. SW of Beaupreau. ' Pop. 


1,551. 
MACAMBIRA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Ceara, rising in the Serra-dos-Cocos, and flowing 
into the Rio-Poti, on the r. bank, 

MACANNA, a district of Senegambia, in the king- 
dom of Bambuk, on the r. bank of the Falémé, an 
affluent of the Senegal. Its chief place is Tam- 


banoura. 

MAGANS-DE-CAMINHA, a town of Portugal, 
in the ‘prov. of Estremadura, comarea and 20 1. 
ENE of Thomar, and 36 m. ENE of Leiria. Pop. 
250. 

MACANS-DE-DONA-MARIA, a town of Por- 
tugal, in the prov. of Estremadura, comarea and 15 
m. ESE of Chio-de-Conce, and 21 m. NE of Tho- 
mar, on Mount Santa Elena, and near the r. bank of 
the Alja. Pop. 1,700. 

MACAO, a Portuguese town and settlement on 
the coast of China, occupying a projection on the 
‘SW side of an island called Heang-shang, on the W 
side of the estuary of the river of Canton, 40 m. 
below the Bocca Tigris, in N lat. 22° 11'10”, E long. 
118° 30° 18” rat ‘The peninsula itself is al- 
most an island, being only joined to it by a low nar- 
row isthmus not above 400 yds. wide, across. which 
is erected a barrier or wall by which all communica 
tion between the peninsula and the rest of the island 
is cut off at the pleasure of the Chinese authorities, 
who hold the barrier, and have barracks for troops 
on the other side. ‘The wall has « few pieces of 
cannon upon it; but is ina rainous state near the 
bay, where it has been broken down by the encroach- 
ments of the sea. ‘The extreme breadth of the Por- 
tuguese settlement is about } m.; its length, 3 m, 
"The town presents a pretty appearance from the 
roadstead, its white-washed houses being built on 
the acclivity of two hills, around a. spacious semi-. 
circular bay encompassed with hills, which are 
crowned with forts, convents, and churches; but its 
streets are narrow, and the houses of the Chinese 
part of the population are wretched in the extreme, 
‘The chief beauty of the town consists in a long line 
of well-built houses on the beach, with a broad walk 
in front ealled the Praya Grande. Behind this ter- 
race, the houses are thrown together in a ly 
confused manner; and the Christian churches, of 
which there are no fewer than 12, appear cnriously 
intermixed with Chinese houses and temples. The 








ks | forts above the town have an imposing appearance; 


but are mounted with unserviceable guns. With the 
exception of churches and convents, the only public 
building of consequence is the senate-house, which 
forms a termination to the only: spacions street in 
the town. ‘The governor's house, built near the 
landing-place, has nothing le in its struc 
ture or appearance, but commands a beautiful pr 

pect. ‘The English factory, a plain. commodions 


building, is eo ‘to it; other nations have fac- 


tories built in same style. Vessels of 











cannot enter the harbour; bat must anchor Heal 4 
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m. to the E. Vessels destined for Canton, are com- 
monly detained about 24 hours in M. roads, till the 
Chinese government send out a pilot, and permission 
to enter the ‘Tigris. Although only that portion of 
it above the Bocca has been called the river, yet in 
reality the proper limits of the entrance to the river 
of Canton are defined by the little peninsula of M. 
on the W, and the island of Lintao on the E. ‘These 
ints are from 15 to 20m. apart, and between them 
Fis several small islands—M was at onetime a place 
of the greatest importance to the Portuguese, being 
the centre of their trade, not only with China, but 
with Japan, Siam, Cochin-China, and all the coun- 
tries in this part of Asia. Since the general decline 
of their Indian trade, it has sunk into a place of 
comparatively little importance. ‘The Porti 
and foreign pop. was estimated in 1822 at 4.315; 
in 1882 at 5,859, of whom 4,073 were Whites, 311 
Caffre slaves, and 774 Tartar slaves. ‘The Chinese 
pop. was supposed to amount to 80,000. ‘The 
Son amounts to about 00 blacks, all of whom ori 
nally came from Goa, and other Portuguese settle- 
ments in India, ‘They have Portuguese officers. 
‘From constant intermarriage with the Chinese, it is 
‘with difficulty that the Portuguese can now be dis- 
tinguished so far as personal appearance goes. ‘The 
greater part of the so-called Portuguese are. in fact, 
‘Mestigos, or mongrels, descended from European 
fathers but Chinese or Malay mothers. ‘The motley 
character of the pop. of M. seldom fails to strike a 
visitor. “Both Hong Kong and Singapore,” sa; 
Mr. Adams, “ offer great variety of costume to the 
notice of the traveller, but no place in the course of 
our wanderings amused me so much as the strange 
and popnlous city of M., particularly on account of 
the endless succession of Oriental figures that are 
there continually passing before the eye. For ex- 
ample, the intelligent Parsee, with high-crowned 
cap and snowy robes, contrasts with the sable gar- 
ments and odd-shaped hat of the demure and sanc- 
tified Catholic priest; the swarthy son of Portugal, 
with haughty step and dark flashing eye, with the 
Brahmin, mild, observant, and serene; the wealthy 
British merchant, with the influential Mandarin; the 
table moneyed Armenian, in his picturesque 
splendid dress, with the French officer and Eng- 
lish sailor; while Portuguese damsels, gliding along 
to mass, with lustrous, expressive eyes and drapery 
gracefully thrown over the head and shoulders, com 
plete the attractive picture. In every corner of the 
city swarms of narrow-eyed Chinese, acute, cunning, 
and industrious, eager to barter, greedy for gain, are 
importunate, impudent, but always good-natured. 
‘Some of these worthies may be seen sitting in grou 
in the middle of the squares, quietly pursuing their 
various occupations.” ‘The principal Portuguese 
functionaries are the governor, the judge, and the 
bishop, each of whom receives about £200 sterling 
Per ann, The whole of the shipping. consists of 
about 16 small vessels, measuring little more than 
5,000 tons, and even these vessels are generally 
chartered for foreign parts by Chinese adventurers, 
the owners being destitute of means to load them. 
‘The British merchants are the sole prop and support 
of the town. Independent of the money circulated 
by them, two-thirds of the revenue is derived from 
4 tax levied upon their goods and property. ‘There 
are here a well-endowed college for the education of 
Catholic priests, a royal grammar school, in which 
childen are taught to read and write Porty; 
an English hospital, and several benevolent institu- 
tions. “The American Presbyterian mission has a 
printing press, with metallic types, in snccessful 
operation here. Camoens, while holding the office 























Ks Portuguese judge at M., composed the greater 








part of ‘The Lusind” here, in/a garden’ in the’ rear 
of the town. 

Climate.] Mis exposed, during the summer 
months, to typhoons, which occur almost every year, 
and occasionally, leave fearfal marks of thei vio- 
ence. It is however a healthy place, and u favourite 
resort for invalids from all parts of India. ‘The fol- 
lowing table exhibits tho’ range of the therm. and 
barom. at M. during the year 1831: 


Highest. Lowest Mean helght 


temp. temp. of baron, 
La 53° 20 28 
iat 49 30-18 
7 56 30-20 
83 66 30-08 
85 1 29-95 
89 a 29.92 
92 al 29-87 
30 i) 20-88 
88. 6 29-1 
86 61 30-08 
80. 57 30-14 

. 70 8T 20-28 








History:] The earliest Enropean traffic with Chin 
Incl Up the Portuguese, who are sal to hare 
‘of Ning-po or Siampo, in the first years of 
{nots the viceroy of Gow sent 8 veel fom that setiement 
‘with an envox. whose prudence was totally defeated by the con- 
duct of the maritime commanders. The Portuguese, however, 
to China in repelling a Japanese 
‘this island to them in perpetuity, and 
in ‘The Chinese account of the 
the celestial empire, 
dynasty Ming, the Porta 
the place, and have increased consid 
in the space of several hundred years. ‘The indulzence of 
‘empire has overshadowed and strrounded them. 
Hence they have stood in awe of our majesty and felt our good- 
‘wonderfal 





od: appears as he rot of te Leen tower 
Spoton which the forelgver lie they have ealed “The enh 
ime had’ no fixe anchoring paces ‘They chow bays 
tng the mst which were denouingicl pow 


ence 
tant from the villaze of Tseen-shan 20e (about-4m.. 'Theroad 
toi sa 

The: 


‘At that time they had merely 20 or 30'mat sheds, But the mer: 
chants, scheming after gain, gradually brought tiles, and ‘wood, 
and stone, and converted the sheds into houses, ‘Thus they were 
collected; obtained a place of abode: they then dwelt there and 
gave a rent, From this tine all the other anchoring-places were 
deserted, and M. only resorted to by the foreign ships. ‘They 
Wwere tot allowed much more than haif-a-mile (towards the inte- 
Flop). In the 2d year of Wanlech (1570) a barvier was built, and 
officers sent to guard it. On six days every month the gate wax 
opened: and yearly a quantity of rice sent in. On the days 








quested the viceroy and Foo- to engrave on a stone the five: 

following prohibitions. 1. All old or new foreign merchants, who 
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‘upwards of 80 years the foreigners who eame to M. lived in peace 
and it i In the 8th year of 


unl prosperity, Thelt, op. also Increased. 
‘Yung-ching (about 1700) there were in M. 517 foreign men, and 
663 toale slaves. ‘There were 1,997 foreign women, and 990 


women slave. ‘The groun-rent paid Into the Poo-ching-aze's 
treasury was 600 taels."—Davia's Roberts's Embassy.— 
Ruschenberger. 


MACAO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of Es- 
pes comarca and 291. BSE Me Thomar, 
and 14 m, ENE of Abrantes, and 8 m. from the r. 
bank of the Togus. Pop. 2,245. It has manufne- 
toties of common woollen fabri 

MACAPA’, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 
210 m. NW of Para, on the J. bank and near the 
mouth of the Amazon, and a little to the N of the 
Equator, and 95 m. NE of Belem. Pop. 6,000. 
‘Te houses are built of brick. ‘The environs are 
fertile in maize, rice, mandioca, and cotton. 

MACARAS, a river of South East Africa, in 
Monomotapa, which descends from the E side of 
Mount Foura, runs E, and joins the Manzora, on 
the I. bank, after a course of about 150 m. 

MACARL See Macnt. 

MACARIO (Saxro), a small island of the Medi- 
terranean, near the S coast of the island of Sardinia, 
near Cape Pula, and 12m. SSW of Cagliari. It is 
surmounted by a tower. 

MACARSCA, or Moxar, a town of Dalmatia, 
in the circle and 83 m. SE of Spalatro, and 78 m. 
NW of Ragusa, on the Adriatic, opposite the island 
of Brazza, in N lat. 48° 17, and E long. 17° V’. 
Pop. 1,300. It lies at the foot of Mount Briocovo, 
and has two suburbs, 3 churches, and barracks for 
500 men. ‘The town is built in the form of a crescent 
fronting the sea, with houses of a cream-coloured 
freestone. ‘The port is small, but possesses a con- 
siderable export trade in figs and other fruit. In 
the vicinity are extensive fisheries. 

MACARTHUR, a township in Logan co, in the 
state of Ohio, U.S. Pop. 1,674. ~ 

MACARTHUR, a river of Australia, which flows 
into the gulf of Carpentaria, on its SW side. Dr. 
Leichardt struck it in S lat. 16° 5’, E long. 136° 10’, 
when he found it flowing along a well-grassed openly 
timbered land.—Also a river of Victoria, descending 
from the Australian alps, and flowing SE into Lake 
King.—Also a river of New South Wales, an afilu- 
ent of the Gloucester. 

MAGARTHURSTOWN, a village in Athens co., 
in the state of Ohio, U. 8,71 m. SE of Columbus, 

MACARTHY’S ISLAND, an island in the Gam- 
bia river, about 175 m. above Bathurst, in the Cat- 
tuba territory, is Bf min length, ‘and about 1 

‘op. I 





m. in averngg breadth. Bop 1,500 

‘MAG, Y (Care), a headland of China, on 
the SE coast of the prov. of Shan-tung, in N lat. 36° 
54’.—Also a cape on the W coast of N. America, in 
N lat. 57° 1. 

MACAS, or Sevita-pEL-Ono, « town of Eena- 
dor, in the ‘ancient prov. of Qaixos and Macas, 180 
m. 8 of Quito, and 72 m, ENE of Cuenca, on the r. 
bank of the Morona. It was formerly a place of 
importance, from the richness of the gold mines in 
the vicinity. 

MAC-ASKILL, two islands in the N. Pacific, in 
the E part of the Caroline archipelago. ‘They are 
small, low, and surrounded by reefs. Pelelop is in 
N lat. 6° 18',E long. 160° 47. ‘They are covered 
with Inxtriant vegetation, and produce considerable 
quantities of cocoa-nuts. ‘The inhabitants are well- 
made, and pleasant in countenance; with long black 
hair, oblique eyes and white teeth. "Their eanoes are 
well-built ‘These islands were discovered in 1809, 
by the English captain whose name they bear. 

MACA\ or MaNoKassan, the chief settle 
wnt ot the Dutch in the island of Celebes, situated 








‘on the SW coast, in S lat. 5°9', E long. 119° 36, 
and named Wy them Fort Rotterdam. It is about 
800 ft. from the beach, and has a pier which serves 
for unloading ships and close to which there are 15 
or 16 ft. water. The walls of the fort are high and 
strong. Without the land-gate is a Jarge plain, on 
the N side of which is situated the town where most 
of the Europeans reside. Towards the sea-face is a 
strong battery, which commands the ronds to a great | 
distance; and the water is so deep that line-of-battle 
ships might lie within pistol-shot of the shore. The 
streets, which cross each other at right angles, are 
broad, and formed of tolerably good houses. "The 
Chinese live together in one street, which is named 
after them. ‘The town is palisadoed all round, and 
is at night closed by gates. The environs are ver 
pleasant, skirting on an extensive plain which 
reaches to the foot of a range of high mountains ex- 
tending 8 or 10m. Unlike most other Dutch settle. 
ments, which are encompassed by swamps and 
vided ‘by numerous canals, the country round M. is 
high, fine, and healthy.—M. was made a free port in 
1846. ‘The Dutch imports consist chiefly of piece- 
goods, fire-arms, amrmunition, coarse cutlery, and 
woollens; with nankeens, silk goods, sugar, tea, 
china-ware, and some smaller articles, from China. 
‘The exports consist of rice, cloves, nutmegs, sago, 
cotton wool, wax, tortoise-shell, &c. ‘The settlement. 
is flourishing; and Chinese junks carry on a direct 
trade with China, so that the mixed pop. of Dutch 
and half-castes, Chinese and natives, is very consider- 
able. Rice, poultry, deer, and wild hogs, are abun- 
dant, besides fruits of various kinds; and excellent 
fish are caught in the roads and about the islands. 
‘The Netherlands India government have not pub- 
ished any returns of the trade of M. since the open- 
ing of that place as a free port; but the following 
particulars have been supplied from private sources. 
In 1847 the total imports of merchandise amounted 
in value to 1,801,463 guilders; specie, to 181,122 g.; 
making a total of 1,932,585 g., or rather less than 
£150,000. ‘The exports of products amounted in 
valne to 2,460,448 g., in specie to 197,747g.; making 
a total of 2,658,195 g., or about £200,000. In 1848, 
the imports of merchandise amounted to 1,919,754 
gq and of specie to 184,540 g.; making a total of 
104,294 g., or about £160,000. The exports of 
jucts amounted to 2,785,537 g., and of specie tu 
99,282 g.; making a total of 2,884,769 g., or about 
£230,000. In 1847 there entered the port 52 vessels, 
and 1,559 native boats; in 1848, 55 vessels, and 
3,025 ‘native boats or prows. ‘The object of the 
Dutch in establishing a free port in the Celebean 
archipelago was to endeavour to restrict or cut off 
the trade of Singapore with the Celebes. As a free 
rt, however, M. has disappointed the wishes of the 
Buren. Restrictions exist at M. which are unknown 
in places where high duties are levied. Foreign 
vessels are at liberty to enter the port and to land 
every description of merchandise, but failing a mar- 
Ket there, they are strictly prohibited entering any | 
of the intermediate ports; even the independent | 
tajahs of the \bouring islands, not under Dutch | 
authority, are warned not to trade with other vessels 
than under the Dutch flag. Guns, muskets, gun- 
powder, principal articles of trade, “may be free! 
imported.” ‘The importer is also at liberty to sell 
them if he can; but since by a local regulation the 
buyer is not allowed to re-export, muskets, &e., can- 
not be so “freely imported” as the proclamation | 
would seem to permit. ‘Thus the sale of guns and | 
gunpowder is as effectually suppressed at M. as at i 
any part of Netherlands ‘Other articles, 4 
for example, fall under the same interdictive 
unless imported by Dutch vessels, when their 
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rt is readily granted, Procuring a port-clearance 
Er Mis attended with tore inconveaiance and delay 
than are experienced at any port of Java where 
duties are levied. With such restrictions and lets 
is it surprising that, as a free port, M. has not an- 
swered the expectations formed at its establishment? 
‘The Mattaschappy buy up all the Bugis sarongs, for 
the purpose of securing the trade at M., and to com- 
pel native traders to resort there for their purchases. 
Another great objection to trading with M. is the 
currency of Java bank paper, which gives Dutch 
traders un advantage over other competitors. Dutch 
paper-money exchanges at M. at 12 fanams per 
rupee, while in gold the exchange is 15 fanams; so 
that Java traders can sell their goods at an advan- 
tage of 20 per cent. above the Lake merchants, or 
faa andervell the Iatter to 38 equal, spout 

‘ortuguese abont 1525 obtained permission to estab- 
lish themselves here; but. about 1660 were driven 
‘out by the Dutch, who hold the fort and surrounding 
district in consequence of a treaty entered into with 
the native prince. ‘The English established a factory. 
here, in 1615, which they were under the necessity of 
abandoning, ' The Duteh have frequently been en- 
gaged in contests with the natives for the possession 
of the country; but they always succeeded in repell- 
ing their attacks. In 1810, the settlement surren- 
dered to the British; but was again surrendered to 
the Dutch in 1814—The kingdom of M., before its 
conquest by the Dutch, extended along the sea-coast 
from Boeleboele, in the bay of Boni, to the point of 
Lassem, and thence W to the point of Touratti or 
‘Tanakeke, and along the W coast N to Tanette or 
Aganondje; and reached inland as far as Boni and 
Soping, through the whole of which ‘the original 
Tanguage of the Macassars then prevailed. Its power 
was at its highest pitch about the middle of the last 
cent., when its princes not only ruled over almost 
the whole of Celebes, but had likewise rendered 
Loma, Mandelly, Bima, Tambora, Dompo, and 
Sangar tributary to them, and had conquered Bou- 
ton, Bungay, Gapi, the Xnlla islands, and Sambawa. 
‘They moreover held the government of Saleyer, and 
were in strict alliance with the inhabitants of Bali. 
‘The finishing blow was given to the independence of 
this state by the Dutch in 1778. 

‘MACASSAR (8rrarr of), the channel or arm of the sea which 
separates the islands of Boraco and Celebes, uniting the sea 
of Celebes on the N with that of Sonda on the S. It lies between 
‘1° N and 5° § lat, and 116* and 121° E long.; and is about 350 
1m, Jong, and from 110 to 140 m, wide, except at the N entrance 
‘where it is contracted to 50 m, This part of the Eastern seas is 
frequented by ships bound to China late in the season, although 
it nnds with shoals and rocky islands. In January and Feb- 
‘ua N winds preva which foro a strong earret through this 

MACAU, a town of France, in the dep. of La Gi- 
ronde, on the Garonne, 10 m.N of Bordeaux. Pop. 
1,492. 

MACAYA, a small town on the E coast of Africa, 
35 m. NNE of Brava. 

MAGAYO, or Macero, a town of Bru 
prov. of Alagoas, on the coast, in $ lat. 9° 4: . 
5,000. It stands on a platform about 50 or 60 
above sea-level, and distant from it about a 4 m.; 
but at a Tittle more than 1m to the NE, is a anal 
village close to the sea, called Jaragna, with two 
Whar ani a custom-house. ‘The bay of ML is of 
considerable size, and affords good anchorage. 

MACCAGNO, a district of Austrian Lombardy, 
in eR part of the prov. of Como, Tts chief 
town, of the same name, is 12 m. WNW of Lugano, 
on the E bank of Lago Maggiore. 

"ALUBA, a mud volcano of Sicily, 3} m. 
N of Girgenti. It consists of numerous little hil- 
locks, with craters, on a large truncated cone of ar- 
gillaceous barren soil, rising nearly 200 ft. above the 
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surrounding plain, and about a $m. in circuit, 
‘These craters are continually in action, throwing up 
a fine cold mud mixed with water, and containing a 

little petroleum and salt—Smyth. 
MACCLESFIELD, a parochial chapelry and bo- 
rough in the hund. of Macclestield, co.-palatine of 
Chester, 83 m. W by N of Chester, on the river 
Bollin, near its source, and at the S terminus of the 
Macclesfield branch of the Manchester and Birming- 
ham railway, by which it is 174 m. SSE of Man- 
chester. It is also connected with Etruria, Crewe, 
and Congleton by the N. Staffordshire railway. Area 
of chapelry, 2,410 acres. Pop. of borough, in 1801, 
8,743; in 1881, 23,129; in 1841, 82,523; in 1851, 
39,048. It is situated ‘on the acelivity of a steep 
hill near the borders of the district still called ‘Mac- 
lesfield forest The little river Bollin runs through 
the lower part of the town, and is crossed by several 
bridges connecting the town on the W with the sub- 
urbs on the E side of the stream. The i 
consists of four principal streets, contai 
houses of a superior order: the suburbs in Sutton 
and Hurdsfield townships also contain some good 
houses. Under the reform act the bo- 
rough is divided i nd the government 
vested in 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. ‘The in- 
come of the borough, in 1840, was £6,059; in 1849- 
50, £4,074.* Under the reform act, M. was en- 
franchised, and now sends 2 members to parliament. 
‘The limits of the old municipal borough and town- 
ship being conterminous, the most populous parts of 
Hurdsfield 


the adjoining townships of Sutton and 
were added to form the parl. boundary. ‘The num- 
ber of electors registered, in 1837, was 975; in 1843, 
946.—M. was formerly the centre of an extensive 
trade in wrought buttons of silk, mobair, and twist, 
cariously worked with the needle, and used in the 
decoration of fall trimmed suits. The weaving of 
silk was introduced in 1787. The trade was for a 
long time confined chiefly to grey bandanas, with a 
few romales and figured handkerchiefs; but it now 
comprises an extensive variety of piece-; 
cotton-trade was introduced here almost simulta- 
neonsly with the silk, and has made a less rapid but 
more steady progress. Connected with these branches 
of mannfacture are numerous a establish- 
ments for dyeing, bleaching, printing, &e. Copper 
and brass works at one period formed, a CoRnae 
article among the staples of the town, Coal abounds 
in the vicinity, and there are quarries of slate and 
freestone. By the new Mucclestield canal, this town 
communicates by the Peak forest canal with Man- 
chester, and by the Grand ‘Trunk with London and 
the intermediate counties. ‘The trade will no doubt 
also be greatly facilitated by the formation of the 
branch railway already noticed. 
MACCLESFIELD-FOREST, a chapelry in the 
of Prestbury, eopalatine of Chester, 4 m, E by 8 
of Macclesficld. Area 4,000 acres. Pop. 256. 
MACCLESFIELD-SHOALS, a shoal in the East 
ern seas, in N lat. 15° 20’ to 16° 10’, and between. 
113° 40’ and 114° 50° E long on which the depth of 
water is no less than 10, and not more than 50 fath, 
over a bottom of white sand and shells. 
MACCONNELSVILLE, a in Morgan co., 
in the state of Ohio, U.S, 73 m. E by 8 of Colum= 
bus, on the E bank of the Muskingam. Pop. 600. 
MACCRACKEN, a county in the W part of the 
state of Kentucky, U.S, Lon the N and NE 
bythe Ohio. Area 200 sq.m. in 1840, 4,745; 
5 . is Padueah. 
Crawford 


MACCUTCHINS} a 
©. in Ohio, U. S.,76 m. N of Colum Pop. 200. 

MACWARA, an island off the coast of co. Gal-, 
way, 11} m. SE of Slyne-head. It is 2 m.in 
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| MACDONALD, a village in Randolph co. in the 
state of Alabama, U. 8, 161m. E of foosa.— 
‘Also the eap. of Barry co,, in Missouri, 200 m. SW 
of Jefferson. . 

MACDONOUGH, a connty in the W part of II- 
linois, U, S., intersected by Water creek. Area 57 
sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 5,308; in 1850, 7,702. Its cap. 
is b.—Also a township in Chenango co., New 
York, 119 m. W of Albany. Pop. 1.369.—Also a 
village in Henry co Georgity 65 m. WNW of Mill 


edgeville. Pop. 300. 

(CDUPJ a small in the co. of Banff, 
and 1 m. E of the town of . It has one of the 
best harbours in the Moray frith; and about 10 or 
12 vessels belong to the place, which are chiefly em- 
ployed in the Baltic and London trade. Pop. in 
1841, 2,228. It is included in the parl. boundaries 
of the borough of Ban. 

MACHIAVALFORTORE, a town of Naples, in 
the prov. of Sannio, 15 m. E of Campobasso, Pop. 
2,000. 


i 

} 2,000. 
| MACEDON, or Maczpovra, a province in the 
{central part of European Turkey, extending from 39° 
| 58° to42° 4’ Nlat.; and bounded by Thrace, Bulgaria, 
| Servia, Thessaly, and the Archipelago. It is sep” 
| arated from the ‘adjoining countries by a barrier of 
| lofty mountains, having the Balkan on the N; the 
{ Garasu or Mesto on the E; Mounts Volatza and 
{ Olympus on the S; and the Hellenic chain on the 
| Wy and has the form of a bow whose cord is the N 
shore of the Archipelago. Its modern divisions are 
the sanjaks of Uskup, Ghinstendel, Monastir, Salo- 
nika, and the W part of the sanj. of Gallipoli. The 
coast in a straight line would extend about 150 m.; 
but the different windings, bays, and promontories, 
give it nearly twice that length. ‘The largest gulfs 
tre those of Salonika and Contessa, forming between 
them a large peninsula, which is farther indented by 
the gulfs of Monte-Santoand Cassandra. ‘The soil is 
in general fertile, and the climate serene and healthy, 
| Notwithstanding these advantages, the larger part of 
the country is thinly inhabited, and has little tillage, 
\ eine chiefly under sheep pasture. This remark 
{chiefly applies to the N and the central parts. In the 
{  Sdistricts, and particularly on the coast, are produced 
Hy raed juantities of corn, cotton, wine, oil, and to- 
ut the wealth of the country lies in its flocks 
of whose wool is in great request. Upwards 
or iso bales of it are annually exported to Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, through the medium of the 
port of Salonika; the remainder is spun in the coun- 
try, and after being dyed red, is exported, under the 
} name of Turkish yarn, to Germany, Switzerland, and 
ean countries. Of cotton wool, the value 
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the chief article of export is tobacco; and Saloni} 
is the centre of all this traffic. Corn, wine, and oil, 
are shipped to Constantinople and other great towns 
of the Turkish empire, as well as to France and 
Italy. In ancient times, the mountains of Pangeus, 
‘on the E frontier, were famous for their mines of 
| gold, silver, and other metals; but these are no longer 

wrought. 

MACEDON Heri @ mountain of Australia 
Felix, 30 m. NW of Melbourne. 

MACER, a small river of Tripoli, which runs into 
the Mediterranean, 20 m. E of Lebida. 

MACERATA, a delegation in the States-of-the- 
‘Church ; bounded by Ancona on the N; the Adriatic 
on the E; the deleg. of Fermo on the SE; of Came- 
rino on the SW; and of Urbin-et-Pesaro and Pern- 
gia on the W. Area 2,135,278 tavole censuarie. 
‘The principal rivers are the Esina, the Musone, the 
Potenza, and the Chienti. Pop. in 1835, 211,206. 

| aoe and contains 10 towns. 
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annually exported exceeds £200,000. Next to these, | roy 





‘The cap. of the same name, is pleasantly situated, 
21m. SW of Ancona, at the top scat ill, conti 
guous to the river Chienti fom which it enjoys a 
lightful view. It contains a number of palazzi, 
and therefore a swarm of provineial nobility. Among 
the objects worthy of notice are the university, found 
ed in the end of the 18th cent., and remoilelled in 
1824, the Jesuits’ college, 2 academies, aud a public 
library of 20,000 vols. It is likewise ‘the seat of a 
provincial tribunal, and the see of the bishop of M, 
and Tolentino. Pop. 16,030. Forsyth remarks 
that they here adhere to the ancient mode of plaiting 
and coiling the hair, which they transfix with long 
silver wires, tipped at both ends with large knobs. 

MACERATA DI MON'TE-FELTRO, a small 
town of the Papal states, 10 m. NW of Urbino. 
Pop. 1,870. 

MACETOWN, a parish in co. Meath, 5m, NNE 
of Dunshanghlin,” Area 1,09 Pop. 74. 

MACEW, a village of Prassia, in the reg. of Po- 
sen, circle of Pleschen. Pop. 

MACGILLICUDDY'S REEKS, a group of sub- 
lime mountains in co, Kerry. ‘They extend 6 m. S 
from the valley of the river Lane to the Dunkerrin 
mountains, which decline toward the Kenmare es- 
tuary, and 74 m, W from the gap or defile of Dunloe 
to the E side of Glencar; and, though separated 
from the Lower lake of Killarney by the intervention 
of the Toomies and the Glena Purple mountains, 
they figure magnificently in the background of every 
great view of the lakes, particularly from Aghadoe 
and the vicinity of the Upper lake. "They haye stern 
outlines, precipitons escarpments, and peaked or pin- 
nacled summits, and they contain the loftiest ground 
in Ireland,—Carran-Tual, or ‘the Inverted Reaping 
Hook,’ whose successive parts have alts. of 1,715, 
2,250, 2,499, and 8,404 ft. above the level of the sea. 

MACGRAWVILLE, a village in Cortland co., in 
the state of New York, U. S, 142 m. W of Albany. 

MACHACHI, a town of Ecuador, 30 m. 8 of 
Quito, on the road to Lactnewnga. 

MACHADOCK, a river of Virginia, which runs 
into the Potomack, in N lat. 38° 22". : 

MACHAT, a river of Ecuador, which runs S be- 
tween the rivers Verde and Mapato, and enters the 
Pastaza, in § lat. 1° 27’. 

MACHAIG (Locn), a lake of Perthshire, which 
discharges its waters into the Teith. 

MACHALA, a town of Ecuador, in the jurisdic 
tion of Guayaquil, 55 m. NNW of Loxa. ‘The en- 
virons produce great quantities of eacao, reckoned 
the best in all Guayaquil—Also a small river of 
Ecuador, which empties itself into the E side of the 
gulf of Guayaquil.—Also a town of Turkey in Eu- 

in the sanj. and 18 m. SE of Monastir. 
‘ACHANGARA, a river of Pera, which, flowing 
down the mountain-desert of Pinchincha, falls into 
the Tumbaco, on the W side, in $ lat. 10°. 

MACHAR (New), a parish of Aberdeenshire, di- 
vided from Dyce by the river Don.’ Pop. 1,262. 

MACHAR (Ot), See ABERDEEN, 

MACHARA-VIAYA, a town of Spain, in the 
prov, and 12m, ENE of Malaga. Pop. 1,080. 

MACHAULT, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Ardennes, 9 m, SW of Vousiers. Pop. 
of cant. 5,020; of town, 700. 

MACHCIN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Posen, circle of Kosten. Pop. 211. 

MACHECOUL, a town of France, in the dep. of 
LoirerInferieure, on the Falleron, 19 m. SW of 
Nantes. Pop. 1,762. 

MACHEN (Ureee and Lowsn), a parish of 
‘Monmouthshire, 5} m.W by N of Newport. Afea” 
3,940 acres. Pop. 1,877. ; 

MACHENRY, a county in the NE part 
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watered by the N branch of the Chicago, the Des- 
Plaines, and the Fox rivers. Area 960 sq. m. Pop. | 
2,578 in 1840; in 1850, 15,061. Its cap., of the 
same name, is situated on the Fox river, 12 m. S of 
the N boundary of the state. es 

MACHENSCHERDT, a village of Prassia, in 
the reg. of Dusseldorf, circle of Reuss. Pop. 233. 

MACHERS (Tue), peninsular district of Wig- 
tonshire, lying between Luce-bay and Wigton-bay, 
and constituting one of the three great divisions of 
the co. 

MACHERY. See Anvar. 

MACHIAN, one of the Molucen islands, in the 
Eastern seas, near the W coast of Gilolo. It is 
about 18 m. in circumf, and rises like a conical 
mountain out of the sea. Its principal articles of 
commerce are cloves and sago. 

MACHIANA, an island at the mouth of the 
Amazon, about 15 m. long and 8 m. broad, to the E 
of La Caviana, from which it is separated by a nar- 
row channel. It is low, and subject to inundations. 

MACHIAS, a port and the eap. of Washington 
co, Maine, U. S., situated on a bay of its own name, 
185 m. E hy N of Angusta. ‘There are two consi- 
derable villages of this name within the township, 
one at the falls of the E branch of Machias river, 
the other at the falls of the W branch. Pop. of the 
former, 1,851; of the latter, 834.—Also a township 
of Cattaraugas co., in the state of New York. Pop. 
1,085. 

MACHICHACO (Care), a cape on the N coast 
of Spain, in the prov. of Biscay, having a lighthouse 
upon it in N lat. 43° 28’, and E long. of Cadiz 3° 22” 
50", 14 mE of Point Feerte-de-la-Galea. Tt shows 
fixed lights with flashes at intervals of 4 minutes: 
and is elevated 285 Castilian ft. above the level of 
high tides, 

MACHICHES, two small rivers of Lower Canada, 
which fall into the St, Lawrence from the N, where 
its waters spread ont into Lake St. Peter. 

MACHICO, a town, or village rather, on the E 
coast of the island of Madeira, 3 m. from Santa 
Cruz,on a bay of the same name, which has appa- 
rently been formed by a great slip of the cliffs. 

MACHICORE, a small river in the SW part of 
Madagascar, flowing S, and falling into the Indian 
ocean in § Int. 25° 5°. There are several sandy 
islands at its mouth. 

MACHIGASTA, a settlement in the Argentine 
prov. of Tucuman, 50 m. WSW of St. Fernand, on 
the E bank of Lake Andalgala. 

MACHINE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Nievre, cant. and 4 m. NNW of Decize. 

MACHISCHEVO, a village of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of Tobolsk, 36 m. W of Ischim. 

MACHIWARA, a town of Hindostan, 20 m. E of 
Ludiana, within 4 m. of the Sutledge. 

MACHNOWCA, a town of European Russia, in 
the gov. of Kiev, 60 m. E of Braclaw, on the r. bank 
of the Gnilopint. Pop. 2.400. 

MACHRIANISH BAY, a bay on the W coast of 
Eire in Nae OTe 

TSA, a village of Arabia, in the prov. of 
Yemen, 25 m. ESE of Zebid. = 

MACHTUMB, a village of Luxemburg, in the 
cant. and 2 m. S of Grevenmacher, on the I. bank of 
the Moselle. 

MACHU, a village of S. Africa, in the Betshuana 
territory, 90 m. NE of Lattaku. 

.CHYNLLETH, a parish and borough in the 
co, of Montgomery, 32 m. E by N of Montgomery, 
on the river pleasantly situated in a valley 
nearly surrounded’ by hills. The parish includes, 
{besides the town and liberties of M., the townships 
eee Pop. in 1831, 2,381; 





























in 1841, 2,482—The town consists principally of 
two spacious streets, containing some neat and re- 
spectable houses. ‘The chief manufacture of the 
town and neighbourhood jis that of coarse woollen 
cloths and flannels. Tanning is also carried on to 
some extent. In the vicinity are slate quarries and 
lead mines. M. formerly possessed a shipping trade 
by means of the Dyfi, which is navigable to within 2 
m, of the town; but since the canal was brought to 
Newton, and facilities were opened between Wales 
and the commercial districts in England, few ships 
come to M. Oak-bark and timber are imported; 
while corn, coals, and other articles are exported. 
M. is a pari. borough, contributory to Montgomery: 
after being disfranchised above a cent. it-was restored 

the Reform act. It is also one of the polling 
places for the co—Owen Glendwr exercised his first 
acts of sovereignty at this place in 1402; having here 
assembled a parliament, and formally accepted the 
crown of Wales. 

MACHONY, a small stream of Perthshire, which 
joins the Earn a little above Kinkell, after a course 
‘of abont 12 m. 

MACTEOWICE, a village of Poland, in the woi- 
wodie and 50m. SW of Siedlec, on the r. bank of 
the Okrzeica. Pop. 900. 

MACINAGGIO, a small port of Corsica, in the 
cant. of Rogliano, on the E side of the island. It 
had in 1841, 35 small vessels = 661 tons. 

MACIUCCOLL, a town of the duchy of Encea, 
situated on a lake to which it gives name, 8 m. SW 
of Lucea. 

MACKAPUNGA, a river of N. Carolina, which 
runs into Pamlico sound in N lat. 35° 26’, 

MACKEAN, a county in the NW of Pennsylva- 
nia, U.S. Area 1,470 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 2.9753 
in 1850, .—Also a township in Erie co, in 
Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,714. 

MACKENRODE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Erfurt, circle of Nordhausen. Pop. 589. 

MACKENZIE, a river of British North America, 
which issues out of the W end of Slave lake; rans W, 
N, and NW; and flows into the Frozen ocean in 70° N 
Jat, bynumerons large branches, intersecting an exten- 
sive delta of alluvial soil, the most westerly of which 
is in N lat. 68° 49’ 23”, W long. 136° 36° 45” [Dease 
and Simpson), after a course of 900 m. from its issue 
from Slave lake. Its derives its name from Macken- 
zie, by whom it was first navigated, in his journey 
to the Frozen ocean, in 1789. Its head-stream may 
be regarded as the Peace river, which, after receiving 
the Athabasca or Elk, falls into Great Slave lake. 
Including this latter stream, the M. has a run of not 
less than 2,000 m.—Also a river of N. Australia, 
discovered by Leichardt, who struck it in about S 
lat. 28° $6", when it was flowing from the W, in a 
deep narrow valley.—Also a squatting district in 
New South Wales, lying between the New England 
district on the W, and the sea on the B; and wa- 
tered by the Macleay, Nambucca, and Bellinger— 











Also an island in Moreton bay, in Stanley ¢o., New 
South Wales.—Also a small stream of New South 
Wales flowing into Bateman's bay. 

MACKENZIE (Porst), a cape on the W coast 
of North America, on the NE coast of Cook's inlet, 
in N lat. 61° 19. 

MACKERMORE, a small island near the W 
coast of Scotland, about $m. E of Jura, 

MACKIE, a river of W. Australia, in York co, 
flowing into the Avon between York and Beverley. 
__ MACKINAG, a village of Michigan, U. S., on'an 
island in the strait of that name between Lake Mi- 
chigan and Lake Huron. Itshas an extensive fi 
and fur trade. 

MACKINTOSE, a county in the SE of 
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‘U. 8. Area 600 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 5,360; in 
1850, 6.024, Darien is the chief town, 

MACKMIMVILLE, a township of Warren co, 
‘Tennessee. 4 

MACKUR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Berar, situated between the 20th and 2lst par- 
allels of N lat., and extending along the river Kaitna, 
‘The principal towns are Ohurpore, Shahpore, and 
‘Jafficrabad. 

MACKWA, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
of Cicacole, in N Int. 18883', 52 m. N of Vizaga- 


m. 
PM MACKWORTH, a parish in the co. and 3 m. 
NW of Derby. Area 8,400 acres. Pop. 561. 

MACLAHSAUL, a town of Hindostan, in the 
ros, of Barr, om the aide of the river Tepry, in 

Int. 22° 4", 

MACLAS, a village of France, in the dep. of La 
Loire, cant, of Pelussin. Pop. 780. 

MACLEAY, a river of New South Wales, which 
enters the sea 65m. N of Port Macquarie. 

MACLEANSBOROUGH. a village in Hamilton 
co, in Illinois, 156 m. SSE of Springfield, on a head- 
branch of Saline creek. 

MACLEOD (Forr), « fort o! 
rica, in N lat. 55°, W long. 122° 15; 

MACLEOD'S HARBOUR, hay on the NW 
coast of Montague island, in Prince William sound. 

MACLUER'S INLET, a large bay on the SW 
coast of New Guinea, in S Int. 2° 30’. 

MACMIN, a county in the NE part of Tennessee, 
U.S. Area 608 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 12,719; in 
1850, 13,900. 

MACNAIRY, a county in the SW part of the 
state of Tennessee, U.S. Area 906 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 9,885; in 1850, 12,864. 

MACNAMARA (Porsr). a point of Iand on the 
NW coast of the duke of York's island, off the W 
‘coast of North America, in N lat. 56° 21’. 

MACNEAN, two lakes, partly in Connanght but 
chiefly in Ulster, midway between the head of Longh- 
‘Melvin and the foot of Upper Lough-Erne. Upper 
Lough M. extends 4 m. SE, and measures 2 m. in 
extreme breadth. Lower Lough M. is separated 
from the upper lake by a neck of land about a $m. 
broad; extends E 2} m.; and measures less than 1 
m. in extreme breadth. The surince-clevation of 
the anper lake above sen-level fs 172 ft; of the 
lower lake, 170 ft. ‘The upper lake contains the 
of Inniskeen, Buck, Roscorkey, Tuam, and 
Kilrooskagh; and the lower lake. the islets of Tnni- 
shee, Crannay, and Cushrush. ‘The superfluent wa- 
ters of the lakes form the river Amey. 

MACOGNA, a fort on the W coast of Africa, at 
the mouth of the Rio-St.-Domingo, in N lat. 12° 20’. 
MACOKETH (Great and Lrrrie), two rivers of 
North America, which fall into the Mississippi, ab 
the month of the Missouri, the first in N lat. 40° 
the other 27 m. higher up. 

MACOLOE, one of the Querimba islands, in the 
Indian sea, on the E coast of Africa, in S lat. 11°10. 

MACOMB, a county in the E part of Michigan, 
U.S. Area ‘485 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 9,716 
1850, 15,532. Its cap. is Mount Clemens. St. Cla 
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luke lies on its SE border—Also a village in the | i! 


same co., 85 m. NE of Detroit. Pop. 952—Also a 
eee picoonees 04 Illinois, 86 m. NW of 
ng 
‘MACOMER, a town of the island of Sardinia, 
‘about half-way down the Monte Muradn [alt. 2.119 
ft.]. Pop. 2,000. It is the chief town of a district 
of about 40 sq. m., one-fourth of which is covered. 
with oak and ilex forests. It was the Macopsiza of 
Ptolemy; and has several memorials of its ancient 
S. 





MACOMITE, a river of New Granada, in the 
ov. of Santa Martha, which enters the ocean, form- 
ing a small bay, in N lat. 11° 20”. 

MACON, a town of France, the cap. of the dep. 
of Saone-et-Loire, situated on the r. bank of the 
Saong, rising from the river side in the form of an 
amphitheatre, 37 m. N of Lyons, in N lat. 46° 18° 
24”, Pop. in 1789, 7,852; in 1841, 12,820. A neat 
quay, bordered with good buildings, rans along the 
Bank of the river; the streets, however, are narrow, 
winding, and dirty, with gloomy and crowded honses. 
‘The most remarkable buildings are the Hotel-de- 
Ville, an ancient edifice called Montreval, the thea- 
tre, and the public baths, all situated on the quay. 
‘The cathedral was destroyed at the revolution; the 
old episcopal palace is now inhabited by the prefect. 
‘The chief trade of the town is in the wine of the 
surrounding country, which is well known by the 
name of Vin-de-Magon. Confectionary ig here made 
by wholesale, and with such repute that it i 
far as Paris.—The arrond. of M. comprises 8 éants 
Area 123,094 hectares. Pop. in 1841, 117,796. 
‘The cant. had a pop. of 27,281 in 1841, and com- 
prised 27 coms. 

MACON, a county in the W part of N. Carolina, 
U.S, watered by the head-branches of the Tennes- 
see. Area 900 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 4,869; in 1850, 
6,389. Its cap. is Franklin. —Also a co. in the SW 
of Georgia, U.S. Arca 420 sq.m. Pop. 5,045 in 
1840; in 1850, 7,023. Its cap. is Lanier—Also a 
co. in the SE of Alabama, watered by branches of 
the Tallapoosa. Area 970 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 
1 in 1850, 26,888. Its cap. is Tuskegee —Also 
a central co. of Illinois, watered by the Kaskaskia. 
‘Area 1,400 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 3,039; in 1850, 
4,030.—Also a co. in the N of Missouri. “Area S16 
sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 6,034; in 1850, 6,568. Its 
cap. is Bloomington.—Also the capital of Bibo co., 
in Georgia, 30 m. SW of Milledgeville, with a bridge 
over the Ocmulgee, 399 ft. in length. Pop. in 1840, 
8,927. In 1822 a single cabim occupied the site. A 
great quantity of cotton is shipped here—Also a 
township in Lenawee co. in Michigan, 66 m. SW of 
Detroit. Pop. 1,146.—Also a river of N. America, 
which falls into Raisin river, 15 m. before the latter 
enters Lake Michigan—Also a river in the NE of 
Louisiana, which rises in the Missouri territory, and 
pursuing @ S course, unites with the Tensaw. 

MACON, a village of Persian Armenia, 
of Erivan, 

MACONDEGAY ISLANDS, three small islands 
in the bay of Gunong-Tellu, on the E coast of the 
island of Celebes. 

MACOSQUIN, a parish in co. Londonderry, 3 m. 
SW of Coleraine. Area 17,804 acres, Pop. 

MACOT, a town of the Sardinian states, 
Tarentaise, 1 m. SE of Ainse. Pop. 1,000. 

MACOUBA, a settlement and parish of the island 
of Martinico. It is fertile in sugar, tobacco, eucao, 
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ACOUPIN, a river of the Tlinois territory, 
U.S, which falls into the Ilinois from the §, aboit 
20 m, from the Mississippi. It is 20 yds. wide at its 

igable for boats 9 m.—Also a county 
jis. Area 864 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 7,826; in 1850, 12,361. Its cap. is Carlinville. 

MACOWAL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Lahore, in N lat. 31° 5’, 40 m, NE of Ludiana. 

MACQUARIE, a county of the middle district of 
‘New South Wales, lying between the Manning and 
the Macleay rivers. Area 2,800 sq. m. Pop. in 
1848, 1,973. ‘The live-stock within the co., on Ist 
January, 1851, consisted of 1/853 horses, 16488 
horned eatle, 6 pigs ‘and 10,950 sheep—Also-a 
river of New South Wal 
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of Fish and Campbell rivers, and flowing NW to 
about S lat. 30° 45, E long, 147° 10, when it ap- 
pears to lose itself in marshes, but from these marshes 
4 stream emerges which joins the Darling in S lat. 
30? 6, E long, 147° 38'—Also a river of Van Die- 
men’s Land, an affluent of Lake river. 
MACQUARIE HARBOUR, an inlet on the W 
coast of Van Diemen’s Land, in S lat, 42° 20. It 
receives the rivers Gordon and King. 
MACQUARIE ISLAND, an island in the S. 
Pacific, in S$ lat. 54° 50, discovered in 1811 by some 
adventurers from New Holland, who, in prosecution 
of the seal-fishery, had penetrated into the southern 
ocean, It is 25m. in length from N to S, aud about 
4m. in breadth. : 
MACQUARIE (Port), a well-built little town of 
New Soath Wales, at the mouth of the Hasti 
river, 190 m. NNE of Sydney, in S lat. 31° 2% 
is built on a gentle rise, and presents broad strai 
streets lined with brick houses, generally surronn: 
by verandahs and trellis work. A grove of magni- 
ficent trees encircles the town, and extend 
banks of the river, and to the W and N’ 
wide extent of forest-country, through which the 
Wilson fows.—Also an inlet of Foveaux strait, at 
the S extremity of the middle island of New Zealand. 
MACRI, or Maxnt, a sea-port of Asia Minor, 
situated at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, 
125 m. SE of Smyrna. The harbour is excellent, 
and the gulf—the ancient Glaucus—afiords deep 
‘water, and a safe navigation, being from 12 to 15 m. 
in depth, with a wide entrance to which the island 
of Cavaliére forms a breakwater. From this place, 
travellers from Constantinople. and expresses sent 
hy the Turkish government, embark for Egypt and 
Syria; and couriers are always in readiness to trans- 
mit despatehes. Fire-wood and timber, tar, cattle, 
salt, and honey are exported; and there is always & 
good deal of shipping in the gulf. Provisions are 
cheap, and easy to be procured; the air, however, is 
unhealthy, and malaria prevails in every part of it. 
‘This unhealthiness appears to arise partly from the 
ancient ruins with which its site is covered, and 
partly from the high mountains which, rising on all 
sides, it as it were in the bottom of a pit, while 
the cold breezes blowing from them, afford a delu- 
sive and pernicious refreshment. ‘The town of M., 
built upon the ruins of Telmessus, occupies a site 
“combining all that natare can bestow to charm the 
senses and adorn the landscape.” ‘The modern town 
is a collection of miserable houses mostly inhabited 
by Greeks,—Dr. E. D. Clarke.— Wilde.— Forbes. 
MACRONISI, Crasae, or Hecen, a small island 
of Greece, at the S extremity of Attica, contiguous 
to the const, its § end bearing 3 m. E from Cape 
Colonna. It is low, rocky, and sterile; measuring 
2} leagues in length, and about a 41. in breadth, 
MACRONY, a parish in co. Cork, 2} m. NE by 
E of Kilworth. Area 8,371 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,786; in 1841, 3,406. 
‘ACROOM, or Macromr, « parish, containin; 
a town of the same name, in co. Cork. Area 12,663 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 6,187; in 1841, 7,227. ‘The 
river Lee traces the S boundary; the river Sullane 
‘traverses the interior, and washes the town.—The 
town stands on the river Sullane, 7 m. NE by E of 
Inchegeelah. un Consists principally of cabins ‘and 
. andsome new sessions-house and 
Eridewalt are boon bait fx aa airy situation. M. 
castle is boldly situated on an acclivity which over 
hangs the river Sullane, at the W part of the town, 
Tt was repaired and furnished; bat its rude 
external ot are preserved. 
BAY, 'a bay on the S coast of co. 
tering between Drumana-point on the 
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N, and St. John’s-point on the S. It measures 2: 
m. across the entrance; and penetrates the land 
m. NE. 

MACTA, or Ex Muepa, a river of Algeria, in 
the prov. of Oran, which carries to the Mediterra- 
nean the overflow of marshes formed by the Abrah 
and Hamman rivulets. 

MACTAN, one of the smaller Philippine islands, 
on which Magelhaen was killed in 1521, when re- 
turning from America by a W course. Tt is about 
10m. in circumf, and is situated to the E of Zebu 





isle. 

MACUACUART, a river of Guayana, which en- 
ters the Amazons at its mouth. 

MACUGNAGA, a village of Piedmont, near the 
head of the Val d’Auzasca, 19 m. SW of Domo 
WOssola. “A narrow dismal gorge, through which 
the torrent maintains its course, conducts into x higher 
valley called the Vesterana, and this leads to 
the plain of Macugnana, a kind’ of amphitheatre, 
enclosed by Monte Rosa and other giant members 
of the Higher Alps. We know of no position where 
the majesty of Monte Rosa is so splendidly de- 
veloped as it is from the plain of M., which extends 
to its very basement; and hence also the ever-vi 
ing aspect of the glaciers is one of the most marvel- 
Jous sights in nature. ‘The plain is 1,559 metres 
[1,704 yds.] above the level of the sea.” It is from 
3 to 4 in. long, and under 2m. in breadth. Its sur- 
face is covered with fine meadows and pastures, and 
55 extent’ 4 niasked by the atfongtomtatastoC dark 
and wide-spread forests of larch, and fit, and pine 
trees, which cover the bases of the surrounding 
heights. ‘The village is composed of 182 wooden 
houses and cabins, inhabited by about 600 people, 
who speak the German Ian; Tt i us 
with a feeling widely different from that which is 
left on our minds by the villages of the lower valley, 
yet it has a fine old church of noble construction. 
‘There are several small hamlets of similar huts on 
tie outshts oF the plain, ons ot éw-of witeliayy 

ich the ver of the glaciers.”—Morning 
asee nits al 7 












MACUL, a river of Ecuador, in the prov. of 
Guayaquil which enters the river Baba. 

MACULA, a bay on the 8 coast of Arabia, about 
55 leagues ENE of Cape Aden. It is about 2 
leagnes deep, and 50 broad; and at the bottom is a 
small town. 


MACULLA, or Mvckaner, a parish in co. Kile 
kenny, 4 m. NE of Pil Area 2710 acres. 
ae in 1831, 423; in 1841, 651. 
ACUMBA, or Suctans, & provineo of Moca 
in Eastern Africa, situated on the upper part 
OF the course of the Zambeze. pe 
MACUNA, one of the Navigator's islands, in the 
S. Pacific ocean, in about § lat. 14° 19, where a 
captain, several officers, and men, under Perouse, 
were massacred by the inhabitants. 
MACUNGY, a township of Lehigh co, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. 8., 83 m. ENE of Harrisburg. 
MACUPA, a town of Zanguebar, in Eastern Alvi- 
¢% dependent on Mombaca, from which it is situated 


om oi 
MACZEIKOWITZ, a village of Prussia, in the 
req, of Oppeln. circle of Beuthen. Pop. 157. 

R, a river of New Hampshire, U: 
which runs SW into the Mertioner onion cee ig 
the state of Ohio, U.S, which runs SW into the 
Great Miami, at Dayton, after course of 55 m. It 
descends in many parts ofits course throngh a nar- 
row channel, and with the rapidity of a 
Also a township of the United States, ia 
£0, Ohio. Pop. 1,008. 

MADA, a small town of Hungary, 5m. N 
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kay. It lies on the mountains of Hegy-allya, and is 
‘one of the few places where the true Tokay wine is 
produced. 

MADAGAS, an island of S. Africa, in Saldanha 
bay, on the N side of the entrance to the inner bay 
of Hoetjes, which is in $ lat. 38°, E long. 17° 52’, 
opposite to Jutten island. An extensive guano de- 
posit has recently been discovered on this and some 
of the small islands in the vieinity. 

MADAGASCAR, the largest island belonging to 
Africa, and one of the largest islands in the world, 
lying between 11° 57’ and 25° 42'S lat., and sepa- 
rated from the African continent by the Mozambique 
channel. Its distance from the Cape of Good Hope 
is 1,800 m.; from the Mauritius, 480 m. Its length 
from N to § is said to be 840 geog m., and its 
medial breadth, 220 geog. m. Its aren is proba- 
bly little short of 200,000 sq. m, All along the 
¥ side of the island, a bank of soundings exists, ex- 
tending from 3 to 5m, off shore, of regular depths, 
and presenting no hidden dangers, so that a naviga- 
tor visiting this coast has sufficient notice of his ap- 
proximation. A bank of regular soundings lies off 
| the S extremity, on which 50 fath. may be gained 4 
} or5.m,fromshore. Several small islands lie off the 
SWend of the island. ‘The country next the shore, 
swith the exception of the SE coast in the neighbo 
{ hood of Fort Dauphin, is flat and exceedingly 1 

and a margin of comparatively level soil, consisting 
of rich meadow-land, or of rice-grounds, extends on 
the E coast from 10 to 50m. in breadth: while on 
| the W side it is from 50 to 100 m. wide. [£Ulis] 
—The whole island is divided by a chain of moun- 
tains, passing from N to S, in the direction of the 
length of the island, but nearer the E than the 
W shore. ‘They consist of granite, syenite, and 



















limestone, and old xed sandstone. ‘The highest 
parts of this chain are said to be Botistmeni in 
the S, and Vigarora or Tangogora in the N.—The 
country is almost everywhere plentifully watered by 
streams, having their sources in these mountains, so 
that it is generally fertile, and presents many pic- 
turesque landscapes. Many parts are covered with 
immense forests. The interior is considerably ele- 
vated, and the slope down to the sea undulates into 
beautiful vales watered by rivalets and rivers; the 
soll in goneral consisting of decomposed granite of 
delightful fertility. Many of the rivers are navigable 
into the interior, but their entrances are almost al- 
ways blocked up by sand-banks, especially on the E 
{ coast. ‘This is caused by the roll of the ocean from 
E to W on one side of the island, and by the inces- 
sant currents which set in from the Mozambique 
channel on the other. ‘The river Mangour, on the 
E side, near the centre of the island, is as broad as 
the Hugli at Culeutta, and very deep. ‘The Skropa 
is the finest river within a considerable distance of 
the cap. on its W side. Other streams of note, on 
» the W side, are the Manangari, the Mantao, the Pa- 
raceyla, the Menabé, and the Artemout; on the E 
coust, the Manangoure, the Mananzari, and the Ma- 
nanghare. On the E coast of the island series of 
Jakes extends for a distance of 200 m, 
Climate.] ‘This obstruction of the efflux of the 
| rivers has caused the formation of vast marshes on 
its Toast; and the consequent generation of miasmata 
produces the dreaded called ‘ the Madagas- 
car fever.’ ‘The high lands in the interior are very 
healthy.—On the E coast there are two distinct sea- 
fons,—‘the fine season,’ which begins in May, and 
| terminates about the ‘middle of October, during 
which the heat is moderate, and strong breezes renew 
the air and dissipate the effluvia of the stagnant 


es The second, or ‘bad season,” begins in Oc- 




















quartz, covered in the lower parts with clay-slate, |i 









tober, and continues till April. ‘The hottest and 
most'unhealthy weather occurs in the first three 
months of the year, and during this period the coun- 
try is inundateil by foods of rain. The wind is calm, 
oF blows lightly from the NE. by day, and from the 
N to the NW by night, At this season the influence 
of the intense heat upon the decayed animal and 
vegetable substances washed down by the floods 
breeds infectious and pestilential vapours, ‘The 
temp. of the interior is much cooler than that of the 
sea-shore. The therm. in summer, i.e. from Octo- 
ber to May, rises to 85°, and in winter falls as low as 
40°, or only 8° above freezing point. [Lloyd.] 
Productions.| ‘The mineralogical productions of 
M. are still very imperfectly known; but the antici- 
pated wealth of its mines was one of the principal 
objects of the establishments on the island. 
Iron-mines of an excellent quality, and near the 
face, are found in every part of the country, from 
which the natives easily procure a soft and malleable 
metal equal to any in the world. No coal has yet 
been found; charcoal is used in smelting the ore. 
Enormons blocks of rock erystal are found in the 
mountains of Ambotismene, and indices of tin- 
mines are sufficiently obvions in many places. 
Gold ore, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, and spotted 
Jaspers, have been found.—The innumerable vege- 
table productions of this island form its principal 
ches, and indicate the extraordinary fertility of 
its soil. Being still chiefly known, however, by the 
native names, they cannot be easily classed oF de- 
scribed. The forests contain a prodigious variety 
of beautiful and useful trees, calenlated either for 
the purposes of the carpenter or the cabinet-maker. 
‘The voua-ozigne is the straightest and tallest tree 
in the island. Its wood, yellow, hard, and heavy, 
used for building houses, or for keels to the 
yguas; and an oil obtained from it is mixed 
with rice in the usual mode of preparing it for food. 
‘The harame is a very large tree, with a smooth trunk, 
which, after attaining its full size, casts its outer 
bark every year, and yields by incision a resinons 
aromatic gam, which is burned as a perfume, or used 
as a paste by the women for preserving the freshness 
of the skin. The fouraka is a lofty and bushy tree, 
next to the teak for the purposes of ship-building, 
and a_green-colonred balsam which is 
greatly esteemed as an application to wounds, ‘The 
tevartna is remarkably beautiful in shape and foliage, 
having a smooth straight trank surrounded with 
































bushy branches, placed horizontally in such a man- 
of 7 


ner as to give it the appearance of a pyramid 
stories. The finguere is a kind of wild fi 
yielding a milky juice, which coagalates 
elastic gum like that of caoutchoue, of which the 
natives make flambeaux for various purposes, but 
particularly for fishing during the night. The 
raven is a species of palm-tree peculiar to the island, 
and one of the most useful to the inhabitants, who 
procere lasge planks from is ibrons wood for con- 
structing their houses,—make partition-walls. from 
the ribs of its lenves, which have the sliity of wood 
and the pliability of leather,—employ the 
a durable thatch for the roofs of their dwellings, ov 
as a ready material for making plates and other 
dishes, which they never use more than once,—pre- 
pare its top part, which is a kind of cabbage, as an 
article of food,—and draw from the membraneous 
covering of its flowers a gummy substance of an ex- 
quisite taste resembling honey. Besides these, there 
are palms of every kind, bamboos of enormous size, 
ebony, and a wonderful variety of dye-woods, aro- 
matics, and medicinal plants. ‘The ancient papyrusy 
the cotton-tree, the indigo plant, flax and see] 
ire 


















natmeg-trees, common and betel pepper, tobai 
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ginger, turmeric, and cinnamon, are among the vege- 
table productions of M. ‘The principal fruit-trees 
are cocoa-nuts, Indian figs, pine apples, pomegra- 
nates, tamarinds, oranges, lemons, and wild vines. 
‘Phere is an endless variety of flowering shrubs and 
curious plants, ‘The more common esculent plants 
aré sugar-cane, bananas, yams, nymphida lotus, 
gourds, water-melons, turnips, pulse of various kinds, 
particularly the dolichos or kidney - bean; lecks, 
onions, saffron, and the common potato. ‘There are 
also many edible roots which grow wild: one parti- 
cularly, called by the natives fanghits, grows to the 
size of a man’s body, and is said at once to allay 
thirst and satisfy hunger, to be pleasant to the taste, 
and easy of digestion. ' Among the pease is one 
called varoattes, resembling the caper shrub, which 
ws to the height of the cherry-tree, and produces 
in each pod a pea about the size of alentile. The 
barley of M. is a beautiful grain; and the island pro- 
duces 6 distinct kinds of rice, ‘The soil requires little 
cultivation, and is only slightly turned with a hoe. 
Rice, merely dropped into small holes in the ground, 
‘and covered by means of the foot pressing down the 
mould, will yield » hundred fold. . Among the more 
‘abundant productions of the island, which might be 
rendered important objects of commerce, are wax, 
honey, and silk.—There are no elephants, lions,tigers, 
‘or horses, among the quadrupeds; but great numbers 
of buffaloes, wild boars, porenpines, dogs, monkeys, 
cameleons, civet-cats, squirrels, rats, andiice; andthe 
more domestic animals, horned cattle, goats, hogs, and 
sheep, are reared in the abundance. Herds 
of caile constitute the principal wealth of the chief, 
1¢ species of sheep have large flat tails weighi 
(of 25 tha, and the wool ta general, though Hite sed 
by the natives, is extremely beautiful. OF the fea- 
thered tribes there are eagles, crested storks, peli 
cans, herons, guinea-fowl, teal, wild turkeys, phea- 
sants, pigeons, partridges, parroquets, finches; a bird 
called samba, with plumage as red as fire; a white 
bird which follows the cattle, and feeds upon the ilies 
and beetles that infest their skins; a bat of monstrous 
size and hideous appearance, yet reported to yield a 
more delicate and palatable food than the best poul- 
try.—Among the fish which frequent the coasts and 
rivers are the dorado, breams, soles, pilchards, her- 
tings, mackarel, oysters, mussels, crabs, and turtle, 
fine els, and freci-water mullet. Some kinds of 
fish found on the shores are of a poisonous quality. 
In the larger rivers, lakes, and lagunes, are croco- 
diles of a monstrous size. ' Serpents are numerous; 
and lizards, scorpions, centipedes, and several kinds 
f spiders. | Large swarms of locusts are often seen 
in spring and summer, Among the insects are beau- 
tially variegated butterties, beetles which shine in 
the dark, and silk-worms with four feet. Several of 
the insect tribes are sufficiently troublesome, and in- 
flict very painful bites; a water-scorpion is said to 
intliet a’mortal wound. 

Inhabitants.] It is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the pop. of a country divided into so many different 
tribes. Abbe Rochon in 1770 estimated the pop. at 
about 4,000,000, Rondanx statesit at about3,000,000, 
and Baibi at 2,000,000. Some have even carried it as 
high as 5,000,000. But all these are mere conjectares. 
‘The exertions of missionaries have done much to 
civilize this country. In 1820 there were not per- 
Hhnpe more than six persons who conld write the May 
dagash language, even in the Arabic character; but 
now there are about 4,000 persons who can write 
and read it in the European character. ML, which 
has been called the Great Britain of Africa, like many 
other islands of the Eastern seas is tenanted by two 
races, one of Malay, and the other of African 
descent, the latter belonging to the Kallir, not the 




























Negro type. Unlike, however, the other islands, the 
more barbarous or African race is found on the sea- 
coasts, while the more advanced Malayan tribes or 
Hovas have possession of the interior. A cause for 
this may be found in the great unhealthiness of the 
coasts, which are for the most part pestilential 
swamps and marshes, capable, however, of being 
casily drained, and converted into most productive 
fields. ‘The Hovas have only been known asa power 
for 50 years. They are quite a distinct race from 
the other inhabitants of the island, and were for- 
merly persecuted and dispersed. ‘They are regarded 
‘as superior in intelligence to the rest; the nobles are 
particularly shrewd and cunning; but the lower or- 
ders are disgustingly dirty in their habits. In gen- 
eral, the Hova character is a combination of ferocity 
and talent. According to Benyowski, the people of 
M. are divided into seven classes: First, the ampan- 
sacabe oF sovereigns. Second, the rohandrians_ or 
princes. The third order consists of the voadziri or 
lords of a district, composed of several villages. ‘The 
fourth order consists of the Jahovohits or chiefs of vil- 
lages. ‘The fifth order are the ondzatzi, who are free- 
‘men, and compose the attendants or followers of the 
rohandrians, voadziri, or lahovits. The sixth order 
consists of ombiasses or learned men; and this order 
forms the warriors, workmen, physicians, and di- 
vines: these last possess no charge. ‘The seventh 
order consists of ampurias or slaves. ‘These orders 
preserve a regular gradation, respecting which it 
would be very difficult to give a detailed account. 
‘They live in the manner we read of concerning the 
ancient patriarchs. Every father of a family is priest 
ad judge in his own honse, though he depends npon 
the ixhovit, who superintends his conduet, This last 
is answerable to his voadziri, and the voadziri to the 
rohandrian. It appears from the same writer that the 
inhabitants of M., generally known by thename of Ma- 
dagasses, are not willing tolivein detached habitations. 
A plurality of wives is common atnong the chiefs and 
rich men; but one of the number only is eonsidered 
as the legal spouse, the rest as concubines, They 
are not remarkable for conjugal fidelity; and the 
crime of adultery is punished only as @ species of 
robbery. The conduct of the unmarried females is 
abundantly licentious. ‘The women are described as 
possessed of considerable personal attractions, and 
are treated with a degree of respect unusual among 
savage tribes. ‘They are only employed in spianiol 
flax, or making thread from the bark of trees; ant 
are never subjected to the drudgery of field Inbours. 
‘The men are employed principally in agriculture, 
which requires in their fertile soil small labour and 
attention, Some of them work well in iron, and afew 
make ornaments of gold. ‘Those on the coast are indus 
trious and enterprising fishermen, who go to # con- 
siderable distance from shore in their large canoes; 
and the inhabitants of the interior are not less suc- 
cessful in their lakes and rivers. ‘Their oo 
amusementstare dancing and singing, with 
simple musical accompaniments. ‘Their diet is simple, 
consisting principally of milk, rice, fish, fruits, and 
roots. ‘They. are scarcely acquainted with the use 
of salt, but Poqueaily put a little sea-water into their 
broths; and, in the interior, for the same 
Purpose the leaves of a tree. ‘Their drink is water, 
or a kind of wine made from the sngar-cane.* In 
respect of dress, « considerable Aiversty prevails 
among the different tribes and distriets. The Negro 
race are almost completely naked, that the 
men wear a piece of linen round the middle; while 











long loose robe without sleeves. Most of the 
inhabitants are without any covering to the li 





feet, except those of 
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the women live a kind of apron, and sometimes a- 
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wear a square cap, and the women a kind of hood 
pointed at the top and hanging down upon their 
shoulders. ‘Their other articles of dress are of va- 
rious materials and colours, — some of red silk, 
some of striped cotton with silk borders, and some 
of a strong stuff resembling linen, made of the bark 
of trees, whi through the several processes of 
beating, boiling, washing, twisting or spinning, and 
weaving: some kinds of this manufacture are very 
soft and light, almost equal in beauty to silken stuffs. 
Of the stronger Kinds ofthis cloth they make a wide 
garment resembling a corn sack, with two holes in 
the bottom through which they pass their feet. ‘Their 
ornaments are different kinds of chains, ear-rings, 
necklaces, and bracelets made of pearls, corals, rock 
cexystals, cornelians, and beads of gold. ‘The Madagas- 
ses have among them several orders of artists, distin- 

nished by different names, and claiming different 

legrees of honour. ‘The first and most respectable 
class consists of such artists as work in iron and 
‘The second class consists of goldsmiths, who 
make such ornaments as are worn in the island. 
‘The third class consists of potters. ‘The fourth of 
turners in wood. ‘The fifth of carpenters, who are 
said to be expert, and to make use of the rule, the 
plane, and the compasses. ‘The sixth are ropemak- 
ers, who make ropes of hemp, and of different kinds 
of bark of trees. The seventh consists of weavers, 
‘who are always women, this trade being considered 
as disgraceful to a man, To these may be added 
the ombiasses, or literary class, who, without engag- 
ing in any manual labour, give their advice, chiefly 
as physicians; and the class of comedians and danc- 
ers. ‘The gradation of classes with regard to civil 
authority, and that also of the different professions, 
have induced some to imagine that the Madagasses 
oust be of Hindw o: xy believe in the exist- 
ence of two great principles; the one good, the other 
bad. ‘The principle they name Tan-har, or 
Great. To Tan-har they build no temples, neither 
do they represent him under any visible forms, but 
they offer sacrifices to him. ‘The bad principle is 
named Agnat. To him they always offer a portion 
af tho sacrifice offered to tho good principle’ 




















Language). The language of M. belongs to the 
Malayan family, or what the missionaries designate 
the Polynesian, which spreads from M. on the W. 
to Easter island on the E, or over more than half 
the eircumf. of the globe at the equator. ‘The whole 
island. may be said to possess one language; for al- 
though varieties of dialect exist, they are by no 
means ssonely marked. A view of the Malagasy 
Innguage, and outline of its grammar, by the late 
intelligent missionary, Freeman is eppended to the 

rst vol. is's History of Madagascar. Lond. 
1838. 2 vols. 8vo, ye 

Commercé.| ‘The inhabitants of M. carry on little 
commerce among themselves, except in the way of 
bartering the produce of one prov. for that of another. 
Neither do they diseover much anxiety to find arti- 
cles of trade for attracting strangers to their coasts; 
or avail themselves of the demands which they 
have already experienced for many of their pro- 
ductions. ‘Timber, pitch, tar, whale-oil, salt-tish, 
manufactured hemp and flax, cotton, and several 
Kinds of silk, indigo, tobaeco, honey and wax, sugar, 
spices, and gums, might be furnished in sufficient 

















abundance for the support of an extensive and regu- 





powder, ball, fire-arms, knives, European cloths, 

pictures, and various ornaments. In the more cen- 

tral parts of the island coin is wholly unknown, and 

all trade consists in barter; but on the coast, Span- 

ish dollars, which for farther convenience are fre- 

quently cut into four pars, form a medium of ex- 
an; 


ge 
Topography} is, divided into 20 prova, vis. 
Vohimarina, Tboina, Maroa, Ivougo, Antisanaka, 


Ambongo, Antankay, Betsimsaraka, Anteva, Man- 
titana, Vangaidrano, Anosy, Androy, Mahafaly, Fi 
erenana, Sienimbalada, Ibara, Menabé, Betsileo, and 
Ankova. "Independent of these primary divisions 
there are numerous others of less importance. An- 
koya, situate nearly in the centre of the island, is by 
fat the-most importast and. most populous." It is 
subdivided into the three districts of Vonizongo, Isa- 
mano, and Enrezina, and includes the city of Tana- 
narivo or Antanarivo, the eap. of the whole island, 
and the seat of government, situate in S lat. 18° 56" 
26”, and E long. 46° 57’. Antanarivo contains a 
pop. of 25,000 inhabitants, including the surrounding 
villages. ‘It comprehends 8,000 dwellings, and five 
or six ‘very large houses.’ Nearly in the centre of 
the city is the Tarpeian rock of M., called by the 
natives Ampahamarimana, where criminals are exe- 
cuted by being hurled headlong down a precipice of 
80 ft.; at which depth the victim is received on some 
scattered masses of broken rock, whence his battered 
remains fall some 300 to 400 ft. below, at the base 
of the hill. ‘The next place of importance is the 
spot where the public assemblies are held; this is a 
large open space, well suited for the meeting of the 
people en masse for the purpose of transacting public 
business, The market is also held there. The 
market-day, however, is rather a holiday than a 
season for traffic; amd scenes of debauchery too 
shocking to describe invariably disgrace this place 
of rendezyous—The towns and villages are com- 
monly situated on eminences, and surrounded by 
two rows of strong palisades, within which is a 
parapet of earth about 4 ft. in height; some are for- 
Eiied still farther by a ditch 10 ft in breadth, and 6 
ft. in depth. ‘The habitation of the chief contains 
two or three buildings surrounded by a peculiar kind 
of enclosure. It is guarded by slaves night and day, 
and frequently hung round with bullocks’ horns by 
way of ornament. ‘The houses are small, constructed 
simply with wood, and covered with plantain-leaves. 
‘The floor is raised a little above the level of the 
ground as a security against moisture and vermin 
during the rainy months, and is in general kept very 
clean. ‘They are without chimneys, and are conti 
nually filled with smoke, as fires are kept up for 
cooking even in the hottest weather. ‘The furni- 
ture consists of red and yellow rush-mats neatly and 
strongly woven, which serve both as seats and beds; 
baskets beantifully made by the women from the 
filaments of the raven leaf, to hold their clothes and 
ormaments; earthen pots, which they manufacture 
with great ingenuity; dried gourds, for containing 
water; a few vessels for honey-wine; and leaves of 
the raven-tree for plates, dishes, and spoons, which 
are renewed at every repast. 

‘of M., the Indigenous name of which is 
aseredt) ba sonnet, ea ain Ms share among the tale 


' fund Romans concerning Tupro- 
tions handed down to the Greeks "the natives extended 80 

















lar commerce. A regular traffic, chiefly from the | Pleiades 


$ part of the island, was long carried on with the | T 


isles of Bourbon and Mauritius both in French and 
English ships. ‘The principal articles brought down 
from the interior of M. for this purpose were cattle, 
rice, slaves, and cloth; and the ities which 











Ke ‘natives are desirous of receiving in exchange are 
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‘was designated the Isle Dauphine: and by Marco Polo, at the 


end of the 13th cent, Majaster. Ellis says that the natives on 
‘the coast do not call st Madagascar, but Nosiadambo, & «, ‘the 
Fan of wil hogn” ‘There are other Gizurative expressions ap- 
Dilled to the iland, as Ambony any, ATmbony Laaitrs, de sig. 


nitying * on the earth,’ * beneath the skies,” and ‘in the midst of 


1¢ district in which the eap, was situated, about the mld- 
die of the year 1810. Sir Robert Farquhar, who governed our 
nowly acqaired conquests of Mantitius and Bourbon, anxious to 
Pat an end to the traffic In slaves which then floarished in M.. 
‘opened negociations with Radama, ani found him so enlightened 
‘a prince that he resolved to ald him in establishing his supremacy 

‘over the entire island. To returi for this aid Radama opened bi 


ticen Ranavslona, who declared that sho waa ealled thereto by 
‘ols Raliliomza and Ramahavely. "Ae a reward for. the 
anen thor dist guen ertanet the wort gf the 
“ne Gorin, Jehovah and Jewus Chis” as Weasou, expolled 
and soon forced the mleion- 
ue property behind them. The 
Dibies and othce works of relizioas instruction were collected and 
‘bared: to erown the whole, death was denoumced as the panish- 
‘who'shoul be fond in Possession of a 
alana did not stop here; she sobjected Brie 
fined ie racomany a erie he 
overnments found it necesary to ‘and fa 1845 the town 
"Tamatave. at the principal port, was destroyed Uy. a unived 
snd Enzi brmaent Hee emeingy 
form part ofa system in which the queen is counselled by a rene: 
fede Prenchinan. ‘The Pronch hve freqeenly and receatiy at. 
{ernpted to make a slticment in My but tir attempts have not 
Niherto been altended with any saccess. Oa this’ subject the 
flowing remarks seem Jost: “It fedidiealt to concuive ay coum 
try of such extent and cven frtiity as M. with so small capacity 
{BF foreign commerce. Tts coast is very lite indented, and cow. 
sequently contains few harhoors ina Tatitode where shelter iz 
tnuch noeded. Tt lies oat of tha hichway befween Enrope and 
Idia, "The continent of Africa isis nearest neighbourhood, but 
{ts more barbarous and poor than ites 30° of latitade, and the 
calins ofthe equator, le Detween it andthe nearest pint of Ara: 
bia. ‘The nearest portion of Hindostan is 5,000 tm of in shor, 
the best markets forthe produce of Mare he two specho a 
the ocean called. Bourbon and. Maurin. Aw to the eslo- 
ization of ME, in any intelligible. sense” of the wort, that 
St course ts Impossible, for the ope plain and obvious reason, 
Desides many other, that Ms already settled by a people salted 
to the sal and climate, and whose pevgress in agricuitre s such 
‘8 enables them to rae cheap and abundant food for. 000,000 
4s Stemuneratveoagoet toate equally tal fr so rule 
aeons have iylitle to give, and no disposition to con: 
{Dat Mtl tna word they are poor, Indocle, parnacions: 
these ae not people topay taxes ta conaquror ike Hindus of 
Kalan Bat goppose the French determined on the conguest ef 
Madagascar.” To make even a beginning, we cannot supyose the 














nearly It civilized Barope looking on, and England 
Inte! fvnragthanepponag the epetiton® Nowe be Fees 
fo, and hanlly know one foot of ML, 
Which fs seven times the size of St. Domingo, with 10 times its 
Pore that pop. consisting of Negroes in the one ease as well 
in the other. ‘The first object of a jadicious enterprise will be to 
make for the Interior, so ns at once to avoid the pestiferous 
marshes of the coast, and strike a blow at the capital and power. 
Of the Hovas. ‘That eap. isin the centre of the broadest part of 
the Island, and consequently at least 200 mn, 
plying in 'a country without roads, where the 
under 80", and where some resistance must be expected, at least 
twenty marches, and the establishment of at least twenty posta 
to maintain the communication with the fleet. I¢ instead of 
this the army remains on the coast, the malaria and the Horas 
will do its business—decimate it in a month, and cut off nine 
erga often within a traveonh 
Copland's History of M. Lond. 1822. Sra— 
Bil. f M. Lona. 1838, 2 vols Sen —Hustoire et Geo. 
de M. Par M. Macé Desearter. Pacis 1846, 8v0.—Les 








Annales des Tr iv, 
MADAH, & small town of Sistan, 24 m. S of 
AIN. Sco Mapes. 
MADALENA. See Macparesa. 
_ MADALENA (La), an island in the S. Pacific, 
in S lat. 10° 25', W long. 141° 9’, about 11 Jeagues 


im circuit. It was seen by Mendana, the Spanish 
navigator, who having quarrelled with the inhnbi- 
tants, destroyed and dispersed a great body of them 
in their canoes, by firing on them with cannon and 
musketry. 

MADALENA (La), a small island near the N 
coast of Sardinia, in N lat. 41° 15%, E long. 9° 35%, 
the Insula ica or Phintonis of the Romans. Area 
16 Italian sq. m. Pop. 2,900. Its port of Ca- 
Iagaveta is large and secure, but has not depth of 
water for vessels of above 400 tous. About 22 ves 
sels, of 20tons each, belong to it, which are employed 
in exporting corn, butter, and cheese. ‘The Llvase, 
as the pop. of this island are called, are a distinct 
race from the Sardes. The commune comprises the 
adjacent islands of Caprera, St. Stefano, Sparga, and 
Santa Maria. 

MADALENA BAY (La), a bay on the coast of 
California, in N lat. 24° 53’. 

MADAME, a small island on the W const of 
France, situated between the month of the Charente 
and the island of Oleron, 6 m. WNW of Rochefort. 

MADAME, an island of N. America, forming the 
NE side of the gut of Canso, opposite to the E ex- 
tremity of Nova Scotia. ‘The N point of the island 
lies 14 m. § of St. Peter’s harbour in Cape Breton 
island. Ie is about 16 m. in length, and from 6 to 8 
m. broad. ‘The port of Arichat is on its S side. 

MADAME ISLES, small islands in the St. Law- 
renee, at the entrance of Lake St. Peter. ‘They are 
low, but clothed with good timber, and. abound w: 
wild fowl. é 

MADAN (Porst), 2 cape on the W coast of 
North America, in Prince Ernest’s sound, in N lat. 
56? 22”. 

MADAPOLLAM, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Northern Cirears, 42 m. ENE of Masulipatam, on 
the Coromandel coast. Cotton cloth is extensively 
woven here. 

MADAPOR, a town of Hindostan, 30 m. NW of 
Seringapatam, on the 1. bank of the Cavery. 

MADARAZ, a town of Hungary, in Great Ku- 
mania, 38 m. W by S of Debrecain. ' Pop. 7,517. 

MADAWASKA, a district of New Brunswick, 
bordering upon a river of that name, and on the N 
side of the St. John river, from the Grand falls to 
the mouth of the St. Francis, a distance of upwards 
of 40m. ‘The tract around the M. river is the chief, 
seat of cultivation and traffic, and the 1. bauk of the 
river is more or less settled as far as to Lake Temis- 
couta, from the SE reach of which the river issues, 
flowing SSE to the 1. bank of the St. John. ‘The 
treaty of 1842, by granting to the United States the 
W or S side of the St. John, has ceded a portion of || 
what was the Madawaska settlement, ‘The district { 
produces maize, wheat, and barley, and exports tim~ 

t, furs, maple-sugar, and wheat. Its chief trade 
is tes Woodstoeks and Fredericton. 

& town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, in N lat. 26° 28’. a ba 

MADDALONIL, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 
di-Lavoro, 10 m. SE of Capua, bce site of the 
ancient Suessala. Pop. 10,400, employed in 
manufacture. It has several churches and fees 
and a fine aqueduct conveys water from the vicinity 
to Caserta. 

MADEHURST, a parish of 3m. WNW 
of Arundel. Area 1,900 acres, Sorin 1841, 150. 

MADDEHUI, a Village of 28 m. SE of 
‘Larkhana. 


MADDERTY, « parish of Perthshire, near the 
head of the vale of Stratherne. Pop. in T841, 384. 


MADDIE (Loci), an extensive arm of the. 
on the E coast of North Uist. It stretches int 
low flat country consisting of a brown, peaty, 
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land, which it cuts into innumerable islets and pen- 
insule, which in summer afford a scanty herbage for 
a few animals, and, in winter, are ab: med to wild 
geese, wild ducks, swans, and seagulls. So remark- 
able ate its projections and sinuosities, that, while 
{ its waters do not cover an area of more than 9 sq. 
1 m, its const-line has been found by measurement to 
extend to 200m. In the entrance, lies a group of 
islets, separated from one another by depths of sea 
of from 7 to 15 faths, and distant, at their nearest 
point, a mile from any shore, yet covered with such 
n thick bed of alluvial clay arid rubbish as indicates 
their former connection with some higher tract of 
land, and records those changes which produced the 
great. sinuosities of the loch. Between these islets 
and the shore, and about + of a mile from the latter, 
‘are two remarkable detached rocks, which bear the 
names of Maddy-More and Maddy-Grisioch. Both 
Aare abont 100 ft. in height, irregularly columnar, and 
abrupt or precipitous; consisting of a compact and 
dark bluish gre basalt, the only specimens of ba- 
faltie rock whieh ocear in the entire group of Long- 
Island. 
MADDINGTON, parish and village in Wilts, 
6 m, WNW of Amesbury. Area 4,180 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 881; in 1841, 4 
MADEHURST, a parish in Sussex, 3. m, WNW 
of Arundel. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 1841, 150. 
MADEIRA, an island of the N. Atlantic, belong- 
ing to Portugal, and geographically reckoned to be- 
Jong to Afriea. Its E point, Punta San Lourenzo, 
is in N lat. 32° 44’, W long. 16° 38’. Its W point, 
Punta-del-Pargo, is in N lat. 32° 49’, W long. 17° 
16’. It is distant 240 m. NE of Teneriffe; 360 m. 
from Cape Cantin on the African coast; 50 m. S of 
Porto-Santo; and nearly 300 m. from Ferro; dis- 
covered in 1344, by an English vessel, and re-dis- 
covered, in 1419, by the Portuguese, who gave it its 
present name—which in their language si; 
*timber’—on account of the abundance of wood 
which Re ae. upon it. It is a mee of basaltic 
rock, in the form of logram, having a mean 
length from ESE to WENW of about 38}m., and a 
mean breadth of 11 m. It contains 407 sq. m. or 
260,480 acres; and is divided into 18 parishes. 
General aspect.] ‘The face of the country is wholly 
mountainous, presenting disjointed crags and tall 
isolated peaks; and according to Dr. Gillan it ap- 
pears, that, “there have been several craters in the 
island, and that eruptions haye taken place from 
them at various and very distant intervals.” The 
mountainous land rises from every part towards a 
chain of mountains, the summit of which, called Pico- 
Tuivo, is 5,788 ft, in height, according to Bowditch; 
or, according to Sir James Ross's admeasurements, 
6,097 ft. In the interior, and on the N coast espe- 
cially, the traveller meets with combinations of na- 
tural objects such as in no other part of the world 
ean be witnessed, and which obliterate every concep- 
tion one had previously formed of the grand and 
sublime in scenery: this is greatly the result of the 
geological character of the island. ‘The mountains 
have nothing of the integrity of outline and, regu- 
Tnrity of form which appear in some of the forma- 
tions of older geological epochs; but are composed 
‘of the most recent basalts and. other igneous rocks, 
and, on a scale of Alpine magnificence, present a 
scene of the wildest confusion, being everywhere 
Aceply riven by ragged ravines, the precipitous cliffs 
of which are clothed to the summit with ancient 
forests. Among these wild scenes there occur land- 
scapes of the utmost loveliness,—so that the scener 
is altogether perhape, the finest in the world, “No 
artist’s pencil,” says Mr. Harcourt, “has ever done 
full justice to the scenery of M.: what, then, can be 
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expected from a bare description? ‘There isan 
aerial magic in it which you mnst go thither duly 
to appreciate. The various colours of the soil, with 
mingled hues—black, yellow, red, and white—the 
vivid verdure, and the ever-changing shadows of the 
sky give a warmth of tint and a diversity of effect 
which is characteristic and striking. Here is not the 
unintermitting blaze and eternal blueness of a tropi- 
cal, nor the cold haze of a northern, atmosphe1 
but the sunshine is broken and mellowed by flitting 
clonds, and a series of dissolving lights and shades 
surround you on every side, which must awaken 
leasure and admiration in the breast of the most 
insensible. ‘The scenery of the island is best seen 
on foot or on horseback. ‘The use of carriages is 
impracticable, owing to the steepness of the ronds. 
For the delicate or the lazy, a mode of travelling in 
the mountains is in a hammock-ride, as the natives 
call it, ‘This consists of a net of fine texture, slung 
to a single pole, which is carried on men’s shoulders. 
A good supply of cushions makes {¢ a luxurious con 
veyance. Nearly as good a view of the scenery 
obtained from the hammock as you have on hot 
back. For a long journey, each hammock has its 
relay of bearers, who go at an amazing pace. ‘These 
conveyances are seldom seen in the town, excepting 
when used by invalids, who find them easier than 
palanquins, “The palanguins, which are the usual 
town vehicles, are likewise suspended from a single 
pole, and carried by two men. ‘They are more com- 
modious for general use than hammocks, as admit- 
ting of an upright posture; but the frame-work being 
made of iron, they are heavy to carry, and ill-adapted 
for long distances. A hammock enables the invalid, 
without fatigue, to take a share in these pic-nie ex- 
cursions friendly to health, to which the beautifal 
climate and country invite, and which are the fa- 
Yourite social recreation of visitors to M.” 
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4 large portion of the voleanle rocks, and their ennalatency: 
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analysis agrees with that of true peat. No peat, Mr. 
ferven sosurs a presen Mone belleven ha Boon 
any country 49 near te equsior; and be calls attention 
ligaite of MI. as seeming to ‘8 former colder climate. 
Canieal, near the E extremity of the island, and extending 
the N to the S shore. is a sandy valley formed of minute 

‘of basalt and comminuted shells, in which are found vast m 
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cles not known in a living state on the island. ‘The deposit is, 
{herefore placed by Mr. sith among the newest tertiary forma- 
‘tions, and he consequently points out the existeace in 
tertiary ealeareous depose one iyng beneath the volcan beds, 
aid the other above them.” The lime-kilns of Funchal are sup- 
led with stone from a rock in. an Islet adjoining Porto-Santo, 
Tine tosis obtained fou 1. are alinont exclusively casts et 
‘Professor Agassiz has identified some of them with the easts of 
Known living species; and Mr. Smith adds, as they are all recent, 
of the limestone must be extremely modern, thoagh the 
rock bears the churacters of a primary forination. The voleanie 
‘ction connected with this islet Mr. Smith considers to have been 
‘submarine. ‘The stratification is nearly horizontal, and therefore 
the elevation of the islet above the level of the sea produced no 
‘apparent disturbance. On the island of Porto-Santo, the beds 
‘basalt are seoriaceons on the surface, and rest on volcanic brick; 
they are consequently considered to be of subuerial origin. ‘There 
48 also upon the island a deposit resembling that at Canigal. ‘The 
eroup of islands called the Dizertas, to the SE, isa chain of vol. 
ccanie mountain ranging N and 8, or nearly'at right angles to 
the axis of M. ‘The searclif—s reach to their very sanimnits, and 
‘exhibit, beds of basalt, ashes, tufus, and voleanic brick, inter- 
‘nected by innumerable dykes, No fossils have yet been observed 
‘upon these islands. ‘The principal mountains of M., Mr. Smith 
coneetves, mast once have been much higher, as their summits 
‘gonsist of beds which are foand only at the base of volcanic cones. 


raters of elevation, Mr. Smith states that the island of M. could 
not have been formed under the sea, and been subsequently ele- 
‘Vated, on account of the beds of vegetable soll and the scoris and 


ashes having all the ‘of materials erupted in the open 
‘air. He also dissents from the conciusion that eraters of eleva- 
tion exist in the islands. ‘The structure of the lateral 
cones is in general ely concealed by vegetation bat that 


‘of the Pico de St. Joao is partially exposed in the ruins of a fort, 
fand consists of a scoriaceous conglomerate, the fragments com 





not have remained had the sea-level been formerly the same as 
at present. 


Climate and vegetation.| In M. neither heat nor cold 
are ever troublesome: the elimate, in fact, fluctuates 
less than that of any other country N of the equa- 
tor. The mean annual temp. is 65°. Tn January, 
when the tops of the hills are covered with snow, 
Fahrenheit's thermometer in Funchal is generally 
about 74°; and in autum seldom rises higher than 
75°. Yet the mean daily range of temp. is not more 
equable than that of Undercliff in the isle of Wight, 
4 appears from the following table drawn up by Dr 
nt 


Underclif. Madeira. 











danory, 5 ek 7™6 #15 
February, cae ween 1047 
Mare, 3 ie 979 
en 1 939 

re +. oe kaa: 905 
a SORT 873 
Wye tome 9-82 
Acgit, 2 2. Lana 10-05 
September, 2 2 7.” 09, 9-33 
Octobe 9:38 1036 
November, . 7 | 7 1078 
December,” . - 696 1048 


on the winter-months, the above table gives less 








variation of mean daily temp. to Undercliff.. ‘The pre- 
vailing wind is NE; but S winds generally accompany 
the rain. Nearly the same quantity of rain falls an- 
nually at M. as at Rome and Florence; but at M, 
there are only 73 days on which rain falls, while at 
Rome there are 117. In some of the sheltered 
places of the S coast there is quite a tropical temp.; 
and in these places—such as the bay and city of 
Funchal, where invalids reside during the wi 
the climate remains more genial than our English 
summer, at the same time that, on the opposite coast 
and in the interior of the island, the mountains are 
covered with snow, and all the rigour of a northern 
winter is experienced. Between these extremes 
every degree of climate is met with, and the range 
of vegetation varies accordingly. While dates, ba- 
nanas, limes, custard apples, guavas, coffee, and such 
plants ripen their fruit in the gardens on the coast, 
—the potato, the apple, the strawberry, and man; 
European plants flourish on the elevated ground. | 
It is interesting to observe the variety of vegetation | 
thas brought into close approximation. During the 
winter, the residents on the coast look up from amidst. 
their tropical vegeta through 
every degree of climate and verdure, to the bleakest 
Sesolation ou the suow-eoeered billa shove chem, Ut 
the declining months of the year, again, while on the 
coast the summer-foliage is yet unaltered, and the 
‘nfidento of Sead Ile Giomaisagithe super pats 
of the landscape present the varic tints and the 
fading foliage of autumn. “I should think,” says 
the author of Sir Months in the West Indies, “the 
situation of M. the most enviable on the whole earth. 
It insures almost every European comfort, together , 
with almost every tropical luxury. Any degree of 
temp. may be enjoyed between Funchal and the ice- 
house. The" seasons are the youth, maturity, and 
old age of a never-ending, still beginning spring. 
Here I found what I used to suppose peculiar to the 
garden of Eden, and the bowers of Acrasic and Ar- 
mida,— 
ay “Blossoms and fruits at once of golden bue ; 
“Appeared with gay enamiell'd colours 
‘The myrtle, the geranium, the rose, and the violet, 
grow on the right hand and on the left in the boon 
prodigality of primitive nature, ‘The geranium, in 
cular, is so common, that the honey of the bees 
ies something like a jelly of that flower. I 
differ from most people in not liking it so well as the 
English honey, though it is far purer and more trans- 
parent. That of Barbadoes is finer than cither.” 
‘he observations made by the late Dr. Mason in 
1834-5, and corroborated by Dr. Heineken in 1826, 
and by Mr, M‘Euen in 1848-9, seem to show that 
the general opinion, not only among un-professional 
persons, but the faculty itself, that the climate of M. 
ie remarkably dry is erroneous; a lenst that that part 
of it to which invalids resort, namely, the lower part 
of the valley on which Funchal is situated, in the Sof 
the island, is but little superior in this respect to the 
climate of London and its vicinity, while as regard 
the action of humidity on the organization, it is i 
ferior. That climate cannot be remarkably dry in 
whieh it is impossible to preserve iron in any form 
from rust,—in which powders, such as opium, squills, 
&e., soon cease to be powders, and become a firm 
and solid mass,—and in which gloves and shoes grow 
mouldy, do what you will to prevent it. In fact, a5 
Dr. Mason says, it would be impossible for vegeta- 
tion to flourish were not the atmosphere almost sa~ 
turated with moisture; as frequently, during the fine 
season, there is seareely a shower of rain for thi 
four, and sometimes even six months in success! 
A wind, which the Portuguese call leste, occasi 
visits M. from the coast of Africa, after passi 
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300 m. of sea. It is essentially hot and dry, and in 
fact is the same as the simoom, cooled by its passage | 
over the ocean, This wind, however, which lasts 
almost invariably three days, encounters you like 
pall from the mouth of an oven or furtca, and 

as been known to raise the therm. as high as 138° 
in the sun. Bat, as Dr. Mason observes, the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere during a leste is by no means 
too dry for a great proportion of invalids sent to the 
island; indeed it is only during its prevalence that 
they feel the cheerful influence of climate, and they 
express the opinion strongly that they could live in 
a perpetual mild leste, or in other words in a warm 
and equally dry atmosphere they would soon recover. 
Te almost amounts to a proverb among the residents 
that those with whom the leste agrees are seldom 
restored to health. Invalid should not attempt the 
voyage to M. before the middle of June, nor later 
than the end of September. 

‘Although the island is off the African coast, be- 
tween 32° and 38° of N lat,, and only 240 m. NE of 
‘Teneriffe, the character of its Flora is, on the whole, 
most allied to that of the N shores of the Mediter~ 
ranean. At the same time, many of the plants, al- 
though belonging to European genera, are species 
not found in Europe; many are common to M. only 
with the Canaries and the Atlantic isles, and some 
species are entirely peculiar to the island. Up to 
2,500 ft. the fruits and grains of Europe are raised. 
‘The chestnut attains an elevation of 3,400 ft. “To 
specify the thousand exoties that perfume the air, 
and clothe with their Iuxuyiant vegetation every 
garden, would be to enumerate the choicest of oar 
hot-house plants growing in a state of nature. The 
magnificent frait-market of Funchal is beautifully 
situated in a grove of noble plane-trees. Here, be- 
sides the usual feuts of Barope, the orange, lemon, 

pe, green figs, and pomegranates, &e., we have 
Bunches of et aailoey basa (Afusa: Para 

isiaca), piles of guavas, apples, and alligat 
>this latter is th fruit of the Laurus Persea 
it grows to a great size, and when eaten with pepper 
and salt is most delicious. The water and Valencia 
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in June, Three crops of potatoes have been gathered 
from the same ground in one year. Rural labour is 





melons, with gourds and pumpkins of enormous 
growth, and the numerous tribe of cucurbite, which 
cost hardly any trouble in their cultivation, give the 
market a singularly rich appearance. Here for the 

, first time I tasted the fruit of the Cactus triangularis ; 
it has a pinkish rind, grows to the size of a pear, the 
Be neenytreneparent, studded with black seeds, 
has a most excellent flavour—but it requires to 

be thoroughly ripe. ‘The Cape gooseberry, the frait 
of the Tamake edulis, 80 much admired when carried 
as a into Enroy s in every hedge, 
and is one of the solonec with which this island so 
mneh abounds; and we must not forget the 
chium edule or ‘Tchoo-tehoo, which is one of the 
finest and most delicious vegetables ever eaten.” 


[Wilde.| 

‘Agriculture and productions: Agriculture is here 
ina very imperfect state, ae chiefly confined to 
‘vine-growing. ‘Though the island is capable of pro- 
ducing much more grain than is necessary for the 
support of its inhabitants yet it actually produces no 
more than supplies them for three or four months. 
Yet the peasintry are a Inborions and frugal race, 
and hold their lands by a Kind of feudal tenure al~ 
most equal to copyhold. ‘The principal productions 
Trea litle wheat rye, supie; Sole, Wekadte con, the 
- Arum esculentus, the Convolvulus batatus, kidney beans, 
and arrow root or Maranta arundinacea. ‘The Arun 
fsculentus i the principal article of food among the 
Tower classes, an is preferred to any other; and the 
Convotoulus batatus is also generally used for the 
samme purpose. Wheat is sown in October and reaped 








performed by oxen; for there’ are no horses in the 
island but a few small ones from the Azores. Above 
the region of the pines, the whole island is surrounded 
with a belt of chestnut-trees; and in the valleys 
above the region of the chestnuts, excellent early 
apples grow in great abundance. ‘The mountain-fo- 
rests yield some of the finest trees in the world: the 
principal of which are the Laurus Indica, which is { 
nearly as good as mahogany; the Olea excelsa, the 
wood of which is so heavy as to sink in water, and 
which grows as hard as marble, and is used for 
planes; the Laurus fietens, the smell of which is most 
intolerable; and the Erica or heath-tree, 
which grows among the mountains, and is sometimes 
7 ft. in circumf. Yew trees formerly abounded in 
the island, but they are now extinct. They are, 
however, often found under ground, in places which 
have been Iaid bare by inandations. Among the 
other vegetable productions is the Lichen fuciformis, 
or orchil, which is used as a dye—The principal 
animals are rabbits, ferrets, woodcocks, snipes, red- 
legged partridges, and quails. ‘The coast supplies 
plenty of fish, particularly the Jew-fish, reckoned 
the best for the table, John Dorys, and red mullets, 
On this subject Mr. Wilde says: “I never saw a 
fish-market equal to that of M. The rival tints of 
the tenants of the water have often been contrasted 
with those of the air by their respective admirers; for 
my own part I must give the palm to the fish—there is 
a glowing metallic lustre to be found in the seale 
rarely to be met with in the feather. A choicer 
spot could not be selected by the ichthyologist than 
‘M., as it combines all the fishes of the Mediterra- 
nean, with many of those of the West Indies and the 
coast of Africa; and its insular position catches on 
their way many migratory shoals besides the regular 
frequenters. The murenir, so much esteemed by the 
Romans, are caught here of a great size. and the 
manner of taking them is peculiar, ‘The fisherman 
seats himself on a rock, when the tide is coming in, 
singing, as he says, to charm the fish; as the water 
reaches the hole where the eel is, he comes out, 
when the fisherman captares him with « pair of 
Jarge wooden nippers. Much as they were valued 
by the ancient Heliogabali, we tried them in every 
possible way, but could not liken their flavour to 
anything but singed wool. The tunny fish, of im- 
mense size, often amounting to several cwt, are 
daily exposed in market. These, both fresh and 
salted, form a favourite food of the lower classes, 
and large quantities cut up in junks and pickled are 
sent into the interior—it has something of the taste 
of coarse beef-steak, but makes a most admirable 
dish when corned.” ‘The beef and mutton of the is- 
land are reckoned Jean and tasteless. Goats and hogs 
are numerous. ‘The common domestic fowls are 
small; but the ducks and turkeys are excellent, the 
last being as good as those of Norfolk, 

Wine} The great production of M. is wine, 
which is known over all the civilized world. ‘The 
best vines grow on the S side of the island, and on 
the side of the hill which points to the E. ‘The 
grapes are chiefly white and of a longish shape. ‘The 
most esteemed is that called Verdelho. ‘The wine 
on the N side of the island, which is inferior in qua~ 
lity, is generally made from vines which are trained 
upon chestaut-trees; sometimes as many grapes 
have been gathered from one chestnut tree as will 
make a pipe of wine, ‘The price of the wine at the 
vineyards is from £5 to £50 per pipe; its average to 
dealers, £32. The total shipments in 1836 oe 














to 9,205 pipes; in 1S41 to 6,505; in 1849 to 
pipes of 120 galls.; in 1850 to 6,494 pipes 
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delivery of this wine in the United Kingdom for 10 
years lias been as follows: 
Home 


‘consumpt. Exported. ‘Total 
184 107,701 146,283, 25R984 
18a 65,209 172871 
184 935,589 195,001 
sit mar 200.614 
1843 745 240886 
1846, 2071 
187 S349 181.355 
1848 70.988 163,308, 
1849 71.097 200,904 
1850 70,360 202,389, 





‘The total quantity produced in the island is about 
30,000 p.; but above two-thirds are unfit for export. 
Resides five different qualities of what is called M. 
wine, there are Sercial, sweet Malmsey, dry Malm- 
sey, Negrinha, and ‘Tinta or red wine—The other 
exports of M, are chestnuts, walnuts, dragon’s blood, 
honey, wi preserved citrons. 

‘The li nd soil are favouruble to the sugar- 
but it is no longer cultivated. Mr. Hughes 
ves the following account from De Freita’s MS.: 
The first sugar-mill was constructed by Diogo Vas- 
de-Tieve in. 1452, in pursuance of a contract formed 
with Don Henry; and so great was the augmenta- 
tion of its growth, that in the year 1500, there were 
more than 120 of these engenhios, and the quinto of 
‘sugar [i. ¢. the proportion which went to the crown} 
amounted to 80,000 ae oh ssaiiog ab tbe 
English.] Portugal, Spain, and Italy were the prin- 
cipal importers of this sugar in muscovado, in refined. 

in’ treacle, and varions conserves. 
Daring the Spanish usurpation, the nation struggling 
with Holland, at enmity with England, weighing on 
Italy whose states she disturbed, and fomenting in- 
ternal discords in France, kept away the merchant- 
ships of those several countries from the ports of 
Portugal. ‘The poliey of the Philips, and their un- 
just and violent government, fell with a fearfully 
‘oppressive weight on the island; and we saw our 
greatest article of export, sugar, dwindle almost to 
nothing from the year 1600, through the abundance 
which began to be introduced at the different points 
in America.” He adds the popular belief that a 
worm had destroyed the cane; but the ravages of 
this worm are not confined to M. It is a remark- 
able fact that the sugar-cane was first conveyed from 
M. to Brazil and the West Indies. A few cinnamon 
trees are said to be found. 
ition.) ‘The pop. of M., including that of 
Porto-Santo, in 1844 was 116,200; in 1836 it was 
115,446, of whom 1,618 were in Porto-Santo. ‘The 
inhabitants are of a dark complexion and low sta. 
ture,—a melange of Portuguese, Mulattoes, and Ne- 
groes. Among all classes indolence is predominant; 
but like most mountaineers they are healthy, lean, 
and muscular. ‘The severer labours are thrown upon 
the weaker s¢x, particularly that of collecting. feel, 
consisting of plants and shrubs which can only be 
obtained by climbing and descending rocks, and 
which they must then carry home on their backs. 
Amidst the abundance which covers the territory, the 
poorer classes live in.a state of extreme poverty, and 
ean often with difficulty procure the necessaries of life, 
accordingly prevails in_an extraordinary 
degree, and appears to excite no feeling of disgrace; 
on the contrary, the singular custom prevails of put- 
ting on their best clothes when they are going a-beg- 


























ognomy a character of fiereeness 
by the actual politeness and cour- 
tesy of their manners. ‘The men dress somewhat in 
the costume of English sailors with « pointed red 





cap. Salt fish from America is the chief article of 
fe 


food. 

Government] The island is governed by a lient.- 
governor. ‘The crown revenues are raised from a 
‘uty on imports, and a tithe on wine. It amounted 
in 1888 to £41,265; in 1843 to £84,024. There is 
sometimes a smnall surplus revenue to remit to Por- 
tugal. The clergy are partly supported by the crown 
revenues, but traffic in wine, and engage in other 
secular business. M. was once the brightest jewel 
in the Portuguese crown,—singalarly fortunate in 
its products, successful in its commerce, and favour- 
ably regarded by every administration. | It now pre- 
sents scarcely a, shadow of its former prosperity, af 
fording a convincing proof of the bitter fruits of 
misgovernment, and showing how easily the finest 
colony may be converted into the most miserable 
dependency. Thousands of the poorer inhabitants are 
on the very verge of starvation, asis sufficiently shown 
by the frequent necessity of admitting large quantities 
of rice duty-free, and by large eniigrations in utter re~ 

ignance to the feelings and habits of the people. It 
ES ell observed that the geographical position 
‘his island, its climate, the character of its inha- 
bitants, and the magnificent wine and fruit which it 
produces, make it, as it were, a grand hotel in the 
midst of the ocean. Reasonable freedom of com- 
merce in such a locality must produce the most 
beneficial results, When in former years this ren- 
sonable commercial freedom prevailed, M. transmit- 
ted considerable sums yearly to the seat of govern- 
ment in Portngal.—The cap. of the island is Fux- 
cuat, which see. 

Histor’ 1 report of this island ha visited 
in ot Ban esi Toses having on urd © eee ofthe 
name of im, who, with a French lady, Anna d'Arfet, to 
‘whom he was attached, was accidentally left behind, and both: 

tru there mag be in his rion, the 

















‘any permanent 
the Ve 








began 
‘gress, however, is said to have been seriously retarded by a great 
the 


was covered, and which to rage for seven years, 
‘Waste repeatedly the habitations which the colonists hind 
When, however, it was at tinguished, the males had 89 
far the nataral fertility of th is 

fon became very valoable. "Theft 


po 
this country: and in 1801, when it was apprehended that 
might attempt to seize upon it, was taken. tein} 

of Uy a British equadron, but was restored at the peace of AMI: 
ens. In 1807, however, when the Portuguese government, were 
compelled to migrate to Braz Britain ain geeupled the slant 
Jn trust for her ally, and held it til 1814. In 1885, she again 
held it for a short time to enforee the payment of somo arrears of 


Authorities) Milburn’ Oriental Commerce. — Ns Bx 
cursions in Mf. “Lond. 1825, 4to.— Wilde's Narrative. -Dubliqy 
“M, “Tarid. 1850, 890. 


1844, Sro.—-Afason om the Climate, 
EIRA, a large and navigable river of South 
America, originating in the junction of the Beni 
and the Mamore, and forming one of the most im- 
portant affluents of the Aatazox: see that article. 

MADELA, a village of Palestine, 192 m. SE of 
Jerusalem. 

MADELEINE, a summit of the Cottian Alps, on 
the frontiers of the French dep. of Hautes-Alpes, in 
N lat. 45° 28, E long. 6° 21". Alt. 1,250 toises, 
or 2,877 yds., above sea-level. 


 & parish in Stafford, 44 m. 
of Neweastle-under-Lyne, intersected by the G) 
Junction section of the Great North-Westel 
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way, which bas a station here. Area 6,010 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,190; in 1841, 1,492. 

MADELEY - MARKET, 
town of Shropshire, situate near the Severn, about 2 
m, E from the celebrated iron bridge over the Se- 
yern, near Coalbrookdale. Area of p. 2,750 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 5,822; in 1841, 7,568. M. is a place 
of some antiquity: and is celebrated for having af- 
forded refuge to Charles I. in his flight after the 
battle of Worcester. The irom trade is carried on 
here to a considerable extent; and several coal- 
mines are wrought. A canal has been cut from 
Ketley iron-works to the river Severn, a distance of 
8 or 9 m.; which communicates with the Shrewsbury 
canal. ‘The iron bridge over the Severn was erected 
1.1780. It is 100 ft. span, and 40 ft. high; and con- 
tains 375 tons of metal. 

MADEN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 1. 
bank of the Tigris, 20 m. SE of Bagdad, so named 
from the copper and. iron mines in its vicinity. It 
‘occupies a singular position, surrounded on every 
side by bleak and barren mountains of great eleva 
tion, and overlooking a prodigious chasm through 
which the Tigris forces a passage. It is unnecessary 
to dig to any considerable depth, as the ores are 
generally found on the surface of the rocks. Copper 
and iron are the metals procured in the greatest 
abundance; butsilver and gold have also been found. 
‘These mines yield a handsome revenue to the Porte, 

‘are under the management of a pasha, indepen- 
of that of Diyarbekir. 

MADERA, a small island, close to the N coast of 
the island of St. Domingo.—Also an island in the 
Jake of Nicaragua, 18 m.NE of the town of Nica- 


raga. 

MADERA. See Mavema. 

MADERAL (Et), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 18 m.$ of Zamora. Pop. 460. 

MADFELD, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Arnsberg, cirele of Brilon. Pop. 887. 

MADEUNE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the 
ssite of the ancient Abydos, 12 m. SSW of Girge. 

MADHARRAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Ajmir, 24 m. SSE of Jypore. 

MADIAN, or Minas, a village of Hedjaz, in 
Arabia, 20 m. N of Moilah, near the head of the 
Red sea. It appears to have been the ancient capi- 
tal of the Midianites, a people celebrated in Senip- 
ture-history; but is now inconsiderable. 

MEH. See Anovxin. 

MADIGHERY, a town and fortress on the S of 
India, belonging to the rajah of Mysore, in N lat. 
18° 40’, E long. 77° 15’. The hill on which the fort 
and its circumvallations are built shoots up in a bold 
naked peak to the height of 1,500 ft. above the sur- 
rounding plain. ‘The town is much decayed. On 
the downfall of the Bijanagur sovereigns, it came 
into possession of a Hinda polygar family, who re- 
tained it tll conquered by One of the Mysore rajahs. 

MADIGHESHY, a fortress of India, belonging 

the rajah of Mysore, éituated on a rock, 50 m. SE 
of Chittledrug. At the foot of the rock there is a 
fortified town containing about 200 houses built of 

















stone. 

MADIGNANO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 

the prov. of Lodi 12 m. NE of Lodi. 
ADINGLEY, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 4 m. 
WNW of Cambridge. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. 282. 

MADION, a town of Java, on the S coast of the 
island. 

MADIR, a small Abyssinian seaport, situated in 
the bay of Amphila, 115 m, SE of Arkiko. 
MADIRAN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, on the Bergon, 32 m. N of Tar- 








\\ bes. Pop. 1,289. 


parish and. market- | 








MADISON, a county in the NE of Georgia, U. S. 
Chie Asvil 


lle. Pop. 





Athens. ‘The waters are chalybeate, and are much 
resorted to.—Also a co. in the N’ part of Ala- 
bama. Area 768 sq.m. ‘The chief town is Hunts- 
ville. Pop. in 1840, 25,706; in 1850, 26428, — 
Also aco. in the state of New York. a little E of 
the centre of the state. Area 582 sq.m. Pop, in 
1840, 40,008; in 1850, 43,081. Its cap. is Morris- 
ville. ‘The Erie canal, and the Utica und Syracuse 
railroad, pass through this co, Its manufactures are 
of considerable importance; but a large proportion 
of the inhabitants are husbandmen.—Also a central 
co. of Virginia. Area 390 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 
8,107; in 1850, 9,366. Its cap., of the same name, ix 
97 m. NW of Richmond —Also a co. in the SW’ of 
Ohio. Area 400 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 9,025; in 
1850, 10,031. It is well-adapted to grazing. Lon- 
don is the chief town—Also a co, in Florida, ex- 
tending from Georgia on the N, to the gulf’ of Mex- 
ico on the S. It has a rolling surface, over which a 
number of small lakes are scattered. ' Yop. in 1840, 
2,644; in 1850, 5,490. Its eap. is of the same nume, 
—Also a co. in the SW of Mississippi. Area 548 sq. 
m. Pop. in 1840, 15,530; in 1850, 18.178. Its eap. 
is Canton.—Also a co. in the NE of Lonisiana, 
skirted by the Mississippi on the NE. Area 800 sq. 
m. Pop. in 1840, 5,142; in 1850, 8,811. Its eap, 

i -Also a co. in the W part of Tennessee. 
Area 670 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 16,580; in 1850, 
22,848. Its cap. is Juckson.—Also a co. in the E of 
Kentucky. Area 520 sq.m, Pop. in 1840, 16,8553 
in 1850, 21,118. Its cap. is Richmond—Also a ¢o. 
in the NE of Iowa. Pop. in 1840, 8,874; in 1850, 
according to the new territorial ts of the 
state, 1,174. Its eap. is Andersontown. co. 
in the SW of Lilinois. Area 760. sq. m. Pop. in 
1840, 14,433; in 1850, 24,374. Its eap. is Edwards- 
ville.—Also a co. in the SE of Missouri. Area 780 
sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 3,395; in 1850, 6,001.—Also 
aco. in the NW of Arkansas. Area 1,050 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,775; in 1850, 4,339. 

MADISON, ‘a township in Somerset co., in the 
state of Maine, U.S.40 m. N of Augusta. Pop. 
1,701.—Also a township in New Haven co., in Cou- 
necticut, 54 m. S of Hartford, situated on Long Is- 
land sound. Pop. 1,788.—Also a township in Ma- 
dison co., in the state of New York, 95m. W by N 
tersected by the Chenango eanal, which 

it-level. Pop. 2,344.—Also a 
township in Columbia co., in Pennsylvania, 10 m.N 
of Danville. Pop. 1,700.—Also « township i 
strong co, in Pennsylvania. 
townships in Amherst coy 
son co., Virginia; in Geanj 
3 Columbiana co., in Gallia co. in 5 
co., in Highland eo., in Knox eo., in Hamilton co. 
‘in Montgomery co., in Muskingum co, in Pickaway 
























































| co,, and in Scioto co, all in the state of Ohio; and 


in ‘Clark co, and Knox co, in Indiana—Also the 
cap. of Jefferson co., in Iowa, 88m. SSE of Indian- 
apolis, on the N shore of the Ohio. Pop. 4,000.— 
‘Also the cap. of Dane co, in the Wiseonsin territory, 
90 m. NE of Galona. 
MADISON’S RIVER, one of the three forks 
which unite to form the Missouri, near its source. 
i fluence is 2,848 m. from the mouth 
of the Missouri, in N lat. 45° 22" 34”. 
MADISONVILLE, a town of St. Tammany p.,in 
the state of Louisiana, U. S. pleasantly situated on. 
the r. bank of the Chefuncti, 2 m. above its entrance, 
into Lake Pontchartrain, and about 36 m. SE of New» 
Orleans.—Also a village in Hamilton co,, in Ohioy 8 
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m. NE of Cincinnati. Pop. 600.—Also a village in 
Hopkins co., iu Kentucky.—Also the cap. of Monroe 
co., in Tennessee, 

MADJICOSMA, or, Metacosrua Istaxps, a 
‘fie, betiveen the island of Formosa 

iat isles on the SW. ‘The 
incipal are Typinsan, Patchusan, Cnlayan, and 
inv! ‘The pop. is estimated at 12,000. 

MADLEY, n parislt of Herefordshire, 7 m. W by 
Sof Hereford. Area 5,440 acres. Pop. 923. 

MADLITZ (Arr), a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Frankfurt, circle of Lebus. Pop. 200. 

MADMUT, a village of Upper Egypt, on the E 
bank of the Nile, 10 m. SSW of Kous. 

MADOIS (Satwz), a parish in Perthshire, at the 
E extremity of the carse of Gowrie. Area 1,152 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 214. 

MADONA, a smail island in the Mediterranean, 
5 m, SW of Nysari, in N lat. 36? 80’, E long. 26°57” 

MADONE MOUNTAINS, a group in Sicily, in 
the prov. of Palermo, between the Finme-Grande on 
the W, and the Pollina on the E; and connected on 
the SE with the Neptunian chain. 

MADONNA-DEGLI-ANGELI, a village of the 
Papal states, in the deleg. of Perngia, 2 m. SW of 
Assisi, celebrated for its beautiful church. 

MADRAGUE, a small island on the SE coast of 
France, in the Mediterranean, belonging to the dep. 
of the Bouches-da-Rhone, 12 m. SE of Marseilles. 

MADRAS, a city of Hindostan, the principal set- 
Hement of the British East India company in the Car- 
nate, situated in N lat. 13° 4’, E long. 80° 14/1”, on the 
Eside of the peninsula or coast of Coromandel. From 
being originally a petty factory, with a territory 5 m. 
in length, by 1 m. in breadth, it has become the cap. 
of an extensive region, comprehending the whole of 
the Indi ‘insula S of the Krishna river, and also 

_ the Deccan, named the Northern 
these boundaries are two native 
prinees, the rajahs of Mysore and Travancore, who 
collect the revenues, and exercise a certain degree of 
power in the internal government of their respective 
states; but with regard to external polities, they are 
entirely subordinate to the British government, being 
protected by a subsidiary force, and furnishing on 
their part large annual contributions. 

General description.) ‘The town stands close upon 
the shore, and is very unfavourably situated either 
for the purposes of commerce or the requirements 
of acapital. ‘The coast forms nearly a straight line, 
swept by a strong current, and without any port for 
shipping, or island to break the surge. Large ships 
generally moor about 2 m. from the shore, in 9 fath.; 
but the station in the roads is very hazardous from 
the beginning of October to the end of December, 
and throughout the SW monsoon. ‘There is also very 
great difficulty, and even no small danger in landing 
from vessels, in consequence of the tremendous surf 
which breaks upon the shore, even in the mildest 
weather, and which no boats of European construc 
tion are able to withstand. ‘The boats of the coun- 
try, generally called “masulahs or accommodation- 
boats, which are used for crossing those dangerous 
waves, are singularly formed without ribs or keel, 
with flat bottoms, and without any iron in their whole 
fabric. ‘Their planks, which are very thin, are sewed 
t » having straw in the seams instead of caulk- 
ing; and they are thus so flexible as to yield like 
Jeather to the impulse of the breakers. They are 
Jarge and light, and have a bench at one end, cover- 
ed with cushions and protected by a curtain, so that 
Passengers may be kept dry while the surf is break- 

around them. An English boat enduring one- 
half of the conenssions which these massulahs hourly 
‘unharmed, would infallibly have its bottom or 

































sides stove in; but it is still an extremely critical 
operation to conduct them through the surf. When 
they come within its influence, the steersman stands 
up, and marks time with his voice and his foot, 
whilst the rowers work their oars backwards until 
overtaken by the swell, which, curling up in its ap- 
proach to the shore, sweeps the boat along with fear 
fal violence. ‘The rowers now ply every oar forward 
with their utmost vigour, to prevent the wave ftom 
carrying back the boat with its receding swell, and 
few successive surfs the boat is at length dashed 
1igh and dry on the shore. Should the boat be cap- 
sized, the passengers are in imminent danger from 
the voracious sharks, which abound close to the 
shore. ‘This difficulty of access, with other disadvan- 
tages attending the port, must always make M, of 
less commercial importance than it would otherwise 
beas the cap. of a large and rich distriet. ‘The fisher- 
men, and others of the lower class, use floating ma- 
chines of simple construction, named catamarans, 
formed of two or three light logs of wood, 8 or 10 ft. 
Jong, lashed together, with n small piece of wood be- 
tween them to serve as a stem-piece. ‘They contain 
two men, who launch themselves through the surf by 
means of paddles, to carry letters or convey small 
refreshments to ships, when no boats could venture 
out, The approach to M. from the sea, presenti 
low, flat, sandy shores to the N and S, with 
small hilt inland, exhibits a stitking appearatce of 
mit the prospect greatly improves ona 
closer inspection. The beach eee Fith m 
crowds,—the public offices and storehouses which are 
fine buildings, erected near the shores, supported on 
arched bases with colonnades to the upper stories, 
and covered with the hard, smooth, and beantifully 
polished shell-mortar of the country,—the fortifica- 
tion of St. George rising within a few yards of the 
sea,—the minarets and pagodas, mixed with trees 
and gardens, seen in the distance,—present altoge- 
ther an interesting comp d’ail. Fort-George, which 
was planned by Mr. Robins, is in its present state a 
strong handsome fortress, neither so extensive nor 
so regular as Fort-William at Calcutta, but from 
its greater facility of being relieved by sea, and the 
nature of the ground, which allows an enemy little 
choiee in conducting his attack, it is deemed equal 
in strength, besides possessing the farther conveni- 
ence of requiring a much smaller garrison. In the 
middle of the present fortress stands the original fort 
first erected in the settlement, but now mostly con- 
verted into government-offices. ‘'o the S of the fort 
stands the first-built church, and to the N of it the 
exchange. On the last-mentioned building is a 
lighthouse, the light of which is 90. above the level 
of the sea, and may be seen from a ship's deck 17 m. 
atsea. ‘The government-house, a large and hand- 
some edifice, is in the Choultry plain, on the ed; 
of the esplanade, and near to it are the Chepat 
gardens, the residence of the nabob of the Carnatic. 
‘The Choultry plain commences about 1 m. SW of 
Fort-George, from which it is separated by two small. 
rivers, one of which, the Triplicane, winding from the 
W, reaches the sea about 1,000 yds. to the S of the 
glacis; the other, coming from the NW, and passin, 
the W side of the Black town, east 
within 100 yds. of the sea, washing the foot of the 
glacis; and thence continuing in aS direction, par- 
allel with the beach, joins the mouth of the Tripli- 
cane. The plain extends 2 m. to the W of the en- 
closures which bound the St. road, and ter- 
minates on the other at a large body of water called 
= Meliapur bank. so 
fouses, fe.) M. has no European town, 
a few houses in the fort. The settlers resi 
tirely in thew garden-houses, or villas on the 
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try plain, repairing to the fort in,the morning for the 
transaction of business, and returning home in the 
afternoon. ‘These ‘ garden-houses,’ as they are call- 
ed, are generally only of one story, but of & pleasing 
style of architecture. A deep and handsome veran- 
dah or balcony is, supported by pillars in front, and 
green Venetian windows generally shade the rooms 
from the glare of the sun. In the interior there are 
neither window-curtains nor fireplaces, and very 
seldom a carpet; and only one bed is planted in the 
middle of each sleeping apartment. ‘The beds are 
Jango and high, environed with green gauze curtains, 
Dag-fashion, open at the bottom, and tucked in all 
around to keep out the mosquitoes. ‘The walls of 
the apartments are ch or plastered with a 
kind of lime made from oyster shells, chalk, and 
other ingredients. ‘Phe walls being rubbed’ with 
this composition, assume & ‘beautiful white polish re- 
sembling that of the finest marble. ‘The rooms 
of the more common class of houses are white- 
washed or pdinted, but never papered. The 
rooms ate from 20 to 30 ft. high, with rough 
ceilings like English barns, for the beams are un- 
covered, and sometimes white-washed, but more fre- 
quently left the natural colour of the wood. The 
floors ate of stone or brick, or of a composition of 
lime, gravel; they are also chunamed over in 
Black and white squares, or are covered with mats 
made of bamboo.—The Black town of M. stands to 
the N of the fort, from which it is separated by a 
jous esplanade. It is nearly 4m. incireuit; and 

was formerly surrounded by fortifications sufficient 
to resist cavalry. Like other native towns, it is an 
irregular and confused mixture of brick and bamboo 
houses, and makes a much better appearance at a 
distance than when closely inspected. In this town 
reside the native Armenian and Portuguese mer- 
chants, and also many Europeans unconnected with 
government. In 1803, a navigable canal was opened 
from the Black town to Ennore river, 12 ft. deep, 40 
fe. broad at the top, and 10,560 yds. in length. By 
this canal boats go to Pulicat, from which M. is sup- 
plied with charcoal. A fine range of public edifices, 
including the custom-house and court-house, forms 
the frontage of Black town towards the sea. The 
church on Choultry plain is a fine specimen of Tonic 
architecture. ‘The naval hospital is a handsome 
building, with a large platform on the top, where 
convalescents take exercise and enjoy the fresh air. 
‘There is an excellent garden attached to the hospital. 
‘The botanical garden, which the late Sir James An- 
derson planted at a vast expense, was almost entirely 
destroyed by mt hurricane in 1807. Among 
the charitable institutions are a male and female or- 
phan-asylum, both of which are well conducted, the 
girls being instructed in all kinds of needle-work, 
and the boys brought up to different trades. ‘The 
jantheon, an elegant edifice, used as a free-masons’ 

jodge, contains a ball-room, a theatre, card-rooms, 
and yerandahs. ‘The Protestant places of worship 
ate St. George’s cathedral on the Choultry plain, 4 
other Episcopal churches, a Scottish Presbyterian 
church, and Independent, Wesleyan, and Unitarian 
chapels. There are 8 Roman Catholic chapels. It 
is the seat of @ university, a medical college, and 
several schools. Among the public places may be 

Road, leading 












mentioned the Mount from Fort- 
George to St. ‘Thomas’ Mount, which is smooth as a 
owling-green, and planted on each side with banian 
and yellow tulip trees. On this road, about 5 m. 
from Fort-George, is a cenotaph erected to the me- 
mory of Lord Cornwallis, on which a vast sum of 
money was expended. ‘There is also a statue of the 
same nobleman in the fort; and on the road, be- 
tween Government-house and the Black town, has 





been erected a splendid equestrian statue, by Chan- 
trey, of the late Sir Thomas Munro, who died while 
governor of the presidency, deservedly esteemed and | 
universally Iamented. In the cathedral is a monu- | 
ment, also by Chantrey, to Bishop Heber. Gover 
ment-house has no claim to the distinction which 
has been conferred upon it as the residence for the 
chief person at the presidency—some private houses 
in M. possessing quite as much accommodation as it 
affords. The garden, or rather park, attached to the 
house is extensive, reaching to the sea-shore, where 
there is another smaller residence appropriated to 
the governor, called the Marine villa. 

Population, §¢-] In 1794, the total pop. of M. 
and its suburbs was estimated at 300,000 persons; 
in 1836-7, it was about 850,000, of whom about 
one-half are Hindus; three-tenths, Mahommedans; 
and the remainder Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 
‘The Armenians are a numerous body, and very 
wealthy. The style of living among the Euro- 

is at M. is much the same as at Calcutta. 
Within doors, dinner parties, and, during the eold 
season, monthly assemblies and balls, constitute 
the routine of amusements. ‘The most fashionable 
drive is called the South-beach, answering to the 
Hyde-Park ring of London, and the conrse and es- 
planade of Calcutta. It lies to the § of the fort, on 
the sea-shore, and extends to about a quarter of a 
mile in length. Many of the other drives are intei 
esting, and the roads superb. In general, the eq 

whether European or otherwise, are of an in- 
ferior description. ‘The horses, being chiefly of the 
‘Arab breed, and of small stature, show off but poorly 
in comparison with the English animal. ‘The natives 
make use of bullocks, and, as beasts of burden, of 
the buffalo and camel. Their carriages are of all 




















descriptions, from the simple hearse-liki iquin 
on wheels, to the large padded seat con swith 
a conical canopy and curtains, upon whic or 


three persons may repose after the fashion of Hin- 
dus. Paleitaits ‘are not moe and ‘are more 
commonly used by natives than by Euro) t 
M. society is Sek Mishel au ar Casein, Sad 
there appears in it a degree of apathy to those luxu- 
ries which a denizen of the chief presidency con- 
siders as absolute necessaries of life. From the 
‘smallness of the place and the slight increase of its 
inhabitants during many years, the distinctions of 
society are also as rigidly preserved as ever; where- 
as, in the neighbouring capital, the “ schoolmaster 
has been abroad,” and many of those artificial bounds 
which existed ten years ago are no longer tenable. 
‘Thus, there is still at Madras as wide a gulf sepa- 
rating the privileged classes—consisting of the cove- 
nanted services of the East India company and the 
mercantile aristocracy—from the tradesmen, as there 
is in England between the highest peer and the 
huamblest of his employés. ‘The natives of M. are, in 
colour, much blacker than their brethren of Bengal, 
‘and those of low caste, more particularly, are by n0 
means so good-looking; in other respects ve 
most of the characteristics of the Bengalese, and are, 
like them, peaceable and easily managed. On ac- 
count of the higher price of provisions, wages are 
also pigs than at Calentta; but fewer servants are 
Kept. Household servants receive from two to five 
pagodas per month; and the hire of a palanquin is 
Tour and a half pagodas per month. For the field- 
service, bearers Teceive each two pagodas monthly; 


but, at the presi None and three-fourth | 

cease ‘The ponent ‘are chiefly Hindus; 

Ent-a great proportion of the female servants are 

ative PerteneessD ‘Qn landing at the town, 

Sengers are immediately surronnded with servants-of; » 

ail Kinds pushing for employment; especially byydd=- 
pus 
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bashies, who undertake to act as interpreters, to 
make all sorts of purehases, to provide servants, pa- 
Janquins, tradesmen, and to transact whatever busi- 
ness a stranger may require. ‘There are numbers of, 
French pediars froin Pondicherry, with boxes of lace 
and artificial flowers, chiefly made by the ladies of 
the decayed French families in that settlement; and 
class of Mahommedans also go about selling moco 
stones, garnets, coral, petrified tamarind wood (found 
in the sands around Madras), mock-amber (the gum 
of a tree in the Malabar forests), and a variety of 
other trinkets, ‘The Madras jugglers are celebrated 
all over India, both for their sleight of hand, and for 
their feats of agility; and in their exhibitions they 
are commonly naked from the waist upwards, s0 as 
to derive no advantage from the concealment of any 
implements in their dress—The language spoken at 
M. by the natives is the Telinga, usually called the 
Malabar.—In 1835, ML. was erected into a bishopric. 
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at so cheap a rate as in Bengal. ‘The water is ex 
cellent, and is supplied by the native boats at speci- 
fied prices; wood and fuel are scarce. 





History ‘The first English factory in the Cnrnatic wns ereete | 
in 1625 at Armegum, about 66 m.N of M. Its eblef, Mr, Francis 1} 
having received permission from Sree-Rung-Rayeel, of te 





Day. a 
Hindu dynasty of Bjanagur, to ulld ntown and forvon ie ale 
SL Deepen cay OF BE ata eT ee 
tons ffom the directors 4 found the new setlementy an the 
fort which he constructed. and which he named Fort Sk. Geonee, 
was speedily surrounded by a town. "The whote terriry he 
‘ide in the original grant extended only 1th Inland, a 6 
‘long the shore. "The prince enfuined that the place shauld he 
named after mself, but tne matt, olen! governor bad yeas 
fensly intimated that, in honour of his father Chenapya ie shot 
tear the name of Chenappatam, and by this appellion ft oft 
tines to be known among the nativen of i murronnting dl 
trict” In 1635, the agent and ‘coun! of M. were. Talsed Yo tho 
‘bat their civil eatallshmenteanaated ot 
aly 3 facgors and a ard o€ 10 noldiers. In 1071 
cf the Cammatio made over to the Company his 
moiety of the customs at M. for the fixed rent of 1,200 pagola 
fin. "In 1687, the pop. ofthe port cy, and adjacent 









f i ted tn amount to 30000; "and a 1090 the hove 
Climate.) The following table of the climate at | pic treanech taxes was, 40,000 pagodas. Ii 1703, ti 
Fort St. George, was constructed by Mr. Chamier sent wat Local ao tiene iden % 
featad chearralsoad wad farengseters ang and n'1708 waa 
inca of tmern Sand & year fe house fone | ras os Scans fe naar na 
ing SE, and about 1 m. distant from the sea. It | jancton ofthe rival East India sompanice ny 108 oe tee 
shows that the mediam height of the therm. at MM. | seas of, are be fund th 174 men i anfaned 250,003 
is 80°-9; the general greatest heat, 87-1; the least, | ative wean Poet A at hy Bn | 
80°95 a ols foldiers of the a the month of September 9 hat 
75°35 and the extreme difference 11}°: Heap ires elec bya French fre ftom the Saunton onder 
Mouth. Mediom. Greatest nent, Extreme | Bede in Bourdomate: and ster « bouberdmentat teas 
was compelled to surrender. plunder realized & the eap- 
Race SS e093 “Joa | tor wan about £20000, “Fhe tou by the tern oF cane 
peed foe foe 1nd_| Hon, wan ransomed or 24400007 but fhe agreement wad 
Math pao aoe Hoy) oti ‘wards broken by M. Dupleix, and all the British inhal of 
ree: Ve Ht Uag__| every description compel ao leave the place: Mae satan 
May, . 7 MT is 139 to England at the peace of Aixla-Ch 
Bee a tir ag | by te French, tn Mita an und re a 
Bee) seme A Tg 035s) || ae tranenioee ner 
‘August, . 829 778 114 _| still incapable of 
Raeate Soeer Tee, S| Buropent smcee ont nt 
October, « 809 740 133 ‘tack from the French, the greatest 
Romie . ire Hee Hp | ittn a proper uate of eke sce 
4 71 30 83 pleted, the expected enemy approached, in December 1758, wn 
sue Be, 88) [Seba ran win a tees ot ee sepoym and 
General medium, 809 3S es 2,000 cere ot European cavalry; while the garrison of M. 
Commerce] “M. is the principal emporium on the | jenn inhabitants. “Tie santas aaa rent, and 150 En. 
Coromandel coast, and trades direct with Great Bri- | of two months with the utmost skill; bat the defence under Mr. 
tain, China, the Eastern archi the Birman | Pigot the governor, and Colonel Lawrence the commander of the 
Siupire, Calentts, Ceylon, and the South American | feet tran tie ete mae we 
States. Its principal articles of export are plain and | ail ther sick, the grew prt of ee nora a 
Printed cottons, cotton-wool, indigo, salt, tobacco, | non, and 150 of gunpowder. Since this memorable re— 
soap, natron, Aveing-drugs, and coffee. | See article | fice tireaiened Br niysee ate yA et ink eee 
GixDosTaN— SL is 1,030 m, travelling distance from | wow secures comers siesta i work 
Calcutta, and 870 m. in direct distance SW; 770 | force. 





travelling m. from Bombay; 205 m. from Tanjor 
903 m, from Surat; 1,295 m. from Delhi; and 290 
m. from Seringapatam. 
country.) ‘The country around M. is 
almost as level as Bengal, and in general exhibits a 
naked, brown, dusty plain, with few vi and 
with no other relief to the eye except a range of ab- 
rupt detached hills to the S. ‘The roads in the im- 
mediate vicinity are kept in excellent repair, and 
are ornamented with borders of shady trees.” The 
Jhnts, at « distance at least, have a better appearance 
than those of Bengal; and the inns and choultries, 
which are common on the road, evince an attention 
to travellers not to be found in that prov. ‘The soil 
in the vicinity of M., when well-cultivated, produces 
20d crops of rice, provided the usual quantity of 
rain falls in the wet season; and, in some places: the 
industry of the natives creates, by means of irriga- 
tion, a tefreshing verdure. ‘The enttle in the neigh- 
hourhood of M. are a small breed of the species 
common in the Deccan, but larger than those which 
are reared in the S parts of Bengal. Buffaloes of a 
small size are generally used in carts in the vicinisy 
og (art Meat, poultry, fish, and other reftesh- 
ments for shipping, may be procured in sufficient 
quantity at M., but neither of so good a quality nor 
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Reames Me rs Tie 
ft oh Orme Mary TeemSnton i Tad wes 
Oriental Commerce.— Buchanan's Travels in Mysore.— Hamilton's 
Last India Gazetteer —Wathen's Voyage to Madros. 
.MADRAS (Prestpexcy ov), an administrative 
division of British India, comprising the S portion 
of Hindostan, or the whole of continental India lying 
th that 


to the S of the river Krishna, together wit 





be 
ed 
ies of Myson and Cochi 
and Coorg, form enclaves within the Limits of this 
presidency. Its subdivisions are as WS: 





Districts, a - 
ey Area, Pop.in 1837, Land rev. 
LGanjam,  .  <-3,700 sq. m._ 588,079. 
2 Vizagapstam, 2 5,600" 1.0474 
3. Rejaharaudry, > eg bey 
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4, Masulipatar, 40352039 
SGontuy S49 19318 
6. Nollore'ayd Onesie, 13.000 gub78 
S division, 8 
7 Aseot, {3 divisions 550.2 
8. Chinglepat, 526219, 
2 Madras. 30, 
am bot 
Ul Golinbatore, 807 
32, Trinchinopol 554 
18, Tanjore, 





warn, 
innevelly, + 
Boll 


19. Canara, 





150,588 
‘Ti, Tatmpotany Srares. 
1, Mysore, so. 29400 
+2, Travancore andCochin, 9,400 
&. Coorg, ee 2840 
Total atea and pop., 172,023 18,314,605 

Physical features.) The surface of the above ter- 
ritories consists mainly of a great central table-land, 
surrounded on all sides by an undulating low coun- 
try, the surface elevation of which gradually sinks 
towards the coasts. This central table-land com- 
prises the Balaghaut ceded districts, Coorg, and My- 
sore. On the E and W it has the Ghauts for its 
stipporting buttresses; but the W chain approaches 
much nearer to the sea than does the E. The de- 
Scent towards the coast, on the W side, is therefore 
‘comparatively rapid; on the Coromandel or E coast, 
extensive plains present themselves between the sea 
and the ontlying ridges of elevated country. The 
table-land of Coorg has an average alt. of 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level; in Canara and the Balaghant dis- 
tricts it varies from 8,000 to 5,000; in Mysore, it is 
only 2,800 ft. ‘The Neilgherries extend from about 
76° 30' to 77° E long., and nearly under the parallel 
of 11°, with a breadth of about 15m. Their highest 
peak is the Dodabettas, estimated to attain an ele- 
vation of 8,760 ft. above sea-level; but they present 
numerous peaks exceeding 5,000 ft. in alt. ‘To the 
S of the Neilgherries, stretches a valley from sea to 
séa, with a breadth of 16 m., known as the Paul- 
ghauteherry pass. To the S of this pass, a moun- 
tain-chain stretches to Cape Comorin, separating the 
disttiets of Cochin and ‘Travancore on the W, from 
th of Madura and Tinnevelly on the E.—The 
principal rivers in the presidency are the Godavery 
and the Krishna, with their numerous tributaries; 
and the Pennaar, the Palar, the Punnair, the Cavery, 
and the Coleran, All these streams flow towards the 
const; those, running W have very short courses. 
‘The wandel const prestots numerous salt la- 


297.7 
1.328.000 











nes. 

Climate and productions.| The climate of the 
tablo-land fa equable, ean and invigorating; 
but intense heat is often experienced in the Northern 
Circars, and on the E side of the peninsula. ‘The 
winds and rain in the Indian peninsula are periodi- 

«cal, and are called the NE and SW monsoon. The 
Carnatic, on the E coast, is chiefly exposed to the 
| | influence of the NE monsoon; while the SW mon- 
00n extends over the whole peninsula, with the ex- 
ception of the Coromandel coast, though there are 
certain districts and stations on that coast, and in 
the Carnatic, which partake, in some degree, of the 
monsoon, ‘The NE monsoon, commencing about 
the middle of October, brings in the periodical rains, 
which continue to the end of November or the mid~ 
dls of December; and, after the rains cease, the 
NE wind continues until the end of February. ‘This 
is the cold season, and the climate during this period, 
in the Carnatic, is cool and pleasant. During March 
and April the southerly, or, as it is called, the ‘long- 
v. r 





shore winds prevail, which are hot and relaxing, 
loaded with clouds of sand and dost, and causing 
biliary derangement and slight febrile attacks. ‘This 
may be considered the most disagreeable part of the 
year; but these winds are attended with many ad- 
vantages, by id diasipating noxious ya 
pours which may have originated during the rainy 
and cold season. In May the Sand W winds, usu- 
ally called the Iand-winds, commence. ‘They are 
vety hot, and continue during the months of May, 
June, and July, which constitute the hot season. 
August and September are generally close and sul- 
try. The SW monsoon commences in May, and 
brings the periodical rains over the greatest part of 
the peninsula, with the exception of the Carnatic 
below the Ghauts. Here these winds are exceed- 
ingly hot, and occasion, as already stated, the hot 
season, which is generally the most healthy. Re- 
freshing showers occasionally fall in the months of 
nly and August; but about the end of Avgust and 
the beginning of September, when the SW monsoon. 
ceases, the climate becomes close and sultry, and 
the winds variable all over the country, until 
ber, when the NE. monsoon again cominences 
annual fall of rain in this presideney vai 
to 80 inches, but the usual quantity is from 50 to 
60 inches. The general character of the climate of 
the Carnatic is dry and hot: the range of the therm. 
is usually from 70° or 75° to 84° or $8: but it is 
sometimes considerably higher. In May and June 
it rises as high as 98° to 105°. The variation of the 
barometer during the year is inconsiderable; never 
under 29 inches (except in stormy weather, when it 
sometimes falls a degree lower), and seldom above 
30 inches. In the Ceded Districts the therm. ranj 
during January and February from 60° to 98°; in 
March, from 68? to 106°; in April, from 78° to 110°; 
with elondy and oppressive weather until November, 
when it falls again, and ranges from 66° to 80°. 
Malabar and Canara hare the ‘SW monsoon, as well 
as the 
abad division is subject to great variations of temp. 
and the mortality among Europeans stationed in it 
is high. The soil of the Carnatic near the sea is 
composed of sand and loam, sparingly intermixed 
with the remains of marine and testaceous animals, 
‘The inland parts of the prov. contain hills of sienite, 
mixed with a proportion of felspar, the whole soil 
appearing to consist of the debris of decomposed 
sieniticmountains. According to local circumstances 
it is either a loam mixed with sand and gravel, and 
strongly impregnated with iron, or, in low and wet 
places, @ stiff red loam mixed with vegetable earth 
and fine sand. On eminences it is generally sand 
and gravel. It is also in some places impregn: 
with salt, and in dry weather presents a saline efflor- 
escence on the surface. The country is usually: di- 
vided into high and low grounds; on the former 
various kinds of grain are cultivated, and on the lat 
ter rice. In all parts of the country distant from 
Siversatanks of large dimensions sre err esos 
which are kept in order by government pur 
pose of Trigetion, (deer ‘Statistical Society in 
1840.]—A considerable extent of the surface is cov- 
ered with forests, in which the teak, sandal, and 
ebony occur. Teak trees clothe a portion of 
the Ghauts. The toddy palm, and the cocoa-nut 
tree, flourish on the low coast-lands. Rice, paddy, 
wheat, barley, maize, and all the other grains com- 
mon in India, are grown. ‘The Balaghaut districts 
ae almost wholly appropriated to dry 
even in the 


tion; and rice is grown it 
‘1 it s the staple of Canara. 


















































6f Coorg, while it, form: ; 

Among the other productions of the soil, are sugar 

cane, cotton, pepper, tobacco, hemp, areca, gingers 
c = 
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|{ turmeric, yams, plantains, tamarinds, melons, and 
many other species of fruits—Carbonate of soda, 
and other earthy salts, occur in the table-land dis- 








triets; iron is plentiful: c 
localities —Among the animals found in this portion 
of India, are the elephant, the tiger, chetah, bear, 
deer, antelope, jackal, wild hog, and jungle- 
sheep. Guntur is celebrated for its cattle, and 
Coimbatore for its sheep. - : 
State of agriculture, Fc-] Agricultural industry in 
the different provinces of this presidency stands in 
need of extensive reform. The land is naturally less 
fertile than in many other quarters of India, whil 
the modes of cultivation pursued are deficient in 
almost every requisite essential to success. ‘The 
Innd-assessment presses on the occupier of land with 
all the severity of the obnoxions ryotwar system 
{see article Hixposrax]; and is felt to be highly op- 
pressive in amount; and both the implements and 
stock employed are inefficient for the purposes of 
successful labour, Opium is rarely grown; and indi- 
go is attempted only on small scale, and principally 
in the N districts. “Tobacco is extensively grown in 
Coimbatore, and is of good quality; cotton is the 
staple product of Tinnevelly; and Tanjore is the 
ary of the presidency—Cotton cloths are exten- 
sively manufactured, and are even still exported to 
the W. Indian and American markets. The mus- 
ins of Chieacole, and the woollen carpets of Eilore, 
retain their ancient celebrity; and where good roads 
exist, a considerable amount of internal traffic exists. 
—A company has been formed for the construction 
of a railway in the presidency of M.. The eapital is 
to be £500,000, in shares of £20 each, with a gua- 
ranted interest from the East India-honse of 43 per 
gent.; and the line is to proceed from the city of 
‘Madras into the interior, passing through Conjeve- 
ram, Wallajannggur, and Vellore, and ultimately 
reaching Bangalore." The facilities for the work, as 
regards the nature of the country, are stated to be 
unquestionable; and the existence of a large pop. 
throughout the route, and the absence of all compe- 
tition from water-carringe, are likewise referred to 
as circumstances that would give a certainty of sue 
ess to the undertaking wholly apart from the secn- 
‘rity of the guarantee. In the first instance only a 
single line of rails is to be laid down, so as to enable 
the road to be carried as far as the capital will per- 
mit, and to ensure the earliest return of profit. The 
general conditions of the contract with the East 
India company are precisely the same as those en- 
tered into with regard to the railways already in 
course of construction in Bombay and Bengal, with 
the exception that in those cases the guarantee is 5 
erent. |The lands are to be granted for 99 years 
6 of change. On the opening of the line om 
of any surplus beyond 4} per cent. is to be applied 
to reimburse the India-house for the interest they 
may have already paid, after which the railway com- 
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pany will take the whole, subject ie Tight re- 
served by the government of requiring a reduction 
of fares whenever the dividend shall exceed 10 per 





{emt ‘The India-house are also to have the power 
|| Bf purchasing the line at the end either of 25 or 50 
/yenrs at a price equal to the average value of the 
‘shares. 
tlie hand, the company, after it shall have been 

ed three months, may at any time surrender it 

and demand the return of their capital.— 

‘The question as to the possibility of a successfal eul- 

|{ tivation of American cotton in India has recently 
formed the subject of an interesting report by Mr. 

Wight of Madras. ‘The American cotton produces 

& raw material yielding about 8 per cent. more of 

eg marketable article (clean cotton) than the in- 











for the three preceding years; and, on the | archd 















digenous plant, and that again returning a higher 
price by at least 20 per cent:; bnt there are two 
alleged obstacles to its growth which are represented 
to be insurmountable. ‘The first. is the excessive | 
heat of the climate, and the second its extreme dry= 
ness, the latter difficulty being such as to render the 
caltivation impossible except in such places as. par- 
take of the rains of both monsoons, As regards the 
alleged excess of heat, Mr. Wight shows by a com- 
parative table of monthly mean temp. that’ the cote 
ton-growing season in India, namely, from September 
to April, is actnally some degrees colder than that | 
in Mississippi, which is from April to. November; 
and that the thing to be contended with would be 
rather a deficiency than an excess of heat, With | 
respect to the evils of drought, also, he ascertained 
}not only that while cotton which was sown in April 
so as to partake of both monsoons, was injured of 
altogether lost by the rains in October, when it was 
just ready to open, fields sown in August, after the 
first monsoon, which came into pick in November, 
yielded good crops, but also that, as compared with 
Florida, a cotton-growing country, the monthly mean. 
falls of rain show Madras to be much the most hn- 
mid. ‘The real difficulty to be met consists, Mr. 
Wight contends, neither in heat nor drought, but in 
the fact that while Mississippi enjoys a rising temp. 
during the ‘ing season, in India the reverse is 
the case. a to this point, therefore, that he 
directs attention; and the conrse that he suggests is 
simply as follows: “The mean temp. of Madras at 
the beginning of September is 84°, and at the end of 
October it is still as high as 81°." If the sowing is 
effected between the middle of August and middle 
of September, the plant will be grown and sufficiently: 
strong to bear the cold weather of November and 
December; while there is reason to believe that the 
cold of these months will only so far retard the ma- 
turation of the crop as to prevent its coming to per- 
fect maturity before the middle of January, when, 
though the nights are cold, cansing a low mean 
temp. the days are bright, warm, and dry, well 
suited to commencing the harvest, which will Inst 
through three or four months. By following this 
plan as closely as the conrse of the seasons will per- 
mit, it is my firm belief,” he adds, “ there is scarcely 
a field on which water does not lodge so as 
come flooded after every fall of rain in any part of 
the Carnatic (watered by the NE monsoon) on which, 
with due attention to agricultural management, Mex- 
ican cotton may not be as successfully grown as the 
indigenous a isn 
jovernment.. ernment of the Madras pre- 
sideney is vested in governor subordinate to the 
governor-general of India, assisted by a council of 3 
members. The three departments of the financial 
and judicial, the political, and mili ; are 
superintended by S chief secretaries, To encl dice 
trict a European collector is appointed, who exer- 
cises the chief magisterial power in his district. Zi 
lah courts are held at various stations; and there. 
are 4 provincial courts of appeal at Chittur, Masuli 
patam, Trinchinopoly, and’ Tellicherry; and 
court of judicature at Madras—The Episcopal ec= 
clesiastical establishment consists of a bishop, an 
leacon, and 19 chaplains. Madras is likewise 
the see of a Roman Catholic’ ‘The milit 
force consists of about of vone- 
are ns. i 
Eimeme} te appears from the tables of revenue 
of the different presidencies given in the general. ae 


ticle Hixpostax, that the total net-revennes of 
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the privileged sales of tobacco and salt produce 
yearly about £500,000. ‘The subsidies drawn annu- 
ally from Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, amount 
to £340,000; but, on the other hand, the nabob of 
the Carnatic, the rajah of ‘Tanjore, the Mysore 
Princes, and other, stipendiaies, draw upwards of 
alarmillion yearly from the treasury of Fort St 
George. On the whole amount, the gross revenues 
exceed £5,000,000, of which about £570,000 is sub- 
tracted for assignments and allowances; and £650,000 
for the cost of collection.—The civil and political 
charges of the presidency are about £380,000 annu- 
ally; the judicial and police establishments absorb 
000; and the average annual cost of the army 
is £2,500,000. The navy-estimates do not exceed 
£10,000, x 
History] Yn the article Hixnostax has been traced the rise 
and growth of the English em ‘tn India, and the dates of its 
snecessive angmentations. The first nucleus of the M. presi 
dency consisted, as we have bad occasion to notice, strip of 
coast 5 m. in length ceded to us in 1639. The first don this 
little territory received was by the annexation of the Jagbire or 
Chiingleput, @ district 108 m. in length. by 47 m. in breadth, ob- 
tained ‘the nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763. The next 
‘Audition was the five districts called the Northern Circars. pro- 
cured from the Great Mogul, by Lord Clive, in 1769. During 
‘the wars with Tippu Sultan, several districts were ndded; and 
funy, the whole Wf the Carte was taken’ pons of in 


MADRE-DE-DIOS, an island in the S. Pacific, 





















near the coast of Patagonia, 180 m. in eireumf. It | 


gives name to an archipelago of islands lying between 
the parallels of 50° and 51° S, intersected by the 
meridian of 75° W. 

MADRE-DE-DIOS. See Resonvtiox. 

MADRE-DE-POPA, a town of New Granada, 54 
m.E of Carthagens. It has a chapel to which pil- 
grims resort in great numbers. 

MADREGOLA, a town of the dachy of Parma, 
6 m. W of Parma, 

MADRESFIELD, a parish of Worcestershire, 6 
m. NNW of Upton-on-Severn. Area 920 acres. 
Pop. 180. 

RID, # province of Spain, a part of Castilla- 
Ja-Nueva or New Castile. Its surface, amounting to 
618 sq. m. of 15 to a degree, isa table-land, of which 
the lowest parts are 1,700 ft. above the level of the 
po eee the NW it is bounded by the chain of Gua- 
darrama. The soil is clay and sand impregnated 
with salipetre. There are lange tract quite sterile 
though intersected by several rivers. ‘The prineipal 
river is the Tajo or Tagas, to the basin of which the 
whole prov. belongs. Its subsidiary rivers are the 
Xarama, the Henares, the Manzanares, and the Gua- 
darrama, none of which are navigable, and most of 
them dry in summer. ‘The climate is, bot 
but variable; sometimes the winds blow from all dif- 
ferent directions in the course of one morning. In 
summer the therm. frequently reaches 36° to 40° 
‘in winter there are severe N winds, and the therm. 
‘indieates 5° to 8° R. under the freezing point. In 
general the air is pure and much rarified; but the 
frequent changes of weather occasion fevers and con- 

umption. ¢ inhabitants, returned in 1849 at 
405,787, are @ grave indolent race; but in spite of 








gravity, manifests great inclination for ni 
“pastimes. Spanish is ‘here with most parity 
‘and elegance, and the Castilian dialect has become 
the of literature: Agriculture is much ne- 





tracts of Jand are often uncaltivated. 
is carried on round the capital; and some 
‘and oil of very inferior quality are produced. 
‘There are 69 towns and § villages, 93 parishes, 53 
monasteries, 92 nunneries, and 77 charitable estab- 
lishments in this prov. 
MADRID, the capital of Spain, situated near the 
sentre of the kingdom, in New Castile, near the 














A 1", at an alt, of 
1,995 ft. above sea-level, 320 m. ENE of Lisbon, 240 
m. SW of Bayonne, and about 300 m, from the sea 
on each side. It stands on several emninences of 
‘small elevation, in the centre of a hollow on a vast 
table-land. Seen from a distance, it presents no- 
thing that announces a great city; and the environs 
being destitute of wood, and even of vines, while 
most of the surrounding villages are in hollows, and 
the whole district is stony and barren, the prospect 
is dull and lifeless. Even within a 4 m. of the gates, 
the traveller, says Inglis, “might still believe him- 
self to be 100 m. from any habitation. The road 
stretehes away, speckled only by a few mules; there 
are no iges, no horsemen, scarcely ev 
destrian: there is, in fact, no one sign of vicinity to 
a great city.” On the E the view is bounded by the 
mountains of Guadarrama; on all other sides the ho- 
rizon is perfectly open. On drawing nigh the gates, 
however, the prospect becomes more cheerful: fine 
avenues and good roads conduct to the gates; the 
entrance by the Saragossa road and the gate of Al- 
cala is very beautiful. The city itself is of an ob- 
long form, its length being from N to S, and its ci 
cumf. nearly 6 m. Tt ocenpies an area of nearly 4 
sq. m., on a slope inclining generally SSW towards 
the Manzanares; and is surrounded by a brick wall 
pierced with 15 gates; but has no ditch, or any other 
means of defence. The old streets are narrow and 
crooked, but many of the others, especially in the E 
part of the city, are wide, straight, and regular; and 
some of them wonld not be unworthy of the finest 
cities in Europe. They are paved with sharp pebbles, 
which renders walkitiz on them disagreeable; for 
though there are foot-pavements on each side, they 
are so narrow that two persons cannot walk abreast. 
‘The streets are now kept clean, and well-lighted dur- 
ing the night. The best is that of Aleals, which is 
3m. in length, and of sufficient width for ten car- 
Tiages to pass abreast; it has, however, the disad- 
vantage of being on uneven ground, and of con- 
tracting gradually as it advances into the city, while 
its houses are not of proportionate’ elevation to its 
width. ‘The squares are not fewer than 42, bat most 
of them are swall; the best are the Plaza Mayor and 
the Puerta-del-Sol. The first is in the centre of the 
city, and forms a regular oblong, 430 ft. in length, 
and 330 ft. broad, surrounded by porticos on fr 
stone pillars, and houses of uniform elevation, five 
stories high, with balconies before each window. In 
the middle of one of the sides of this square is the 
palace called De-la-Panaderia, whence the royal 
family witness public exhibitions; and on such ocea- 
sions, particularly at bull-fights and illuminations, 
the view of the square is magnificent. This is the 
most commercial and most stirring, part of the city, 
‘The Puerta-del-Sol resembles # star rather than 
square, being formed by the crossing of five of the 
largest streets in the city. In front of the royal pa- 
lace is a square, and in front of the hotel-de-ville 
another; the rest of the squares are small and ine- 
legant. "The by-streets are all narrow and erooked, 
especially in the SW quarter of the city. ‘The Prado 
is a fine public walk, with many fountains of medi- 
ocre design and execution, bat elaborately worked 
and effective. Here, however, is situated the na- 
tional picture gallery, rich in treasures of art, such 
‘as the wealth and power of a Charles V. could alone 
amass. The old portion of the city contains nothing 
more remarkable than a bad population. ‘There are 
some Chusrigueresque doorways dotted about, much 
admired by the Madrilenians, but in the vilest Ro- 
coco taste: indeed, a city less interesting to th 
chitect could hardly be found. ‘The private ode! 
or 
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are uniform, and it very little that is strikin, 
in their exterior; they are generally low, with 
windows, recalling to the passi the an- 
cient tales of Spanish jeak Even the houses of 
the first grandes ure distinguished from those of 
private citizens only by their magnitude; their en- 
traces are narrow and awkward, and the staircases 
paltry. ‘The chief exceptions to this remark are the 
lies of Berwick, Altamira, and 











we chi 

laces of the fa 

eraguns, ‘The interior of some of the houses of 
great families is, however, in a better style; and 
many of them contain master-pieces both of painting 
and sculpture. ‘he dukes of Infantado, Alba, Me- 
dina-Celi, Liria, and some others, possess valuable 
collections.—The simplicity which prevails in the 
private houses extends also to the public edifices: 
even the churehes here have less to render them re- 
markable than in several other cities in Spain. ‘The 
church of St. Jerome has a portal richly ornamented 
with Gothic sculpture, and several of its chapels con- 
tain good paintings. ‘The church of San Isidor is 
Jarge and handsome, with a fine front, and has a 
beautiful nave, with a large dome. ‘That of the mei 
dicant friars, one of the largest in the city, is built 
in the form of a Latin cross, and has a dome painted 
in fresco by Michael Colonna. ‘The ebureh of the 
Tnearnation, an Tonie building. is one of the han 
somest in M.; its high altar in particular display 
great magnificence. ‘The church of the Visitation is 
a large building, richly omamented with paintings, 
statues, marble pillars, aud a monument of the 
founders. ‘The monument of the bishop of Placen- 
tia in the chapel Del Obispo, the silver tabernacle in 
the church of St. Martin, the altar and monument 
of Joan of Austria in the church of the Francisean 
nuns, are all worthy the notice of a traveller. Of 
the other public buildings, one of the most remark- 
able is the Saladero, a large and handsome edifice. 
‘The quarters of the guards, situated at the NW ex- 
tremity of the city, and the largest building in M., is 
a great oblong, with the principal front overloaded 
with ornaments. It affords lodgings for the body 
guards, and stalls for 600 or 700 horses. ‘The cus- 
tom-house is a loity oblong building, 320. ft. 
length, with its end to the street. ‘The council- 
house or hotel-de-ville is a simple but elegant 
edifice; surpassed, however, by the building in 
which the supreme tribunals hold their sittings. 

















‘The royal armoury contains a valuable collection.| 


of armour of different ages. ‘There are three the- 
aires, but none of them are worth notice for their 
architecture, M; contains two palaces on a large 
scale,—the Palacio Real ut the W extremity of the 
city, and that of Buen Retiro at the E: both are in- 
sulated buildings. ‘The Palucio Real, on the site of 
the old Aleazar of Philip ID. is of a square form, its 
walls extending each way 470 ft, and having 86 ft. 
of height. ‘The enclosed quadrangie is 120 ft. square. 
It is strongly built, its walls are thick, and every 
room is vaulted, no wood being used in its construc- 
tion. It is ‘elegantly ornatseate on the outside, the 
ase is grand, ang rtments spucis fo 
Sealaiy the all-of-audienee to fore ambascador, ta 

” ¢ contains a large collection of painti 
Ty the best_masters of Finnders Ttaly, and Spain; 
and the ceilings are chefs d’auvres of Mengs, Velas- 
Of the Buen Retiro, 



















ish romances and plays. Tt runs along great part of 
the E and part of the N side of the city. Before the 
extension of the buildings, being sequestered and full 
of uneven ground, it was the frequent scene of  as- 
signations, political intrigues, plots, and assassina- 
tions. It was subsequently levelled, and houses hay- 
ing been erected throughout the vicinity, it is as safe 
‘as any other part of the city. It forms a broad walk 
planted with trees for carriages, with an alley on 
| cach side for pedestrians. ‘The concourse of people 

es prodigions, but it presents a tire- 
‘he other public walks,—the Flo- 
he Delicias to the 8, and the Cham- 
berry to the N, thongh all beautiful, are too distant 
to be much frequented. 

Inhabitants.| ‘The pop. of M. including milita 
clergy, and strangers, was 216,740 in 1845; in 182 
it was only 181,400. "The garrison in 1852 was com- 

d of 12,000 men, In no city of Europe are 
joungers more numerous. In the evening there are 
regalarly large assemblies, first on the public walks, 
and at a later hour in the publie assemblies; yet the 
theatres are ill-managed and thinly attended; and a 
largé theatre begun some years ago, remains in an 
unfinished state. Bull-fights long were, and still are, 
the favourite anmsements of all ranks." ‘The amphi- 
| theatre in which the animals are baited will accom- 
| modate 17,000. Que of the most splendid spectacles 
in M. is the procession of Corpus Christi day, which 
is commonly accompanied by the sovereign, the 
court, and the public bodies. 

Educational institutions.| ¥xlacation in M. is chiefly 
under the control of the priests. The great school of 
| M, or Colegio Imperial, occupies a building which 
| formerly belonged to the Jesnits, and has 16 masters, 

who teach Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew, rhe- 
toric, poetry, literary history, logic, experimental 
physies, moral philosophy, mathematies, law, and ec- 
clesiastical discipline. There is also a semin; 
‘an equally comprehensive plan, for the sons of the 
nobility and gentry. ‘There is very little provision 
made for female instruction, which is conducted 
chiefly in convents. A botanical garden was laid 















a | out about the year 1770, for teaching the elements 


id there are a chemical school, and 
ering, for anatomy, and the prae- 
tice of medicine, ‘There are also academies for 
study of history, for painti 

tecttire, and for the Spanish language. The Insty 
the Academia-de-la-Lengua, has published an 
excellent dictionary on the plan of Jobnson.—The 
royal library contains above the lis 















mens of natural objects, chiefly from the Spanish €0- 
lonies. M. contains a considerable number of book- 
hope, but they present few new publications. Print 
ig and literature generally were long checked in this 
city by the monks of the Escurial having the exclu- 
sive privilege of printing. ‘The reprinting of stan- 
dard Spanish works has been, however, during some 
years conducted with § 











4 Corrado, and Tiepolo. 
py beipaeel built by Philp TV., is large regular | {ees seh 


“but several parts have since been added, 
ing to correspondence with the prin- 


attendin; 
pal edifice. The palace is thos au inharmonions | Se =e ome 


nae eels extensive gardens, and a large col- 


OF the public walks of M. the principal is the | ! 


Prado, whieh makes so conspicuous « figure in Span~ 











Tors Bava) Racional 
‘Sati had ee ere 


, sculpture, and anchi-- 


3,000 vols; 
brary of San Isidro has 60,000; and the cabinet 
natural history contains a fine collection of speci 
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“At sin alt, of 2,800 ft. above sea-level. ‘The gange is 
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funls hold the military service, ‘They prefer retitming to thelr 
respective homes at the end of their six Years tenn of service, £0 
ccnitinuing, even If they be corporals oF sergeants: hence there 
fare ny old inen tn the army to send to Atocha as The 
overtior of M, has just issued a. memorandum of the facis on 
wehleh be to institute a reform of the hospitals In the 
city, In which he draws a sad picture of thelr present condition. 
He ileclares that the provisions served out to the patients are of 
the worst possible description, and dearer than the best, because 
nobody endeavoured to force the contractors tofulll their obliga 
tions, The scales for the ‘out of the provisions were 
‘Not equal, so that scandalons facilities were given to fran. "The 
daily consumption of sheep amounted to 40, the best of which 
‘weit to the tables of the hospital-elerks, and the worst to the 
patients, ‘The kitehous were filthy in the extreme; the number 
‘of cooks and kitehen-people a0 great, that they hindered each 
‘other from working. ‘The mattresses of the pationts were balf. 
‘eimpiled of theft wool. the ‘of the patients; even the hale 
anid teeth of the dead were gnnverted nto objects of commerce. 
‘The hygiene of the warda Ia left to the wil and pleasure of 
hhospital-clerks and wank-lackeys, ‘The medical case-books are 
Movenly kent. The yonng students employed ax dressers are net 
under any kind of discipline; and the clergy belonging to the 
hospital are by far too numeroas, and yet their duties are inade. 
ustely fae, he governor hoe pa the economical part of 
establishment lato the hands of the sisterioad of charity, 
sand has effected reat savings of every kind. 
‘Banks The bank of Si Fernanlo executes the functions of 
Wvernment banker, exclusive ofall other business, a commission 
allowed on its payinents. ‘The dividends pald by this bank 
fare eqnivalent to about 10 per cent. on the investment. —The 
‘bank of Isobel II. has for some time limited its operations to dis- 


counting pogarés or promissory notes of ks own shareholders, 
‘ho cat always obtain advances equal to doutle the amount of 


ait on tei shares which are deported as guarantee. 
iets stained in Suptemiet 4545 fs ine 
to intron, at far-ax possible, the tester followed hy 

















English bankers. The enpital consists of 15,000 shares of 4,000 
Teale eact, which being paid up in full, constitutes a joint stock 
‘6F £600,000 sterling, with the fucalty of anzmentation by a fur- 
ther issite of 10,000 shares, Althioaglt this bank has hitherto 
‘confined its operations to discounts and remittances, the share 
Iolders have received interest at 6 per cent. per annam.—El Fo- 
‘mento is an association directed especially to the formation smi 
‘construction of roads, bridges, and emuals. ‘This company has ob- 
tained a concession from overnment to the amount of 200,000,000 
reals for that purpose. ‘This sum forms the whole of its eapital, 








‘which produces dividends equal to Sf per cent,—a rate exceed 
ingly low for Spain, where discounts are very tarely below 8 per 
cent.,and. tly attain 10 or more.—El Progreso is a savings 
bank —In ‘to the abore, there are the Iris, the Actividad, 
‘and the -Descuentos-Maritimios, with various others. 


Manufactures.) The Spanish government has dis- 
01 very heavy imposts, the culture of wine 
in the neighbourhood of the eap. In consequence of 
this and other restraints, its manufacturing estab- 
lishments are very inconsiderable; none, indeed, are 
worth notice except those for hats, ‘Iiere is also a 
saltpetre-work on a large scale. ‘There are here a 
manufactory of mosaic, one of tapestry, and one of 
porcelain; but their productions are appropriated to 
the use of the royal family or as presents to foreign 
courts, and none of the articles produced in them 
are sold. ‘The trade of M. is almost entirely one of 
importation and consumption; for the environs do 
not produce provision to maintain the inhabitants 
three weeks. Every article in M., whether of mann- 
facturing or farming industry, is exotic. ‘The mar- 
kets are, however, abundantly supplied with meat, 
poultry, and v es; and fruit is abundant—The 
water for the city at present comes from the moun- 
tains of Guadarrama, and is light and pure. Tt is 
insufficient, however, in quantity: and a canal is 
now in process of execution for bringing a farther 
fopnis fas Rontonde-s- Olives, distance of 11 
leagues. It "n proposed to render the Man- 
ares navigable, Dut ee plan Has not succeeded. — 


























from the of Suntander, on the N 
coast of Spain, to Alar-del-Rey, a distance of 85 m.. 
‘has been entered upon: and it is understood will be 


Reshed forwards to Valladolid, farther distance of 
my ultimately to Madrid,—m: @ total 
distance of 340 m. ‘This line will He ey la 


to be 4 fi. 8} in. A railroad has been executed from 
M. to Aranjuez. 
Climate] Muileil enjoys almost always a cloudless sky, anda 








pare and serene atmosphere; but the air i extremely keen, aad 
Produces severe effects on weak constitutions. ‘These. arist 
lonbtless from the great elevation, and from the vicinity of the 
neighbouring mountains of Guadarrama, which are covered with 
‘snow during mang months in the year.” Even in wana weather 
sense of shivering and contraction is often fet on passing from 
Sunshive 10 the shade, "ve wean teuy of the year 

Of winter. 43°13 of suinmer, 704. Jn August 1851, 0 
‘onen indicated MI" at 2. The provailing winds 
arnt dey lireeze fro the Nin whntet, anda warm wind lit 
Spring? but fn summer It sekiom happens that any wind at all 
an be folk. In spring. showers are of trequent occurrence: it~ 
ing the rest o€ the year they are rare, and of short enntinunice. 
Epileiie diseases are almost unknown. "The most frequent 
complaints are nervous aifections and infanmatory feverm. A 
convulsive ene reseriing that fo Derbyabire is not uncominon. 


Environs] There are around M. several royal 
residences, such as the Casa-del-Campo, a royal 
hunting-seat on the other side of the Manzanares, 
where there was formerly a collection of wild ani- 
mals, such as lions, tigers, &e. ‘The Pardo is a pa- 
Jace on the river, about 6m. from the city, in a pic- 
taresqnte surrounded by vast woods, ‘The 










‘cold 




















| Zareucla isn beautifal rural seat, about 6 m. to the 


N, The Mejorada, a village at nearly the same 
distance on the river, has a beautiful church; and 
Loeches, another village, is remarkable for a conyent® 
containing a valuable collection of paintings. 

Hétory) M. is wot an ancient ety, ite name being frst men- 
tioned it history as a casto belong ig to the King of Call, 
‘hicks was sacked ls the Mfours in 1109. Touses were gradually 
baile aroort i i Became a city: but the eourt of Spain was 
aot peranently Gard ere til 136 by Philp I." During the 
‘war of the succession (irom 1702 to 1713) MI. took a decide 
part in favour of the Rourboa against the Austrian branch. Tt 
‘as oceapied earls in 1908 by French troapa. On 2 May 1808, 
‘when the last members ofthe royal family were removing from 




















the capital, the people burst into insurrection, and a dreadful 
‘contest took plage. Ou the 20¢l July following. Juseph Bona 
parte mae his public entry into Mas king of Spain; but on the 
{71th of the sume mouth be found it necessary to retreat. He 





‘again entered fon the 3th December, avd remained til Weligg 
toa's operations, in 1512, made it reqalste for im to 50 10 
the aseistance of Marmont. ‘The latte of Salamanca was nov 
fought: and Madrid being entered by a body of British troops: 
on 12th of August, was occupied by them until Sonlt advanced 
eon Amdalusta with a superive fore. Tt remained in possession 
of the Freseh till the fllowing year, when the alvater of the 
British, and the atte of Vittoria Ted to its definitive Mberation, 

MADRID, a township of Franklin co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S.. 105m, NW of Angusta, wa- 
tered hy the head-branches of Sandy river, and ge- 
nerally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 368.—Also a township 
of St, Lawrence co., in the state of New York, 285 
m. NNW of Albany, drained by Grass river and 
several small streams. affiuents of the St. Lawrence, 
by which it is bounded on the NW. ‘The surface is 
undulating, and the soil generally a rich loam, 
Pop. 4,511. 

MADRIDEJOS, a judicial partido and town of 
Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. and 41 m. SE of 
‘Toledo, and 18 m. W of Aleazar-de-San-Juan, on 
the road from Madrid to Ocana, near the Amar- 
guillo, and at an alt. of G48 metres above sea-level, 
Pop. 6,000. ‘The streets are straight, and contain 
some handsome dwellings. With exception, how- 
ever, of 2 churches, some convents, and an hospital, 
it possesses no public buildings worthy of note. It 
has manufactories of bombasin, and ix noted for its 
cheese, 

MADRIGAL, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
38 m, NNW of Avila, ina vast plain, om the 1. bank 
of the Aduja. Pop. 1,990. It is enclosed by an 
old wall flanked with towers, and has 2 parish 
churches, 2 convents one of which was originally a 
royal palace, and an hospital. It is noted as the 
birth-place of Isabella-the-Catholic, and of Gaspari- 
Quirogne, archbishop of Toledo. © ‘The locality ix 
celebrated for its wine. 

MADRIGAL-DEL-MONTE, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 17m. $ of Burgos, aud” 
9m. NE of Lerma. Pop. 887. are 
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MADRIGALEJO, a town of Spain, in Esties6ae” 
pe yy tril 
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aura, in the prov. and 60 m. E of Badajos, and 33 
ma. S of Truxillo, in an elevated plain. Pop. 1,170. 
It has an ancient convent, and contains several Ro- 
man remains. 2 

MADRIGUERAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 63 m, SSE of Cnenca, and 11 m. E of Tarazona. 
Pop. 2375. It has a square with # fine fountain, 
‘The environs afford good wine. 

MADRON, a parish of Cornwall, 2m, WNW of 
Penzance, Aven 6,810 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2.566. 

MADRONERA (La), a town of Spain, in Estre- 
madura, in the prov. and 36 m. ESE of Caceres, and 
8m. SE of Truxillo. Pop. 2,000. 

MADU, a small island of the Eastern seas, in the 
Sonda archipelago, to the N of Flores, in S Jat. 7° 
30”, B long. 122° 18° 

MADURA, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Madras. The district lies to the 
N of the district of Tinnevelly, and the gulf of Ma- 
nar: and SE of that of Dindigul. With the latter 
itis conjoined ns a collectorate; and had a pop. in 
1836 of 1,306,725, of whom abort 18,000 were C: 
tholics. It is level in the SE, in which quarter it is 
separated from the W const of Ceslon by Polk's 
strait, and the gulf of Manar, and is nearly con- 
nected with that island itself by the island of Ramis- | 
seram, and the bank of sand, about GO m. in length, 
known by the name of Adam’s Bridge. It is inter- 
sected by the Vurragherry or Pylney mountains, 
which extend 54 m. from E to W, with an average 
breadth of 15 m.; and attains an alt. of between | 
5,000 and 6,000 ft. above sea-level. ‘The principal | 
river is the Vighey, which rises in the SE corner of 
the valley of Dindignl: flows 20 m. NE; then 25 m. | 
E by N; and then SW to the sea, which it reaches 
after a total conrse of 1501. In the S extremity 
of the district of Ramnad is a foetid swamp about 6 
m., in length, and 1m. in breadth—The NE mon- | 
soon sets in abont the middle of October. and pre- 
vails till the middle of December. ‘The Jand-winds 
set in in June, and heavy rains occar in August. 




















of the same name. It extends between 6? 10’ and 
6° 45’ S lat, and 112° 45’ and 114° 5’ E long.; and 
has an area of 1,260 sq.m, It is in some parts very 
mountainons, bnt is generally fertile and well-culti- 

vated. Its chief productions are eotton, rice, cocon- 

‘nuts, timber, cattle, and edible nests. The number 

of the inhabitants in 1315 was estimated at 218,660; 

in'1840, at 280,000. ‘They are described as indus- 

trious but warlike in disposition, and they are the 

victims of eruel and degrading superstitions, The 

island is divided into 8 districts, viz, Madura, Pame- 

Kassie, and Sam Bangkallan, in its W part, 

is the residence of the sultan, the nominal sovereign 

Of the island; but the whole is subject to the Dutch. 

In the E part is another important town named Sa- 

manap, ‘Tho island was first invaded by the Dutch 
in 1747. The district of M. is situated in the W 
part of the island, and contains the capital, Bangk- 

allan, and about 570 villages, and about 75,000 in- 

habitants. The town of M. is about 18 m. E of 
Bangkallan. See Java. 

MADURTY, a river of Assam, which descends from 
the Duffala mountains, and joins the Brabmaputra 
above Bureimuk. 

MAEADAY, a town of Burmah, in the Mranma, 
on the 1. bank of the Irrawady, 195 m. SSW of Ava. 

MAEFEN, a town of Tripoli, in the Fezzan, 42 
m, ESE of Mourzonk. It consists of an assemblage 
of huts built of the branches of date trees. ‘The 
springs in the locality are impregnated with soda. 

MAELAR, or Maxaniy, a lake of Sweden, which 
bathes the prefectures of Westeriis, Upsal. Stock 
holm, and Nykoeping. Its length from E to W, 
from Stockholm to Koeping, is 78.m.; its breadth is 
from 2 to 23 m.; and it comprises an area of about 
300 sq. m. It discharges itself into the Baltic, near 
Stockholm, and is connected also with that sea, on 
the SE, by the eanal of Soedertelge. Its principal 
affiuent is the Arboga, which it receives at its E. 
extremity. It contains about 800 islands, nearly all 
of which are inhabited. Its banks, which are much 








000 persons fell victims to 
. and Ramnad.—All deserip- 
occur. Paddy, wheat, barley, sngar- 
ane, betel, tobaeco, and castor-oil, are cultivated. | 
Elephants, tigers, chetahs, bisons, bears, antelopes, 
deer, and hogs roam over the uncultivated districts. | 
Flocks of sheep and bullocks are reared. — Gold | 
thread, fine muslins, and cotton cloths of great du- 
ity are the chief articles of manufacture. Pal- 
‘Jaguri, turmeric, oilseeds, ghee, castor-oil, choy 
It fish, and pies goods, are exported. | This 
district has Tong been regarded by the Hindus as 
one of their most sacred localities —The town of M. 
is 285 m. SW of Madras, in N Int. 9° 55, E long. 
near the r. bank of the Vayg-arn ot Vighey. 
It is of a rectangular outline, and has its sides pre- 
sented to the cardinal points. Its fortificat 
h were formerly extensive, are now much dila- 
pidated; but it is still defended by a fort, and sur- 
rounded by aditch and wall. ‘The streets are nar- 
row, irregular, and dirty, and the honses are of the 
most miserable description. 
are often found within the precinets of the town, and 
mephitic miasmata are exhaled from the stagnant 
in the vicinity of the fort. 
Was in last cent. estimated at 40,000, does not now 
exceed half that number. ‘The town is chiefly noted 
for a temple named Pahlary, consecrated to the 
divinity Vellayadah. M. is supposed to be the an- 
cient or Molura Pandionis. Tt has sustained 
several si 
MADURA, of Maporia, an island of the Asiatic 
archipelago, in the of the Sunda islands, to | 
the Meet tars, rors which itis separated by a strait | 
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indented and extremely icturesque, are adorned 
with numerous villan, belonging to sie wealthier a= 
habitants of the Swedish capital. 

MAEL-CARHAIX, a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Cétes-da-Nord, and ar- 
rond. of Guingamp. The cant. comprises 8 com. 
Pop. in 131, §,599; in 1841, 9,132. village is 
8 m. E of Guingamp. 

MAELLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 72 
m. SE of Saragossa, and 18 m. NE-of Aleaniz, in a 
level locality. Pop. 2,600, It has a fort, in the 
midst of the town a tower, and 8 convents, one of 
which is of the La Trappe order, the only one in 
Spain, founded in 1796 by some French exiles. 


MAELSTROM, a dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Norway 
{in about N lat. 63°, between two islands the, 








froup, beeween Drontla nnd the North Cape: “L hAl 
‘ ve American writer, “some years since, - 

‘2 ship from bo North Cape to Droniheli, neatly al tie 
Fay between the islands or rocks ad the alt Y 


On ig 

of my Norwegian pilot about the practicability of ranning sear 
the whirfpook he told ma that with a good breeze it could 

near enough for examination without danger, and T nt 

ined to imyselt, We began to near it about 


10.4. x. in the month of September, with a fine leading wind, 
NW. ‘seamen t 


the pilot standing on mnightheada. T 
‘went on the main- [ 

tS towarls the centre, alt she was going 8 knots 
the water. This moment. 1 


The 
qo yoneven Sa Senate 
1i'my the velodty inemasing as it approximated 
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tre, and gradually changing its dark blue colour to white— 
foaming, tambling, rushing, to its vortex; very much coucave, 
‘83 much so as the water in-a tunnel when half run out; the noise, 

1g—all_ pressing om the mind at once, 
‘grand, solemn sight I ever expe- 
‘about 18 minutes, and in sight of it 





MAENAN, a township in the parish of Ezlwys- 
Fach, co. of Carnarvon, 3m, N of Llanwrst, on the 
ony. Pop. in 1831, 852; in 1841, 428. 
MAENCLOCHOG,'a parish in co. Pembroke, 9 
m.N by W of Narberth, at the source of the river 
Cloddau. Pop. in 1831, 466; in 1841, 503. 
MAENOR-BYRR, or Mawormter, a parish in eo, 
Pembroke, 43 m. SW by W of Tenbs, on the shore | 
of the Bristol channel. Pop, in 1831, 582; in 1841, 





G01. This was the birthplace of Giraldus Sylves- 
» better known by the name of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, of whom there is still an effigy in the church. 

MAENORDEWI, a parish in the co. of Pembroke, 

m, SE of Cardigan, on the river Teiff. Pop. in 
1831, 850; in 1841, 

MAENOR-OWAIN, or Maxerxawex, a parish 
in the co. of Pembroke, 1 m. W of Fishguard. Pop. 
in 1881, 920; in 1841, 194. 

M IRDEILO, or Maxonvtto (Lower and 
Urrnit), two hamlets in the p. of Linndilo-fawr, co. 
of Carmarthen. Pop. of the Lower hamlet, in 1331, 
852. Pop. of the Upper, in 1831, 323. ’ Pop. of 
hamlets united, in 1841, 748. 

MAENORFABON, or Maxerranos, a hamlet in 
the p. of Llandilo-fawr, co, of Carmarthen, 2 m. NE 
of Liandilo-fawe. Pop. in 1831, 402; in 1841, 424. 

MAENSARP, a parish of Sweden, in the prefec- 
ture and 15 m. S of Joenkoeping, and haernd of 
Tyeta. It contains the mountain of Taberg, noted 
for its loadstone. 

MAEN-TWROG, a parish and village in the co. 
of Merioneth, 17 m. W by N of Bala, situated on 
‘the Tracth-Bach, in the romantic vale of Festiniog. 
‘The village, from the demand for Inbour in the slate 

uarries of Festiniog, immediately adjacent, is rapidly 
increasing. Pop. in 1881, 745; in 1841, 883. 

MAER, a parish in the co. of Stafford, in the line 
of the Manchester and Birmingham railway. Area 
2,790 acres. Pop. including the hamlet of Macr- 
way-Lane, in 1831, 505; in 1841, 559. 

MAERWAY-LANE, a hamlet in the p. of Maer, 
oof Stafford. Pop, in 1851, 2605 in 1841, 272, 

MAESE. See Meuse. 

MAESCAR, a hamlet in the p. of Devynnock, eo. 
and 8 m. W by S of Brecon. Pop. in 1841, 770. 

MAESEYCK, Maasrvox, or Mazerx, a depart 
ment, commune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Limburg, 18'm, NNE of Maestricht, and 14 m. 
SW of Ruremonde, on the 1. bank of the Meuse. 
Pop. in 1837, 3,969. It is well-built, and has a col- 
lege. Te podtesses manufietries of pipes, pottery, 
tobacco, and paper, 2 ealio, printing-mils, and 2 
printing establishments. It is noted as the birth- 
place of Hubert-Van-Ryck, the alleged discoverer of 
painting in oil. In 1675, ME. wastaken, and its for- 
tifieations were destroyed, by the French. ‘They 
were rebuilt, but were again dismantled in 1803. 

SGWINA, or Marscwixx, a township in 
the parish of Nantmel, co. of Radnor, 4 m. ESE of 
adergwy. Pop. in 1831, 840; in 1841, 390. 
AESMICL, a viliage of Belginm, in the prov. of 
Limburg, cant, and 1} m. ENE of Ruremonde. 

Pop. 1,050. 

MAES-MYNIS, a parish in the ¢0. of Brecon, 1 
m. SW of Builth, | Pop. in 1881, 265; in 1841, 252. 

‘MAESTNERHOS-LLOWDDY, or Mersrrer- 
nose-Lowny, a township in the p. of iandewi- 
Ystradenny, co. of Radnor, 9m, NW of New Radnor. 


























Ne im 1831, 836; in 1841, 337. 








MAES-TREF-GOMER, a township in the p. of 
ref-Eginys, co. of Montgomery, 4m. NNW of 
Lianidloes. 

‘MAESTRICHT, in Dutch Maastaicnt, a town 
of Holland, the capital of the prov. of Limburg, ad- 
yantageously situated on the Maese, where that river 
is joined by the small stream of the Jaer or Geer, 
10 m. SE of Amsterdam, 14 m. N by E of Liege, 
and 56m. E of Brussels, in N lat. 50° 61’, E long. 
5°41, It stands ona level surrounded with hills, 
on the L. bank of the river, and communicates with 
the suburb of Wyck, and the citadel of Petersberg, 
‘on the opposite side, by means of a stone bridge 500 
ft. in length. Its form, including the suburb, is 
nearly cireular; and it is tolerably well-built. The 
principal street, which extends from the bridge to 
the other extremity of the town, is mostly occupied. 
by shops; but the best dwelling~houses are in a 
street which runs parallel to it. ‘The market-place 
and the place d’armes are handsome public squares; 
the latter is planted with trees, and forms an agree- 
able promenade. Of the public buildings, the chief 
are the town-hall, built in 1652, and the church of 
St. Gervaise; the other churches are of little note; 
but the college, once occupied by the Jesuits, the 
theatre, and the arsenal, are worth the visit of a tra~ 
veller. M. is one of the strongest places of the 
Netherlands. It is surrounded by walls and ditches: 
but its principal strength consists in a number of 
detached bastions. It is defended likewise by the 
fortress of St. Pierre, situated on a neighbouring 
height. ‘The pop. in 1844 was 31,000. ‘They are 
a more highly cultivated race than the Dutch gen- 
erally, and lave more of the tone and aspect of the 
Germans and Walloons. The manufactures of the 
place consist in leather, paper, pins, starch, flannel, 
Stockings, different kinds of coarse cloth, and hard- 
ware. Here are likewise extensive breweries and 
distilleries. The soil of the surrounding eountry is 
fertile, and in a neighbouring mountain are stone 
quarries with subterrancons passages of great €x- 
tent, The town has daily communication with places 
higher up as well as lower down the Macs by res 
sels which sail at stated hours. It is also connected 
by a branch railway with the trank line to Cologne. 
—=M. was long one of the most important fortresses 
of the Dutch, It was besieged by the French in 
1748, and was taken by them in 1794. 

MAESTU, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
m. SE of Vitoria. Pop. 400. 

MAETER, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of 
F, Flanders, cant. and 3 m. E of Audenarde. Pop. 
8 














3,000. 

MAEVA, a lake in the Polynesian island of Hua- 
heine, abont 5 m.in length, and 2 m. in width in 
some places. It abounds with fish; and its sur- 
rounding scenery is yery beautiful. 

MAEER, an island of the Maldive archipelago, 
in the SE part of the atollon Milla-Doné-Madoné, 
in N Jat. 5° 15’, and E long. 73° 80. 

MAFFATAT, a town of Nigritia, in the SE part 
of Borna, 66 m. ESE of Kouka, on a branch of the 
Chary, near its entrance into Lake Chad. 

MAFIGUDU, a territory of Nigritia, to the SW 
of Berga. 

MAEINALE, a small island near the coast of 
Mozambique, in S lat. 16° 20% It contains a fne- 
tory belonging to the Portuguese. 

MAFRA, « town of Portugal, in the prov. of Es- 
tremadura, eomarea and 11 m. SSW of Torres- 
Vedras, 18 m. NW of Lisbon, and 5 m. from the 
shore of the Atlantic, at an alt. of 681 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. 2,720.—There is here a convent of vast, 
extent, once the favourite residence of the Ps 
guese monarchs. It forms a grand square inter. 
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sected in the centre by rows of chambers of a lesser 
height; and having fountains, gardens, and parterres 
in the centre; and behind, an immense park stretch- 
Jog down 10 tho sea. Its entrance is flanked on 
either side by a tower and spire 200 ft. in height. 

MAFRAGG, a river of Algiers, in the prov. of 
Constantine, which has its source in the Little Atlas, 
near the frontier of Tunis; runs NW; and throws 
itself into the gulf of Bona, 9 m. E of the embou- 
chure of the Seibus, and after a course of about 36 m. 

MAFRAT, ion of the Suhara, on the road 
from Fezzan to Bornu, and 60m. S of Murzuk. It 
‘has abundant springs. 

MAFUMO See Lagoa. 

MAGACELA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
46m. E of Badajoz. Pop. 1,511. 

MAGADACHDO, or Macapoxo, a kingdom of 
Africa, in the N part of Zangnebar, between the re- 
public of Brava on the SW, and the coast of Ajan 
on the NE. ‘The kingdom extends along the Indian 
‘ocean a distance of about 240 m. ‘The interior is 
Jittle known; and the hostility of the natives has 
hitherto prevented the establishment of any Euro- 
pean colony on the const. ‘The pop. consists of Ne- 
groes, Abyssinian Christians, and Arabs. The go- 
ernment is in the hands of the latter. The capital, 
which bears the same name; is on the coast, in N lat. 
2° 8. A ridge of coral rocks rises in front, and 
shuts it in from sea-view. It has several mosques. 
‘The honses are built of stone, and are flat-roofed. 

MAGAHHES, a town of Lower Guinea, in the 
Kingdom of Bengnela, 36 m. SW of Caconda, and 
225 m. SE of St, Philippe-de-Benguela. 

MAGALLON, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
85 m. WNW of Saragossa, near the L bank of the 
Huecha. Pop. 2,500. 

GAMT, a town of Japan, in the island of Ni- 
fon, and prov. of Dewa, 180 m. NNE of Yedo. 

MAGANA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 18 
m. ENE of Soria. Pop. 800. 

MAGAOIN, a town of Nigritia, in Borna, on the 
‘Yeou, and on the'road from Kouko to Kano. 

MAGARAVA, or Ex. Cattan, a chain of moun- 
tains in Algiers, running along at the distance of 
vabout 21 m. from the shore of the Mediterranean, 
between the Habrah and Chelif, It is inhabited by 
an Arab tribe of the same name. 

MAGARZAN, a port of Nubia, on the Arabian 
gulf, in the Beja country, 165 m. NNW of Suakein, 
in N lat. 21° 10. Pearls are fished in the vicinity. 
A little tothe E is a small bat lofty island of the 
same name. 

MAGAZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 4m. 
SE of Palenela, on the I bank of the Pisuerga. 

MAGAZINE ISLAND, an island in the Arctic 
sea, in N Int. 69° 58’, W long. 92° 

MAGDALA, a town of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
in the principality and 8 m. SE of Weimar, and 
circle of Weimar-Jena, bail.and 6 m, ENE of Blan- 
kenhayn, on the Magdel. Pop. 660. It has a ma- 
nufactory of hosiery. 

MAGDALA, or Maspet, a village of Palestine, 
at the S extremity of the plain of Genesareth, 1 
hour from ‘Tiberias. Tt consists of about 40 huts 
dailt of rough stone, with flat mud roofs. Above it 
‘aro high hilly with rounded faces to the NE, and 
several conspicuous caverns. 

MAGDALEN ISLANDS, or Macparexs, a 
chain of islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 73 m. 
from. ndland, and 60 m. from Prince Edward 
island. They extend about 35 m. in a curved direc- 
tion from the SW cape of Amberst island; but if 
the smaller isles be included, the whole length of the 
chain is about 56 m. ‘They attain an elevation of 
ore 200 to 580 ft. above sea-level ; and are partially 
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ith sprace, juniper, birch, and poplar, 
Their soil is sterile and shallow; and their climato | 
is very severe. ‘They are inhabited by about 1,100 

sons, chiefly French Acadians, whose principal 
Aependénce is upon the cod and mackarel fishing on 
the valuable banks in the neighbourhood of the 
group. ‘They possess no harbour for ships. The 
‘Americans claim right by treaty-stipulation” [V, 
‘American Review, July, 1843,] to participate in the 
fisheries on the M. banks; but have failed to show 
any solid grounds for such a claim, 

MAGDALENA, a cavern in Illyria, in the gor. of 
wach, circle and about 3m. from Adelsberg. It 
of great extent and magnificence. At one of its 
extremities is a small pond abounding with the cele- 
brated Proteus anguinus. : 

MAGDALENA, a port on the N const of thi 
island of Masbate, in the group of the Philippines, in 
N lat. 15° 20, E long. 123° 20, 

MAGDALENA, a river of New Granada, which 
has its source in a small lake named Pampas, in the 
Andes, at the SE extremity of the dep. of Cundina- 
marea, in about N lat. 2°, W long. 76° 25', 36 m, 
SSE of Popayan, and runs for about 500 m. between 
the central and the E chain of the Cordillera. Pass- 
ing Neyva and Honda, it reaches the confines of the 
dep. of Boyaca, and thence flows into that of Mag- 
dalena; passes Mompox; and throws itself into the 
sea of the Antilles by several embouchures, the 
principal of which is in N lat. 11° 8 W long. 74° 
59’, 42 m. WSW of Santa-Martha, and 65 m. NE of 
Carthagena. It has a sinuous course, in a generally 
N direction, of about 900 m. Its bed has a general |} 
declivity of 20 inches in the mile; and a gradual | 
elevation of from 80 to 300 toises above sea-level, 
Its waters are slow of admixtare with those of the 
ocean, and taste fresh at a great distance from its 
mouth. Its principal affluents are the Fusagusuga, 
Bogota, Sogamoso and Cesare on ther.; and on the 
1 the Cauca. It is now navigable for small steamers 
as far as Honda, 540m. above its mouth, and within 
60 m. of Bogota, where the navigation is obstructed }| 
by eataracts. In 1823 navigation by steam was first {| _ 
introduced by the congress of Columbia; but the cay- * || 
mans by which its banks are infested, the intense 
heat, the myriads of gnats and other insects which || 
swarm in the air, render the navigation extreme! 
formidable. It is, however, free to all flags; ani 
the value of the traffic on the river is estimated at 
20,000,000 d. Between the sea and Honda, this terri- 
tory consists of a vast plain covered with damp, dank 
forests; higher up, the country becomes bare, and is 
often swept by violent storms; and higher still, a few 
small villages or farms form the only tokens of the 
presence of the human species. In some other parts {| 
are extensive savannahs, on which lange numbers of 
cattle and horses are pastured; or fields of cotton, 
maize, cacao, and sugar-cane, The inhabitants of 
the banks of M. from its source to the confluence || _ 
of the Cauca, suffer extremely from the goitre. To 
the SE of the embouchure of the M. isu bay of the || 
same name, 36 m. in breadth at its entrance, and of 
about equal depth.—Also a dep. of New Granada, 
880 m. in length from N to §, and 150.m.in medium 
breadth, bounded on the N and NW by the Carib- 
bean sea; on the W by the dep. of the Canca; on 
the S by those of Cundinamarea and Boyaca; and 
on the E by that of Sulia; and extending between 
7 80" and 11° 40° N lat, and 72° 80’ and 76° 5’ W 
long. (The const is indented by the bays:of Magda- 
lena, Carthagena, and Morosquil. ‘The FE part is. 
intersected by the Sierras-de-Ocana, Periga, and 
Santa-Martha, ramifications of the Andes; a 
bed of the M. occupies the centre. ‘The elim: 
nerally is warm and damp, but is tempered in| 
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by the mountains. ‘The dep. is divided into 4 pro- 
vines, viz.; Carthagena, Santa-Martha, Mom 
and Rio-del-Hacha, Pop. 837,000. Its eap. is 
thagena. 2 


MAGDALENA, a missionary establishment in 
Bolivia, in the dep. of Moxos, 940 m. N of Santa- 
Cruz-de-ln-Sierra, on the I. bank of the S, Miguel. 

MAGDALENA (Sasa), a channel or arm of 
the sea, in Magelhaen’s strait, on the N coast of 
Tierrn-del Fuego, Ts entranee is in 54° 10'S Int, 
and 70° 50’ W long. 

MAGDALENA GULF, a large inlet on the 
const of Old California, in N lat. 27°40. It 
about 18 m. in depth, and nearly equal in 
and presents a spacious, well-sheltered harbour, pro- 
bably equal to any in the Pacific. The cliffs through- 
‘ont the gulf abound. in organic remains. At its en- 
trance i the island Santa-Margarita. 

GDEBURG, a regency or administrative sub- 
division, cirele, and town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony.—The regency is bounded on the NE and E 
by the of Potsdam; on the S by that of 
Merssbarg, and the duchies of Anhalt and Hanover, 
and on the NW and W by Hanover and the duchy 
of Brunswick. It possesses a district 90 m. in length 
from N to &, and 60 m. in medinm breadth; with 
total superficies of 210-18 German sq. m. Pop. 
elusive of the military, in 1819, 486,000; in 1831, 
554,712; in 1837, exclisive of the military, 589,686, 
of whom 8,618 were Catholics and 2,825 Jews; and 
in 1849, 691,374, of whom 660,017 were Protestants. 
‘This regeney, which isone of the finest and most fertile 
portions of the kingdom, is divided into 15 kreis or cir- 
cles, and contains 49 towns. It comprises a portion of 
the ancient duchy of the same name.—The town is 
situated in a fine plain, on the Elbe, 4 m. WSW of 
Berlin, and 66m. NNW of Leipsig, in N lat. 52° 8 
4”, E long. 11° 38° 46". Pop. exclusive of the gur- 
tison, in 1887, 51,847. It is one of the strongest 
towns in the Prussian dominions; and is divided 
into 5 parts, viz,, Neustadt, Altstadt, Neumarkt, and 
Sudenburg, on the r. bank of the xiver; and Fried- 
richstadt or Thurmschanze.on the 1. bank, and con- 
nected with the opposite side by 8 bridges. It was 
to a great extent rebuilt in 1631. ‘The principal 





















buildings are the cathedral, erected in the 12th cent., 
and one of the largest and finest in N. Germany; the 
churches of Notre-Dame and of St. Jean, the castle, 
the dueal palace, the justiciary-hall, the government 
house, the citadel, and the theatre. It has besides 
several churches, 8 convents, 5 hospitals, 2 orphans’ 
iums, a house-of-correetion, several charitable 
and scientific institutions, a consistory, 2 Protestant 
gymnasia, a college, 2 commercial schools, a surgical 
and medical school, a public library, &e. " Fine pro- 
menades run along the ramparts and the banks of 
the river. It has extensive manufactories of fine pot- 
tery, silk, woollen, and linen fabries, ribbon, leather, 
gloves, hats, tobacco, soap, wax-candles, &c., several 
‘sugar-refineries, and numerous distilleries and brew- 
In the environs are extensive salt-works; and 
‘at a short distance from the town is the monastery 
of Bergen, containing a library and museum. ‘The 
environs of M. are uninteresting, presenting a flat 
praitie-like surface covered with corn-fields and 
chicory-grounds.—M. has existed since the era of 
Charlemagne. It was greatly extended by Otho I, 
‘and obtained important privileges from his succes 
tors, In.1029 it sucessfully sustained a six months? 
si inst the Imperialists, but in 1631 fell before 
then wid. was reduced to tsbes. Ta 7806 it was 
taken by the French, and made capital of the West- 
phalian’ dep. of the Elbe. In order to extend 




















fortifications a; part of Nenstadt and Sodenbarg 
‘was demolis in 1812. 


MAGDELEINE. See Mapezerxe. 
MAGDESPRUNG, a village of Anhalt -Bern- 
burg, in the amtbz and near Harzgerode, in the 
Harz, on the Selke, It has an obelisk of cast-iron, 
58 ft. in height, erected in honour of Prince Freder- 
seicatber 1m the viinty are mines of sherand 
extensive founderies, fineries, forges, &e., be- 
longing to the duke. 
MAGE’. a river of Brazil, in the prov. and dist. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro. It has its Source in the Serra-do 











| Ongaos; bathes a town of the same name; and 


throws itself into the bay of Rio-de-Janeiro, "It is 

vigable a distance of 8 m.—The town is in the 
district and 21m, NNE of Rio-de-Janciro. It pos- 
sesses a considerable trade in flour, millet, huricots, 
sugar, rice and coffee; but its low situation renders 
it unhealthy. 

MAGELHAENS, or Maoettay (Sreart or), an arm of sea 
which soparates the 8 extremity of the continent of South Aber: 
‘tea from the operat Tierra-del-Fuego, and forms a com= 
rmunieation between the Atlantic and Pacife oveate. "Tie an 
trance on the Atlantic side lies between Cape-de-las-Virgenes, iit 
'S lat. 52° 18", and Cape Espiritu-Santo, in 8 Jot. 52°42; and is 
about 30 m. inibreadth. That on the Pacific is between Capa 
Vietory, in 8 tat. 62°16", and Cape-ce-lon-Pilares, in 8 ats 02" 
46°; and is 23m, in breadth, Capeste-ins- Virgenes to 
Cape Frowar, situated about midway distance frm the W estre 
rity of the strat. t rune in a generally SW direction, ‘From 
Cape Froward to Cape Victory the direction Is NW. its total 
ength fs nearly 300m. Te varies greatly in breadth. Tes nar- 
Fowest point sat’ Cape Orange, the N extremity of ‘ierra-del 
Forso, where lt contracts tou breadth of 1} m.” ‘The eoaste aro 
general ot, and ie often perpeniculany to the belgit ot 

2,000 10 3,000 f. above sea-level 














Ilgbway tothe fndies. For many years afterwards ths Was uy 
‘posed to be the only channel for ships, anid many were the rich 
Aargosies that passed here. After Cape Horn was form to termi- 
Date the American continent, few verses except these of simplest 
Fig and sonallest size have since dared to atten a passage from 
'W through these straits. The peculiar nature of this navi- 
ation will be best understood by the fillowing ontline of a pas 
Sage from Cape Virgins to Cape Pilla, by an American writer: 
“The frst day was spent in painsully benting up to the frst an- 
chorage in Fossessiou-bay azainst violent gusts of wind, whlch, 
lifted the tops from those deep greet! furrurs, and drenched ‘us 
with ‘siltneas. AL the secund tral we 
‘the first and second Narrows. ‘These are 
‘each about 10 m. In length, and nearly 2 m, in width; the tide 
‘or 32 m.an hour. By seizing ft at 
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‘need be apprehended, except from 
wich many vessels hiave boen lost. In. 
‘the ‘rst of the three great divisions 





in comparison with what precedes and follows. Here the coast 
suddenly tends 8, and the strait expands into a broad sheet of 
‘water, 30 m. in width, and 300 fail in depth. ‘The hills are 
{thickly clothed with trees to the water's edge, and were it not for 
‘the huinid ellinate and bogged soil, man could gain his Livelihood 
from the sol. As it is, the Chilian colonies of convicts at Sandy. 
stand Port-Famine are su from home. Tain fell every 
lay while we were there, and in a coutinal flood for n full hist 
fof the time,  Port-Famnine, the capital of sem-civlization 19 this 
barter of the globe, consists of a few houses, enclosing a wooden 
fort, in which lie unmounted two honey-combed twelve-pounders 
and a brass feld-piece tightly spiked! " Buevos Ayres also claims 
the country, and Chill thus arms herself against her rival in Inve 
beclity. There is a rickety apology for a fexice runnin aroand 
30 or 40 cells, in four large siyes, between which re for 
streets, litle stove islands for a side-Walk, and 18 inches of mud 
for a pavement. In each of these boxes, windowless and chim 
neyless, exists a family of convictn Bost vessela stop bere need 
lessly for wood and water, Both ean be procured as well, if not 
Detter, in most harbours further on, std time spent here is lost; 
for there is always a fair wind in this portion of the straits, and 
many days must be spent at anchor before the Pacite is reached 
‘Yet the water at Port-Famine cannot be surpassed. At San 
ccholas bay we saw a fair specimen of the Pategonians, ‘This is 
that singular race of men who have so inexplicably Jost half their 
statare in the last 200 years! aired them to be 
early 12 ft high, Cordova and at least 9, Anson 
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‘two sections of the straits, and allplain sailing. ‘The whole body 
of water Is here divided into a thousand little channels to the 


ig several stout 
‘enbles at home, of at the half-supplied depot at Port-Famine. Here 
‘the navigation assumes a new character. Nive days in ten gales 
‘of westerly wind prevail, and beat fiercely upon the adventurous 
‘essel which dares to strugzle with their power. Rain falls sev- 
fra times onc da, and when tha fl, , ace of Ca Sor 
fr stinging hail supply its place. Strangely enough, the temp. 
Of these high latitudes Is equable, and not very cold.” ‘The therin. 
Fanges from 40° to 50° throughout the year. "Decreased strength 
s the one day we sled 

from San Nicholas bay to Borja bay, leaving the region of thi 
‘vondur passing grim Mount: Sarniiento 4000 f. above tia, aod 
struggling through a narrow island-spotted ribbon of water, with 












gigantic walls of granite overshadowing us from thelr immovable 
Testing-places. Cordova said that the mountains W of Cape 
Juod gave this portion of the straits ‘a most horrible appearance” 


-appea 

Bray So ince ser very fro an antag nee 
terminating in sharply serrated peaks, or slightly rounding 

of bare granite; but there is a sm 


seoolie-| py 





lat. 16° 16%, and W long. 73° 20, after a course of 
120 m. 

MAGESCQ, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Landes, cant. and 7m. NE of Soustons. Pop, 
1,414. It has several saw-mills. 

MAGGHERY, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. 
of Mysore, and subah of Patana, 24m. W of 
galore, and 57 m. NE of Seringapatam, in a woody 
and mountainous locality. In the environs are iron- 
mines, - 

MAGGIA, or Mary, a river of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Ticino. It issues from a small lake, near 
and after course of 30 m. throws itself into 
Maggiore, at Locarno. It receives the Rovana 
ind Melezza, and is liable to inundations. Fish are 
abundant in its waters. ‘ 

MAGGIA (are D1), or Mareritat, a valley, disty 
and circle of Switzerland, in the SW part of the cant, 
of Ticino. The valley is 30 m. in length, and varies 
from 5 to 15 m. in breadth. It is watered by a river 
of the same name, which flows into Lago Ma; 















at | at Locarno, Its N part is called Lavizzara. le 


and cheese form its ehief exports. ‘The district com- 
prises 3 circles and 27 com. Pop. in 1850, 7,482, of 
whom only 2 were Protestants. Cevio is its chief 


ace. 
MAGGIONE (La), town of the Pontifical states, 


shaped | in the deleg. and 10 m. WNW of Perouse, and 2m. 


from the E bank of the lake of that name, from 


‘nits | Which it is separated by a branch of the Apennines. 


MAGGIORE (aco), a celebrated take of Italy 
on the NE boundary of Piedmont, having Switzer= 
land, and the Austro-Lombardian kingdom, on its 
N and E confines. Its extreme length from Tenero. 
in the cant. of Ticino, to Sesto-Calende, is 35 geog. 


azcinst | m.; its greatest width from Lavena to Feriola, 5 m. 





rage. Our- passage consumed 
closely shut up in harboars. We overtook and passed square- 
Fazal ress eh bad een ek in he stra ang to 
sore panage; he Sikes in managing tem ina channel 
‘tmlle wide in some places are i paseage 
ffom tbe Atlantic lsthas molly condied ts Anal vexca Fess 
ie passages are often made by ships in twoor three days, 
‘and the only wonder is wy tore do not save the dist 
Cape Hora. There are: 
Be upc th some dara 
fallin the gramlear of seers." tanks. 
MAGELLAN, an archipelago in the N. Pacific, 
between 24° and 29°N lat, and 139° and 140 
long. | It comprises the groups of Monin-sima, the 
Volcans, Marguerite, and several other islands. 
MAGENTA, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 26 m, NW of Pavia. 
Pop. 4,000. It is well-built. In 1167 it was sacked 
by Frederick Barbarossa, 
MAGEROB, an island of the Arctic ocean, at the 
N extremity of Norway, in the bail. of Finmark. It 
is about 18 m. in length from E to W, and 15 m. in 
breadth, and terminates on the N in Cape North, in 
N lat. 71° 10. It is generally mountainons, and is 
intersected by numerous narrow valleys, the depths 
of which the sun can scarcely penetrate. ‘This is 
land, notwithstanding the rigour ofits elimate is in- 
ited by several Lapland and Norwegian families, 
‘The wealth of the former consists chiefly in their 
herds of rein-deer, which in winter are allowed to 
Tas Bae bat in summer are domesticated for their 
cumeseaiagt Ss a neabet 
MAGES, a river of Peru, in the intendency of 
Arequipa, which descends from the Cordillera, near 
Ch Tans SW; and after a course of about 











ne mene 


Tt has a superficial area of 125 sq. m.; and an alt. of 
646 ft. above sea-level. Its greatest depth occurs 
between Isola-Bella and Lavena, and varies from 
1,800 to 2,460 ft. It is navigated by all kinds of 
trading vessels; and a steamboat plies between 
lino and Sesto-Calende. A line of railroad is 
contemplated to run northwards from Alessandria, 
by Novara and the shores of this lake. 
MAGHEA, an inhabited island, 1} m. in length, 
in the E side of Lough Strangford, co. Down. 
MAGHERA, a parish of co. Down, 2} m. ESE 
of Castlewellan. Area 3214 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,514; in 1841, 1,505.—Also a parish in co, London- 
derry, containing the villages of M., Swatteragh, and 
Curran. Area 24,792 acres. Pop. in 1831, 14,081; 
in 1841, 14,511. The surface ineludes much heath, 
mountain, and bog—Also a small market town in 
the prctidtagions; co. Londonderry, 2} m, NNE of 
re. It is a place of comparatively high 
antiquity, and is frequently noticed in ecclesiastical 
records; and it contains the parish church, two 
Presbyterian mecting-houses, and a small sessions’ 
house. ‘The church is an ancient and interesting 





pile-—Also a bay, a hamlet, and a lake inthe be of 
‘Templecrone, co. Donegal. ‘The hamlet stands at 
the head of the bay, 3} m. SW of Dunglo. ‘The lake 
is small, and lies a little NE of the hamlet. : 

MAGHERABOY, a village in the p. of St. John, 
0. Sligo. Pop. in 1841, 144. 

MAGHERACLOONEY, a parish in co. Mona- 
ghan, 33 m. SW of Carrickmaeross. Area 14,951 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,443; in 1841, 9,012. Loughs 
Rahans, Fea, and Ballyhoe, in this p., are 





tively large; the other lakes, nine or ten in number, — 


are sm ot 
MAGHERACROSS, a parish 5 m. NNE of 

pate, and arly in cor Tyre tut che 
MAGHERAGULMONES. aijetn mort 
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jagh, containing the small town of Kesh, and the 
villages of Ederney and Lack. Area 18,576 acres, 
of which 3,843 acres are in Lower Lough Eme. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,451; in 1841, 7,021. The surface 
descends from the mountainous between 
Fermanagh and ‘Tyrone, to the middle of Lower 
Tough Erne. ‘The highest ground, the summit of| 
‘Fappachan, hasan ale of 11108 abore sea-level 
IAGHERADROLL, a parish in co. Down, con- 
taining the town of Ballinahinch. Area 12,554 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 7,580; in 1841, 7,601. Several of the 
incipal roads of the county converge at Ballina- 


inch. 

MAGHERAFELT, a parish in co. Londonderry, 
containing the towns of Magherafelt and Castle- 
Dawson. Area 8,200 acres, Pop. in 1831, 7, 
in 1841, 7,649.—The market-town of M. is 2m. SW 
of Castie-Dawson, and 28 m. WNW of Belfast. It 
has a pleasant and improving appearance. Its pro- 
pricon are the Salters’ company of London; who 

iave Teased both it and the surrounding lands, but 
‘as the leases expire they resume possession of the 
farms. ‘The linen manufacture employs a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of both the town and 
the surrounding country; and nearly 1,000 weavers 
are employed at their own houses by a single estab- 
lishment. ‘The weekly markets are remarkable for 
large sales of linen and agricultural produce. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,486; in 1841, 1,560. 

MAGHERAGALL, ‘a parish 3m. W by N of 
Lisburn, co. Antrim. ‘Area 6,555 acres. Pop. 8.439. 

MAGHERALIN, or Maratry, a parish, contain- 
ing a village of the same name, situated partly in 
co. Armagh, but chiefly in co. Down. Area of the 
co. Armagh section, 486 acres; of the eo. Down sec- 
tion, 7,807 acres. Pop. of the whole in 1831, 5,058; 
in 1841, 5,476. It enjoys the advantages of both 
the Ulster railway and the Lagan navigation. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants are employed in 
the linen manufacture. 

MAGHERALLY, a parish in co. Down, 2} m. 
ENE of Banbridge. ' Area 5,248 acres. Pop. 3,544. 

MAGHERAMESK, a parish in co. Antrim, 43m. 
W by S of Lisburn. Aren 3,149 acres. Pop. 2,040. 

MAGHERY, a village in the p. of Tartaraghan, 
co. Armagh, on the E side of the month of the river 
Blackwater, 5}m.NE by Nof Charlemont. Pop. 208. 
MAGHERY. See Macmena. 

MAGHIAYGHIARL, a town of Senegambia, in 
the kingdom of Geduma, 6 m. ESE of Makana, on 
the r. bank of the Senegal. 

MAGHULL, a chapelty in the p. of Halsall, Lan- 
cashire, 44 m. SSW of Ormskirk, in the line of the 
‘Leeds and Liverpool canal. Area 1,930 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 534; in 1881, 957; in 1841, 1,032. 

MAGIEROW, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
18: m, WNW of Zolkiew, and 28 m. NW of Lemberg. 

MAGILLIGAN, or TasrAcurarn, a parish in 
co. Londondei m.N by E of Newtownlima 
vaddy. Area 13,187 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,607; in 

Benyevenagh, situated on the boun- 
dary, 2} m. E by N of the mouth of the Roe, has an 
alt. above sea-level of 1,260 ft. 

MAGINDANAO, Mixpawao, or Mrixpexow, 
the most southerly of the Philippine islands, situated 
between the 6th and 10th Is of N lat., and be- 
tween 119° and 125°E long. It is of an irregular 
but rather triangular form, about 300 m. in length, 
and more than 100 m. in average breadth. It ap- 
pears to have been known to the Arabians about 
400 years ago, who either converted the natives, or 
planted Mahommedan colonies along the coast. Ma- 
gelbuen reached it on Easter day, 1521. when he 
took sion of the land in the name of Charles V. 

was afterwards visited by the Portuguese and the 
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Dateh, the latter of whom attempted, without suc- 
cess, about the, ear 1689, to purchase liberty) to 
build a fort on the island, "The Spaniards, at a very 
carly period, eubdued the N const, bat have wih ait 
ficulty retained this partial conquest, and are searcely 
entitled to rank it among their possessions in the 
Philippines. 

General aspect] This island is well-wooded, and 
in. maany places towards the sont, ts covered with 
impenetrable jungle and forests. The most previ 
lent trees are the teak, the larch, poone, 
tree. The interior contains several chains of lofty 
mountains, between which are extensive plains, well 
stored with cattle, ‘There are several deep chasms 
or narrow valleys, through which during the rainy 
season torrents of water rush to the sea. Several 
lakes of considerable extent occur in the middle of 
the island, the chief of which, ealled the Great Llano, 
is reported to be about 60 m. in circumf., and 16 or 
20m, in breadth, Several rivers flow into this re- 
servoir, but only one is known to proceed from it, 
which falls into the sea on the Ei coast, at Yligan. 
‘There is a high voleanic mountain in the SE quarter 
of the island, in the district of Kalagan, which occa- 
sionally discharges flames and sulphur. 

luctions and soil.) Among the inland hills, 
about 30 m. up the river of M., is n eave of consi 
erable extent, from which, from the gelatinous mud 
which covers its bottom, nitre is procured. Gold is 
yrocured in some of the rivers on the NE coast. A. 
Spanish governor with 100 men is said to have col- 
lected 180 o2. in 20 days on the Carican river— 
‘There are no ravenous wild beasts on the island, and 
on this account the wild cattle, deer, buffaloes, hogs, 
goats, and horses, multiply very fast. Teal and wild 
duck abound on the lakes, and the rivers are much 
infested by alligators.—The soil of the country is 
well-watered by numerous streams, and vegetation 
is highly luxuriant. The most common article of 
cultivation is rice, but yams, sweet potatoes, cocon- 
nuts, pamplenoses, mangoes, jacks, plantains, oranges, 
Times, and all the common tropical fruits, are very 
plentiful. 

Government] _ The island is divided into three 
portions, each of which is under a distinct and inde- 
pendent government. The first division, which is by 
far the largest, is ruled by a sultan who resides at 
the town of Mindanao or Selangan. ‘The second, 
which comprehends a large portion of the eoast to 
the W, N, and NE, is possessed by the Spaniards, 
who have here planted colonies from the Philippines. 
‘The third, which is the inland part, including also 
the S coast, is under the jurisdiction of a number of 
feudal chiefs or rajahs, called Ilano, whose savage 
tribes in 1776 were estimated at 61,006.—The prin- 
cipal Spanish settlements are the town of Yligan, 
containing about 150 houses, and that of Caya- 
gan about 400, whose inhabitants are Philippine 
Christians, and carry on a friendly intercourse with 
the Mahommedan mountaineers and the al es 
ofthe interior. But the chief town of the island is 
Magindanao, the residence of the sultan, which is 
situated in 7° 9” N lat, and 124° 40° long., abont 
6 m. up the Pelangy or Magindanao river, at its 
junction with the Melampy. ‘The town properly 
‘called M. is sinall, but it communicates, by means of 
bridges, with the town of Selangan on the opposite 
side of the river so as to form one town under dif- 
ferent names. Selangan extends abont a mile down 
the S side of the river, and is chiefly inhabited in its 
lower part by Chinese settlers who act as carpenters 
and distillers. ‘The houses are built about 300 yds. 
Gistant from each other, along the banks of the river, 
and are surrounded: sre of cocoa-nuts, 
and plantain trees, oF fields of rice and sugar-canes J” 
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Besides several strong wooden castles belonging to 
some of the chiefs, there is a fortified palace of the 
sultan, about 120 ft. long, and 80 ft. broad, supported 
by strong wooden pillars, strongly ed, and 
defended by cannon and brass swivels. ‘The direct 
territorial jurisdiction of the sultan is limited to the 
country in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, 
which is a fine well-watered plain of 40 m.; but he 
considerable fendal authority over the ad- 
joining chiefs, ‘oue of the most powerful Malay 
Princes. ‘The form of government is partly feudal 
and partly monarchical. The subjects of the sultan 
fare a mixture of Mahommedans, who accompany 
him on his military expeditions, and of Horaforas, 
the aborigines of the interior, who pay heavy taxes, 
and are sold along with the land as a kind of serfs 
or slaves. 

Manufactures and commerce.) ‘The inhabitants of 
‘M,, in consequence of their intercourse with the Phi- 
lippines, have acquired some of the European arts. 
‘Their goldsmiths make fillagree, buttons, ear-rings, 
&e.; but, except the Philippine slaves, who may: 
be able to mend gun-locks, their blacksmiths ean 
fabricate litle beyond a common nail. ‘They procure 
their culinary ttensils almost wholly from China. 
‘They manufacture a kind of cloth from the fibres of 
the plantain tree, in pieces about 3 yds. in length, 
and 1 yd. broad; and the Horaforas make a strong 
stuff from a species of flax. ‘The women understani 
plain needle-work, and the better sort make a 
clumsy kind of embroidery—The principal imports 
into M. are Hindostan cloths of all sorts, handker- 
chiefs of different colours, dark chintzes, Surat goods, 
and European cutlery. ‘The Chinese pinks import 
also by the way of Seles ¥oneaat, Weak tinge ine 
sins, deep brass plates and saucers, brass wire, and 
iron. The chief exports are gold, rice, wax, cassia, 
rattans, tobacco, and pepper. The Mahommedans 
on the coast carry on also a considerable trade with 
the Horaforas of the interior, who brmg down on 
rafts of bamboos pumpkins, potatoes, rice, yams, and 
other vegetables, which they exchange for salt, cloth, 
and coarse cutlery.—The currency in most parts of 
the country is the Chinese kangan, a piece of coarse 
cloth about 6 yds. long, and 1% in. broad (value 2s. 
Gd.), thin pieces of copper strung on a cord, called 
Sulu cash, and dollars, 10 of which are equal toa 
bundle of 25 kangans. In purchases of greater value, 
such as a horse or prow, the price is estimated by so 
many slaves, one of whom used to be reckoned equi- 
valent to 30 kangans or bundles of eloth; but in the 
bazaar, the common currency is nothing more than 
rice in'the husk, 

Natives.| ‘The male inhabitants of M., like most 
of the Malays pluck out the hair oftheir heads with 
pincers. ‘They are slender, but rather handsomely 
formed, and though not athletic, can exert consider- 
able strength on occasions. ‘They are temperate 
both in eating and drinking, cleanly in their habits, 
and buthe at all times of the day, at least once in 
every 24 hours. ‘Their favourite arnusement is eock- 
fighting. ‘Their musical instruments are of 
different sizes, but their tunes have no variety, and 
are sadly discordant. At the age of 18, the young 
women have their teeth filed thin, and stripped of 

enamel, in order to have them stained black, 








which is performed with great ceremony, and 
whichis perfo gre: iy, and among | dor, 


classes is accompanied by a festival. ‘The 

males wear loose robes, with sashes and slippers 
without stockings, a variety of gold ornaments, 
their hairelubbed on the top of the head with erioping 
pins—The Horaforas are thinly scattered over the 
country, and frequently migrate from one place to 
another to eseape the oppressions of the Mahomme- 
dan chiefs. Both sexes wear a jacket, to which the 








womén add a: petticoat and. the, men a cloth bond 
round the middle, and passed between the thighs. 
‘The men tie their hair in a singular manner, fasten- 
ing it round a cirenlar piece of wood about 6 inches 
in diameter, and hali-an-inch thick, laid flat on the 
head but the women tie theirs behind, and plait tt 
like the dancing girls at Madras. They wear brass 
rings on their legs and arms, and stretch their ears 
almost to their shoulders by large tings and beads. 
‘The most universal feature in the character of the 
inhabitants of this island is their strong inclination 
to piracy; which even their chiefs, though they were 
inclined, could not restrain. ‘They extend their 
cruises to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebies; but 
their grand resort is the Philippine islands. ‘The 
building of vessels for these expeditions is their prin- 
cipal art. ‘Their method is to double the planks one 
upon another, so as never to require caulking. They 
then fit the timbers withont so as to clasp the planks, 
by which mode of building the vessel is very liable 
to become leaky at the beam ends. A lunge prow 
measures 90 ft. in length, 26 ft. in breadth, 8} ft. im 
depth, with 40 oars, two rudders, and a erew of 90 
men. Some of these piratical cruisers are long and 
narrow; being frequently 50 ft. in length, and only 3 
ft. in breadth, but farnished with outriggers, to enable 
them to carry sail. ‘They use the tripod mast, and 
row with great velocity. ‘The language of these 
islanders is a compound of Malay, Bu, and 
Zagala, with a certain proportion of the ancient Ter 
nate or Molucea tongue; but there area great vari 

of dialects among them.—Mear’s Voyage—Asiatic 
Researches. —Forrest's Voyage to New Guinea.—Craw- 
| furd’s Indian Archipelago. 

MAGISTERE (La). 














a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. 
and 5 m, NW of Valence-d’Agen, on the r. bank of 
the Garonne. Pop. in 1841, 1848. It has a con- 
siderable trade in grain and prunes. ‘The locality 
affords excellent fruit. 

MAGLAL, a town of Tarkey in Europe, in Bos- 
nia, in the sanjak and 21 m. WSW of Srebernik, 
and 60 m. ESE of Bagna-Louka, on a height, neat 
the r. bank of the Bosna. Pop. 700. It has a fort 
which commands the valley of the Bosna. Its trade 
is chiefly in wood. 
gAfAGLAND, a town of Serdintay in the alrete 

woy, and prov. of Faucigny. mand. and 5 m. SSI! 
of Cruses, and 1d tm. ESE-of Bonneville, on thet 
bank of the Arve. Pop. 1,750. 

MAGLASS, or Mararass, a parish in co. Wexford, 
5} m. 8 by W of Wexford. Area 3,528 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,012; in 1841, 1,112. 

MAGLEBYE, a parish of Denmark, in the’ dio- 
cese of Fyen, bail. and 21m. S of Svenborg, in the 
8 part of the island of Langeland. Pop. 1,170. 

MAGLIANO, a town of the Pontifical states, in 
the deleg. and 21 m. W of Rieti, and 36m. N of 
Rome, on a,hill, and near the 1. bank of the Tiber. 
Pop. 1,230. It isill-built, and, with the exception of 3 
churches and 4 convents, possesses no buildings wor= 
thy of notice—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Abruzzo-Litra, cant. and 7m, NNW of Avezano, 
and 18 m. 8 of Aquila. 

MAGLIANO-DILMONDOVI, « village of Sar- 
dinia, in the dio. of Coni, prov. and 6 m. N of Mon- 











i, and 5 m. SW of Carru. Pop. 1,650. 
GLIANO-GRANDE, « town of Naples, in 


‘Citra, district and 8 m. 
the 


coat Ee ee i 
and | N of Il Vallo, cant. and 5 m. NE of Gioj 


MAGLIASINA, a circle of Swit 
cant. of Tessino and district of Lugano. Pop. 1 
Its capital, Magliaso, is 5 m, W of Lugano. 
vicinity are two large 

MAGLICH, a town of Turkey in E 
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via, in the sanj. and 41 m. W of Kruchovatz, and 


20 m. NW of Kournik, on the r. bank of the Ibar. 
MAGLIE, a town of Naples, in the r of the 
Terra @’Otranto, district and 21m. of Galli- 


poll. Pop. 3,000. 

MAGNAC-BOURG, or Magwac-re-Permn, a 
commune and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Haute-Vienne, cant. of Saint-Germain-les-Belles- 
Filles, and 18’ m. NE of Saint-Yrieix. Pop. 1,420. 
It has manufactories of fine porcelain and of carth- 
enware. 

MAGNAC-LAVAL, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Hante-Vienne, 
and arrond. of Bellac. ‘The cant. comprises 6 com, 
Pop. in 1881, 9,572; in 1841, 10,071. ‘The town is 
13m. NE of Bellac, on the r. bank of the Bram. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,460, It has a communal college, 
‘and possesses manufietories of cloth, several paper- 
mills, and a tannery. Its trade consists chiefly in 
Wig lou, and iron. 

GNAT, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Creuse, eant, and 7m. N of La Courtine, and 14 m. 
SSE of Aubusson, on an affluent of the Roscille. 


Pop. 1,150. 

MAGNAVACCA, a village and port of the Pon- 
tifical states, in the legation and 32 m. ESE of Fer- 
rara, at the month of the canal which connects 
Comacchio with the Adriatic. It is defended by 
a fort. 

MAGNE, « commune and town of France, in 
the dep, of the Deux-Stvres, cant. and 5 m. W of 
Niort, on the Savre-Niortaise. Pop. 1,316. 

MAGNE (Sanst), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Gironde, cant. and 1} m. NW of Castillon. 

















NVILLE, a hamlet of France. in the 
dep. of the Vosges, cant. and 5 m. E of Charmes, 
and com. of Poreicax. It has a glass-work. 

MAGNESI’A, or Macsisa’, a town of Asiatic 
‘Turkey, picturesquely sitnated at the base of Mount 
Sipylus, 8 hours m. NNE of Smyrna, on the 
site of the ancient Magnesia ad Sipylum. It is a 
place of considerable trade, and has a pop. estimared 
to be about equal to one-half that of Smyrna. It 
contains no fewer than 26 mosques, 2 of which are 
very noble structures, and a magnificent khan. Its 
citadel, standing on a lofty rugged 
rock thrown out by the Sipylus, commands a mag- 
nificent view of the plain of the Hermus. The sur- 
rounding country is richly cultivated, and abounds 
with saffron, which is gathered for exportation. 

MAGNETICAL ISLAND, an island of the Sout 
Pacific, near the NE coast of Australia, in S lat. 19°, 
and E long. 146° 55’. It has an ill-defined peak in 
the centre rising to an alt, of 1,770 ft. It was dis- 
covered in 1770 by Captain Cook, and so 
from its supposed influence upon the compass; 
neither King nor Stokes discovered any local attrac- 
tion affecting the needle, 

MAGNIGNIN, an islet in the Fastern seas, near 
Pirate island, in N lat. 11° 36, E long. 120° 3: 

MAGNL-LE-DE'SERT, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Orne, and cant. of La Ferlé-Macé, 
18m, B of Domfront. Pop. 2,892. 

MAGNISI (Porsr), a promontory on the coast of 
Sicily, in N lat. 87° 00%, E long. 15° 13', forming the 


























Sside of the harbour of Augusta. It’ was the an- | Mo 


cient 7) 
_ MAGNITNAIA - KREPOST, a fortress of Rus- 
Sis EeBEA is she 502 aoa 310, ean ol Oe: 
burg, district and 36 m. S o! 0-Uralsk, on the 
¥, bank of the Ural. 
MAGNOAC. See Castsinac-pe-Maosoac. 
MAGNONCOURT, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Hante-Saone, cant, and 1m. NE of St. 
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Loup, at the conflaence of the Seymouse with the 
Angronne. Pop. 457. 

MAGNOWKA. See Macuxowka. 

MAGNUS BAY (Sr), a spacious bay on the W const of the 
‘mainland of Shetland.” it measures $] 1m. at the ‘entrance, exe 
Pands to 1t mani Iadents the land to the depth of Tm. Ik 
‘enters between the headland of Esbarem on the N. nnd that of 
Sandness on the 8: but has in ize moath, haléa-nile frum tho 
latter, the Island of Papa-Stoar; so that iin reduced at the eis 





trance to an open channel of only 6m. Around its inner 
‘verge are the Vemantrey, Mickle Roe, Little Papa, avd 
L ‘various holms and skerries; and projecting froin 


Linga, besides 
‘it into the land are various bays or yoes, whlch contain safe and 

rage for any number of Vessels, of any burtier, 
—particalarly Hillswick, Oina frith vo, Grom frith voo, aud 
Unzle frith. 


NUSZEW, a town of Poland, in the gov, of 
Sandomir, obwod. and 29 m. NNE of Radom, on the 
9p. 1,000. 

port on the N coast of the island of 
Candia, in the sanj. and 20 m. NW of La Canée, 
and 3 m. SE of Cape Spada. 

MAGNY, or Macy-Ex-VExty, @ canton, com: 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine- 
et-Oise, and arrond. of Mantes. ‘The cant, com- 
prises 29 com, Pop. in 1831, 11,934; in 1841, 
12,062, ‘The town is 13 m. N of Mantes, and 82m, 
NW of Versailles, in a valley, on the Anbette. Pop. 
1404. Te has a fine castle, several fine country- 
seats, and an hospital; and possesses manufactories 
of plated goods and of hosiery, and several. tan- 
neries. Corn and leather form its chief articles of 
trade. 

MAGNY-COURS, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 8 m. 
Sof Never. Pop. 1.300. 

MAGNY-LAMBERT, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 8 m. NNW of Baig- 
neux-les-Juifs. Pop. 300. It has a mineral spring. 

MAGNY-ST-MEDARD, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 4 m. SW of 
Mirebeau, near the Albanne. Pop. 1.260. 

MAGNY-VERNOIS (Lz), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Hante-Saone, cant. and 14m. from 
Taare, near the Oignon. Pop. 650. 

MAGOLM, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 
ia, district and 17 m. NE of Wesen- 
near the gulf of Finland. : 
MAGOR, a parish in the eo. of Monmouth, 6 m. 

of Caerleon. Area 3,140 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
G46; in 1841,.641. 

MAGOURNEY, a parish in co. Cork, 6m. E of 
Macroom. It contains the village of Coachford. 
Area 5.869 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2664. 

MAGOWRY, a parish in co. Tipperary, $m, SE 
of Killenaule, ‘Area 1,031 acres. Pop. in 1841, 684. 

MAGRA, a river of Italy, which has it i 
the Apennines, within the Tuscan encla 

Passing the town of that name, it tra 
verses the N part of the duchy of Massa-Carrara, 
flows thence into the Sardinian div. of Genoa, and 
throws itself into the gulf of that name, 5m. SSW 
of Sarzana, and after a course in a generally S direc- 
tion. Its principal affluents are the Aulla and Vara. 

MAGRA, a port of Tripoli, on the Mediterranean, 
in N Int. 82° 82, and E long. 14° 24 

MAGRAN, a’ mountain of Maroceo, on the con- 
fines of the prov. of Fez. It forms part of the N 
branch of the great Atlas chain, and gives rise to the 

lorbea. 


MAGRUAL, a town of Algiers, in the prov. of 
Mascara, 30 m. SW of ‘Tenex, aud 105 m. NE of 
Oran, on the Mediterranean, a little to the E of the 
embouchure of the Chellif. 

MAGSTATT, atown of Wiirtemberg, in the cirele™ 
of the Neckar, bail. and 5 m.N of Bablingen, art 
































11m. SW of Se Pop. in 1840, 2,007. oper 
noted as the birth- of Kepler. 
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MAHMUD-BENDER. See Porto-Novo. 

MAHMUDSHL, a small territory of Lee ii 
in the presidency and prov. of Bengal, and district 
of Jessore, in the delta of the Ganges, and at a little 
distanee from the r, bank of the principal branch of 
that river. Rice and silk are extensively cultivated 
in the locality. 

MAHMUDIAH (Cawat). See Auexaxpnra. 

MAHMUDPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency and prov. of Bengal, and district of Jes- 
sore, 60 m. WSW of Dacca, and 102 m. NE of Cal- 
cutta, neat the middle of # great. island formed by 
branches of the Ganges. 

MAHMUL, a mountain of Persia, in Farsistan, on 
the road from Shiraz to Gomroon, and 60 m. SE of 
the former. 

MAHNUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Aurangabad, district and 33 m. W of Bhyr, and near 
the r. bank of the 

MAHOBAK, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, prov. of Allahabad, and district of 
Bundeleund, 33 m. NNE of Chatterpur, and 129 m. 
W of Allahabad. It was formerly a place of impor- 
tance, and contains extensive ruins. 

MAHOMDY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Onde, district and 51 m. NW of Kyrabad, near 
the r. bank of the Gamty. It had formerly a fortress. 

MAHOMED-KHAN-TANDA, a town and for- 
tress of Sind, 30 m. SE of Hyderabad, near the r. 
bank of the Gony. It is large and flourishing, and 
is the general rendezvous of the horse-dealers who 
frequent the great annual fairs. 

MAHOMEDPOR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency of Bengal, prov. of Allahabad, district 
and 30 m. NE of Juanpur. 

MAHOMPA, a river of Madagascar, in the terri- 
tory of the Antavarts. It throws itself into the port 
of Tintingue, opposite the island of Sainte-Marie. It 
is navigable for small vessels, but its mouth is ob- 
structed by sand-banks. 

MAHON, or Port-Manos, a judicial partido and 
town of the Spanish prov. of Bi in the island 
of Minorca, The town is finely situated on the E 
coast of the island, on a rocky eminence, at the head 
of a bay 3 m. in depth, in N lat. 39° 51’ 10”, E long. 
4°19'2”. Pop. 20,000. ‘The streets are narrow, tor- 
tuons, steep, and ill-paved. ‘The houses are placed on 








ledges of rock, projecting in many cases over the 
sea, are generally well-built of stone, and neatly kept 
in the interior. They are fiat-roofed, and nearly all 


are supplied with cisterns. ‘The government-house, 
which commands the harbour, is a spacious but irre- 
gular edifice. ‘The town-house is a miserable strue- 
ture, and is now partly used asa prison. ‘The cathe- 
Aral is of Gothic architecture, butis destitute of or- 
nament. The only other public buildings are the 
convents, of which there are 3, an hospital, and the 
infantry ‘barracks. ‘The latter occupy one side of 
the parade, and are nsually occupied. by a gursisou 
of from 1,800 to 2,000 men. Below the town, near 
the harbour, is the public promenade. Of the an- 
cient walls only a gate remains, now serving as an 
entrance to one of the suburbs. Extending N of 
the town is the harbonr, which is one of the finest 
in the Mediterranean. ' It is capable of affording 
safe anchorage to a large fleet, but it is difficult of 
ingress, the entrance being impeded by rocks, and not 

200 yds. wide. It extends into the island 
about 5m.” It is defended by 8 batteries and 8 large 
Picees of cannon. At a little distance from the coast 


fare 4 islands. One, Ie-da-Roi, so named from the 
debarkation of Alphonso III. in 1287, contains a 
large naval hospital, founded by the English in 1711. 


Another of the group contains a quarantine estab- 
lishment. In another is the lazaretto, which is one 











of the finest in Europe, and eapable of affording ae- 
commodation to 1,500 persons, exclusive of the resi- 
dent medical officers. At the bottom of the 

‘and connected with the shore by a wooden bridge, is 
the island of Redonda. It is enclosed by walls, and 
defended by several towers, and contains a naval are 
senal. Opposite, on the Minorea coast, is a buil 
ing-dock, and ranning thence to Fi 

natural mole, on which are numerous shipping storex 











houses, and a custom-howse,/ On hill are ight 


house and a signal tower. M. carries on a consider= 
ie coasting trade, and has extensive fisheries. ‘The 
district connected with the town consists of a small 
insula, bathed on the E, 8, and W, by the sea, and. 
yunded on the N by the district of Layor or Alayor, 
‘The town of M. is believed to owe its foundation to 
the Carthaginian general Mago. It was taken by 
the English in 1708, and in 1756 by the French. In 
1763 it was again’ captured by the English, and 
finally, after a memorable siege, fell in 1782 into the 
possession of Spain. Great efforts are now making 
to increase its strength as a military position, by the 
erection of a new castle and other works. 
MAHON, or Manis, a town of Persia, in the 
prov. and district and 18 m. ESE of Kerman, It 

















contains a hunting-lodge belonging to the Beglerbeg, 


‘and is embosomed in gardens. 
MAHONA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
district and 24 m. NW of Narvar, neat the 1 
bank of the Perbotty. 

MAHONAGH, a parish in co. Limerick; 12 m. 8 
of Newcastle. Area 12,687 acres. Pop, 4,101. 

MAHONE BAY, an inlet on the SE coast of Nova 
Scotia, in the eo. of Luneburg, to the SW of St. Mar- 
garet’s bay. It is 15m, in length from NE to SW, and 
about 6 m. in medium breadth. At its entrance are 
the islands of Great and Little Tancook, and numet- 
ous islets and rocks, On the E side is Mount Aspo- 
tagoen, which rises to the height of 438 ft. above sea- 
level, and is visible at sea at the distance of 241m. 
This bay forms several excellent harbours. On its 
SW side is the town of Luneburg. 

MAHONING, a township of Mereer co..in Penn- 
sylvania, U. S., 16 m, SW of Mercer. Pop. 3,099. 
—Also a township in Columbia co., in Pennsylvania, 
watered by a stream of the same name, an affluent 
of the Susquehanna. Pop. 1,900.—Also a river of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, which joins the Beaver river 
in Pennsylvania. —Also a township in Indiana com 
Pennsylvania, 178 m. W by N of ‘Harisburg. Pop. 












MAHORA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24° 
m.N of Chinchilla. Pop. 2,000. 

MAHORE, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Berar, near the r. bank of the Payn- 
Ganga, and at the foot of the Sechacholls moun- 
tains. The district situated between the district of 
‘Vausim on the W, and that of Kollom on the E, is 
covered on the N by the mountains of Berar, ou the 
§ by the Sechacholis mountains, and traversed cen- 
tally by the Payn-Ganga. | Tt abounds with cattle 

-HOUNGA, a district of Lower Guinea, to the 
E of the kingdom of Angola, and N of the Mattemba. 
It is also named Caconga, denoting little kingdom. 

MAHRAH, a headiand of Arabia, on the 5 coast 
of Oman, about 225 m, SW of Ras-cl-Had—Also a 
sterile district in the S part of Arabia, situated be- 
tween Nedjed on the N, and Oman on the E, It 
aa its name from a tribe by whom it is inha- 

MAHRAJEGUNGE, a town of Hindogtan, i in the 
presidency of district and 36 m. NE of Por- 
neab, and 63 ina} 





8, 





'W of Dinajpur, near the J. ] 
of the Mahanada. Kamm Gomera and 
digo, sugar, grain, and cotton. 
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MAHRATTA TERRITORY, an extensive district of Hindos- 
tan, which politically extended ‘across what is called the peuln- 
aula; and generally speaking was possessed by the pelshwa, the 
Nagpore rajah, Sindia, Holkar, Gulcowar, and a few other infe~ 





about the hen they, 

track of country on the W side of the extending from 
tho 15th to the 21st parallel of N lat. The first person who raised 
‘this nation from obscurity was Sivajee, born about the year 1627. 


‘Ho and his descendants, asserted that they were of the same 
family as the ranabis of Odipar, who claim descent from the cele- 
‘rated Nushirvan, king of Bersia who gelzned during a consier- 
aablo part of the 7th cont. The father of ‘Saba Bhosila o 
Bhoonsla, was an oflcer in the service of the last Mahommedan 
King of Bejapore or Vi ‘and was succeeded by his son,— 


‘who, belng elther disgusted with the service, or taking advantage 
the, Mogul invasion, rte. with bi flowers to the moan- 
tains which overlook the coast, in e of se 
‘oral strong forts, and was hy tke Mogal generale to 
‘earry his ravages into the heart of the Bejapore country. After 
the annihilation of that sovereignty, he carried on a successful 
‘war against the Moguls themselves, and obtained possession of an 
extonsive portion of that region. Hie died in 1680, and was suc- 


‘ceded by his son Sumnbajee, who, after an impotent reign, was ta- 
en prisoner and put to death by Aurungzebein 168%" Sumtajce 
‘was sucocededt by hls son Sahn Rofab, who in along reign of nearly 


‘ty years, extended his dotninions from sea to sea, and had pos 
session of fortresses commanding. territory reaching from the 
prov. of Agra to Cape Comorin. ‘This great monarch was sc 
ceded in 1740, hy hs aon Ram-Raja, weak prites, who Ww 

one othe fortress of Sattar By the two chief oer of the 
Sta vis te plano pina milter Baferoe and the pay- 
Panster- Ragogee, who divided the empire between them. 
"The forier xed his residence st Puna, the latter founded a new 
Kingdom at Nagporo in the prov. of Gundwana. Bat in order to 
‘eonclliate the other chiets, they were forced to grant them exten 
Aive principalities, with exemption from authority except in cases 
‘where the interests of the Mahratta state were generally con- 
ered. ‘Uiimately the M. terrory was divided into 6 separate 
Independent sovereignties, under the peishwa, whose cap. was 
Punah; Sindia, whose cap. was Oojein; Holkaz, whose eap. was 
Indore; the bhenslah, whose cap. was Nagpore: and the gui- 
cowar, whose cap, was Baroach in Gazerat. ‘The term peish- 
ea means “Jeader."” The name Sindia bas usually been ex- 














the founder 
(f that family having filled a local office in a village so called 
fon the Neera river. ‘The mame dhonsiah was sn old name 
in the family of Sivajee himself. Guicowar is said to signify 
Scowhert.' Bajeerow the peishwa died in 1759, and was succeeded 
by his son Ballajeerow, since which time the office has been he- 
rreditary. ‘The M. having extended their conquests to the city of 
Delhi, were, on the 7th of January 1761, opposed by the united 
Mahommedan annies under the command of Ahmed Shah Ab- 
alli, and totally defeated, with the loss of a great number of 
thelr chiefs. Baljee died soon after this event, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Madhoorow; who died in 1773, and was suc- 
geeded ty hs son-Naraarow who was mere in the alow 
‘Year at the instigation of his 30 

noted in getting possession of the throne, took Tefuze at Bows- 
Bay. ‘is circumstance mibsequently brooght on a war between 
the M. and the British, which terminated in 1782. The posthumous 
‘0n of Madlioorow succeeted to the pelshwaship, but died in 1794, 
‘On this event the two sons of Razobah contended for the office. 
‘The eause of the eldest brother, named Bajecrow, was espoused 
by Selndia, who fixed him on the throne, but permitted him to 
‘eiijoy nothing of the sovereignty but the name. In 1802 Holkar 








defeated the united armies of Seindia and the pelshwa; and the 
later bag bse Sopa t take refuge te he Bia ter 


tory of Basel, entered into a treaty withthe Bombay gorern- 


‘whieh in return for their aiding his eause, he agreed to 
receive into his pay a force of 6,000 infantry, with the usvial pro- 
portion of artillery, for the support of which he gave an assign 
ment of teritory.” In co of this treaty, the peishwa 
‘Was in May 1803 reinstated at Punaly; he afterwards attempted to 
shake off his dependence on the British, but was defeated and 
eposed, ‘This cireamstance may be sid to have annihilated 
{the power of the peishwa, as the descendant of Ram Rajah was 
‘brought ont from his confinement, and placed on the throne of his 
Ancestors, while the pelshwa waa allowed to retire to Benares. 
‘The history of the Eastern Mabratta kingdom, founded by Ra- 
‘gajco, will be found under the article NaGrons. ‘The M. of the 
South aro ail people whe strength has been repre, bat 








day; and not content with plundering the Inhabitants of the 
‘countries they invaded, often envied away the eildren into slave 
fry-—Tt was thought at one Time that all the spoken dialects of 
Iidia were merely corruptions of the. Sanskrit; and althoogi 
sng. ods were oe ne dats wish cal not tee 
erred to that souree, t was supposed tat such words had crept 
in by the barbarism abd carcleawsess of the speakers. who inte0- 
‘Toced them from ‘of the correct terms. ‘This option, 
however, las Tost ground as our acquaintance with the native 
inereases; and it fs now pretty genorallyadnited that 
'S of the peninsula, at least, are of an origin qaite dise 
tinct from Sanakrity and that they have admitted words of that 
language, not from a want of native terms, but from the influence: 
of all thelr orthodox rns ‘being composed in Sans- 
ict: Dr. Stevenson conceives that th case Is the sain, though 
fn a less cagen ke the other languages of India; that in nll 
of them the Sanskrit fs grafted on sn aboriginal language: id 
that, proceeding from the north Ie ainnshes tm quantity as, wo 
go southwards, becoming scarcely anything in the vernacular 
Famals in the same way as in Europe the Infaenee of the Lat, 
which Is predominant in the 8, decreases as we approach Britain 
{nd Germany. In order to show the construction of the Mahe 
atta language, Dr. Stevenson analysed 10,000 primitives, taken 
fn aac from alenorth' diignary, 000 of howe he 
found to be nearly pare Sanakrity and of the remaining 8,000, 
two more are corrapted Sanskrit; one, Persinn or Arable: and 
{n, from an unknown souree, bat connected with the non-Sanse 
rit tongues of the &,—the Telngu, Tamul, Karnatuka, de, and 
traceable in Guzerath Hindu, and other diaigets. The sure 
considered to have been the sborigioal language of India. The 
grammatical structure of the 3 language ngrees with those o¢ 
{he other parts of India, and with our own tongue, being chiefly 
Imade by particles, and ot, ax in Sanskrit, Uy inflections: Mae 
Taita is written either in the Devanagari character or in nightly 
Sltered modification of 1 called Afodi or Aford wieh ie rerey & 
Toodifieation Produced by rounding the anglos of the Deva 
nagar, 

MAHRENBERG, « town of Styria, in the circle 
and 23 m. W of Marburg, and 48m. E of Klagen- 
fart, on the I. bank of the Drave. Pop. 612. 

MAHRING, a villege of Bavaria, 9 m. ENE of 
Tirschenrench. Pop. 650. 

MAHRISCH-GEBIRGE. See Mozaviay Movx- 
TAINS. 

MAHTOPANATOS. See Sioux. 

MABTUR, 2 town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, prov. of Gujerat, 8 m. SSW of 
Kaira, and 27 m. N of Cambay. 

‘MA-HU, a town of China, in the prov. of Setch- 
wan, in Int. 28° SI’, E long. 104" 18°. 

MAHUL, a town of Bindostan, in the presidency 
of Bengal, and prov. of Allshabad, in the district 
and 45 m. N of Juanpur, and 42m, WNW of Azym- 
gor, on the 1. bank of the Tonse. 

MAHY. See Mrrre. 

MALIA, a river of Rassia in Asin, which has its 
source on the W side of the Stanovoi mountains, in 
the district and SW of Okhotsk; runs first N, after- 
wars SW, then NW; and lastly bending N, joins the 
Aldan on the r. bank, in the prov. and district of 
Jakutsk, opposite Oust-Maiskaia, and after an ex- 
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tremely sinuous course of about 600m. Its prinei- 
pal affluent is the Yadoma, which it receives on 
the r. 


MAIAN, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
Perm, district and 66m. W of Chadtinsk, It is 12 
m. in length, and about 9 m. in breadth. 

MAICHE, or Mxicute, a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Doubs, and arrond. of 
‘Montbelliard. ‘The cant. comprises 81. com. Pop. 
in 1881, 9,585; in 1841, 9422—The village is 21 1. 
$ of Montbelliard. Pop. 873. 

MAIDA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Cala- 
bria-Ultra, district and 8 m. S/of Nicastro, and 14 
m. WSW of Catanzaro, on an insulated height, de- 
tached from the hills which face Nicastro, on the S 
extremity of the valley. Pop. 2,780. It is well- 
Duilt, and has 4 churches. is found in the 
environs.—An | between the French un- 
der General the English under Sir John 
Stuart, took on 4th July 1806, in which 











‘MAIDAN, a town of Turkey in Europe, oper: 
. D re J 








the former were defeated with great loss. 2, of 
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via, 3 m, NNE of Tsatsak, and 26 m. WNW of 


Kragojivatz. 

MAIDANBERU, or Mapest-nec, a town of 
‘Turkey in Europe, in Servia, in the sanj. and 60 m. 
ESE of Semendria, on the l. bank of the Bek. 

MAIDEN-BRADLEY, a parish, partly in Somer- 
setshire, and partly in Wilts, 44 m. N by W of Mere. 
Te includes the hnmlet of Yarnfield. ” Area 4,410 
neres. in 1881, 659; in 1841, 700. 

EN a township in Berks co., in 
Pennsylvania, U- 


, 60 m.E of Harrisburg. Pop. 
1,749. 

MAIDENHEAD, a chapelry and borough, partly 
ly in that of Cookham, 
Berks, 12 mm: EN ing, on the banks of the 
‘Thames, over which there is here a handsome bridge. 
‘The Great Western railway passes on the $ side of 
the town, and is carried over the Thames by a bridge 
of two flat elliptical arches, each 128 ft. in span, be- 
sides 8 land arches. he station-house is 22} m. 
from London, and 95} m. from Bristol. ‘The town 
ig nearly comprised in one long street, running E 
and W. ‘The surrounding country is highly culti- 
vated and richly ornamented with woodlands, gen- 
Hemen’s mansions, and fine villas. ‘The pop. in 1841 

was 3,315; in 1851, 3,607. 

‘MAIDEN-NEWTON, a parish in Dorchester, 8 
m. NW of Dorchester, near the source of the river 
Frome. Area 1,540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 538; in 
1841, 729. 

MAIDEN-PAP, a mountain in the p. of Latheron 
in Caithness, rising to 1,800 ft. above sea-level. 

MAIDEN-PAPS, a small island in Hudson’s 
strait, near the N coast of Labrador, in N lat. 62°, 
W long. 78°. 

MAIDENS (Tur), or Wantsase, a cluster of dangerous rocks, 
4m ENE of Bengalley head, and 6m, NE by E fom Lame 
fighthowse, oo Antrim. Ieotsists of 2 late rocks and 3 small 
‘ones; the former are about 25 ft. above high water, and have 
ench ' lighthouse showing a fixed white light from BO to 90 ft. 
above the sea. The three smali rocks lie 14 m. N of the light- 
Foose, end. being but jest uncovered at low water, are very 
dangerous 

MAIDFORD, « parish ig Northamptonshire, 6 m. 
NW of Towcester. Area 1,930 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
378; in 1841, 339. 

MAIDSTONE, a parish and borough in the lathe 
of Aylesford, Kent, in the centre of the co,, of which 
it is the cap, 7 m. S by E of Rochester, and 34} m. 
ESE of London, on the navigable river Medway. at 
the point where it is joined by the small river Len. 
Area of p. 4,420 acres. Pop. in 1801, 8,027; in 1831, 
15,387; in 1841, 16,920; in 1851, 20,740. ‘The situa- 
tion of the town is well-chosen, screened as it is by 






























snrrounding hills rising from the beautiful vale of | book, 


the Medway. Standing principally on the side of 
one of these hills, on the iE bank of the river, and 
declining towards the W and &, its ascent keeps it 
continually clean and dry; and it is justly noted for 
the excellence of its water, as well as for the dryness 
of its soil. The whole of the vicinity is rendered 
peculiarly beautiful by its innumerable hop-gardens 
and fruit-orchards. The town principally consists of 
four streets, intersecting each other at the market- 
cross, with smaller ones leading from them -and ex- 
tends, from N to 8, upwards of a m. The Hi; 
street, which is very spacious, leads downwards to 
the Medway, which it crosses by a bridge of 7 arches, 
and issues into the London road. ‘The houses are 
mostly ancient; but there are also a few handsome 
modern ones. ‘The principal public edifices are the 
eomnty courts, the lunatic asylum, and the infantry 
and cavalry barracks, forming agvery extensive and 
symmetrical series of buildings at the N end of the 
town, on the Chatham and Rochester road. There 
are also elegant assembly and concert-rooms, a thea- 

















tre, and a mechanics’ institution. The church of 
All-saints is a large and handsome edifice, with a 
lofty and imposing interior, consisting of a nave, 
t chancel, and two side aisles, with a fine tower, 
‘he county-jail and house-of-correction stands on 
an elevated situation to the N of the town, and co- 
vers no less than 14 acres of ground. It was built |} 
at the immense cost of about £200,000, and was first 
occupied in 1819. It is a massive and substantial 
building, constructed of Kentish ragstone. ‘The pri- 
son comprises 27 wards for male, and 7 wards for 
female prisoners, with 39 day-rooms, airing yards, 
and covered colonnades for exercise in wet weather, 
and 453 cells. The income of the borongh in 1840 
amounted to £3,805, chiefly derived from borough- 
rates, and from rents, tolls, and dues; in 1850 it was 
£4,503. M. bas returned 2 members to parliament 
ever since 6° Edward VI. ‘The number of electors 
registered in 1887 was 1,655; in 1847, 1,577—The {| 
town is rapidly inereasing in size and importance, jf 
Six paper-mills in the vicinity employ about $00 
hands, 
bag 








and there are also felt and blanket, and hop- 
mnnifactories; but the cireamstance which has * {| 








incipally contributed to the prosperity of the town 
its being situated iw a very rich agricultural dis- 
trict. Some of the largest and most productive hop 
gardens in the co. are in the immediate vicinity. A. 
great quantity of fruit for the supply of the London 
market is also grown here, and the district is cele-~ 
brated for its apples, cherries, and filberts. ‘The an= 
nual tonnage of vessels passing through Hallington 
lock, about 2 m. from M., ‘was afew years ago sup- {| 
posed to average 120,000 tons. ‘The principal arti- 
cles brought up the river are coals and timber for the 
supply of the vieinity; the carriage down is that of {| 
frait, hops, paper, and stone. A branch-line of rail- 
way has been formed from the town of M.to the {| 
Paidock-wood or Maidstone-road station of the 
London or Dover railway. It is 9 Tength, and 
joins the Dover line at a point 46 m. from London. 
"There are three stations on the line: Yalding, Wa- 
teringbury, and East Farleigh. It traverses per- {| 
haps one of the most richly- 
pretty valleys in England; throughout the whole dis- 
tance passing along the J. bank of the Medway. 
Another railway, under the name of the Central 
Kentish railway, to pass through M. and by Canter- 
bury, to Sandwich and the coast, has been projected. 
is a town of high antiquity and of ancient im- 
portance, having been ranked by the Britons as their 
third city, under the name of Megwag or Medwag, | . 
from the name of the river; it was afterwards called 
‘Medwagston, and ultimately, according to Domesday 
Meddestane. Under the Roman government, 
M. may have been the station Vagniace of Anto- 
ninns, 

MAIDUK, a town of Hindostan, cap. of a district 
of the same name, in the Nizam’s territory, on @ 
mountain, near the r. bank of the Holdy, and 60 m. 
N of Hydrabad.—The distriet lies between the dis- 
tricts of Kaulas and Elgondel on the N, and that of ’ 
Golconda on the 8, and is traversed by the Manjera. 

MAIDWELL, a parish in the co. of Ne 
ton, 11 m. N of Northampton. Area 1,650 
Pop. in 1831, 278; in 1841, 258. 

R, a town of Persia, in Irak-Ajemi, 36 m. 
SSE of Ispahan. It contains about 350 well-built 
houses, several fine gardens, and 2 caravanserais. 

MAIG, or Marcu, a river of co. Lit 
‘western one of its two head-streams rises 
of Bruree; the eastern rises between th 
Slievereagh and Knocktinise, and pursues a | 
ally W course of 11m. past ock, to 
1} m. S of Bruree, where it joins the other. 
‘The united stream now flows ilingly 
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river Shannon, at a point directly opposite the in 
flax of the Ougarnce, and 6} m. below the city of 
Limerick. Its principal tributaries are the Morning- 
star and the Cammogue. ‘The M. is navigable for 
small vessels to the town of Ai 

MAIGNELAY, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Oise, and arrond. of Cler- 
mont. The cant. comprises 21. coms. Pop. in 1831, 
10,139; in 1841, 9,828. ‘The town is 14 m. NNE of 
Clermont, in ‘fine plain. Pop. 75. It cont 
the ruins of an ancient fortress, and has 2 fine pub- 
Tie squares, planted with trees, and communics 
by 2 alleys with the adjacent wood of Maignelay. 
Tk possesses mam ies of iron-ware and of lea- 
ther, and several rope-works. 

MAIGNIA, a small island in the China sea, near 
the E coast of An-nam, and to the S of Pulo-Cam- 
Dir, in N lat. 18° 15'. 

MAIHKER, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Berar. ‘The district, which is situated 
between that of Beitalbarri on the W, and that of 
‘Vausim on the E, is intersected on the N by the Be- 
rar, and on the S by the Sechacholls mountains, and 
traversed by the Payn-Ganga. It contains extensive 
woods and fine pasturage. ‘The town is 99 m. SY 
of Bllichpar, and near the 1. bank of the Payn-Ganga. 

H, a river of Algiers, in the prov. of Titteri, 
which descends from the Great Atlas; runs NE; and 
loses itself in the marshy valley of El-Chot, after a 
course of abont 75 m. 

MAILAPORAM. | See Tirome’ (Sas). 

MAILBERG. See Marpenc. 

MAILCOTTA, a town of Hindostan, in the subah 














of Patana, 18 m. N of Seringapatam, on a mountain 


commanding a fine view of the valley of the Cavery. 
Tt contains about 400 houses, occupied chiefly by 
Brahmins, and a great temple. surrounded by a co- 
lounade, and by numerous buildings erected for the 
‘use of the pilgrims, In 1772, a signal victory was 
here obtained over Hyder-Ali by the Mahrattas. 

MAILLAC, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Haute-Vienne, and cant. of St. Sulpice-les-Feuilles, 
on the Blaise. 770, 

NE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. and 4 m. from Saint- 
Remy, in an extensive plain, on the Loube. Po} 
1,505. It has a handsome square, and a fine church. 
Ars ramy afe now in ruins. 

/,a commune of France, in the ae of 
the Vendée, and cant. of Maillezais, 10 m. SSE of 
Fontenay-le-Comte, near the confluence of the Sevre- 
Niortaise, and Autise. Pop. 1,055. See also Lurwes. 

or Sanst-Pursie-pe-MarLe’, a com- 
mune of Franee, in the dep. of the Vienne, and cant. 
of St. Savin. Pop. 8,014. 

MAILLEBOIS « town of France, in the dep. of 
the Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 6 m. NW of Chat 
neuf, on the Blaise. Pop. 760. It has a manufae- 
tory of common cloth. 

ILLERAYE (La), a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, and com. of Guerbaville, 
‘on the 1. bank of the Seine. Pop. 77. It contains 
4 lange castle, with 2 fue park, ‘and a terrace run- 
ning along the river, and has a small port. It is 
shleiy noted for the number of light barges which are 

it here for the transit of goods from Havre to 

-MAILLERONCOURT-CHARETTE, acommune 
of France, in the dep. of the Hante-Saone, eant. and 
8m. NNW of Saulx. Pop. 1,016. It has an iron- 
work and a blast-furnace. 

MAILLEZAIS. a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Vendée, arrond. of Fon- 
tenay-le-Comte. ‘The cant. comprises 12 coms. 
Pop. in 1881, 14,368; in 1841, 15,209. ‘The town is 














8m. SSE of Fontenay-le- Comte, on an island formed. 
by the Autise and the Sevre-Niortaise, Pop. 1,202. 
It has manufactories of linen. 

MAILLY, a commnne and town of France, in the 
dep. of the ‘Aube, cant. and 11 m. N of Arcis-sar- 
Aube, on the Suzanne, Pop. 684.—Also a com 
and town in the dep. of the Somme, cant. and 3m, 
E of Achenx. Pop. 1,457. 

MAILLY-LE-CHATEAL, a commune and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Yonne, cant. and 8 m. 
SSE of Contanges-sur-Yonne, on the |. bank of the 
Yonne. Pop. 1,656. ‘The locality is noted for its 


wine. 

MAILLY-L'EGLISE, or Matuuy-1n-Moxr, 0 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Cote-d’Or, 
and cant. of Auxonne, 21 m. SE of Dijon, on the 
Tille, near its confluence with the Saone. Pop. 
1,385. 

“MAILLY-LA-VILLE, a village of Franee, in the 
dep. of the Yonne, and cant. of Vermanton, 15 m. 
SSE of Auxerre. Pop. 850. 

MAIMATCHIN, or Mai-ara-cnax, [ie ‘the 
Depot for commerce,"] a town on the line of demar- 
cation between the Rassian and the Chinese empires. 
in the country of the Khalkas, and on the frontier of 
Siberia, in valley surrounded by forest-covered 
mountains, adjoining the Russian town of Kiakhta, 
195 m. SE of Irkutsk, and 150 m. NW of Urga. It 
is neatly built, with two principal streets which ine 
tersect at right angles; is enclosed by a strong pali- 
sade, and contains about 170 houses, 2 fine temples, 
and numerous shops. The latter, which are spacious 
and handsome, are adorned with pictures of local sce- 
nery; and are generally well-stocked with silk fa- 
dries, china, coloured paper, and other articles of 
local manufacture. ‘The streets are narrow but neatly 
Kept, and are lighted at night with lanterns of co- 
Toured paper. ‘The situation of this town, on the 
caravan-route from Siberia to Pekin, renders it a 
place of considerable traffic: yet its inhabitants 
maintain much of that hostility towards Europeans 
by which the Chinese generally are characterised. 
‘They are about 1,500 in number. The climate in 
winter is extremely severe. See Kraxnta. 

MAIN, a rivulet of co. Antrim, rising on the lofty 
tableau of Antrim, near the sources of the Bush; and 
flowing WSW and S to Lough Neagh, at a point 24 
m. W of the town of Antrim. Its chief tributaries 
are the Braid and the Kells.—Also a river of co. 
Kerry, rising between the mountains of Knockacur 
and Knockanadrive, and rnnning WSW to the head 
of Castlemaine harbour. It is navigable to the bridge 
of Castlemaine, and tidal 34 m. above the bridge— 
‘Also a parish in co. Louth, 4 m. ESE of Dunleer. 
‘Area 1,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 360; in 1841, 863, 

MAIN, or Mavs, a river of Germany, formed by 
the junction of the Weisser and the Rother-Main, 
‘or the White and Red Main, two small streams of 
Bavaria, the first of which descends from the Fich- 
telgebirge, and the other from the Thuringer-Wald, 
near Krenssen, and which unite 14 m. NW of Bay- 
reuth. The M. describes an extremely circuitous 
course; runs for a considerable extent along the con- 
fines of Bavaria, separating it from the grand-duchy 
of Badei “Hesse- Darmstadt; then forms the 



























Nassai 
direction, of 240 m., joins the Rhine, on the r. bank, 


a little to the E of Mayence. Its principal affiuents 
are the Rodach, the Saale, the Kinzig, 
and the Nidda, on ‘and on the 1., the Regnitz, 


Tauber, Miimling. Gersprenz. Wiirtzburg, As- 
chaffenburg, and Frankfort, are the chief tows 

its banks. It is navigable as far as the confi 
| of the Regnitz, a distance of about 210 m, 
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connected with the Danube by means of the Canal- 
de-Louis, in Bavaria, 

MAIN, a river of Rassia in Asia, in the Tehu- 
kotsk territory, which has its source on the N eon- 
fines of Kamtchatka; rans NNW; and joins the 
Anidir, on the r. bank, after a course of about 180m. 

MAIN, a small town of Persia, in Farsistan, on 
the road from Shiraz to Ispahan, and 66 m. NNW 
of the former town. It is noted for its pomegranates. 

MAIN. See Macara. 

MAINA. or Maeve, a territory of Greece, in the 
diocese of Laconia, in the S part of the Morea, ex- 
tending between the gulf of Coron on the W, and 
that of Kolokythia on the E, and terminating in the 
S by the peninsula, at the extremity of which is Cape 
Maia Tt is intersected by the Penta- 

is chain, which here presents a 
ly inaccessible acc with only 
here and there an opening by whicl 
proached from the sea. ‘Though the least fertile 
portion of the Morea, it produces corn in great sbun- 
dance, oil, cotton, silk, and hemp; and the slopes of 
the mountains, which are not covered with wood, 
afford excellent pasturage. It has 5 ports, of which 
Kitriai, on the gulf of Coron, is the principal. Its 
exports consist chiefly in local productions, and, with 
the exception of a few articles of necessary provi- 
sion from Crete and Cerigo, it has no import trade. 
‘The territory comprises 15 distriets, and about 60,000 
inhabitants, 15,000 of whom are eapable of bearing 
arms. Tts inhabitants, now called Msiinotes, prove 
themselves worthy representatives of their illustrious 
ancestry, in the intrepid resolution with which they 
have maintained their independence against the 
Tarks: They are tall in stature, mild bat lively in 
countenance, and remarkable for their agility. 
bituated from infaney to the use of arms, 
are inured to fatigue and privation of all soi 
with the most hospitable disposition combine habits 
of brigandage and rapine. Previous to the re-estab- 
lishment of Grecian freedom, each canton of M. was 
governed by a captain; and a beg or superior chief, 
Nominated by the nation, resident at Kitria, super- 
intended the whole. ‘The general business of the 
Teputblic was manazed by a synod, in which each 

fainote had a voice. After the new division of 
Greece, M. formed part of the deps. of Messenia and 
Laconia. It still retains numerous remains of anti- 
Its chief towns are Maina, Kolokythia, Chi- 
and Platza—The town of M. is 45 m.S of 
'ystra, and 39 m. SSE of Kalamata, on the E shore 
the gulf of Coron. It is the Hippola of the an- 
cients. 

MAINBERG, a village of Bavaria, 27 m. NE of 
Wartzburg. Pop. 129. 

TAINBOTEL, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and 3 m. WNW of Andun, and 
15 m. NW of Briey. It has a manufactory of cloth, 
and 1 paper-mill. 

MAINBURG, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial 
and 14 m. S of Abensberg, and 29 m. SSW of Ratis- 
bon, Pop. 834. It has 3 churches, numerous brew- 
cries, a distillery of brandy, and a brickwork. 

MAINCY, a’ commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 2 m. NE of Melun. 
. It has a fine castle. 

ENLAND. See Fatktasp. 
DU, # town of the Birman empire, in the 
Phyampago, on x branch of the Irawaddi, opposite 


goon, 
MAIN-DUN, a seignory in fhe E part of the Bir- 
mnan empire, in the district of Cochaupri. It is go- 
verned by a chaboua. 

MAINE, a river of Burmah, which descends from 
the Romah-Pokung-tang mountains forms the S 



































































boundary of the prov. of Lehdine; and joins the 
Trawaddi on the ik, und after a sinuous course 
in a generally E direction of about 75 m. 

MAINE, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Maine-et-Loire, formed by the junction of the May- 
enne and Sarthe, a little below the confluence of the. 
latter river with the Loir. Tt runs $ to Angers, in its 
passage through which it forms an island; and after 
a total course of 8 m. altogether navigable, ina gene- 
rally SSW direction, joins the Loire, on the 1. bank, 
between the villuges of Bouchemaine and La Pointe, 
Its name is a corruption of that of Mayenne.—Also 
a navigable river which has its source in the dep, of 
the Vendée, 24 m. NE of Bourbon-Vendée; flows 
thence into the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure; and 
after a total course of about 30 m. joins the Se- 
vre-Nantaise, on the 1. bank, 8 m. NW of Mon- 
nieres. It is joined on the 1. by the Little Maine. 
—Also an ancient prov. of which the eap. was Le 
Mans; and which contained also the towns of May= 
enne, Beanmont-le-Vicomte, Sable, Chateau=du- 
Loir, La Ferté-Bernard, Mortagne, Beléme, and No- 
gent-le-Rotrou. It comprised an area of 1,178,440 
heet.; and was divided i i 
the capi 
prised the districts of Haut and Bas- Maine; and 
Perche, the capital of which was Mortagne. It is 
now comprised in the departments of the Mayenne, 
Sarthe, Eure, and Ome. 

MAINE, the north-easternmost of the United 
States, lying between the parallels of 43° 5’ and 47? 
20’ N, and the meridians of 66° 49" and 70° 55° W; 
and bounded on the NW and N by Canada; on the 
E by New Brunswick and the river St. Croix; on 
the S by the Atlantic; and on the W by the state 
of New Hampshire. ‘The boundary on the side of 
Canada is a conventional line agreed upon between 
the British and United States governments in 1812, 
and embodied in the treaty of Washington. [See 

i rAD! 234.) Its mean length from N 


























m. The area is variously estimated at from 80,000 
to 32,628 sq. m., or 20,881,920 acres. 

Plysical features.) ‘The surface is diversified, and 
generally uneven; but, with few exceptions, cannot 
be said to be mountainons. In the W part of the 
state is an irregular chain of hills Springing from 
the White mountains, which passes N of the sources 
of the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, and thence 
running E, terminates in a single peak called Mars- 
hill, 1,683 ft. high, The highest point of land is Mount 
Katahdin, which rises 70 m. N of Bangor, between the 
two principal branches of the Penobscot, and has an 
elevation of 5,835 ft. above tide-water. From the 
chain above alluded to, hills covered with pine and 
other timbers traverse the state in every on. 
‘The intervening valleys have an excellent soil, and 
afford the chief arable districts of the country. 
Within a distance of 15 or 20 m. from the coast the 

Is subside, and the quality of the soil becomes 
much inferior to that of the pele ‘The 
tracts on the margins of the rivers, however, 
ace equal in richmess and fray to fa the New 
England states.—It is estimated that about one-tenth 
of this state is covered with water. Tees 
rivers are the Penobscot and the Kennebec, both of 
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many are surrounded with beautiful and picturesque 
scenery.—The sea-coast, which is 210 m. in extent, 
has several excellent bays and harbours. Penob- 
scot bay and Casco bay are magnificent, and of great 
dimensions. ‘The tides rise to a great height in the 
vives and along the CMS em dl 

Climate.) The av the therm. during 
the year i, Shout 1256; the heat of summer often 
marking 96° or 98°, while in winter the temp. sinks 
to 25° and 27° below zero. ‘These may be regarded 
as extremes, and are never of long continuance. ‘The 
season of vegetation commences about the middle of 
‘April, and ends with September, when the fall sets 
in, and is shortly succeeded by @ Tong season. of 


winter, The extremes of heat and cold to 
which the climate of this state is subject, seems to 
have no injurious on the health of the inha- 





Vitants. cold of winter is steady, and much 
less trying than the sudden changes of weather so 
prejudicial in the more southern sections. ‘The cli- 
mate of the coast is said to be extremely healthy, 





being much moderated by the proximity of the ocean. | 


Productions.) ‘The principal agricultural produc- 
tions are Indian corn, wheat, barley, rye, and fiax. 
‘The uncleared lands are of great extent, and fur- 
nish an immense amount of pine and other tim- 
her. Cattle and sheep are raised in large numn- 
ers; and crops of wheat, maize, &c., are as abun- 

‘as in the neighbouring states, espe- 
cially in the more fertile regions of the valle 
fand river-basins. Indian corn, however, occasion- 
ally suffers from the shortness of the season in 
these latitudes. All the fruits of temperate climates, 
except peaches, come to perfection. ‘The live stock 
of M,, according to the census of 1840, was 59.208 
horses or mules; 327,255 neat cattle; 649,264 sheep: 
117,386 swine; and poultry to the value of 123,171 
a. ‘The comparative amounts of the products of 
agriculture in 1840 and 1847 were: 
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‘The miscellaneous products of 1840 were 36,940 Ibs. 
of hops; 6,723 Ibs. of beeswax; 691,358 tons of h 
88 tons of flax; 211 Ibs. of silk cocoon: 
maple sugar; and 205,011 cords of wood. 
jts advantages, the commerce of M. is not very 
extensive; and, with the exception of the timber 
trade, is, confined mostly to the export of lime, gra- 
nite, and some small amount of agricultural prodne- 
tions. During the year ending September 1840, 
the exports were valued at 1,018,269 dollars; the 
imports at 628,762 dollars. In the year ending 
30th June, 1846, the total value of the articles ex 
ported to foreign countries was 1,328,368 dollars, of 
which 1,318,099 d. was the value of domestic pro- 
duce. ‘The imports for the same period were valned 
arF87,082 a. The consting-trade is far more valn- 
able than its foreign trade, The great natural sta~ 
ples of M, are lumber and granite, large quantities 
‘of which ‘are exported. ‘The granite of this state, 
found chiefly at or near Hallowell, is peculiarly well 
adapted for public buildings. Lime of a fine quality 
‘is ol peesiaed ss Thomasten. At the ee 
of the pi it century the wars of Europe gave to 
the Untied States a large share of the carrying trade 
of the world; and M., as indeed all the New Eig: 
land states, en; largely in commerce, to the al- 
‘most total of agriculture; but when the em- 
‘non-intercourse, and the of hostili- 

















Se arrested her commercial prosperity, the people 








reverted to farming, and Ler agricultural resources 
became developed. 

‘Manwfactures.| ‘The manufacturing industry of 
M,, though of considerable extent, is inferior in de- 
velopment to that of any other of the New England 
states, Its distance from the central commercial 
cities of the Union may account for this backward~ 
ness; for in no other state are the natural facilities 
greater. ‘The general statistics presented in the cen- 
sus of 1840 afford the following results: 24 woollen 
manufactories, with a capital of 316,105 d., employ- 
ing 532 Bag a= produced goods to the value of 
412,366 d.; 6 cotton factories, with 29,736 spindles, 
and a capital of 1,898,000 d., employed 1,414 persons, 
‘and produced goods to the amount of 970,307 d.; 16 
furnaces produced 6,122 tons of cast-iron, and one 
forge for bar-iron employed 48 persons, and a eapi- 
tal of 185,950 d.; 15 persons, with a capital of 25,000 
d., produced 50,000 bushels of salt; 6 paper-mills, 
employing 89 persons, and a capital of 20,600 d, 
produced paper to the value of 84,000 d.; in the 
e and marble works, 280 persons produced 
98,720 d. worth of these articles; 37 persons with a 
capital of 6,050 d., manufactured tobaceo to the va- 
Jue of 18,150 d.; $95 tanneries employed 754 persons, 
and a capital of 571,793 d.; 530 other manufactories 
of leather, saddlery, &c, produced articles to the 
value of 443,846 d.; bricks and lime were made by 
864 persons to the amount of 621,586 d, ‘The 
‘ber of printing offices was 34. The total amount of 
cap. invested in manufactures in 1840 was 7,105,620 
d.—In October, 1845, there were 35 banks in the 
state of Maine, with » capital of 2,884,000 d., and 
‘an aggregate circulation of 2,216,880 d.: deposits, 
1,804.400d.; otherlishilities, 2,306,060 d.The works 
‘of internal improvement which haye been executed 
in this state are of some extent. The Cumberland 
‘and Oxford canal, which was completed in 1829, 
connects Portland with Sebago lake, 20} m.; and by 
‘a lock in Songo river, the navigation is extended to 
Brandy and Long ponds, a further distance of 31m. 
"The canal is 34 ft, wide at the surface, and 18 ft. at 
the bottom; with 26 wooden locks. ‘The Bangor, 
Orono, and Oldtown railroad, completed in 1836, is 
12 m. long, and connects the three places. The 
Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth railroad was incor- 
porated in 1837, and with the Eastern railroad con- 
nects with Boston. Its length is 52 m., and it was 
completed at the cost of 1,250,279 d. | Several other 
Tines have been chartered: and there have been pro- 
jected lines to connect the British provinces with 
the eastern coast of New England. In 1851 the 
State of M. possessed $15 m, of completed railroads, 
and 127 m. in course of formation. 5 

Population.) The pop. at several periods, and its 
progressive inerease, was: 



































Decennial increase. 


Years ‘Numerical, Per cent. 
1790 

1800 35.179 

1810 14.986 

1s20 69,60 

1x30 101 499 

140 y 

1800 5597 





‘The census of 1840 exhibits the following classitica- 
tion of the people: 











White. Coloured. 
720 
Female Hie Gs 
Tot, «BOBS 
F these, 101,630 were employed in agriculture; 36 
2 ining Sees 1,879 in trade and 
‘smannfactures: in navigation; and 1,889°it 


the learned professious. ‘The number of free,colout 
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ed in 1850 was 1,313. The jive pop. of the 
13 counties into which the state is divided ss shown 
in the following table: 


| Counties. Pop, in 1840, Pop. in 1850 
Aroostook, 7638 12015 
‘Cumberiand, 63.660 19.047 
Franklin," = 20800 20,027 
Hancock, ‘$615 sagr2 
Kennebec, 55,808 65,598 
Lincoln, 63912 : 
Penobrcot, * as 

ent 
Piscats 18,138 
} omens,” sage 


Wald, . 
Washington, 
Loa 


41.535, 
28,309 
54,023 





353,018 
Education.) Education is generally well provided 
for, Bowdoin college, at Brunswick, founded in 1794, 


has been in operation since 1803, and numbers 7 pro- 
fessors, and 906 alumni. ‘The library contains 
24,860 vols. Waterville college, under the direc- 
tion of the Baptists, was founded in 1820, and has 
now 6 professors, and 216 alamni. Its library con- 
tains 7,000-vols. Bangor Theological seminary com- 
menced operations in 1816, and had in 1847, 3 
professors, and 36 students. It has a library of 
7,000 vols. The Wesleyan seminary at Redfield, 
founded in 1822, is also in a Prosperoas condition. 
Maine Medical school at Brunswick was founded in 
1820, and has since graduated 581 students. In 
1347 it had 4 professors, and 81 students. Besides 
these places for the higher branches of learning, 
there were in 1840, 86 academies, with 847 stu- 
dents, and 3,385 common and primary schools, with 
164,477 scholars; and in 1850, 230,274 scholars were 
in attendance on the primary schools, while the char- 
tered academies were 92 in number. The number 
of newspapers in the state was in 1847, 3 dailies, 2 
semi-weeklies, and $8 weeklies.—The Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Universalists, and Methodists, are 
the most numerous religious denominations. ‘The 
Baptists in 1347 had 300 churches, and 21,475 church 
members; the Methodists had 20,281 communicants; 
the Congregationalists 217 churches, and 17,504 
communicants; the Universalists 127 societies. The 
Catholic bishop of New-England, and the Protestant 
bishop of M., preside respectively over their churches 
|| imthis state, ‘The Catholics have 31 churches and 
|| ministers, and the Episcopalians 10 churches, and 
the same number of clergy. 

Government.| ‘The constitution of M. was adopted 
by a convention held at Portland, on the 29th of 
October 1819, and went into operation in 1820, at 
| which time the state was detached from Massachu- 

setts, The government consists of a governor, senate, 
and house-of-representatives. ‘The governor is 
chosen by the people for one year. Seven council. 
lors are ‘also chosen annually, to assist and advise 
the governor in state-affairs. ‘The house-of-repre- 
sentatives cannot have less than 100, nor more 
200 members, and the senate is limited between 20 
and 31; both houses are elected annually. ‘The 
right of voting is conceded to every male citizen 21 
|} Years of age, who is not a pauper or criminal, and 
|{ who has resided in the state $ months previous to the 
election. Elections are taken by written ballot— 
‘The judiciary consists of a superior court, 3 district 
| courts, and 14 courts-of-probate, one for each co., 
except the co. of Lincoln, which is divided. All 
| judicial officers are appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council, and hold office 
for 7 years after their appointment, unless sooner re- 
moved by impeachment or for special cause.—The 
militia of the state amounts to 44,665; the governor 
\{ 28 commander-in-chief—The capital is Augusta, in 
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N lat, 44° 18" 33%, W long. 69° 47’. Pop. in 1840, 
5,314; in 1850, 8,981. ‘The most commercial | 
are Portland on Casco bay; Bangor on the Pen 
scot; Hallowell on the Kennebec; and ‘Thomastown. 
on the St. George. 

Finances.| ‘The finances of the state are ina flour- 















ishing condition. ‘The receipts into the treasury for 
the years ending 30th April 1847 and 1851 
147. 1851, 
Amounted to. 2840824. She, 4261960. 306 
‘To which may be added ba- 
lanes ons0ih April 1846, 909103 64 195,94 37 
652190 87 
Expenditures in 1847, 507.460 30° 
Balance 20th April 1847, 92,926 14 44,670 07 


‘The pablic debt in 1846 amounted to 1,274,285 dy 
and in 1847 to 1,142,700 d. ‘The annual interest on 
this sum is about 73,000 d. The resources of the 
state were set down in 1847 at 860,781 d.; in 1851 
at 688,692 d. The principal sources of income are 
direct taxes, which in 1846-7 amounted to oA 608" 
d. 60 c., sale of public lands, school funds, and co, 
taxes. 

History} M. was visited for the purposes of settlement a8 
eatiy ae tay of the New agian seattle fuss ver oamey, 
the progress of improvement was much impeded, ‘The French 
Sic JohnGiter ender grant fom Quees Ezaeth, ben 

john Gilbert, under a grant eee 
oat a colony, which however returned after wintering at the) 
mouth of the sane river. ‘They represented the country a8 & 
cold, barren, mountainons desert, which discouraged the 
from making further efforts for some time. Meanwhile the 
fais clgny at New-Castin' which wa aint hsutcton ot 
ha a colony at New-Castle, which was under the. 
the New Netherlands. After the establishment of the Plymouth, 
‘company, more effectoal efforts were made by the 
Jonize this portion of their dominions; but although some trad- 
ing-houses were established near the Penobscot, no permanent 
settlement was made previous to 1638. In that year, the com 
‘pany granted a charter to Sir Ferdinand Gorges for the country 
between the Piscataqua and the Kenuebec, and in his name the 
government was administered. In 1652 the province was mado 
county of Massachusetts, and called Yorkshire; but in 1663 {t 
‘again fell into the hands of the helrs of Gorges, of whom it was 
ultimately purchased ty Massachusetts in 1077, for £1,200. At | 
this period it was divided into two paris. of which Gorges’ | 
‘Was one, and the country jying between the St. Croix and the || 
Kennebée, Known by the aucient French name af Arad, 
Yas anotlier. ‘The whole country, however, was granted to Mus: 
sachusetts in 1691. From its irst settlement to the middle of 
the 18th cent, the inhabitants suffered severely from the Indians, {| 
Ho 1005s he whole settlements were destroyed From 
1692 to 1702, the prov. presented an uniform scene of rapine and | 
destruction." In 1720 the conflict was renewed, and the settlers 
sulfered grievously until 1726, whien a treaty was concluded with {| 
the Indians, which was observed for some years. Eventually {| 
the savages became reduced in number, and few now remain i 
the state. From 1791 until 1820, the ‘of M. is merged in 
that of Maseachasetts. We hear little of it in the Revolutionary 
war, or subsequently. In the last war, however, a portion of | 











the state was obliged to submit to the ‘English, and remained 
under British authority until the conclusion of peace. ‘The sep> 
aration of this district from Massachusetts was abe 
tempted. In Oct. 1785, a convention met at Portland to cousider ||, 

the following year the t was aubuiitted: 
+ bat it appears that a mi of the voters 
In 2519, auanerous potion Bet. 





 MATNE-ET-TOIE fae or 
MAINE-ET-LOIRE, a department in the W « 
France, consisting of the greater portion of the an= 
cient prov. of Anjou, and of the W | of Ronralng, 
and stretching between the of 46° 59 and {| 
47°45’ N. It is bounded on the N by the dep. of ee 
Mayenne; on the NE by that of the Sarthe; on the 
E by the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire; on the SE by 
that of the Vienne; on the S by the dep. of the 
peerage jot 2S 
which it is i 
on the W it is bounded by te 
Inferieure, and on the N1 
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Vilaine, It is 75 m. in length from E to W, and 54 m. 
in medium breadth, and comprises an area of 709,349 
hect. Pop. in 1801, 975,544; in 1841, 488,472; in 
1861, 515,452.—This dep., in its entire extent, lies in 
the basin of the Loire, and is intersected from E to 
W by that river. Its N portion is watered by the 
Authion; the Maine, and its three great head-streams, 
the Loire, Sarthe, and Mayenne; the Oudon, an affla- 
ent of the Mayenne, the ‘and the Thouet. In 
the S it is watered by the Thouet, and its affluent the 
Dive; the Layon, the Erve, the Sevre-Nantaise and 
its affluent the Moine.—The surface is pleasantly 
diversified with vine-covered hills, undulating plains, 
chequered with hedge-rows, and adorned with clamps 
of ‘The soil generally is extremely fertile, 
especially in the valleys of the Loire and Mayenne. 
Of the 684,965 hect. of arable land which it contains, 
197,414 hect., in 1839, were in grain, 21,081 in pot 
toes, 4,084 in legumes, 31,358 in vines, 5,217 in gar- 
dens, 961 in beet-root, 183 in colza, 6,851 in hemp, 
2,827 in lint, 45 in mulberries, 96,265 in meadow- 
land, 72,558 in heath and brush-wood, 176,441 under 
wood, 3,080 in chestnut plantations, and 9,987 in 
orchards, porsey. gardens, &e, The wines are chiefly 

are distinguished by the general name of 
1. The best, which are those of 
Saumur and its environs, are reckoned amongst the 
finest vins @ordinaire grown inthe kingdom. The best 
red wines are those of Champigny. ‘Those of inferior 
lass are manufactured into vinegar. Plums,almonds, 
‘apples, and pears are also extensively cultivated in 
many districts. ‘The rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and bees forms an important branch of agricultural 
industry. ‘The number of horses in 1839 was esti- 
mated ‘at 41,147; of mules, 2.334: of asses, 1.282; 
of cattle, 207,965; of sheep, 193,142; of pigs, 86,045; 
and of, 4,364. Game is plentiful, and the 
rivers abound with fish. ‘The mimeral productions 
of the locality consist chiefly in coal; slate, free- 
stone, marble, granite, paving-stone, limestone, and 
potters’ clay. Iron is also found, but only in small 
quantities. ‘The slate-quarries of Angers afford oc~ 
cupation to upward of 3,000 workmen, and produce 
annually $0,000,000 of slates.—The arrond. of Beau- 
prean is the seat of extensive manufacturing indus- 
‘try, consisting chiefly in linen, cotton, and woollen 
fabrics. It is especially noted for its handkerchiefs. 
The dep. has several spinning-mills and dye-works, 
manufactories of sail-cloth, wax, oil, candles, lea- 






























ther, paper, wooden-shoes, hats, tiles, bricks, pot- 
tery, and iron-ware, and several distilleries of brandy 
and liqueurs. Its trade consists chiefly in grain, 


legumes, wine, brandy, vinezar, paper, cattle, slate, 
marble and coule The chict town is Angers; and 
the dep is divided into 6 arrond., viz. Angers, Beaugé, 
Beaupreau, Sautmur, and Segré; and subdivided into 
$4 cant. and 875 com. Under the electoral system 
of 1824 it nominated 7 deputies, who were chosen 
by 220 eletors-—Ie forma th do. of the bishop 
Of Angers. In 1842 it contained 12 collegiate 
educational establishments, 1 normal school, 646 
lementary and 456 commual schools. ‘The ‘erri- 
tory now comprised in the dep. of the Maine-et- 
Lolre was originally occupied by the Andes or An- 
decayi, who were included in the Roman prov. of 
the 8d Lyonnaise, and from whom the name of An- 
jou is derived. ‘In the 12th cent, Henry IL, son 
‘and heir of Geofftey Plantagenet, dake of Anjou. 
annexed the prov. of that name to the crown of 
‘England. After its reunion to France, it was given 
By Se ont with Maio, his brates, Charles 1 
‘1990, it was given by. Charles TL, in dowry, to 
this eldest daughter, on her marriage with 











Charles of Valois, and, throngh her son, it was 
— of France. Ite final 


restoration to France was made by Louis XL. in 
L 


MAINEVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Eure, cant. and 9m. ENE of Gisors, and 16 m. 
NE of Andelys, on the r. bank of the Lévritre. Pop. 
560. It has manufactories of lace. 

MAINFONDS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 3 m. NNW of Blanzac. 


Pop. 400. 

MAINHAM, a parish in co. Kildare, 1 m. N 
W of Clane. Pop. in 1881, 738; in 1841, 703. 

MAINHARDT, a town of Wirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar, bail. and 15 m. ESE of Weins- 
berg, and 10m, W of Hall. Pop. 500. 

MAINLAND OF ORKNEY. See Orkxry. —» { 

MAINLAND OF SHETLAND, the largest of 
the Shetland islands, comprehending about one-half 
of their whole area, and much the larger moiety of 
their pop. It extends nearly due N in a Jong ragged 
band of territory, from Sumburgh-head in N lat. 69? 
52’ 18”, to Fethaland point, in N lat. 60° 38’ 20”, 
Its length is usually computed at 60 m., and occa- 
sionally exaggerated to 90 or even upwards of 100; 
but does not seem, as measured in a straight line, to 
exceed 56m. Its breadth, over 17 m. from Sum- 
burgh-head, never exceeds 4} m., and probably does 
not quite average $.m.; over the same distance, from 
Fethaland point, it is exceedingly various, but seems 
to average about 44 m.; and over the intermediate 
distance it gradually swells out from the ends, and 
then bursts suddenly out in the middle to an ex- 
treme measurement, from Railsburghness on the E 
to Sandness on the W, of 20} m. But all the way 
round, and especially in the central and chief dis- 
trict, the island is so constantly and whimsically in- 
dented by projections of the sea, as to have an ut- 
terly indescribable outline, and to be, in nearly all 
practical respects, a numerous cluster of islets. Seen 
from its loftiest ground, Rona’s hill, a bold height in 
the parish of Northmaven, which commands a view 
of the entire archipelago, it is altogether undistin- 
guishable as a single island, and appears as if ent to 
Pieces, by its very numerous and deeply indenting 
friths and voes, into community of character with the 
smaller islands which hang upon its flanks. Only 
‘one spot on the whole mainland is more than 2m. 
distant from either a limb or the body of the sea, 
and even it is distant not 25 m.; and greatly the 
larger part of the area lies within one mile of some 
beach. At one point, called Mavis-Grind, between 
the parishes of Northmaven and Delting, only an 
isthmus of 100 yds, most of which is overflown by 
spring-tides, prevents the island from being quits 
bisected; and at several other points, isthmuses are 
not ery much broader. Excepting Fair Isle, situ- 
ated midway to Orkney, Mainland contains, in Sum- 
burgh-head, the most southerly land in Shetland, 
‘As to surface, geognostic character, statistics, and 
nearly all the details of a topographical notice, this 
island so extensively identifies itself with the whole 
group that information respecting it claims to be ar- 
ranged under the article Snetiawp Isves. Jts par- 
ishes, though in most instances including adjacent 
minor islands, are Dunrossness, Lerwiek, Sandsting, 
Tingwall, Walls, Delting, Nesting, and North- 
maven. 

MAINOTES. See Marva. 

MAINS AND STRATHMARTINE, two par- 
ishes, lying near the S extremity of Forfarshire, 
‘Area 7,000 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,442; in 1881, 
2,011; in 1841, 1,295. 

MAINSAC, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Creuse, cant, and 7 m. NE of Belle- 
grade. Pop. 1,668. 

‘MAINSTONE, a parish partly in Salop, parthy-in 
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Montgomeryshire, 4 m. W by § of Bishop's Castle. 
Pop. in 1851, 4035,in 1811, 449. 

MEAINTENON, & eanton, commune, and town of 
France, in. the dep. of the Eure-et-Loire, and ar- 
rond, of Chartres.—The cant. comprises 21 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 13,925; in 1841, 13,811.—The town is 
12 m, NNE of Chartres, in a fine valley, at the con- 
fluence of the Voise with the Eure. Pop. in 1841. 
1,842. It is well-built and regularly laid ont, and 
contains a magnificent castle, erected in the reign of 
Henry If., and a park in which are still to be seen 
the remains of the aqueduct which was commenced 
in the reign of Louis XIV., for the supply of Ver- 
sailles with water from the Eure, but which was 
never completed. 

MAINTHAL. See Macora (Vat). 

MAINZ. See Marexcr. 

MAIRA, a river of Sardinia, in. the dio. of Coni, 
which has its source in the Maritime Alps, in the 

roy, of Coni, 9 m, NW of Prazzo, runs first E, then 
Renters the prev. of Salas and, after a course of 
about 60 m., throws itself into the Po, on the r. bank, 
8m. SW of Carmagnola. 

MAIRA, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
and 45 m. SSE of Bombay, and district of Kalliani, 
onthe r. bank of the Gundoll. 

MAIRE, an island of France, in the dep. of the 
Bonches-du-Rhone, opposite Cape-de-la-Croisette. 
It is 1} m. in length from NW to SE, and about 640 
yds, in breadth—Also a river which has its source 
in Switzerland, in the cant, of the Grisons, and on 
the $ side of the Rhaetian Alps, near the Septimer 
pass; flows SW into Lombardy; passes Chiavenna, 
‘and throws itself into the lake of that name, after a 
total course of about 30 m. 

MAIRE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Deux-Sevres, cant. and 3 m. SE of St. Loup, 
and 11 m. NNE of Parthenay. Pop. 325. In its 
vicinity is a mine of iron. 

MAIRE (Srrarr Le), a channel between the SE 
extremity of Tierra-del-Fnego and Staten island. 
It is quite free from obstacles, the tide excepted, 
which is felt strongly on this part of the coast. 

MAIRENA-DEL-ALCOR, a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the proy, and 13 m, E of Seville. Bop. 








MAIRENGO, a village of Switzerland, in the 

“cant. of Tessin, district of Leventina. Pop. 170. 

IRWARA, a district of Hindostan, on the 
Arabela chain of bills, ruuping from Gujerat to with- 
in a few miles of Delhi. It was formerly covered 
with dense jungle; but after the subjection of its 
rude inhabitants, a series of engineering works have 
been executed for its irrigation, the district being 
destitute of rivers; and several ‘prosperous villages 
have sprung up, whose inhabitants are distinguished 
for their diligence in rural pursuits, and general pros- 
perity and good order. 

MAISA, a village of Hungary, in Little Cumania, 
29 m. NW of Segedin, and 30 m, N of Therisien: 
stadt. Pop. 4,085. 

MAISDON, « commune of Franee, in the dep. of 
the Loire-Inferieure, and cant. of Aigrefeuille, 15 m, 
SE of Nantes. Pop. 2.042. It affords good wine. 

MAISDY, a town of Hindostan, in the presiden: 
of Bengal, prov. and district of Gandwana, and 
80 m. NNE of Ellichpur, neat the source of the 

arma, 








MAISMORE, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. 
NW of Gloucester. Area 1,930 acres. Pop. 421. 

MAISON-BLANCHE (La), a hamlet of France, 
in the dep. ofthe Seine, cant of Villeueh and com. 
of Gentilly. 680. It possesses mannfaetories 
of fine testis ae, and of chemical substances, 
a brewery, a distillery, and a sugar-refinery. 








MAISON-DE-DIEUX (Licse-pe-1a). See 
Gnisoxs. , 

MAISON-NEUVE (La), a hamlet of France, in 
the dep. of the Cote-@Or, and com. of Précy-sous- 
Thil. Pop. 289. 

MAISONNAIS, a village of France, in the dep, 
of the Hante-Vienne, cant. and 3m. W of St, Mae 
thien, and 10m. SSW of Rochechouart. Pop. 1,500, 

MAISSONNISSES, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Creuse, cant. and § m. WSW of Ahnn, 
near the Gartempe. Pop. 500, Hq 

MAISONS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Ande, cant. and 5 m. NW of Tuchan, on the Valette, 
Pop. 260. ‘The environs contain small seams of iron 


and copper. 

MALZONS-ALFORT, a commune of France, in| 
the dep. of the Seine and cant. of Charenton-le« 
Pont, 8 m. ENE of Sceaux, and 6 m. SE of Paris 
Pop. 1,269. It contains several agricultural estab= 
lishments, and manofactories of sugar from beet-root, 
and has a considerable trade in fuel. 

MAISONS-BLANCHES (Lrs), 2 hamlet of 
France, in the dep. of the Aube, cant. of Bouilly, and 
com. of Moussey, 6 m. SSE of Troyes. Pop. 25. 

MAISONS-SUR-SEINE, or Marsoxs-Larrire, 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et- 
Oise, cant. and 5 m. SE of Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
and 12 m. NW of Paris, on the I. bank of the Seine, 
which is here crossed by a fine bridge. Pop. in 
184i, 1,422. Tt contains a magnificent castle, built 
by Mansard, and surrounded by a fine park. ‘The 
latter is now occupied with country-seats. 

MAISSE-LE-MARECHAL, a town of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 5 m.W 
of Milly, on the Essonne. Pop. 880. It has a fine 
castle and park. ; 

MAISSY, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Bengal. prov. of Bahar, and district of Saron, near {| 
the r bank of the Little Ganduk, 48 m. SE of Bete |/ 
tiah. 

MAITA, a village of Turkey in Europe, 
melia, in the sanj. and 24 m. SIV of Gallipoli 
channel of the Dardanelles. It occupies the 
the ancient Madytos. d 

‘CHA, a province of Abyssinia, in the cen 
tral part of the kingdom of Amhara, It is travel 
by the Bahr-el-Azrek, above the entrance of that 
river into Lake Dombea, and is flat, marshy, and in 
salubrious. It is inhabited by Gallas, baba is its 
chief place, 

MAITEA, an island of the 8. Pacific, in the group 
of the Society islands, to the E of Tahiti, in 5 lat. 
17° 8’ 39”, B long. 148° 00' 47". It is about 9m. 
in cireumf,, and attains an alt, of 1,492 ft. above sen~ 
level. Its coast rises precipitonsly on the N, but. 
towards the S a level tract runs along the shore. 
The inhabitants, who are numerons, though less 

ivilized than those of Tahiti, carry on some trade 
with that island, exchanging the production of their 
rleisheties for iron-ware. AM. is supposed t0 
save been discovered by Quiros in 1606, and named | 
by him Dezana. It was subsequently visited by 
Bougainville, aud again, in 1769, by Captain Wallis 
By the former it was named Bouporr; and by the 
latter, Osxanura. $ 

MAITLAND, a town of Van Diemen’s Land, in || 
Lol nia of Lennox, and co. of Somerset, on the 


MAITLAND and West), a town of New {| 
South Wales, on the Hunter river, at ction of 
Wallis creck, 127 m. from Sydney, and 80m. W of 4] 
Neweastle. East M. in a pop. of 910; 
‘West M., on the opposite side of the river, had 
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goy. and 42 m. S of Poltava, district and 17m. ESE | thongh fresh and fertile, are in general destitute of 


of Kobyliaki, on the r. bank of the Oriel. 

MAIWALDE, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia. reg, and 26 m. SW of Liegnitz, circle and 
8m. SSW of Schonau, It has manufactories of cot- 
ton fabrics. 

MALXENT, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, and arrond. 
of Niort—The cant. comprises 15 coms. Pop. in 
1831, in 1841, 21,568 —The town is 15 m. 
NE of Niort, and 18 mS of Parthenay, on the 
slope of hill, near the r. bank of the Sevre- 

ise, op. in 1841 4,890. I's l-buil, and ire. 
gular aid ont but iesarrosnled by pleasant walks 

thas a consistorial Calvinist church, a college, 

ecclesiastical school, and an hospital;’ and 
manufaetories of common serge, cloth, hosiery, hats, 
oil, cream of tartar, and leather. Its trade, which is 
considerable, consists ehiefly in corn, mustard, mules, 
horses, &e, “This town owes its found: St 
‘Maixent, who in the time of Clovis inhabited a her- 
mitage in the place which it now occupies. It suf- 
fered much during the Religious wars, and also dur- 
ing the Vendée struggle. cs 

MAIZEY-LE-DUG, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 6 m. E of Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, on the I. bank of the Ource. Pop. 238. 

MAIZIERES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Meurthe, cant. and 14 m. SE of Vic, and 16 m. 
SE of Chatean-Salins. Pop. 1,295. It has several 
quarries of fine white erpsnm.—Also a village in the 

jep. of the Hante-Saone, cant. and 6 m. NNW of 
Rioz, on the Romaine. Pop. 500. It has several 
iron-works. 

MAJADAS, 2 town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 
the prov. and 50 m. NW of Caceres, and 18 m. SE 
of Placentia. Pop. 

MAJADAS (Las), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 17 m. NNE‘of Cuenca, and 23 m. ESE of Ca- 
naveras, near the Jucar. Pop. 636. In its vicinity 
are mines of silver and gold. 

MAJAIPA, a river of Mozambique, which throws 
itself into the channel of Mozambique, near Muleiry, 
in Slat. 11°, Its source is still unknown. 

MAJAKI, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Kherson, district and 42 m. SSE of Tiraspol, 
on the 1. bank of the Dniester. It contains about 60 
honses. 

MAJDING, or Nacy-Masreny, a town of Hun- 
gary, in the comitat and 15 m. SW of Szathmar, and 
57 m, ENE of Debreczin, on the 1. bank of the 
Kraszna. 

MAJO, or Puro-Maso, an island of the Asiatic 
archipelago, in the group of the Sunda islands, near 























the N coast of Sumbava, in S lat. 8° 1 Jong. 117° 
85’. It is about 18 m. in length, and 9 m. in breadth. 
MAJON. See Aupar. 


MAJORCA, Masorica, Martorca, or Marorca, 
the central and largest of the Iberian or Balearic is- 
lands, situated in the Mediterranean. between 39° 
16’ and 39° 57’ N lat., and 2° 20’ and 8° 20° Elong., 
about 110 m. SE of the coast of Barcelona in Spain. 
Tes 50 leagues in circumf., and is almost wholly gir- 
dled by a chain of mountains, Its whole N part is cov- 
ered with mountain-ridges; but from abont the middle 
of the island to the S extremity, the surface is compa- 
ratively low. ‘The rocks are generally of secondary or 
tertiary formation. ‘The general outline of the island 
is that of an irregular trapezoid. Its area has been 
estimated at 1,420 sq. m. Its highest point, the 
Silla-de-Torillos, has an alt. of 5,114 ft. above sea 
evel. There are only two small rivers in the island, 
one of which, named the Rierra, takes its eourse 
close by the walls of the cap. A few considerable 





a originate in the mountains; but the valleys, 





water. ‘The climate is temperate, and the heats of 
summer are greatly moderated by the sea-breezes, 
‘The temp. of summier varies from 84° to 88°; that of 
winter seldom falls below 48°. On the E coast the 
winter is very mild; but on the N, violent and de- 
structive gales are occasionally experienced during 
that season of the year. 

‘Natural history.) Themountainonsdistricts abound 
in variegated marbles, and different kinds of excellent 
stone. Slate, chalk-stone, plaster, and various calea- 
reous mixtures, are found in several distriets; but thero 
are no evidences of what ancient geographers have 
related ing the precious stones, and mines of 
gold and silver to be found in M. ‘The marshes 
of Campos yield natural salt, which might be worked 
with considerable advantage; and a warm sulphureous 
spring occurs near the same town.—The most com- 
mon of its vegetable productions are lavender, rose- 
mary, thyme, marjoram, marsh-rmallow, jonquil, and 
wild celery.—Mules are numerous; and’on account 
of the steep and rugged roads of the island, all the 
Iand-carriage is effected on the backs of these ani- 
mals. ‘They are employed also in dragging heavy 
nd clumsy carts, which hold very litle Inding, atl 
are almost a sufficient weight for the animals when 
empty. The oxen are sinall and: feeble, but the 
sheep are large, and furnish beautiful fleeces. 
‘The pigs are large and fat, weighing from 300 to 350 
Ibs. Poultry is reared in considerable abundance; 
and game is plentiful, consisting of hares, rabbits, 
snipes, thrushes, partridges, quails, &c, ‘There are 
some birds of prey on the island, particularly of the 
hawk species, but venomous animals are little known, 

Agriculture} The agriculture of M. is highly pro- 
ductive, and, vere the ‘slanders provided with better 
implements of husbandry, and inclined to exert them- 
selves a little more, especially in draining the marshy 
grounds, might be raised to a very flourishing state, 
‘At present upwards of 6,000 fanegas of corn are im- 
ported. The mountains in general are covered with 
trees fo the summit, among which are firs fit for 
masts, and holm-oaks of surprising growth and size. 
‘The wild olive grows vigorously on the declivities of 
the hills, where it is often singly surrounded with low 
walls in order to protect it from the torrents which 
fall with great violence from the mountains. ‘The 
olive crop averages 650,000 gallons yearly. The lower 
grounds are in many places wet and marshy, with 
the appearance of meadows, but unfit for producin 
grain; but the island contains much fertile voll 
which bears excellent grain, flax, figs, olives, grapes, 
almonds, oranges, melons, earobs, and a variety of 
other fruits and vegetables. ‘The date-palm and the 

antain attain fall size here, but seldom yield any 
Fruit. Saffron is extensively grown. Tn 1820, the 
produce of the soil was valued at £560,000. 

‘Manufactures and commerce.) ‘The Majoreans ma- 
nufacture a strong coarse cloth for their own use, 
and a considerable quantity of corded woollen suff 
which is exported to Spain. They work also tapestry, 
blankets, and sashes, all of woollen, which are ex- 
ported to Malta, Sardinia, and even "They 
Alao make linen cloths, some of which are very fine 
and coarse canvas for the spanish marin ie 
hhas been made in the culture of the mul- 


berry, and the rearing of silk-worms and manufac- 
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‘The principal imports were grain, salt provisi 
sugar, coffee rice, sans, lott silk, linens, hosiery, 
hardware, drugs, planks, powder, shot, &¢., to the 
‘value of about 2,996,000 livres, or £124,833. 

Cities and towns.]' The island contains two cities, 
several small towns, and a number of considerable 
villages. The cities are Palma and Alcudia. The 
former, which is the cap., and the see of a bishop, is 
situated on a large bay between Capes Blanco and 
Cala Figuera, in N lat. 89° 88, E long. 2° 45’, and 
contains a safe though small harbour. See Pataca. 
Alcudia, built on a peninsula of the same name 
Detween two bays, is situated on the NE coast of 
the island, about’ m. from the sea, The os 
towns and vil are Pollenza, Alaro, Bunol 
Soller, Banalbufar, Andracio, alvis, Llamayor, Cana, 
pos-San-Martial, and Manae. 

ion.]. "The whole pop. of the island is sup- 
to amomnt to 182,000 inhabitants, of whom in 
1797 about 3,000, exclusive of nuns, were ecclesias- 
tics of various descriptions. ‘The native inhabitants 
resemble the Spaniards, and particularly the Cata- 
Jans, in their general appearance and manners. They 
are of middle stature, and clear olive complexion, 
having about as much Moorish blood in them as the 
Andalusians. People of distinction, merchants, and 
most persons engaged in business, speak the Casti- 
Tian language; but the lower orders, and the more 
inland resideuts, use a dialect which is a strange 
mixture of Greek, Latin, Arabic, Catalonian, Langue- 
docian, and Vandal words and phrases; and have 
altogether much remaining about them “of the old 
half-Afi way of life.” The peasants’ ordi 
dress consists of a cap, jacket, loose wide drawers of 
cotton tied under the knee, and sometimes a 
loose frock; on holidays they use the ancient Span- 
ish costume, of a black cap, large ruff, and great hat 
turned up on both sides. Women of all ranks dress 
in the same fashion, with no other distinction than 
what consists in the fineness of the staffs. Their 
Principal article of apparel is a long dress of blue 
cotton resembling the African bornouse. ‘The head- 
dress, called rebozello, is neat and simple: consisting 
of a double handkerchief the top of which covers 
the head and is tied under the chin; extending over 
the shoulders and falling down the back half-way, 
the two ends are crossed and tied before. ‘The mons 





wealthy have necklaces of great value, with gold | Se 


crosses or medallions suspended from ‘them; ‘and 
frequently also wear gold chains hanging from the 
corset or along the petticoat, besides watches, brace. 
lets, and numerous rings on their fingers. When 








they go abroad, they use a mantle, and carry a fan 
iand 5 long chapler omamented witha pa seo 
and beads. ‘The inhabitants of M. pique themselves 








much on th fidelity to their sovereign, and make 
excellent soldiers and sailors.. Petty larceny iv said 
to be unknown amongst theth. Life and property 
are here secure; and hospitality is universal—La- 
borde’s View of ‘Spain.—Saint Sauveur's Travels. — 
Christmas's Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean. 
Lond. 1851. 3 vols. Syo. 





tion and for commeree.—The principal of; MAJORI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Prine 
island were estimated 80 years ws: | eipato-Citra, district and 7 m. WSW of Salerno, and 
ig Bese p ernnes on the gulf of that name. Pop. 3,700. It contains 
sed kd wt ee SE | nameraes chars ae 
Oils to England and Holland to the value 09 MAJYRE, a town of Algiers, in the j 
Brsayeocenemt ames, «+ B® | to the NW of Lake Melgig, and 60 m, ENDO 1 
Francs, . "= 200000 rt. 
Rote Fecen Re AKACHEVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, 
Cheese t0 Spain, ae in the gov. of Voronej, district and 54 m. NE of 
es oer pal Novokhopersk, and 27m. WSW of Balachey, near 


ions, | Louis, on a river which throws itself into the Atlantic, _}) 







the 1. bank of the Khoper. a 
MAKAIE, a town of Senegambia, in the kingdom 
of Cayor, of which it is the capital, 51m. 8 of St 








MAKALLA. See Macera. 


bia, 
in the kingdom of Kadjaaga, on the 1. bank of the 
Senegal, 42 m. SE of Bakel. ' It occupies the site of 
the fort of St. Joseph. A factory was established 
here in 1825 by the French, 

MAKANROURCHL, anisland of the Kurile Bron, 
to the S of Kamtchatka, in N lat. 49° 55%, 54 m.$ 
of Poromushir. 

MAKARIEY, a town of European Russia, in the 
gov. and 140 m. E of Kostroma, on the r. bank of 
the Unja, by which it condnets an active trade 
the expott of grain to the Volga. Pop. 3,000. 

MAKARIEV, a town of Buropean Russia, in the 
gov. of Nijni-Novgorod, on the 1. bank of the Wol 
60m. ESE of Nijni-Novgorod. It has a pop. of abo 
1,500; and is celebrated for its great annual fair in 
the month of July, when for the space of three 
weeks a few wretelied huts, built on a sandy dest 
are replaced by thousands of shops erected with a 
promptitude peculiar to the Russians. ‘Taverns, cof 

fee-houses, a theatre, ball-rooms, a crowd of wooden | 











buildings painted and adorned with taste, spring up. 
It is impossible to form an idea of the throng of peo- || 
ple of all nations who flock to M. during this time 

for purposes of trade: Russians from all the pro- 
Vinees of the empire, Tartars, Tchuvaches, Tchere- 
misses, Calmuks, Bucharians, Georgians, Armenians, . 
Persians, and Hindus; and, besides these, Polos, 
Germans, French, English, and even Americans, 
Notwithstanding the confusion of costumes and lan- ‘ 
guages, the most perfect order prevails. ‘The riches 
which are collected together in a space of less than 
two leagues are incalculable. ‘The silks of Lyons 
and Asia, the fars of Siberia, the pearls of the Bast, 
the wines of France and Greece, the merchandise of 
China and Persia, are displayed ‘close to the com- 
monest goods and most ordinary articles. 

MAKAROY, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 

80 m. W of Kief, on the Zdvij. Pop. 700, 

KATUPA, a town in the interior of Africa, in 
the country of the Movizas, on the route from the 
cap. of the Cazembes to the Portuguese establish 
ment of Tete. 

MAKAYA, a town of Cayor, in Western Africa, — 
on a river about 21 m. from the sea, and 60 m. 8 of 








negal. 
MAKER, a parish in Cornwall and Devonshire, 2 
m. SSW of Devonport. ‘The church steeple is a 
noted Jendmark, standing abors Hamonze, on a hill 
een Mount Edgecombe and the Ramhi 
in 1831, 2,687; in 1841, 2.795, be 
MAKERSTON, a Patish in the Merse district of 
Roxburghshire, 3} m. W of Kelso. Area 2,854 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, $26; in 1841, 855. 
MAKESIN, a Village of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
fyor. of Diyarbekir, on the Khabut, 105 m. SW of 
fost “ 


MAKHALE;, re of Russia, in the provlo? || 
Dignan he Rani aaa 
MAKHRAM, 
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of Khokand, on the L bank of the Sir, 16 m. SE of 
Khojend, 

IKHSA, a town of Arabia, in the prov. of Ye- 
men, 18 m, ENE of Has. 

MAKIAN, one of the Molucca islands, near the 
W coast of Gilolo, in N lat. 0° 20%. It has a conical 
form, and is about 18 m. in cireumf. 

MAKIERKA, a town of Russia, in the Don Cos- 
sacks’ territory, on the L. bank of the Kalitva, 24 m. 
NNE of Krivorogeia. 

MAKIWAR. a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, 21 m. NW of Sirhind, situated in the old bed 
of the Sutledge, which river is now 44 m. NW of it. 

MAKKUM, a small town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Friesland, 10 m. SSW of Franeker, on the coast 
of the Zuyder-Zee. Pop. 2,000. 

MAKLAR, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
Keveseh, ou the 1. bank of the Eger, 7m. SSE of 

lan. 


MAKO, a market-town of Hungary, in the pala- 
| tinate of Csanad, on the Marosch, 9m. W by N of 
H Csanad. It is the see of a Catholic bishop. Both 
the Calvinists and Greeks ave churches, and the 
jews have a synagogue in the town. Pop. 7,000. 
MAMORU @carra-bu-xs).a cape oh the coast 
‘of Veneznela, in N lat. 12° 5’, W long. 70°21’, form- 
\ ing the E entrance of the gulf of Maracaybo. 
[AKONDA, a small seaport of Loango, in Africa, 
40 m. NW of Loango. 
| _ MAKOY, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Po- 
dolia, 9 m. N of Kamenetz. Pop. 600. 
MAKOW, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie of 
Plock, 40 m. N of Warsaw. Pop. 1.500. 
MAKOWA, or Mcxawwar, an island of the Red 
sea, in N lat. 20° 44’, E long. 37°20. It isa high 
sterile mass of rocky Sandstone, 6} m. in length, and 
era SWIEG if Poland, in the obwodie 
AKO’ a village of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 10 m. NNE of Stanislawow. 
MAKREN, a small town of Hedjaz, in Arabia, 
the residence of a sheikh. 
es aa 
heind Dosage, “They comprise’ x mumee et power 
tribes, reaching from Melinda southward to the Zambext. "They 
fre a trong athletic race; cherish inveterate enmity against the 
Portaguese; and often carry their incarsions into the peninsula 
‘of Caboceiro, immediately opposite to Mozambique. 


} 
| MARUR. See Eweratp Istaxp. 
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MALA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9m. 
SW of Grenada. There are saline springs in the 
vieini 





A, a river of Peru, which falls into the Pa- 





|) elie,’ Stat. 12° 40- 


MALA (Ponta), a cape of New Granada, in the 
‘ny of Panama, in N tat. 5° 28. 

AL, or MALAYavan, [i. e, ‘the region of 
Mount Malaya,’ a name applied to the W coast of the 
Indian peninsula, but varying greatly in its extent, 
according to different geographers. It is sometimes 
applied to the whole country from Bombay, and even 
from Surat, to the 8 extremity of the peninsula; but 
denotes more properly that portion of this tract which 
reaches from Cape Comorin to the river Chandra- 
iri, in N lat. 12° 27; inclading the modern subdivi- 
sions of Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore; a portion 
of the territory whieh is denominated Kerala by the 
Hindu geographers, and which is expressed in this 
atticle by the designation of the Malabar coast. In 
A still more limited sense it the prov. of 
Malabar, the most northerly of the three last-men- 
tioned subdivisions, otherwise named Calicut, bounded 
on the N by the prov. of Canara, and on the S by 
the rajah of Cochin’s territories. ‘The original In- 

ian appellation is Malayalim, or * the hilly country ; 


























ee ay to others, Maliabar, a name given to 





it by the Persians, and signifying ‘the country of the 
Malays,’ whom they confounded with the nstives of 
pres of India.” By the Arabs it ig called Beled- 
uly ie, ‘the country of rr” 

On’the Malabar coast are situated a number of 
opulent trading-towns, the most celebrated of which 
are Mangalore, Cananore, Tellicherry, Mabie, Cali- 
eut, Panana, Cranganore, Porca, Quilone, Anjengo, 
and Colachi. ‘The shelving shores afford safe nayi- 
gation; and the alternate land and sea breezes, which 
prevail with great regularity on the coast during the 
fair season, are equally favourable to vessels pro 
ceeding to the N or S. ‘The land in general presents 
a rich succession of cocoa-nut groves, rivers, and 
fruitful valleys. 

Climate and Productos) The climate along the 
coast is warm and moist, but healthful, ‘The rain; 
season prevails from the middle of June to the mid- 
dle of August; and the country, during that period, 
is liable to extensive inundations by the mountain 
torrents. During the months of April and May the 
air is remarkably dry and hot; but is daily refreshed 
by the regular sea-breezes. is the prevailing 
crop; but maize, millet, and inferior kinds of 
grains, are raised on the drier soils. Sesamum is 
sown in great quantities for the purpose of making 
oil; and poppies for the production of opinm, Sugar. 
cane, ginger, saffron, pepper, beans, pease, &c. 

-gularly cultivated. In the gardens are planted 
figs, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, cocoa nut, but- 
ter-palms, &.—Gold dust is sometimes found in the 
Nelambur river, and other mountain-torrents. Iron 
ore is procured in various places, and forges are 
erected for smelting it. In the hills of the southern 
districts, the iron ore is found in beds, veins, and 
detached masses, under a stratum of indurated clay, 
of which the greater part of these mountains con- 
sists; but the metallic matter is small, and the qua- 
lity ‘ery inferior to that of Enrope—Horses are 
brought to the M. coast, but are very rare in the 
country. Buffaloes are used chiefly in enltivating 
the land; while the oxen are employed in. drawing 
waggons and transporting goods. ‘The milk of the 
cow is used, for the most part, in its natural state, 
bat the women occasionally make cheese for sale to 
the European settlers; and the inhabitants of the 
Ghauts are well-acquainted with the preparation of 
butter, which they preserve by means of salt and 
aromatic-herbs. Goats are reared in great numbers, 
and the keepers of them form a distinct caste. One 
species of red goat is held in great reverence ns a 
sacred animal, and necessary appendage to the prin- 
cipal festivals. Sheep are extremely rare on the M. 
coast; and the swine, which are found chiefly near 
the sea, and fed on pilchards, do not afford a whole- 
some food. The dogs are of a large size, and ca- 
pable of being trained to hunting. Elephants are 
occasionally seen among the forests of the Ghauts in 
large herds, and are taken in pits covered over with 
green bonghs. Among the same mountainous and 
woody tracts are found the urus, wild boar, bear, 
tiger, large flying squirrel, pole-cat, deer, antelope, 
bezoar goat, civet-eat, ichneumon, ape, jackal, and 
bats as large as chickens. Besides the common do- 
mestic poultry, turkeys and ducks, there are great 
flocks of peacocks, which oceasion great damage to 
the gardens. ‘The most prevailing of the wild fea 
thered tribes are vultures, falcons, sparrow-hawks, 
rayens, golden thrush, parrots of innumerable varie~ 
ties, blackbirds, wood-pigeons, cranes in swarms, and 
those singular birds ibling gross-beaks, about 
the size of the European sparrow, which suspend 
their long nests, with their three apartments, from. 
the extremities of the most slender branches. — 
Among the amphibious classes, those most commonly 
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seen on the M. coast are crocodiles, lizards, and ot- 
ters. The sea-swine, sword-fish, hippocampus or 
sea-horse, salmon, sea-broam, oil-fish, roach, sole, 
tench, pike, and mackarel, are all caught on the 
coast. Pilchards are taken in such immense quan- 
tities that they are often used for feeding hogs, ducks, 
and dogs, or even mixed with manure for the cocoa- 
nut trees. Oysters are very plentiful near Cochin 
and Collam, and are procured by divers in the same 
manner 4s the peatl-mussel, ‘Tortoises are found on 
the coast in many places, and of a considerable size, 
sometimes weighing 40 Ibs.; but the natives do not 
eat their flesh. ‘The most common serpent is the 
coluber naja, the eobra-de-eapello of the Portuguese. 
‘There are several other poisonous snakes, especially 
the ringed snake, the amphisbrena, and the rudhi- 
ramandali, whose” bite decomposes the blood. ‘The 
boa constrictor, of a dark brown colour, is described 
‘as sometimes attaining here 30 or 40 ft. in length. 

Trade and commerce.) The foreign trade of the 
coast of M. is confined, with a few exceptions, to 
Bombay, Gujerat, and the Persian gulf. ‘The ex- 
ports eonsist chiefly of corn, eocoa-nuts, timber, rice, 
ghee, ginger, cardamums, pepper, sandal-wood, sapar- 
wood, turmeric, arrow-toot, betel-nut, iron,” piece- 
goods, &e. ‘The imports consist of alum, asafeetida, 
rice, sugar, cotton, piece-goods, shawls, broad-cloth, 
and nankeen, 

Population.) The pop. of the Malabar coast has been variously 
estimated, according to the extent of country inciuded under that 
‘appellation, but Is universally allowed to be very considerable is 
proportion to ite cultivated surface: Bartolomeo ealeulated that 
‘there were above 2,000,000 of inhabitants between Cape Illi, 
Tovala, The whole line of country along the 
being bounded by the sea on the W, and the Western Ghauts. 
the E, is much intersected by rivers from the mountains; 
‘thas presents so great obstacles to invaders, that it 
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the least tolerant of any in India, ‘The Naira are 
class of Malabar, and pretead. to be soldiers 

Yarious ranks and professioas Their pecal 
4s Visling; but they also wear the mark of 
Each Nair nominally marries and partly supports one 
resides jn the house of her parents or of her brothers, and is at 
berty to cohabit with ang ‘whom she chooses of an equal 
for higher rank with herself She has the power of nominating 
the father of every child, who is thereby bound to provide for its 
‘support; bat no Nair either knows his real parent, or considers 
‘is children as his heirs His mother, or his eldest sister, 
the charge of his own household; and his property at hils de- 
cease is divided amour the children of his sisters. ‘The Tivis, 
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or Tiars, are generally cultivators, and form the great body of 
the Finda lation on the Malabar coast. They are a well- 
shaped people, of a mile stature, and date-coloared copleslon. 


‘The Poliars, oF Puleahs, are an ahject miserable race, attached 
483 bondmen to the soll, and frequently called churmun or slaves. 
‘They posgoss neither houses nor lands, and are in a manner ban- 
shed from soclety. But even below these are the Pariahs, whose 
toach would pollute the lowest of the Poliar race, and who are 
considered as occapying the utmost limit of impurity. ‘The Mop- 
Jahs, or Moplays, who constitate about one 

Inhabitants of the Malabar coast, are 


ried Malabar women," They ate the principal merehants in the 
country, both for foreigm and home trade; and many of them are 
Dropritors of tradng-vewela whlch ae navig Mahom- 
Medan and make voyages to che Perian snd Arabian gul 
‘exchanging pepper, cassia, eardamum, cotton cloth, coir-rope, &e., 
for coffee, drazs, dates, and dried fruits. On the coast of Mf. are 
numerous communities of Jews, amounting. at the lowest caleu- 
lation, to 30,000. ‘They are divided into two distinct classes, 
namely, the ancient ot Black Jews, and the Jerusalesn or White 
dows, The former, the Black Jews ae stactorlysaerained 
to have established themselves on the W coast of India, and in 
other eastern countries, long before the Christian era; but they 
have in ‘assimilated themselves so much to the custom of 


great contempt by the White Jews as a degenerate race; 
from their inland residence, they possess a greater number of 
‘ancient historical manuscripts than their white brethren on the 
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Black Jews, in the interior of Malabar, there was found an old 


copy of their law. written on a roll of leather about $0 fe ht 
Tenge, made of gost-skios dyed red. ‘The White Jews reside 
chiefly at a village called Jews’ town, near the eity of Cochin, 
‘and are supposed to be the descendants of various colonies who 
sought a refage on the coast of Malabar after the destruction of 
theceity of Jerusalem. Ata very early period the Christian tye 
Tigion ‘also made considerable progress ou the M. cout. The 
‘most ancient Christian community in ML are the St. Thomé or 
Jacobite Christians. The former name Is derived trom thelr rat 
bishop, Mar Thorne, which is now the official designation of every 
‘successive metropolitan; the latter from the Apostie James, whose 
Iitargy they profess to use, Ichas been eommonly supposed that 
they had been driven from their own eountry daring the 
ceation of Nestorias, whose opinions they were said to bold: but 
they appear to have bad an earlier origin, and conslder them 
selves as the descendants of the flock established by the A] 
‘Thomas in the East. Thelr designation is *the Syrian Chris 
tans, "or "The Syrian Church of Makayala:’ and they ackwowledge | 
the patriarch of Antioch as their superior or head. ‘They chi 
‘oceapy the Interior of the eountey NE from Quilon, along the fot 
Of the Ghauts, and are calealated to amount to 70,000 oF 80,000. 
‘Their churches are of the Saracenie architecture; aud bear some || 
resemblance to the old parish-churches in England, ‘They have 
sloping. roofs, pointed-arch windows, and, buttresses supporting 
the walls. ‘They many, beautiful’ manaseripts, ad sey 
eral very ancient copies of the Scriptures in the character ealied 
the Estrangelo-Syriac. They have no images in their churches, 
fand their clergy are allowed to marry. They area falrer race tha 
the other natives of ML; and are chiely employed as Iaebanl> 
‘men and artisans. There are, besides the religions class now de= 
seribed, Syrian Roman Catholics, who were constrained to joa 
the Homlsh charch, but are pertiited, hy adispensation from the 
Pope, to perfurin the services of the Catholie ritual in the Syro~ 
Chaldaic language. There are also a fer Christians of the Latin 
‘chureh, in the Portuguese settlement of Gos, whose communion 
is of was governed by three ecclesiastical chiefs, namely, the 
archbishop of Cranganore, the bishop of Cochin, and the Bishop 
‘Verapoly. ‘The whole humber of Christians of all denomina 
jent of the Dutch Protestants in Cochin, is est 
‘mated to exceed 200,000.—The general dress of the natives of M. 
cloth tied loosely road the waist, and reach 
Some of them wear a turbas, but others 
the back of the head, and throw s loose 
‘Most of the men wear in their girdle @ 
pens with which Inst-mentioned instrument 
Tetters on palmyra Ieaves called 
distinguished by the sacred eord 
of the Balgbar women i Sor 
their only drapery is a loose piece of 
but leaving the bosom uncovered. 
‘2 knot on the top of the head, is 
cocoa-nut-oll, and perfumed with the 
eo ; and their ears, loaded with rings 
almost to their shoulders, ‘The Chris- 
natives, except that thelr women cover 
‘The Moplah ladies are a complete contrast in thelr 
other females, muflling themselves up ina | 
‘cotton-cloth, and. always retiring upon the ap- | 
"The poorer classes live principally on rice, | 
‘coarse but wholesome and nourishing sugar ealed 
the coooa-tree. ‘The houses of the Nairs, and 
ae distinguished by their neatness and cleantess: 
‘of teak-wood, in gardens surrounded by 
‘with their own well. ‘The huts of the 
constructed of mad, or of the branches of 
‘with each other, and covered with 
th rushes or straw, A bed-frame 
for boiling. their food, few flat 
iron lamp, suspended by a chain 
mortar for pounding the rice, con 
their furnicare.— ‘The implements of 
‘agriculture, are of the slznplest kinds | 
‘supplies the want of tillage and skill 
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‘the soil 
labour of the cultivator is to devise proper means 
ig the Belds by means of channels from the rivers and 
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Languages.| From Cape Comorin to Mount Dili, 
the Malayalam or Proper Malabar is the universal 
language; but the Laccadive and Maldive islands 

‘a dialect peculiar to themselves, From Mount 
Dili to the neighbourhood of Goa, the Tuluvi is 
the language of Lower Canara. In the country 
around Goa, a corrupt mixture of the Canara, Tu- 
evails, From Gon, 


5 





luvi, and Mahratta languages 
nearly as far N as Sarat, including Bombay, Selsey 
and Karanja, the language is Kokani, a din- 


lect of the Mahratta, with a number of foreign words 
intermixed. From the S border of Surat to the 


Rum, the Guzratti language is the popular tongue; | 
but im all the great cities, as Surat, Al uf 
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Cambag, &e,, the number of Mahommedans Who use 
the Hindostani Lipset is very great.—Bartolomeo’s 
Voyage to the Bast ndies.—Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
—Asiatic Resecerches.—Hamilton’s East India Gazet- 


leer. 

MALABAR (Cure) a narrow strip of land pro- 
jecting from the SE puvt of’ Cape Cod, in Massachu- 
setts, U. S.. in N lat. 41° 33% 

MALABAR’ POINT, a romarkable promontory 
‘on the island of Bombay, near which there is a cele~ 
brated temple, an object of Hindu pilgrimage, and a 
rock containing a fissure, by passing through which 
the superstitious believe they are purified from for- 
mer sins. ‘The neighbouring village is of course in- 
habited by a number of Brahmins. 

MALABAR (Proviyce of), a district of penin- 
sular Hindostan, bounded on the N by the prov. of 
Canara; on the E by the Western Ghants, separat- 
ing it from Coorg and Mysore; on the SE by Coim- 
atore; on the S by C ‘and on the W by the 
sea. It is situated between 10° 12’ and 12° 15° N 
lat., and between 75° 10° and 76” 50’ E long.; and 
may be estimated at 155 m. in length, by i 
average breadth. Its superticial area is 6,262 sq. m. 
‘The principal rivers are the Cochin, whieh is n: 
gable by vessels drawing 15 ft.; the Beyp 
is generally navigable to Ariacode, a distance of 25 
m., and during the rains to Nelambur, a distance of 
44'm.; the Baliapatam, the Ponany, the Darmapa- 
tam, and the Caveri. The portion of this prov. 
which stretches along the coast, and about 3 m. in- 
Jand, is a poor sandy soil, sometimes rising into low 
hills, and well-adapted for the growth of the cocoa- 
nut tree. ‘The more eastern division consists chiefly 
of low hills, with steep sides and level summits, sep- 
arated by narrow valleys. The summits of these 
hills are rocky and barren, but the sides are more 
productive, and frequently formed into terraces for 
the purposes of cultivation. ‘The valleys are ex- 
tremely fertile, and have generally a rivulet flowing 
through them, which carries off the superfluons wa- 
ter. Numerous inlets of the sea intersect these lines 
of country, and often run a great way parallel to the 
coast, receiving the mountain-streams, and commu- 
nicating with the ocean by narrow and shallow chan- 
nels. In some places the country beyond the low 
hills on the const is overflowed in the rainy season, 
and, upon becoming dry, affords a favourable soil 
for the culture of particular kinds of rice. ‘The teak- 
tree grows most abundantly about Manarghant, and 
in the valley of Ernaad; but is generally too remote 
from any navigable river to be conveyed to the sea- 
const. ‘Phe palm flourishes Inxuriantly around Pa- 
lighant, and the jagheri or spirit extracted from it, 
ig prepared in great quantities and at a low rate. ‘The 
few sandal-trees in the prov. are totally devoid of 
smell; the wood of that name exported from M. is 
Ua from ome side of the Soe ‘The 
principal article of European export is black peppers 
and about five-eighths I the Whole prosince is ase 
ally carried direct to Europe, or to Bombay and 
China, About 788 sq. m. are under rice-cnltivation, 
. m. are occupied with ns, and en- 
closures of cocoa-nut, areca, and jack-trees.—The 
number of inhabitants in 1802 was returned at 
465,594; in 1836 at 1,140,916, of whom about 282,027 

rn imedans.’ When’ the prov. was invaded 


























in 1766, vast sums were extorted from 
am by the military officers of the couqueror as 
‘well as by the Canarese Brahmins, whom he placed 








over the revenue department. The greater part of 


the lands was at this Reed in the le Ne 
session of the Nairs. Most of the rajahs and Nai 
‘were compelled by the persecutions of their Mahom- 


ee ‘rulers to seek a refuge in other countries, and 
ae 


































‘Travancore, were allowed to join the Brit 
‘and upon the termination of 


the anthority which they had possessed wastransferred 
to the Moplahs. On the breaking out of war be- 
tween the British government in India and 'Tippu, 
in 1790, these exiled chiefs, who were leading a pre- 
datory life in the jungles, or residing in the prov. of 

Kary, 
e war were reinstated 
in their possessions, with an obligation to account 
for the revenues. ‘Failing, however, in their en- 


gagements, and exercising an oppressive mode of 


goverament, they were deprived of all authority, and 
allowed one-fifth of their country’s revenue to sup- 
port their dignity; but becoming, nevertheless, re- 
fractory and rebellious, the prov. was added to the 
territories of the Madras presidency, and committed 
to the management of military oficeratsited by 
three subordinate collectors. Since this arran 

Tent, a great improvernent has taken plinoia 
state of the prov., both as to its tranquillity and opa- 
lence. In 1807, the revenue, raised without difi- 
culty, and produced by indirect taxation, amounted 
to 6} lacs of star pagodas; in 1838 it amounted to 








$1,31,621 rupees, or £310,296. 


MALABRIGO, a port of Peru, in S lat. 7° 48". 
It is insecure, but preferable to that of Huanchaco, 
alittle to the $ of it—Also a small river of the 
prov. of Buenos Ayres, which falls into the Plata. 

MALACCA, 2 settlement belonging to Great 
Britain, in the Malay peninsula, extending 40 m. 
along the E side of the straits of Malacea, between 
Cape Rachado in the state of Salangor, on the N, 
and the river of Muar on the S, which separates it 
from the state of Johore; and having the Rambow 
and Johole territory on the E. Its breadth inland 
does not exceed 30m. Including the state of Na- 
ning, the surface consists of groups and ranges of 
hills, in which granite and allied Platonic rocks are 
largely developed, and Jong and narrow alluvial val- 
leys. Its loftiest mountain is Gunong-Ledang or 
Mount Ophir. Alt. 5,600 ft. LN } 4920 

Thomson}. The physical geography of this district 
cencod taider the avticle ‘Miacar Pestxstrs. For 
the following notices of the history and present con- 
dition of M., we are indebted to a paper by Mr. 
Blundell in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
published in Nov. 1848. 


‘The earliest notice of M. is in the Narigation and 
fertemanue of Rome, in the year 1503. "Salle 








ry 
is, that-more than 80 years ago tha lt 
Hrallded by the soltam of Clina for none other eause than only for 
the commodity of the haven, being doubtless one of the fairest inthat 
Sesame repon snot every where Cail yet Nat gu 
Cleat of wheat and fsb, and bu ite wo, ‘They have plenty 
tows ain Calle, bat the Popes ae much ne, 

is also found sandiliam and tin, likewise elephants, horws, sheep, 

‘mid many other 
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ced the elty in 1606, with 60,000 men, the Porturuese having 
‘aintained themselves there it 1649, when the Duten, afer & 
loge of four months, made themasives masters of it after the 
Portuguese had been in 0 130 yeara. ‘The fosadation ot | 
‘M. was laid about 250 years before the arrival of the Portuguese 
{in Tail. The harbour of SL fs one ofthe finest fall the Tes, 
being navizable ne al the seasons of the year, a conveniency bee 
loging scarce to any other in the Todies. "Whilst the Portn- 
{rose Wore in possesion of ik this city was very famous for ks 
Araifie, and riches in gold, precious stones, and all otherrarities: 
of the Tides, Me being the key of China snd Japan trade, and of 
the Moluoca Islands and Suna, In short, 3 was the richest 
city In the Tidies, next to Gon and Ormus. ‘The Portuzvese 
‘used fo take 10 pot cent. coatom of all ships passing that way, 
whereby they got vast riches, but the Dutch East India com. 
PENy Ns abollted this looking epon it ag an. unreasonable 
imposition, and are contented to trafic there. MM. fs a country 
produchig but very little itself, but must be looked upon as the 
Rape ofthe tnliex”. ‘The Portmsdeso rule soma to have Deen 
fonfined within a very small ecco round theie fort, nor. do. We 
Hienr of any attempt hein ever made hy them to extend thelr 
dominions, In 1640, the Dutch, as allies of the Malays of Jobore, 
drove the Portugues it of M., and retained possession of it 
themselves, Towards the end of the 17th cent. Iappears to have 
rovived very considerably, and it continued to prove n valuable 
‘settlement to the Dutch til aboat the period of our establishment 
{in Pinang, when, of entree lange portion of the trae that had 
Hitherto resorted tM. waa attracted to the neve Ennis settle 
ment. The establishment of Singupore soon drew off what litt 
tado remained. since which M. has gradually fallen into the low 
fe why genta neglect and insignificance; so much so, that soon 
fatter Te came into our potsession it was seriownly proposed t0 
abandon it, and remove the inhabitants to Pinang: and, in our 
‘own tine, fetes been ad that a similar measure has been ad- 
‘Yootted in favour of Singapore: but leaving. aside the wanton 
truelty of such an act, those who may have advocated it evinced 
{heir own great ignorance ofthe alvantares of tach a position as 
‘M._ In 1825, after several shifts between Dutch and English, M. 
‘was finally ineorporated by treaty with the British dominions in 
the East, since which her decline has been uninterrupted, and 
her history a mere record of that decline, with the of 
‘What was called the Naning war. On the iat of September 1851, 
M.. which had hitherto in common’ with the other divisions of 
the Straits government, been administered as a dependency of 
the local government of Bengal, was erected, along with Prince 
Wales's island and Singapore, into a separate presidency. See 
anicle Sexcaronm, 

Revenue.] ‘The earliest account of the revenue and 
expenditure of M. is given in a note in the voyages 
of Stavorinus, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: “Governor Messel stated the charges of M. in 
his time at 102,000 florins, and the revenue at 89,000 
fi. (about 90,000 and 78,000 rupees). In 1779, how= 
ever, the former amounted to 113,000 fl. (99,000 rs.), 
and the latter to 162,000 fl. (142,000 rs,), leaving a 
balance of 49,000 fl. (43,000 rs.). "This revenue pro- 
ceeds from duties on imports and exports, a great 
trade being carried on here by the Indians and free 
European merchants of all nations, and from the 
profits on goods sold by the company. Of the ex- 
port duty of 6 per cent, one-fourth is allowed as 
perquisites to the company’s servants, of which the 
governor has 40, the second in command 15, and the 
rest is distributed in different proportions to the in- 
ferior officers. ‘The has also an allowance 
of I guilder per picul on all the tin collected. A 
Iarge quantity of this article—800,000 or 400,000 Ibs. 

purchased here every year, at about 56s. per ewt., 
which is generally disposed of in India. In 1778, 
however, 100,000 Ibs. were sold in Holland at 74s. 
owt. ‘The territorial extent of this government 
is not great. It is confined to the city of M. and the 
yeighbouring small prov. of Pérah, where the com- 
pany have a fort for protecting the collection of tin 
which is dug there.” Considering that about 1779 
were probably the palmiest days of M., when she had 
no rival in the straits, this amount of revenue seems 
very inconsiderable. "Assuming the above statement 
to be correct, and following those given by Newbold, 
it may be interesting to see at a glance the various 
fortunes of the M. exchequer: 

















Revenue, Expenditure. 
1779 149,000 dol. 99,000 dol—‘Dateh gov. 
1807 183.000, 173,000 English gov. 
1818 165,000 138,000 ‘Da 











1s7r 154,000 ‘unknown 

iss 48000 

1s7 73,000 141,000 
‘The present revenue of M. consists almost wholly of 
what are called excise-farms, which are nothing 
more than the monopoly of the retail of opium, 
rack, and seree leaf. ‘The lands, which ought to 
yield something to the exchequer, have for the last 

years proved adead loss on our hands; but: 

6 the uty derived from the collection of tin has 
tended to place the balance of the land revenue ace 
count on the right side. ‘The following is an ab- |} 
stract of the revenue for 1847: 

Excise farms, - * . 
Land reveaus, 2 7. 7 
Tin duty, 
Court fees, 

‘Sundries, 


‘To the above sum must be added the amount col- 
lected during the year on account of assessment on 
houses, lands, horses, carriages, which though nomi- 
nally kept distinct, under the title of a municipal 
fand, must be considered as a portion of the govern- 
ment revenue, for it is disbursed by government offi- 
cers. ‘The amount for 1847 was 15,820 dol, which, 
added to the other items of revenue, gives a grand 
total of 88,949 dol. ‘The amount given in the pre- 
ceding statement, Mr. Blundell adds, as that of the 
expenditure of M. during the past year is a fictitious 
sum. It does not include th either of the 
military or of the convicts; while it does include 
portions of the pay of the governor, the recorden, 
and the expenses of two steam-vesscls, none of which 
are actually drawn from the M. treasury. Neither 
does this statement include the sums paid by the 
assessment fund. The result of these various inclu- 
sions and exelusions will give the real ex 
of M. during the past year as follows: 


Military, 
Mite ius Seen gt 
Land.redeinption and pensions, 

Couvier department, 





169,000 
To this must be added the following nominal cha 
that is, expenses debited to M., but not actually 
bursed by the local treasury: 





‘Malt charges ‘Madras, =. = 20,000 dole 
4 Sages ene tonne haha ce a 
4 Expenses of to stoners atiached to the straits, 16000 
70000 
‘Making a total of . . 239,000 

This certainly tells heavily against M.; but it may 





be donbtful how far the latter nominal charges ean 
justly be made against her to such an extent, consi- 
dering the very disproportionate share she obtains 
of the services of either functionaries or steamers 
compared with the other settlements. 
Lands. "The subject of land-tenures and revenue 
in M.is one of very considerable complication. Dur- 





ing the period of the Dutch possession, M. was con= 
sidered a mere outpost of the supreme colonial go- 
yernment in Java, for securing Dutch supremi 


and monopoly in the straits; and not only was 
calture disconraged, but it was 








ly prevented, 
Land consequently was of little or no value, and it 
seems to have been raieey granted away by the 
Duteh local government to 

1825, when we finally iON, 


not the lands alone but the night of levying the 


place, it was found that the whole of the lands. 
imterior had been granted to private individuals, 
tomary Malayan tax on them. ‘That tax is 
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cent, upon produce of every description obtained 
from the land. A proclamation issued by the Dutch 
government in 1819, referring to one in 173, which 
expressly interdicts and prohibits proprietors from 
Jevying more than one-tenth of the produce from 
their tenants, led the English governor, Mr. Fullar- 
ton, to conclude that the government of the day 
gave up to the proprietors, not the absolute right or 
ownership over the land, but only the government 
right over it, that is, the tax of one-tenth of the 
produce; and he accordingly determined on nego- 
ciating with these proprietors for the re-transfer to 
the government of this right of levying one-tenth of 
the produce from the tenant. During the year 1828 
nearly the whole of the lands were thus redeemed at 
a total cost of 17,354 rs. per annum. The transfer 
of the several estates to the government having been 
daly effycted. the next step was to endeavour to 
realize from them an amount of revenue equal to 
that engaged to be paid to the late proprietors; but 
it was soon found that of this there was little or no 
chance. Toll-houses were erected in different parts 
of the country to intercept all produce as it was car- 
ried to market, and a large establishment was enter- 
tained for the collection of the tenths; but the result 
was always fur below the sum required to make good 
the payment to the proprietors. In 1835-6, accord- 
ing to Newbold, the receipts were 10,983 rs. col- 
lected at an expense of 4,257 rs.; and he farther 
shows that up to that period the ceded lands had 
‘oceasioned on an average a dead loss to the s 
upwards of 10,000 rs. annually. About this time 
‘Mr. Young of the Bengal civil service was appointed 
‘a commissioner to examine into and report on the 
‘subject of the lands generally throughout the Straits 
settlements. Under his management for the two 
years 1846-7 and 1847-8, the nominal sum engaged 
to be paid on the commuted lands was 14,437 rs, 
while the actual receipt was only 3,560 rs. “How 
far this dead loss may be considered unavoidable, or 
to arise from mismanagement of some kind, may be 
jndged of,” says Mr. Blundell, “from the following 
facts. ‘The last census gives a pop. exceeding 60,000, 
and the last returns give an import of 2,500 coyans 
of rice. Now 60,000 souls, at a moderate calculation, 
will consume 5,000,000 gantangs of rice per annum, 
from which deduct the import (2,500 coyans or 
2,000,000 gantangs) gives a local produce of 3,000,000 
gantangs of rice, equal in value to a lac and a half 
of dollars. A fair levy of the tenth on this produce, 
without including all other kinds of produce, ought 
to yield something far beyond the present nominal 
land revenueof M.” M.isestimated tocomprise alittle 
under 1,000sq.m., say 600,000 acres. Of these proba- 
bly not more than 30,000 acres are under cultivation 
at present; and allowing for roads, rivers, &e., there 
are some 500,000 acres of first-rate land available to 
the agriculturist. Of the fertility of the land of M. 
no one can doubt who has travelled into the interior, 
nor of its admirable adaptation for every species of 
tropical cultivation. ‘The climate is noted as being 
‘one of the most salubrious in India, and labour is 
easily procurable. It is indeed surprising that, under 
all d favourable circumstances, M. should have 
continued so completely unknown, till lately, when 
some sugar planters visited the country, and were 
fully impressed with the great advantages it possesses 
for that cultivation. ‘There is no description of tro- 
pical cnltivation that does not afford every prospect 
of success to the agriculturist in M. Of the capa- 
lity of the land for sugar-cultivation a high opinion 
has been recorded by competent judges. rcoffee 
grown by the natives in various parts, for their own 
consnmption—in very small quantities, it is true, for 
they are no great consumers of the berry—affords 











f | beds. 


ample proof of what would probably be the result of 
coffee-cultivation on a more extended scale. Spices 
mnot but succeed admirably. ‘They have sneceeded 
Penang and Singapore, while M., so far from fall- 
ing short in the adaptation of its land for this culti- 
vation, is probably superiorto both. Cocoa-nut trees 
thrive most Iuxuriantly, not only on the sea face, but 
to a far distance inland, and this withont what may 
be called cultivation; that is, the nut is planted and 
left to grow without further care or attention. Plane 
tations of this kind may be pointed out where trees 
of 4 or 5 years are in bearing, offering to a small 
capitalist, who would really cultivate the tree, an al- 
most certain profitable return after a few years. Yet, 
with all these natural advantages, M. to this day ro- 
mains nearly as much unknown as the interior of an 
African settlement. 

Tin] M. and the adjacent Malavan states have always been 
taamefor the quantity af in found In team, but only of ate 
years that mach has been found within what are now the Tits 
Uf the British possessions, Some fortunate discoveries of rich 
localities have given an impetus tothe mining speculations whieh 
now employ several thousands of Chinese, and tend greatly to 
the prosperity of the place, As before mentioned, the interior of 
M. is a succession of undulations.—of low lands mostly turned: 
Into rice-fields, separated by gentiy rising, what are called gnt- 
dlen-landa, ‘These low lands, or valleys, have every appearanies 
of being the beds of former, ft may be antedilavian streams, lend- 
ing into or from some mighty river, Its in these apparent beds 
fof streams, and in them only, that the tin is found, all on ane 
fpparent level, but of course in some parts, at a greater depth 
than in others froin the present surface, giving rise tothe impres- 
sion that the whole mast bave been washed down from some 
mountainous tin locality in former ages. and deposited in these 

‘Some of these workings are rich as to sive one very 
tach the idea of sbovelling out dollars from a wide excavation 
In the ground. It is almost wholly tin, the washing it under- 
oes probably not carrying off more than one-Bfth of the mass, 
‘Throughout the i there are now aout a couple of hn= 

















the increase. ‘The quantity of tin exported from M. daring 1847 
‘was 16,243 piculs, while daring nine months of 1848, from Jan 

end of wber, the quantity exported was 17,257 
picals. ‘The revenue derived from tin is now becoming consider- 
ble. All the neighbouring states are more or less rich in tin, 
"The beds of ancient streams, if such they be, appear to intersect 
‘the peninsula in all directions. Pérgh and Kaidntén yleld large 
‘quantities of the ore, and probably Jobore would do the same, 
rere the search and working daly encouraged there. 

Trade] About the middle and latter end of the 
last cent., ae still a = of great aie 
importance, being the only European settlement in 
the Straits, and the sole depot for the produce of the 
Malayan states and islands; but towards the close of 
the cent. the establishment of Pinang drew off the 
trade to the N end of the Straits, and thirty years 
afterwards the more favourable position of Singa- 

re completed her commercial downfall. She is no 
longer a depot of trade, and her imports are wholly. 
confined to articles required for the consumption of 
the pop. ‘The returns of M. trade exhibit for the 
year 1847-48: 

: 2 + 1638478 
ports, + , . 101A 

‘The imports consisted Gnd of rice eee 
and Singapore, with opium and piece-goods from the 
JJatter place, and tin from the adjacent Malayan 

ates. The exports consist of tin and treasure to 
‘Singapore, opium and piece-goods to the adjaci 
Malayan states. But besides this small maritime 
trade, M. has a constant trading intercourse with all 
the surrounding petty Malayan states, of which no 
returns are furnished, nor indeed would it be prac- 
ticable to obtain them with any degree of correct~ 
ness, She may be said to feed the people of these 
states, for it is from M. that their supplies of rice 

fare chiefly obtained in barter for tin, gutta-percha, 
and other inferior articles. In 1828, Mr. Fallarton, 
‘of the straits, contemplated mak- 
ing M. the ‘of the Straits settlements. |He 
‘gave his reasons for such a measure as follows: “Iu. 
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the first place, it is the ancient seat of European’ 
government, has been so for more than 200 years, as 
such it is known and respected by all the surround- 
ing Mulay states, of which indeed it is the capital. 
‘The salubrity of its climate has long been established. 
It is more centrically situated, within two days’ sail 
‘of Singapore, and four of Penang. In the 
supplies to troops, &c., it commands infinitely greater 
resourees than either of the others, particularly for 
Europeans, and is admirably calculated for the cen- 
tral station and depot for whatever force it may be 
determined to collect together for the defence of the 
whole. ‘The fortifications are indeed destroyed, but 
in this respect it is only on a footing of the other 
settlements. At Singapore none have yet been 
erected, and those at Penang are worse than useless. 
Supposing it advisable to establish one of the stations 
ns a place of strength and depot for troops and stores, 
the local position of Malaeca is infinitely more fa- 
vourable than either of the others. Being on the 
continent it commands an interior, and owing to the 
shoal water no ship can approach so as to bring its 
guns to bear on any works on shore. It 
moreover, what none of the others can be said t 
‘possess—an indigenous and attached pop. In a poli 
tical point of view, itis conveniently situated for m 
taining such a degree of influence over all the Malay 
states as would prevent their falling under Siamese 
dominion, and it is besides near enough to the S 
end of the Straits, to watch the proceedings of the 
Netherlands government.” To these considerations, 
Mr. Blundell adds: “ Suppose, in fact, that to hap- 
pen to Singapore which has alrendy happened to M., 
—the entire withdrawal of her trade,—what would 
then become of her? _In a very few years she would 
be a perfect ruin, abandoned altogether perhaps 
while M. under similar cirenmstances, notwithstan 
ing the neglect she has suffered, has, since the with- 
drawal of her trade, donbled her pop.. and probably 
more than quintupled her agricultaral produce. In 
1828, according to Newbold, the pop. of M. was 
34,000; the quantity of grain (paddy) reaped was 
estimated at 491,000 gantangs; and the quantity im- 
Ported at about 4,500 coyans. In 1848, the pop. 
‘was 60,000, and the import much the same as in 
1828. Consequently, the increase of production dur- 
ing these 20 years has been sufficient to support a 
PoP. 9f 80,000 souls.” Tr must be borne in mind,” 

e adds, “that M. has the prestige of antiquity at- 
tached to her; that her well-authenticated annals 
reach back several centuries, ‘during which they re- 
cord noble feats of arms both native and European, 
anda f commercial splendour and magnit 
cence rivalling that of Tyre or Venice; that her very 
name is held in veneration by the Malays, who look 
fo M.as the chief seat of their literature, and. the 
chief source of their Inws and customs; and that 
such is the attachment of the Malay to ‘all that is 
ancient, either in name or family, that the very word 
Malacca has a peculiarly attractive sound to him. 
‘The consequence is, that not only what may be 
the indigenous pop., but the immigrants from 

+ surrounding states, look to M. as, in some measure, 
their mother-country, and are far from considerin, 
themselves as strangers when settled in it, All these 
circumstances, combined with the undispnted para- 
mount power of the British government in these 
parts, tend to give an influence to the possession of 

. which, judiciously exerted, ought to prove instrn- 
mental in the gradual improvement and civilization 
of the states of the Peninsula.” 

Maracca, a town the origin and early history of 
which has been briefly sketched in the preceding arti- 
cle, sitnated on the SW coast of the Malay peninsula, 
in 2° 11’ N lat, and 102° 16’ E long. When taken 
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of | ated close to the shore. A small fort, which ae 


ig | fruit are easily procurable. The export trade 





by the Portuguese in 1509, itis said to havee 
along the shore abont 3 m.; and to have been 
by a river into two parts joined by a bridge, Ithnl | 
a mosque and_a palace built of stone, but the other 

houses were of wood. Its fortifications have been suf 
fered to fall completely intodecay. ‘The town is siti- 





commanded the Ianding-place, but is now of lit 
service, is divided from the town by a shallow little | 
brook which at high water gives access to boats, and 
over which is a draw-bridge; and within its walls is _{} 
the residence of the governor, and of most of the |} 
British inhabitants. On the top of a small hill,in || 
the middle of the fort, are the ruins of an old Portu- |} 
guese church, in front of which is now a signal:sta: 
tion and lighthouse. On the opposite side of this 
hill, is the old stadthouse, tmilt of brick in the sulk 
stantial style of the old Dutch architecture. Open 
spaces of grass shaded by fine old trees, with Enno- 
pean honges around them, form the eentral part afi 
town, which is surrounded by streets and lanes of 
native houses. The town itself is neither large nor | 
handsome. The streets are narrow, and the roals 
sandy. ‘The best houses are large and commodions, 
built with thin walls of brick or stone, ‘The lower 
floors are paved with square bricks, and not matted 
but the upper floors are made of boards, and the 
sloping roofs covered with pantiles. The windows 
are of rattan, with shutters which fold back against 
the wall. ‘The honses of the poorer classes'are con- 
structed of wood, and thatched with the leaves of the 
cocoa-nut, while some of the poorest live in huts 
of bamboo and palm leaves. Many Chinese houses 
of the better class are ornamented with srvleseee 
carving, painting, and gilding. The principal inha 
bitants have garden-honses a mile or two from the 
town, which they visit in the morning and evening; 
and, besides these, have also country-seats about 20 
m. inland, to which they retire in the fruit-season to 
enjoy the produce of their orchards. ‘There are few 
British among the inhabitants, except those who are 
employed in the service of government, and only a 
few Dutch who are natives of Holland; but the de- 
scendants of Europeans, especially of the Portnguese, 
are numerons. The Malay pop. is considerable; and 
the number of Chinese in the town and suburbs 
estimated at 10,000, ‘The Chinese are the principal 
mechanics in the place; the Malays are too indolent 
to practise any laborious arts, and living is so cheap 
that it is difficult to induce them to labour with any 
degree of regularity, ‘They are also the most indus 
trious cultivators ‘of the ground; and have many 
plantations of maize, sugar-eane, and culinary vege 
tables in the suburbs. ‘The principal manufactures 
are arms, cutlery, coarse cloth worn by the Malays, 
and cordage made sometimes of the cocoa-nnt fibres, 
but most commonly of the cane.—The trade of M. 
is very trifling, having been superseded by that of 
Penang, both as a place of commerce and of refresh- 
ment. European and Chinese articles bear nearly 
the same price as they do in Bengal. ‘The port is 
perfectly free, there being no customs, tolls, or du- 
ties; and supplies of poultry, fish, vegetables, pe 
or 


















merly consisted of all the produce ofthe Straits and 
eastern ports, such as tin, pepper, beche-de-mer, 
ago, rattans, canes, elephants’ teeth, and gold dust. 
At present the chief exports are some 20,000 piculs 
of tin, and the walking-canes which bear the name 
of the place. ‘The county apa. from Caleutt 10 
the Malay coast, used to bring sees piece-goods, 
silks, and dollars. The present imports are iy 
confined to rice from Aracan, and various 
from China. During the Dutch govern 
opium was bought on their East India 
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account by the governor, who, with the fiscal and 
skahbunder, were the principal merchants. Large 
ships carnot approach nearer than 3or 4m. At 
low water, the sands are bare a mile from shore. 
‘The roads in the vicinity of the town are good, and 
finely macadamized with a ferraginous clay which 
hardens on exposure to the air. ‘The Dutch laws 
were administered by a fiseal, who acted as judge 
both in evil and criminal eases but in eauies of 
importance a jury of 7 persons was empanns and 
tho proceedings o the court subsaited to the inepec- 
tion of the governor. Under British regime, all the 
native chiefs have been deprived of their feudal au- 
thority; and justice is chiefly administered by a few 
Enropean magistrates, by whom a eourt-of-session 
is held oceasionally. ‘There isn Portuguese church, 
with two or three priests, in M.; and an English 
school, kept by a native of Bengal; but the opulent 
Dutch residents send their children to be educated 
in Calcutta, ‘The garrison consists of a battalion of 
Bengal sepoys, and a company of Bengal native ar- 
llr Among the curiosities of M- may be noticed 
the Chinese burying-ground, which covers a large 
hill about 2m. from the town. The graves are lined 
and arched with brick, and a tall apace around 
each is enclosed by a wall about half-a-vard high. 
A Protestant mission was commenced in M. in 1815 
‘aby the late Dr. Milne, who immediately established 
2 Chinese school here, and brought from Canton a 
Chinese teacher and printers. In 1818, Dr. Morri- 
son founded an Anglo-Chin college here, which 
has since been removed to Singapore. The Porta- 
guese support a few schools; and the London Mis- 
sionary society has several in operation. 
MALACCA PASSAGE, a channel of the East- 
em seas, between Palo-Wai and the coast of Su- 
matra, about 13 m. long. 


|, the narrow sea between the island 
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40 that in the strats o€ Singapore they sometinies set for 6 hoore 
in toe dneton, and then 12 tS nthe oppose, “hey are 
frequently very tapkd and at some places run in eddies. 


MALACOTTA, an unvalled town of Senegambia, 
Vv. 





‘blows | nada, 


ranges, is per- | part 
cearrents of the | sheltered by lofty mountains, whose tops are fre~ 





in the country of Konkadu, 42 m. SE of Satadu. 
‘The honses are built of split cane plastered with 
mud. ‘The inhabitants are industrions; they work 
in iron, and manufacture soap from ground-nut oil. 

MALACZKA, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
and 21 m..N of Presbarg. 

MALADETTA, a mountain of Spain, in N lat, 
48° 88’, E long. 0° 47’, the highest among the Pyre- 
nees, in the prov. of Huesea, to the W of the sonrees 
of the Garonne. It has an alt, in its E summit, 
known as the Pic-de-Neton, of 11,424 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

MALADGIA, a river of Upper Guinea, rising 
near Kafin; flowing SW; and falling into the At- 
lantic, under the name of the Somo, about 30 m. N 
of the town of Sierra-Leone. 

MALAGA, a maritime province of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, bounded on the N by the provs. of Seville 
and Cordova; on the E by that of Granada; on the 
S by the Mediterranean; and on the W hy Seville, 
From the mountains of Alhama on the E, to those 
of Ronda on the W, it has a length of 92'm, ‘The 
rivers Genil and Salado form its N limits; on the W 

juadiaro; its centre is watered by the 
Guadaljoree; and its E by the Rio-Velez. Its moun- 
tainous districts are intersected by numerous valleys, 
which are celebrated for their fruits, especially rai- 
sins, The sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, and the 
palm-tree, find a congenial climate in this region of 
—The prov. of M., as administratively arrang- 
in 1822, is bounded on the N by that of Cordova; 
on the E by the new prov. of Grenada; on the S by 
the Mediterranean; on the W by Cadiz; and on the 
NW by Seville. ‘The Sierra-de-Antequera, and its 
ramifications, cover its NE part; and the Sierra- 
Ronda, its NW. It had a pop. of 388,442 in 1835; 
and of 438,000 in 1849. 

‘MaLaca, a city of Spain, the cap. of the above 
prov., situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
N lat. 36° 43’, W long. 4° 267, 55. m. WSW of Gra- 
m. ENE of Gibraltar, and 253 m.S by W 
of Madrid, Iti bile atthe inland extremity of a 

p bay presenting a superb outline of coast, and cut 
obliquely into the Une of const abont SW and NE, 
with a large plain to the N.—‘The rivers Gua- 
dalmedina and Guadaljoree discharge their waters 
at this place into the ocean, after traversing a suc- 
cession of the most fertile valleys in Europe, in 
which are produced those fruits with whieh the city 
carries on. so extensive a trade. ‘The principal 
portion of the city is on the 1, bank of the rie 
ver; that on the W side is properly speaking only 
a large suburb. ‘The bed of the river, which is 
80 yds, wide, may be crossed. dry-foot, the greater 
of the year. On the E and W the city is 



































quently covered with snow daring winter, but their 
sides are clothed with vineyands, and plantations of 
olive, almond, orange, and lemon-trees. On one of 
these to the NE is an old Moorish fortress called 

ibral-Faro (a), built in 1280, which is of vast ex- 
t, and commandsthe town. “Thesquare pile of the 
¢hedral, surmounted by its lofty steeple,—the hug 
by—the towers and spires of 
other churches and convents mingling with the snowy 
kiosks,—the Alameda with its regular buildings and 
lines of blooming shrubs,—the rows of warehouses, 
freshly coloured, on the shore,—the piers projecting 
into the sea, and on the other side of the city, the ru~ 
inous and antiqne air of the habitations,—are the dis- 
gushing features of M..as viewed from this height. 
On the coast beyond the city rises the lofty chimney 

i 7 erected by an English- 
man to smelt the ore yielded by the neighbouri 
mountains, and to pollute the pure blue sky of Sj 
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and beyond for leagues extends the Vega, bounded | viets. On the lower slope of the castle-hill is the 
onthe N by a range of mountains of bold outline, | Protestant cemetery, the only ground in Spain 
and on the W by the Sierra-de-Mija, which runs | propriated by law to the burial of Protestants, Itis_|| 
allel to the coast till it sinks to a long low point | shaded by cypresses, and overlooks the sea. ‘The |} 
in the direetion of Gibraltar. On the strip of eulti- | Alameda or public walk is also very fine, connie 
vated land between this chain and the sea, lies, | of a promenade 80 ft. wide, planted with orange 
sparkling from the bosom of groves, the white village | oleander trees; beyond these, on each side, are cate 
of Churriana, a favourite resort of the citizens of M. | riage-ways; at a further distance are rows of build 
‘The southern side of the castle-hill is very precipi- | ing; and at the extremity is a beautiful marble foun- | 
tous and craggy, scantily feathered with slirubs and | tain. A new quarter, near the Alameda, built by | 
underwood. Atits foot, the long mole, terminated by | the rich merchants, English and native, is handsome, 
the lighthouse, stretches into the sea, and beyond |—The pop. of M. in 1826 was 51,889; in 1845, 
extends in far horizon the Mediterranean, of the soft- | 65,865. It has often been reduced by yellow fever 
est blue, with here and there a snow-white sail] Men of all conditions wear light stuif jackets, of 
gleaming on its unruttied surface. To the E, the | bright or a dark colour, with a red band round the 
view is broken by the vellow towers of the Gibralfaro | body, and a low hat with two black silk tufts at the — 
above, and by the wild. outline of the craggy steep.” | side, 
A little above the town, and on the same hill, is} ‘The principal manufactures are linen and woollen 
* another fort, stretching quite down to the city, | fabrics, sail-eloth, paper, hats, leather, and soup, 
called Alcazaba (6), which must have been a| There are also two iron-founderies, and a cigar mi- 
lace of considerable strength, but is now decayed. | nufactory. ‘The latter establishment employs 700 
he city itself is surrounded by a double wall, with | women and children. ‘The best cigars are made en- 
9 and a number ‘of stately towers. The | tirely of Havana tobacco, and are sold at the cg 
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W ide of the barbour ls alto defended by two bas- | at the rate of 80 reales fellon per 100, or about 

tions placed on small rounded moles. From a dis-| English each. The second quality cost 18 

fanco the appearance of M. is striking, bat it falls off vellon per 100.—The harbour of M. is capable of |] 
t tly on close inspection. Its aspect has a yellow- | containing about 400 merchant-vessels and 20 is 








sh tone, similar to that of Palermo. The streets are | of-the-line; those of the greatest burden may. 

narrow, some of them not exceeding 8 ft. in width; | up close to the quays. Ships may enter with 
the houses are high and large, and in general each has | winds, and are perfeetly sheltered, particularly from 
a court into which the windows open. Shade, and | the N’ and W winds, which are most violent on this 
Perhaps a greater eurrent of air are thus procured, | const. A fine mole (c c), 700 yds. in length, rans 
wut the appearance of things is much impaired. The | out into the sea, and two smaller ones (e a1 | f) have 
been subsequently built. In 1848, 479 foreign, and 
548 Spanish vessels, entered the port. —The most 





ported, chiefly to the United. and S. America; — 
but not a little finds its way into the English market 
under the name of ‘old brown,’ or perchance ‘curi- |] 
ously old dry sherry.’ The first vintage or gather- | 
ing of grapes commences in June, after which the 
grapes are dried in the sun, and 
art of Europe, under the name of 
In September a second crop is 
is made a species of wine resembling sherry, but not 
jual to it: in October and November is made the 
calebrated ‘Malaga or mountain-wine, once in great 
request in England. Of the other kinds of wine 
made in the neighbourhood, several are more valued 
in other countries than in Britain. ‘The best sweet 
Fines Massael a very luscious win Lacyme | 
= ti, of a pale amber or cowslip colour; and Vino- 
public buildings are obscured by private houses, and | de-Guindas, or ing, which however is made 
the city doesnot even contain a good square, for | from the grape, an. 
what is called the large square has no pretensions to 
the name, and is remarkable only for a good foun- 
tain. ‘The edifices in M. which most attract the at- 
tention of travellers are the eustom-house and the 
cathedral. ‘The former (d) is beautifal and majes- 
te building, erste in 1792, partly onthe 
ancient castle of Alcazaba, ‘The cathedral (A) is 
large, but, like the other churches, is obstructed 
ivate houses. It is partly of Roman, and 
ish architecture, though erected in the 
cent., with a spire 270 ft. high. The interior, finished 
with exquisite taste, forms an oblong spheroid, with 
® row of Corinthian pillars, around which is the 
have. The roof is divided into a number of small 
circular domes. ‘The choir is exquisitely carved. 
i is in front of the cathedral, and 
though a good building, is altogether eclipsed by its 
more lofty and ornamented rival. Among the other 
public buildings are 4 hospitals, a royal eollege of 
medicine, a foundling-asylum, and a depot for con- | remained 
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IM, de Roa, Malaga, sa fondacion, ie. Mavvid,.1627. | MALATIVOE, or Mauesertvor, a town and fo 
‘4to.—Inglis’s Spain —Sir A, i Spain ond | tress of the island of Ceylon. Tt i¢ advantageously 


ito. 
Bforoceo, Lond. 1831. 2 vols. $x0.—Seott's and 
Granada, ond. 1838. 2. yols. 8v0.—Swamer in 
Andalusia, Lond. 1889. 2' vals, Sy0. 

MALAGA, a township of Montue co.. Ohio, U.S., 
420m. E of Columbus. Pop. 1444—“Nlso w village 
in Gloucester cos in New Jerey, 55 m. SW of 
‘Trenton. y 

MALAGON, an ancient town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 12 m. NNW of Cindad-Real. Pop. 3,000, 

MALAHIDE, a parish containing a village of the 
‘same name, in co. Dublin, Area 1,125 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,265; in 1841, 1,889. ‘The estuary of the 
Brondmeadow-water, commonly called the bay of 
M,, bounds the N side of the parish. It measures 3 
m. in length, and 1} m. in breadth; but is nearly all 
dry at low water—The village stands on the shore 
of Broadmendow-water estuary, closely adjacent to 
the Dublin and railway, 3m. E by S of 
Swords. It is well-built, and beautifully situated. 
‘The castle of M., the seat of Lord Talbot-de-Mala- 
hide, stands amidst a rich demesne, a 4 m. SW by 
Sof the-illage. “The original pile is suid to have 
deen built in the reign of Henry IT. It stands on a 
comparatively lofty limestone rock, and commands a 
fine view of the village and bay. 

MALAISIE, a name given by French geographers 
to what is generally known among English writers 
as the Eastern archi ‘comprising the archi- 
pelagoes of the Philippines and Moluccas, the Sunda 
islands, Celebes, and Borneo, with the smaller adja- 
cent islands. 

MALAKURI, a Mandingo town on the Sierra 
Leone coast, on the 1. bank of the Maladjia, 20 m. 
NNW of Kambia. 

MALALAIS, a small island in the sea of Min- 
doro, in N lat. 11° 18%, E long. 120° 51’. 

MALALEO, a small harbour on the NE coast of 
the island of Tappa, in the Eastern seas, in S lat. 0° 
6, E long, 123° 85°. 

‘MALAMOCCO, a small town of Anstrian Italy, 
situated on an island in the gulf of Venice, 5 m. SSE 
of Venice, in N lat, 45° 22’, E long. 12° 20 

MALANEO I! two small islands in the 
N. Pacific, near the E coast of the island of Lugon, 
in N lat. 18° 2. 

MALANS, « town of Switzerland, in the eant. of 
the Grisons, 4 m. SSE of Mayenfeld, on the Lan- 
quart. Pop. 912, chiefly Protestants. 

MALAPANE, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, 12 m. E of Oppelo, on the 1. bank of 2 small 
stream of the same name, an affluent of the Oder. 
‘There are extensive iron-works here. 

MALAR. See Maxtar. 

MALARI, a town of Hindostan, in the Bhotan 
fersitory, 18m of Manat, on the 1. bank of the 















is ka 
“MALASPINA, a small rocky core on the E. coast 

of Patagonia, in S lat. 45° 10’, W long. 66° 31’. 
MALATAYOR (Carr), a cape on the 8 coast of 

the island of Borneo. 

MALATIYAG, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the 

pash. of the same name, 90m.. of Diyarbekir, 15, 

‘Euphrates. 





m. W of the It stands in a fine plain, be- 
tween that river and the on the site of the 
ancient Melitene, once the capital of Armenia Minor, 
but now in ruins. ‘The town contains abont 
3,000 families, who are accustomed to 
winter-months only at M., and the remaining seven 
months at Aspazi, about 4 m.to the S. ‘This spot is 
celebrated for a great battle fought in 572, between 
Justinian and Chosroes.—The pashalik of M. extends 
W from the Euphrates to Derendeh; and N from 
the slopes of the Taurus to the borders of Sivas. 








the Kottiaar, § m. N of the town of Kottiaar, The 
inhabitants are either fishermen or traders in cattle, 
sheep, and poultry, which they procure from the in’ 
terior of the country, and dispose of to the garrison 
sng Fetopeans aeele at ‘Trincomalee. i 
MALATRAH (Care),a promontory on the coust | 
of the Black sea, in the Turkish sanjak of Viza, in | 
N at, 41° 29° 55”. ; 
MALAUCE'NE, a town of France, in the dep, of 
Vaucluse, 18 m. NE of Avignon. Pop. 8,290. i 
MALAUNAY (Saryt Nicitovas px), a town of | 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 6 m.N of | 
| Rouen.’ Pop. 1.529. } 
MALAUZE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
‘Tarn-et-Garonne, 5 m. SW of Moissae. Pop. 1,981, 
MALAVILLY, a town of India, in the proy. of 
Mysore, 27 m. E of Seringapatam. ' It 
large mud fort, separated into two divisions” hy a 
transverse wall. At this place General Harris de- 
feated Tippu in March 1799; in consequence of 
which the latter afterwards sent a detachment to 
destroy the town, bt above 500 houses have since 
been rebuilt. ‘The inhabitants are principally em- 
ployed in smelting iron ore, which is found in the 
vicinity. 
MALAY PENINSULA, a name, in its widest | 
application, given to a narrow peninsular strip ex- | 
tending from the broad mass of the Hindu-Chinese 
peninsula, southwards from the parallel of 13° 30’ N | 
lat. to that of 1° 14’, and between the meridians of 
98° and 104° 17’ E. Its base may be taken along a} 
Tine extending from a point a little SW of Bangkok, 
at the head of the gulf of Siam, on the E, to the 
mouth of the Tavoy river, on the bay of Bengal, on 
the W. The S half of this extensive peninsular for- 
mation, from about the Jat. of 7° 80’, is distingaished 
from the N by a difference in form and direction; 
and is that portion which is occupied by a Malayan 
. Hence some geographers restrict the name 
Miatay peninsula to this sonthern portion: the north- 
ern being known as the isthmus of Kra or Kraw. 
‘The area of the M. peninsula proper is about 61,560 
sq.m. of the ithmns, 21,600 sq.m; making a total | 
83,000 sq.m. ; 
Physical features.) ‘The W coast of the peninsula} 
is thickly fringed with islands of various sizes; and | 
off the E lie several extensive groups, suchas the | 
Eastern Johore archipelago, and the Redang islands, | 
‘The concave $ coast half-embraces the island of { 
Singapore; and an archipelago of several hundreds { 
of islets stretches SE by 8, from the, termination 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 


} 
situated on the bank of a small river, an affluent of i 
{ 





























of the continent to Banka and Billiton. Along the 
sea-borders considerable tracts of flat alluvial land 
occur, consisting principally of white, grey, blue, 
and black clays, wit! 
A range of extremely black quartz and 
‘mountains intersects the peninsula nearly thronghe 
its whole length: sinking towards the 8 extremity, 
d then breaking into isolated ranges whieh rise 
from broad alluvial plains. ‘The main chain attains 
its greatest elevation towards the N extremity of the | 
peninsula; and appears to be a continuation of the 
Chain which commences at the frontier of the Chi- 
nese Ynunan.—From both sides of this chain innu- 
merable small streams descend to either coast; but 
they are almost all choked up at their mouths with 
sand-banks and mud-bars. principal of those 
which discharge their waters along the W coast, are 
the Kedah, the Perak, the Salangor, the Lingi, the 
‘Muar, and the Batu-Pabat or Rio-Formosa. Onithe’ 
F, are the Johore. the Sidili, the Indau, the Re. 


ha varying proportion of silex. 
tie 














i 
the Tingeran, the Tringanu, and the Kiantan. =‘ 
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interior of the country is little known, in consequence 
of the extreme difficulty of penetrating any distance 
into its thick forests and pestilent marshes. “AI- 
though,” says Mr. Logan, “the mediterranean sea 
that washes the W shores of the peninsula is the 
highway between three European colonies planted 
on it, we remain ignorant of the greater part of its 
interior. The very facility of exploring it would 
almost appear to have checked the spirit of adven- 
ture, Accessible by every river along a coast of 
nearly 2,000 m., and intersected in many parts by 
frequented paths, it yet offers to the spectator from 
the Malacea straits, the singular phenomenon ofa land 
whose alluvial shores have long been as familiar to 
us as those of our native country; while, of the 
monntains that rise beyond, the very names, with a 
few exceptions, have never been heard, and we know 
them only as we see them—opaque, misty protuber- 








* ances, breaking the level of the eastern horizon, and 


revealing the existence of an inland region wrapt in 
all the mystery and attractiveness of the unknown.” 

Climate.| ‘The mean temp. of the peninsula, at 
sea-level, is about 80°. Dr. Ward represents the 
Mean annual temp. of Penang, at a mean alt. of 
2,410 ft... to be about 70}°; and the mean annual 
range 10j°. At Malacca the medium temp. for 8 
Years was 80°; and the temp. of the whole year did 
not vary more than 14° or 16°. At Singapore the 
therm. ranges from 68° to 92°, with an average of 
82°. The general climate of the peninsula is cha- 
raeterized by humidity; but it is also subject to 
@roughts, which appear to approach a periodical 
character. ‘The NE monsoon generally blows from 
November to March; and the E coast of the penin- 
sula experiences the full force of this monsoon. The 
SW monsoon prevails from April to October. 

‘Soil and productions.) ‘The soil is not remarkable 
for its fertility: and grain not being raised in suffi- 
cient quantity for the supply of the inhabitants, is 
imported from Bengal and Sumatra, Legumes and 
fruits are abundant and of excellent quality; and 
the sugar-eane and indigo-plant have been intro- 
Guced, Pepper is a valuable production, but is in- 
ferior in quality to that of Java. Within these few 
Years, the forests in the vicinity of Singapore have 
become valuable for the tree whose milky substance 
Yields the gutta-percha of commerce. Ambergris and 
pearls have been procured on the coast; and in the 
interior iron, gold, and tin. ‘The great article of 
export is opium; tin is also sent in considerable 
quantities to China. Besides these articles, the M. 
Peninsula exports bees’ wax, edible-nests, cutch, 
dammer, fish-maws, rice, rattans, shark-fins, betel 
nut, canes, dragon’s blood, ivory, gold-dust, sago, 
aguila-wood, sapan-wood, and hides. See articles 

ALACCA, PENANG, and Six¢aPore.—The zoology 
of the peninsula is varied. ‘Tigers, leopards, apes, 
opossums, the Trichecus dugong, and thinoceroses, 
are found in the forest; buffaloes are the principal 
cattle, and elephants of a highly esteemed breed are 
procured in the forests adjacent to the Siamese ter- 
ritories.—Iron ore is everywhere found, and exists 
in vast profusion in the 8 half of the peninsul 
while tin ore abounds over its whole length and 
breadth. The annual produce of the whole 
sulla has for many years past ranged from 30,000 to 





























40,000 piculs; and including that of the island of 
Banka, reaches probably 100,000 pieuls. About 
20,000 ounces of gold are collected in the peninsula; 


and eopper, silver, and arsenic have been detected in 
small quantities. 


Population] ‘The Malavs. called Khek by the Siamese, and 
Misa by the Birmese, are below the middle stature, but in geme- 
tal well-made. Their complexion is alight Urown with a yellow 
Hinge; their hair long, black, coarse, and shiaing; their eyes are 











irge: their nose is short and small; the mouth, large: the lips 
re thin, and the cheek-bones high. ‘Their average stature sale 
dom exceeds 5 ft. 3 im. or 5 ft. 4in, ‘The free Malays are an Ine 
teligent, active, industrious body of men, engaged like the Chie 

trade and foreign commerce. Many of their prows are 
ine Vessels, and navigated with considerable skill. Tn the 
pursuit of plunder the M. exhibit a striking contrast to the mild 
‘and timid Bengalese: no’ undertaking appears too hazardous to 
their courage, and few erimes are too dreadful for thelr froelty 
to achieve. Even the skill. and courage of Enropeans are some- 
‘times overmatched in conflict with this people. A band of Mie 
lays not exceeding 25 or 30 have been known to board an Burd- 
‘pean vessel of 30 or 40 guns, attack the crew with ther: 


oy 
two or three of them among the crew. ‘Their political constitu- 
ton is formed upon a rude species of feudality, the supreme power. 
Feaiing ima rajah or Ring, who assures the tte of elt Bd 
‘has under him a number of dattus or nobles, each with their nm 
‘spective retainers. ‘The power, however, OF the sultan over hia 
this at fe note oe te arate rama sls 
‘when ‘mpportel y persoal energy and consequent popular, 
Malte and enterpsing habit is formes whlch pervatesevey 
warlike and enterprising habit ‘7 every 
inn of the character, and influences the general conduct of evety 

. Thus the nation is seldom united; and that courage which, 
if properly directed, might become formidable to Eastern Asia, is 
exhausted inthe petty striggles Of cottons tibes and in pe 
‘atial depredations-—Two tres of Sam savages, called JaQony 
Sha ph are spread over the intro forty wiz ey eal 
Peincpaliy nthe hunter sate, ‘They aprenr to bo Mataye athe} 
‘savage state.—In the mountains ofthe ‘central and northern part 
of the peninsula there exists a distinct race of woolly-headed Ne- 
groes, of very diminutive form. 

Bete! called by the natives bear ten 
land of the Malays*is the Guy’ great countey wholly 
ty this race and is now divided ‘inv the Kingdoms 0° ela 
erak, and Salangor inthe W: Johore tn the Se 
oan 


smnail, some of the states numbering 
‘The whole peninsula, 
Siam; bat many of the 


-Henua, or ‘country-people,” Lieut. 
that ‘the nabltantsaf the Fir dance 3 
insula, particalarly those of Rambowe. jong or Semoo- 
Jong. dohole and Serimenant, derive ther origin from the great 
Parent-state of Menangeabowe in Sumatra more dircetly than 
those of the other states. “This peculiarity, with respect 0 
Rumbowe only, has been cursorily noticed by Marsden and Rafe 
fles. ‘The former, quoting the Transactions of the Batavian #0- 
clety, observes that the interior boundaries of the Malacca terri- 
tory, ‘are the monntains of Rumbowe. inhabited by a Malayan 
Beople named Menang-cabow: and Mount Ophir, called by the 
natives Gunong-Ledang. These limita, say they, it is impractl- 
cable for an European to pass; the whole coast, for some leagues 
from the sea, being either a morass or impenetrable forest; and 
these natural dificultles are aggravated by the treacherous aid, 
Dloodthirsty character of the natives.” If we give the author of 
this unpromising account due credit for veracity, we must, at the 
acknowledge,” continues Lieut. Newbold, “that the 
progress of civilization ami 











erienced nothing but kindness and hospital 
Tents Sir Stamford Raffles, ina letter to Mr. 
this state: *Inland of Malacca, about 60m, Is situated 
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from the heart of Sumatra settled in the interior of the peninsula, 
ig matter of 


conjecture. It is generally admitted that Sin 

find the extromityof the peninsula were peopled by a colony from 

Snmatra in the middle of the 12th cent, by the descendants of 

‘which Malacea was founded, nearly a cent. subsequent, as. well 

‘ag other places on the sea-coast,— ang. Trin 

wo, fe. Antecedent to this the coast of the peninsula and ad- 
a 


erin 
the woly hale and thick lp of the Papuan, “The Main 


ever, ibe the i 
{O'F ore recent and dee eigen frm Soman 


Malay language] It is somewhat singular that a 
nation thus incessantly engaged in feats of arin, 
should have a language whieh is esteemed more 
lished and harmonious than any other eastern dia- 
ect. It abounds in liquids and vowels, and has 
been termed the Italian of the East, or “of the 
monosyllabic languages.” Tt is understood in almost 
every part of Southern Asia. In fact, throughout 
the islands from Malacca to the most eastern island, 


and even to ; the same language may be 
traced, and they are all derived from the monosy]- 
labie group. It is chiefly the Malay and Javanese 






‘ 
| =the fanguages of the two most powerful, civilized, 
| “and enterprising of the archipelage —-which are found 
in other tongues from Madagascar to Easter 
and from Formosa to New Zealand. The evidence 
for this exists in the words themselves, and their 
being pure and numerous as we approach Sumatra 
and Java, the original countries of the Malay and 
Javanese nations, and corrupt and unfrequent as we 
reeede from them. ‘The inferior civilization of the 
people of the countries of the Asiatic continent has 
exeluded Malayan from this language; a grovelling 
condition of society has excluded them from those 
of the tribes of Australia, and insuperable physical 
obstacles from those of America. Within the Ma- 
Jayan archipelago the Malay and Javanese 
have been communicated to others by eonquest, set- 
flement, or colonization and commerce; while to 
ir and the islands of the Pacific they have 
been communicated by the accidents of tempests, 
Chinese prows, or flets of prows. ‘The insular eha- 
racter of the whole region over which a Malayan 
| tas been disseminated, and the periodical 
‘ 
iy 








winds prevailing within it, which, on a superficial 
‘Yiew, appear obstacles, are, in truth, the trae eauses 
‘of the ination; for had the region in question 
been a continent, stretching north and south like 
America, no eee a one language could 
we taken furd.) The Malay is said to 
want Infexlon, whether fo exrest relate, umber, 
gender, time, or mood: juxtaposition is every thing 
in it, It is written in the Arabic character, modified 
by increasing the number of diacritical points; and 
hhas received from that language so many terms that 
‘Thanberg supposed it to be a dialect of the Arabic. 
|{ It is said, by others, to be derived from the Sanserit 
and to have received the Arubic terms, only in conse 
H ead of the introduction of the Mahommedan faith. 
| falayan literature consists chiefly of transcripts ai 
versions of the koran, commentaries on Mahomme- 
dan law, and pee by ames and prose. The 
sonrces of all the poetic legends are the 

|{ Javanese and the Arabic languages. ‘The college of 
Malacca has been removed to Sin; and united 

|{ to the Malay college founded there by Sir Stamford 
Ratiles.—"The religion professed by the Malayan 
prior. to thoie, conversion 0. Mahommedan. 
, was probably some modification of that of the 
Hindus. The modern Malays are of the Suni sect: 
but do not possess much of the bigotry so common 




















where founded Singapore, 
y | ous inbadiant beck bere thee 





Malacea regularly celebrate the anniversary festivals 
of their ows religion. 3 


History] The peninsula of Malaces is 


2) by the natives extled 
Malaya. of * the land ‘Malays: and 


‘ancestors of tlie present 
‘were adventurers from Sumatra, who 
1n the 12th cent. migrated to the SE extremity of the peninsula, 
‘and gradually drove the indigen- 
‘mountains. Up to 
‘Sultan Mabornined 





MAL-BAY, an indentation of the coast of co. 
Clare, between Hag’s-head and Donegal-point. It 
has a length of 13} m.; but nowhere penetrates the 
land above 3 m. 

MAL-BAY, an indentation of the coast of Lower 
Canada, in the co. of Gaspé, to the SW of Gaspé 
bay. It is about 6 m. deep, and 6 m. in width at 
its entrance. Near its S point is a rock which rises 
to the height of 200 ft., and which is penetrated by 
8 natural arches, the central one of which is spacious 
enongh to admit of the of a vessel in full 
sail.—Also a river which has its source in the Mon- 
tagnes-des-Roches, in the co. of Saguenay; rans S 
between the seignories of Murray-Bay and Mount- 
Murray, and empties itself into the St. Lawrence at 
the head of the bay of the same name. 

MALBERG, or Marunexc, a town of Lower 
Austria, in the circle and 111 m. N of Korneuburg. 
Pop. 1,101. The locality is noted for its wine— 
‘Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, 
regency and 21 m. N of Trives. Pop. 930. It has 
iron-works. 

MALBOROUGH, a parish in Devonshire, 4 m. 
SW by S of King’s-bridge. Area 5,200 acres. Pop. 
‘in 1831, 1,604; in 1841, 1,951. 

MALBORG. See Mantexncro. 

MALBORGET, a market-town of Austria, in 
Hilyria, in the gov. of Laybach, circle and 26 m, 
WSW of Villach, on the Fella. ‘It has several iron 
and steel works. 

MALBOSC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Ardéche, cant. and 5 m. SW of Les Vans, near 
the Céze and Gagnire, Pop. 1,036. It has mines 
of antimony. a 

MALBOUCHARS, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Hante-Saone, cant. and 5 m. NE of 
Lure. Pop. 650. It has a glass-work. 

MALCATTA, a river of Lower Guinea, supposed 
to he a tributary of the Congo or Zaire. 

MALCENCE, a comuuse of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, and dep. of Luingne. Pop. 
297. > 

MALCHIN, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and duchy of Mecklenburg-Giis- 
trow, 6 m. SSW of Ne n,and 24 m. ESE of 
Gustrow, on the Peene, between Lakes Malchinschen 
and Kummerowschen. Pop. 8,852. It possesses ex- 
tensive breweries and distilleries of, brandy, several 
manufactories of cloth, 2 bleacheries, a dye-work, 
several tanneries, a tory of needles, a nail- 
work, copper and tin foundries, 2 soap-works, ma-_, 
nufactories of tiles and of pipes, &c—Lake Malehin, 




















Which Ties to the SW of the town, is 6 m. in lengtlt 
ll 





— ‘Western Mahommedans. The Chinese at 
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from NE to SW, and about a mile in breadth. It 
discharges itself by the Peene into the Kummerow- 
schen-xee. 

MALCHOW, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and duchy of Mecklenburg-Giis- 
trow, 14 m. WSW of Waren, and 24 m. SSE of 
Gustrow, on an island, in the lake of the same name. 
Pop. 2,887, It has extensive manufactories of cloth, 
soveral tanneries, a manufactory of needles, a nail- 
work, a tin-foundry, and 4 distilleries of brandy. 

MALDA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bengal, district and 60 m. SW of Dinagepore, on an 
eminence, near the 1. bank of the Mahanada, and a 
little to the N of the ruins of Gour. In 1808 it con- 
sisted of about 8,000 houses, generally of the most 
miserable description, and closely huddled together. 
It formerly contained several French and Dutch 

factories. “The locality is noted for its mangoes; but 
in the immediate vicinity of the town the fruit is 
much infested by an insect of the curculio species, 
by which it is rendered unfit for use. 

MALDEGHEM, a department, commune, and 
town of Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and 
arrond. of Ghent. Pop. of dep. 6,537. The town is 
‘17 m. NW of Ghent. ‘Pop. 2,003. It has several 
tanneries and printing-mills, and carries on a consi- 
derable trade in timber and cattle—Also a com- 
mune in the same prov. and dep. of Auwegem. 
Pop. 417. 

MALDEN, a parish in Surrey, 2} m.N by W of 
Ewell, on the Hogg’s Mill river, and on the London 
and South-West railway. Area 1,260 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 209; in 1841, 332, 

MALDEN, a township of Middlesex co, in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. S.on the Mystic river, 
opposite Charlestown, with which it is eopnected by 
a bridge, and 5 m.N of Boston. It has an i 
surface, and contains a considerable extent of salt 
meadow land. Pop. in 1841, 2,514.—Also a village 
of Sangerties township, Ulster eo., in the state and 
112 m. N of New York, and 43 m. S by W of Al- 
bany, on the W side of Hudson river. 

MALDEN-BRIDGE, a village of Chatham town- 
ship, Columbia co., in the state of New York, 16 m. 
S by E of Albany, on Kinderhook ereek. Pop. in 
1840,"about 250. 

MAL-DI-VENTRE, an islet off the W coast of 
Sardinia, in N lat. 89° 35’, E long. 8° 15%, to the NW 
of the gulf of Oristano. 

LDIVES, a cluster of small coral islands and 

reefs in the Indian ocean, extending from 0° 40’ S 
lat. to 7° 6°N; and between 72° 48’ and 73° 48° E 
long. ‘The entire chain has a length of 466 geog. m.; 
Dut in mo part exceeds 46 or 48 m, in breadth. It 
is divided into 17 groups called atolls, which are 
most of them round; some, however, are of an oval 
form. ‘These groups are separated from each other 
by narrow channels, which are unsafe for ships of 
burden, the bottom being coral, and the anchorage 
very near the shore, which is lined with rocks, and 
on which the surge of the Indian ocean beats with 
incessant fury. ‘The larger islands are inhabited, 
and are clothed with wood, chiefly palms; but a 
great proportion of the chain consists of mere rocks, 
roeky shoals, and sand-banks, which are flooded at 
ring-tides. The word atoll or atollon, used to sig- 

nify the groups into which the M. are divided, means 
in strictness only the chaplet or circle of coral on 
which the islands rest, and which encloses them. 
‘This in many places scarcely attains the surface of 
the water; in others, it forms a long sandy beach, 
perhaps less than 6 fi. above sea-level. ‘The highest 
land in the group does not exceed 20 ft. above sea- 
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in the article Cuacos ArcurreLaco. 


‘The natives 





level. The structure of these atolls is described | lik 


observe the atolls to be wasting away. In some 
the cocoa-nut trees are standing in the water; 
in another the black soil of the island is dis 













an island in Pady-Polo atoll is entirely gone, but 
is marked by benyaat 08 in the water. They | 
say that some islands have disappeared entirely; and | 
fnstance near the island Wardu rocky shoal, whieh 
they say, was once an island in the atoll Milla-Doue, 
Some of the onter edges of the island have fallen || 
into the sea, which is fathomless in those parts, It 
is, however, acknowledged that reefs haye arisen front 
the water, and gradually formed islands; and the | 
inhabitants of Malé remember the outer edge of. a | 
circular reef in their harbour to have had 2 fath. in 
the shoalest part, which 1s now dry at low water, 
Commerce.) ‘The natives carry on a consi 
trade with each other, and also’ with the continent, 
of India. Each group has its respective branch of 
industry. In one group the brewers reside, the gold- 
smiths in another; locksmiths, mat-makers, potters, 
turers, and joiners, each inhabit their respective | 
gronp. | The intercourse is carried on by means of 
boats with a small deck, which sometimes are absent 
a year from their own island. ‘These islands were 
formerly much frequented by trading-ships from In- 
but from the difficulties experienced in procur- 
ing’a cargo for a large vessel, and the dan 
navigation, this trade has been given up, and itis 
now carried on in native boats, some of them of 30 
tons burden, formed of cocoa-nnt trees. They arrive 
at situated at the month of the Caleutta. 
river, in the months of June or July, when the SW || 
monsoon is steady in the bay of Bengal. The chief | 
produce of the M. islands is cocoa-nuts, and the 
small shells ealled cowrie which pass as coin all over 
India. From the former the natives extract oil, and. 
manufacture coir, which is afterwards made into 
ropes and cables. They also mannfacture salt, and 
cure quantities of fish. “These articles they carry in 
their boats to Bengal, and other ports of Hindostan; 
‘and bring from thence. during: os NB mnneoct a 
tobaceo, manufactured cotton and silk goods, a 
European articles. Pyrard-de-Laval, in his account of 
these islands published at Paris in 1679, speaks of 30 
or 40 vessels loaded with cowries and 100 with cocon- 
nuts annually leaving these islands; but mow not more 
than one-fifth that number of vessels altogether visit 
them, Nevertheless the profits of the are con- 
siderable. The vessels in which it is carried on are 
of about 100 tons burthen, commanded sometimes 
by aspen, and sometimes by natives. Presents 
having been made as port-dues, godowns are as- |) 
signed, and shops opened, where the traders barter || 
for the country produce. The natives then wih dried j] 
bonito, coir, cocoa-nuts, cowries, and tortoise-shell for 
sale. Cowries are valued at one rupee perigvelaty ' 
8 bundle of about 1,200. Cocoa-nuts of these islands 
are prized for keeping much longer than those of the 
coast. Coir from 380 
per cent. more than that at any other atolls, Bonito 
is usually taken to Sumatra, where a lac is sold for 
2.000 Spanish dollars, having been purchased at 
Malé for sometimes less than 2,000 ruj In 1824 
no less than 76 lacs of fish were jased by Eng- 
lish vessels alone; in another subsequent year, 56; 
but in another, only 10. Flats also are i 
‘They are made of a grass whieh grows in the south- | 
ern islands. In exchange are given rice, betel-nuts, 
tobacco, common crock ‘red handkerchiefs, 
and sugar. There is Tittle de for the two Inst- 
mentioned articles: as the natives extract 




























cocoa-nut a kind of sugar called ghur which 
like nd they wear the native PY 
is woven at Milla- Doue atoll. 
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often spend weeks in the manufacture of a single 
pieee, which enables them to make it both pretty 
and strong, notwithstanding their ill-constracted 
looms, Rice is purchased at Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong at 8 rupees per candy, and is sold at Malé for 
to the value of 16 or 20 rupees. This 
of barter, however, detains the masters of vessels 
four or five months, during which their crews suffer 
much from sickness. ‘Thevclimate of the M. is- 
lands is intensely hot, unhealthy for Euro- 
peaus. 

‘Population.] The pop. of the whole group has been 
estimated at from 160,000 to 200,000. ‘They are de- 
scribed as having in general a pleasing cast of coun- 
tenance, and in colour and make much resembling the 
Moors:of India. ‘Their general height is about 5 ft. 
2 in.; many exhibit in their physical, and especialy 

conformation an admixture with the African 
race, doubtlessly the Zanzebar slaves of the Caffre 
easte of features, occasionally imported by Muscat 
vessels; but the ion of persons of this de- 
scription to the whole pop. is inconsiderable. Some 
individuals of the higher orders have a much fairer 
complexion than the common people, which is pro- 
bably attributable to descent from Persian stock. 
‘The ordinary dress of the men consists of short 
} drawers, with a cloth wrapped round the waist, and 
“another about the head; the waist-cloth being twisted 
into a knot in front, which is supported by a string 
encircling the loins. The head-people wear in addi- 
tion a sash of embroidered silk or cotton; and on 
Fridays, when attending the grand mosque, a white 
turban and shirt reaching to the ankles. The men 
shaye their heads, but allow the hair to grow on the 
face. The women’s dress consists merely of a cloth 
wrapped round the waist, which, descending to the 
knees, is secured by a string, and a long shirt which 
no opening except for the head and neck, and 
also a cloth tied roand the head. In contradistine- 
tion to the men, they allow their hair to lon; 
‘and fasion it up behind. ‘They are fond of orns- 
‘ments; and their ears are pierced, when very young, 
all round the edges, to which they hang light trin- 
kets. ‘Theyare not kept from the view of strangers, 
or in a state of seclusion, as in most Mahommedan 
societies. Marriage is not very early contracted, but 
a plurality of wives is allowed. prinéipal arti- 
cles of food are rice, fish, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
| jaghery, and occasionally a few fruits and vegetables. 
{ ‘are produced on the islands, with the excep- 
} tion of the rice, which forms the largest constitu- 
ent of every meal, and is generally mixed with 
grated cocoa-nut. On festival days and occasions of 
Public reoicing feats of strength and skill are exhi- 
ited under rules and restrictions to prevent inju 
or danger tothe performers. It is not deemed beneat! 
the dignity ofthe principal men totake part in these 
games. They are a quiet, peaceable race, hospitable 
and kind to strangers, though suspicious and dis- 
trustful of them; unacquainted, indeed, with the 
practice of the higher virtues, but equally unfamiliar 
| with vice in its form. ‘Towards each other 
they are kind and friendly, and to their own kindred 
very affectionate. ‘They mark the approach of evil 
days in the diminution of pop. and general deteriora- 
Sessiset ihe necemacitn, ot Me) a3 (fo sbandany, 
t'a beggar is never seen; nor can this retrogres- 
sion be attributable to war or dissension, for they 
have been in peace for many years; and now have 
‘no army with the exception of a milit 
of about four-fifths of the male inhabitants of Malé, 
the whole pop. of that island being only between 
1,500 and 2,000, of whom the majority are females. 
‘The awkwardness of their sword and spear exercise 




















use them. ‘Their only duty is to serve in rotation, 
with muskets at the palace. 

MALDON, a borough and port in the hund. of 
Dengie, co. of Essex, 9} m. E of Chelmsford, and 87 
m. ENE of London, on the river Chelmer, near its 
efflux into the estuary called the Blackwater, and 
about 12 m. from the junction of that great inlet 
with the German ocean. Area of borough, including 
$ parishes, 2,700 acres. Pop, in 1801, "2358; in 
1831, 3,831; in 1841, 3,967—The town is pictur- 
esquely situated on the ridge of a hill, commanding 
an extensive prospect over marshy grounds towards 
the sea. It consists principally of one long street 
running parallel to the river. ‘The income tn 1810, 
arising chiefly from rents and rates, amounted 
to £1,608; in 1850, it was £558. ‘The par. borough 
returns 2'members to’ parliament, Electors regts- 
tered in 1837, 876; in 1848, 951. ‘The parliamentary 
boundaries comprise the old borough and the p. of 
Heybridge. Pop. in 1841, 4,968; in 1851, 5,888, 
M, though not a’ manufacturing town, possesses a 

home-trade, consisting of the agricultural pro- 

iucts of the neighbouring parts of Essex, and of 
coals, timber, &. But the town has been materi- 
ally injured by a change inthe course of the inland 
navigation, effected in 1801. Instead of being brought 
along the Chelmer to Maldon, it is now carried from 
Colliers reach by a canal throngh the village of 
Heybridge into the Blackwater river, and afterwards 
into the Chelmer, near Bileigh-mill, ‘considerably to 
the W of the town. ‘The largest vessels employed 
in the coal-trade can always get up to Colliers- 
reach; and the E termination of the New navigation 
is there widened into a spacious basin, capable of 
admitting vessels of the same description. ‘These 
facilities are said to have diverted nearly all the 
shipping business from M. to Heybri ge “The num- 

















ber of foreign vessels which entered inwards and 
cleared outwards in 1832 was ose employed 
coastwise 1,536. ‘The gross receipt of customs-duty 
in 1889 was £5,440; in 1846, £1, 1849, £27655 


and in 1850, £1,104. Here are bonded warehouses, 
Timited to wood goods and corn. : 
MALDONADO, a maritime town of the Banda 
Oriental, 73 m.E of Monte-Video, on a small river of 
the same name, which throws itself into the estuary 
of the Plata, on the N bank, in § lat. 34° 59/22”, 
It is regularly built, with the streets running at right 
angles to cach other, as is almost universally the 
case in these countries; and has a large plaza or 
public square in the centre. It carries on some 
trade in cattle and hides, but the inhabitants are 
chiefly land-owners. ‘The harbour is formed by the 
curve which the coast makes between points Ballena 
and Guardia, and is sheltered on the SE by the 
island of Gorriti. ‘The town is separated from the 
Plata by a band of sand-hillocks about 1 m, in 
breadth. On all the other sides it is surrounded by 
an open and slightly undalating country, eovered by 
an uniform layer of fine green turf, on which count- 
less herds of cattle, sheep, and horses graze. 
MALE’, Mont, or Matprvas, an atoll or group 
of islands in the Maldive archipelago, in the Indian 
ocean, between the parallels of 4° and 5"N. Tt con- 
sists of two clusters, distinguished as N and 8, and 
separated by Wardu channel, which is 2 m. broad. 
‘The former contains 29 islands; the latter, 24 islands, 
‘The principal island of the group, in N lat. 4° 10’ 
20’, E long. 73° 34”, bears the same name. Tt is 1 
m. in length, by a } m. in breadth, and nearly 3 
m. in circumference. It is circular in form, and 
is surrounded on alll sides except the W by a reef, 
between which and the body of the island is a chan- 
nel averaging about 100 yds. in breadth, and fotsi™ 
ing a fine natural harbour. ‘The opening in 
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reef, besides being closed on occasions of danger by 
doors, is defended by a series of fortifications. The 
town covers nearly the entire surfuce of the island, 
and is remarkable for its neatness. It is the resi- 
dence of the Maldive sultan. ‘The principal build- 
ings are the citadel and the mosques. The for- 
mer ig situated on the W side of the island. It 
is enclosed by high loop-holed walls and a wet 
itch. Within it is the palace of the sultan, a mean 
structure two stories in height, and covered with a 
mat roof, ‘The sultan attires himself after the man- 
ner of an Indian Mussulman; but no other native 
dare wear more than a cloth around the loins, and a 
red handkerchief on hishead. ‘The pop. of the island 
imated in 1819 at about 2,000, of whom the 
majority were females. ‘Their general appearance is 
considerably superior to that of the pop. of the other 
atolls. ‘They trade with Caleatta, Chittagong, Point- 
de-Galle, anid the Malabar coast, in boats or vessels 
of from 200 to 200 tons burthen; exporting cocoa- 
nuts, tortoise-shell, dried fish, eoir-rope, cowries, and 
mats; and importing rice. See article Matprves. 

MALEBUM, or Matennvat, a district and town 
of Hindostan, in Nepal. ‘The district is bounded on 
the N by the Himalaya mountains, and from the 
mingnificence of its mountains is frequently denomi- 
nated Parbut. It is supposed in its extent 
to contain about 100,000 inhabitants, of whom three- 
fourths are Gurungs. It contains mines of sulphur, 
cinnabar, iron, copper, zine, and mica; and in the 
sands of the rivers, especially the Krishna, Gunduck, 
Narayani, Bakhugar, Modi, and Mayangdi, gold-dast 
is collected in considerable quantities. The princi- 
pal productions of the soil are barley, uga—a spe 
cies of hill-rice or rye, eleusine-coroeanus, panicum- 
italienm, and phapar—The cap, which’ bears the 
same name, is 80 m. NW of Gorkha, and 135 m. 
‘WNW of Katmandn. at the confluence of the May- 
angdi-Kola with the Gundack, the latter of which is 
here 30 yds. in breadth, and in N lat. 28° 32, E long. 
89° 13'.” It is large and populous, and possesses an 
active trade. ‘The houses are chiefly built of stone, 
and roofed with thatch. ‘This town is frequently dis 
tinguished by the names Benishehr and Dhoral, the 
former from the adjacent junction of the Mayangdi 
and Narayani, and the latter from a redoubt by 
which the town is commanded. ‘To the SE of M. is 
# district named Khasant, inhabited by Jansis,—a 
bastard race of Brahmins,—Khasiyas, and other 
classes of Hindus of inferior condition. 

MALEEA, a village of the Punjab, 120 m. SE of 
‘Ferozepur, and on the road from that town to Ram- 
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MALERPUI a vlog of Hindota, 
d EK a vill inde in Cash- 
mere, 20 m. NW of Barainull 
jab, on the S side 
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MALEKRA, a town of the Punj 
of the Himalaya chain, and near Kot-Kangra. It is 
pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, and is noted 
for the temple of an idol called Bawun. 

MALEMBA, a seaport on the coast of Loango, 
in W. Africa, in'S lat. 5° 20; E long. 12°57, 841 
SW from the entrance of the Kacongo river. It 
is situated on a cliff composed of red argillaceons 
earth, about 100 ft. high, overlooking a safe bay where 
ships may anchor about 1} m. from the town. ‘The 
European counting-honses are arranged round a 
Inrge square. ‘The ry abounds in vegetables, 
hogs, goats, and game; and the lake of Loanghilly, 
about 4m, to the SE, furnishes abundance of fresh 
water fish. ‘The chenx or governor resides at a 
village about 4 leagues inland. 

EME, a town of Senegambia, in the Kingdom 
of Salum, 60 in. NNW of Medina, and 210 m. SE of 
St. Louis. 
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MALEMORT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Vaueluse, cant. and 4 m. SSW of Mourmoiron, and 
7m. SE of Carpentras. Pop. 1,559. It has several 
gypsum and tile-works.—Also a village in the dep, | 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, cant, and 8 m. NE of. 
Eyguitres, on a rock, near the 1. bank of the Du- 
rance. Pop. 1,440. It contains the rains of an old 
castle. 

MALENOWITZ. a.town of Moravia, in thecirele 
and 13 m. ENE of Hrhdisch, Pop. 1,337. 

MALESCHAL, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 8m. E of Czaslau, and 14 m, SE’ of Kaurzim, 
Pop. 360, In the vicinity are several quarries and 
mineral springs. 

MALESHERBES, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Loiret, and arrond. of 
Pithiviers-—The cant, comprises 18 coms. Pop, in 

in 1841, 7,294.—The town is 12 m. NE 
of Pithiviers, and 39 m. NE of Orleans, on the 1. 
bank of the Essonne. Pop. 1,883. Ithas a fine castle 
and. park, manufactories of hosiery, 
several spinning-mills, extensive tanneries, and sev- 
eral gypsum-works. "The territory of M. formerly 
‘one of the most considerable in Gatinais, was a 
nory of the house of Lamoignon-de-Malesherbes. 
The defender of Louis XVI. was the last who bore 
its name. 

MALETROIT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Morbikan, on the river Ouste, 20 m. NE of Vannes. 

‘op. 1,790. 

MALEVO-D'ARGOLIS, a mountain of Greece, 
in the Morea, to the NE of Tripolizza, rising to an 
alt. of 1,941 yds. above sea-level. 

MALEVO-DE-LACONIA, amountain of Greece, 
in the E part of the Morea, ENE of Misitra. Alt. 
2,121 yds. above sea-level. 

MALEYA, or Mazeta, a town on the S coast of 
the island of Ternate, in N lat. 8° 55’, E long. 12°14, 
where the Dutch have a settlement. 

MALFATANO (Ofer), a cape of the island of 
Sardinia, near its S extremity, in N lat. 38° 52, W 
Tong. 0° 20, 

MALFI, a port of Dalmatia, 4 m. NW of 

MALGARAH, a town of European Turkey, 33 m. 
NNE of Gallipoli. Pop. 2,500, 

“MALGHERA, ‘8 village and a strong fort of Aus- 
trian Lombardy, 4 m. NW of Venice. - ‘The fortress 
is built nearly on the level of the water, with ram- 
Parts of earth and no stone walls. On the land-side 
are 5 or 6 Innettes, mounting nearly 100 pieces of 
cannon, and there are two large easemates capable 
of containing between 5,000 and 6,000 men. ‘The 
fortress is not commanded by any height; and is 
accessible by a narrow strip of land which = 
tates the road between it and Mestre. ‘The capture 
of this fort, which was vigorously defended by the 
Venetians in the late revolution, necessarily 
tuted the first important success of the Austrians in 
their operations against the city of Venice. 

MALGRAT, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Bar- 
celona, on the Mediterranean, 18 m. ENE of Ma- 
taro. Pop. 2,889.—Also a small island in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coast of Majorea, 2 m. N by W 
of Toro. ‘It is high and steep. kK 

MALGUENAC, a commune and_ village of © 
France, in the dep. of Morbihan, 4 m. W of Pontivy. 
























Pop. 2,009. 

MALHAM, a township in the p, of, ‘in Mal- 
ham-dale, Yorkshire, 54 m. B by 8 of Area 
3,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 259; im 1841, 233, ‘The 
dale in which this township is situated terminates in 
an iinmense crag of limestone called Malham cove, 
nearly 300 ft. in height; and at a short 


its termination the river Aire has its source in alake 
about 1 m. in cireumf,, 
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which seem to find a subterraneous whence MALKAIR, a district and town of Hindostan, in 


they emerge at the bottom of this vast rock. In the 
time of a flood, however, they flow over the preci- 
pice, forming a magnificent waterfall. About 1m. 
to the E of this cove the same ridge of rock is rent 
into a wild chasin called . A peculiar 
variety of soft calamine is obtained here. It is a 
native oxide of zine combined with carbonic acid, 
amd exists free from the presence of sulphur. 

MALHEUREUX ISLANDS, a small group of 
islands, situated in the gulf of Mexico, in Lake 
Borgne, between 3 and 4 m. from the coast of Mis- 
sissippi. ‘They are mere banks of sand, decorated 
with sea-myrtles and a few pine trees. 

MALHEUREUX (Carr), a promontory on the 
N const of the isle of France, in $ lat. 19° 58. 

MALI, a town of Senegambia, in Futa-Dixllon. 
58 m. NW of Labbé. 

MALIANA, a small village of Algiers, situated 
‘on a mountain 12 m, SSE of Tefessad. 

MALICHO, a town on the § coast of the island 
of Mindanao. 

MALICORNE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Sarthe, 10 m. N of La-Fleche. Pop. 1,094. 

MALIGOY, an island in the Indian ocean, be- 
tween the Laccadive and Maldive islands, in N lat. 
8° 15’, E long. 72° 45’. It is a small low island sur- 
rounded with breakers, and is dependent on a rajah 
of the Malabar coast. 

MALIDIA, a village of Tunis, 110 m. SSE of 
‘Tunis. 

MALIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Yonne, and cant. of Ligy-le-Chatel, 11_m. NE 
of Auxerre, near the Serain. Pop. 1,492. It has. 
considerable trade in wine and timber. The mul- 
berry is extensively cultivated in the locality. 

MALIMBA, a river or creek of Upper Guinea, on 
the Gabon coast, which flows into the estuary of the 
Cameroons, to the N of Suellaba point. 

MALIN, a village in co. Dotiegal, on the N side of 
Strathbreaga bay, 6} m. SE of Malin-head. Pop.205. 

‘MALIN, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
$9068 NW of Kien Gistrint and 15.m. N of Ra- 

wis, on’ the 1. bank of the Ircha. It consists of 
about 60 houses, 

MALIN-HEAD, a cape on the coast of co. Done- 
gal. It is the most northerly ground in the main- 
land of the kingdom; and, though rising to an alt. of 
only 226 ft. above the level of the sea, is rendered 

i to mariners by a signal-tower. 
S. Mecuiis. 
- MALINOVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 27 m. ESE of Kharkov, district and 21 
m. ENE of Zmiiev, on the r. bank of the Donetz. 

MALINTRAT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 6 m. NE of Clermont- 
Ferrand. Pop. 1,075. 

MALIO, Maxea, or Sarvt-Axoxto, a headland 
‘of Greece, at the SE extremity of the peninsula of 
Laconia, in N lat: 36° 26’, E long. 23° 12. It 


















‘Malea promontorium of the ancients. 
| ~ MALIPUTAS, a small island of the A\ 
chipelago, in the group of the Sulu islands. It 
low and woody, and surrounded by extensive reefs. 
MALIVA-GANGA. See Manave’ite’. 





MALKA, a river which has its source on the N 
side of the Caucasus chain, in the country of 
Karatebiaghi, in Circassin; rans N; separates Ci 
cassia from the Russian prov. of Caucasus; then di- 
ects its course to the E: and joins the Terek, 18 m. 

_-WSW of Mozdok, and after a course of about 120 m. 
‘ts principal affluent is the Baskan. 

MALKA, a village of Russia in Asia, in Kamt- 

chatka, 45 m.S of Verkhné-Kamtchatsk, on the Bis- 
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Ree: the midst of lofty mountains. 


the prov. and 90 m. WSW of Hyderabad. ‘The dis- 
trict is: mountainous, and is watered by an affluent 
ofthe Birnah. Ne 

ALLA, a village of Wulli, in Nigritia, 15m. E 
of Medina. ce e 

MALLABAUQUEN, a lake of Chili, 60 m. NE 
of Valdivia, in the Araucanian territory. It is 24m, 
injength from E to W, and gives origin to the Telten. 

MALLAIGAUM, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Candeish, 24 m. NE of Chandur, at the con- 
fluence of the Guirna and the Mussom. 

MALLARDSTOWN, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 
1} m. ESE of Callan. ‘Area 2,525 acres. Pop. in 

1, 547; in 1841, 591. 

MALLAWALLI, a small island in the Eastern 
seas, N of Borneo, in N lat. 7° 2%, E long. 117° 29. 

MALLDRAETH, a spacious estuary on the coast 
of Anglesea, North Wales. It exposes a consider- 
able tract of land at low water, through which flows 
the river Cefni, which might be embanked. 

MALLEN, anciently Manlio, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 33 m. NW of Saragossa, on the r. bank 
of the Ebro. Pop. 2,000. 

MALLEPORAM, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Malabar, 21 m. SW of Nellembur. 

MALLEPUR, a town of India, in the district of 
the same name, on the SE of Bhagulpur, on the 
Ariggana, which flows into the Kiyal. It contains 
about 300 houses. 

MALLERSDORF, a village of Bavaria, 18 m. 
SSE of Ratisbon. Pop. 500. : 

MALLERSTANG, a chapelry in the p. of Kirkby- 
Stephen, Westmoreland, 3 m.SSE of Kirkby-Stephen. 
‘Wild-Boar Fell rises on the S extremity of the town- 
ship. On the Eden, which has its source here, 
stands the ancient castle of Pendragon. Pop. 293. 

MALLEVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, on the Alson, 6 m. NE of Villefranche. 
Pop. 2,230,—Also a village in the dep. of Loire-In- 
ferieure, cant. and 4m. B of Sarenay. Pop. 1,020. 

MALLIA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Gujerat, on the banks of the river Me- 
chu, which empties itself into the Run or Great 
swamp, 24 m. NNW of Morevy. It was taken by 
the British in 1809. 

MALLICOLO, or Masicota, one of the largest 
of the New Hebrides, in the S. Pacific, in S lat. 16” 
80, E long. 167° 57’. It is about 18 leagues long, 
and from 5 to 7 wide. It is moderately elevated, 
and presents some forests with large trees, amongst 
which sandal-wood is plentiful. ‘The soil is rich and 
fertile, and vegetable productions are abundant and 
various. ‘The inhabitants are represented by Cook, 
who visited the island in 1774, as the most ugly ill- 
proportioned people he ever saw. ‘They are a dark 
coloured and rather diminutive race, with long heads, 
flat faces, and monkey-countenances, altogether more 
savage and frightfal than the inhabitants of Tanna, 
and less robust and healthy, ‘Their hair, mostly 
black or brown, is short and curly, but not quite so 
soft and woolly as that of a Negro. Their 
strong, erisp, and bushy, and generally black and 
‘ort. A belt or cord, which they wear round their 
waist, and tie tight over their belly, adds singularly 
to their deformity. ‘The men goquite naked, except 
using a piece of cloth or leaf as a wrapper. The 
women are not less ugly than the men; their heads, 
faces, and shoulders are painted red. Their wea 
pons are clubs, spears, bows and arrows. ‘The har. 
Fone Sthich Cook called Port-Sandwich. is situated 





























on the NE side of M, not far from the SE end. It 
has two or three other harbours. There are a 
number of ‘yoleanoes in this island. 





‘MALLING (East), parish in Kent, 
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‘by N of Muidstone. Area 2,560 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 1,543; in 1841, 1,578. 

MALLING (West), parish and market-town in 
Kent, 5} m. W by N of Maidstone. Area of p. 
1,320 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,369; in 1841, 1,784. 
‘The town, situated on a small rivulet that falls into 
the Medway, consists of good houses built with a 
peculiarly red brick. 

} MALLING (Sourn), a parish in Sussex, adjoin- 
ing the town of Lewes, on the river Ouse. Area 
2,680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 705; in 1841, 646. 

MALLISON’S ISLAND, an island of consider- 
able elevation on the N coast of Australia, near the 
entrance into the gulf of Carpentaria, on the W side, 
in S lat. 12° 11’, E long. 136° 8". 

LMITZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg. and 42 m. NW of Liegnitz. 

(ALLO (Carr), a promontory on the coast of the 
gulf of Iskenderun, in N lat. 86° 29, E long. 93° 2. 

MALLORCA. ‘See Masorca. 

MALLOW, a parish in co. Cork, containing 
the town of M., and the village of Lackanalooha. 
Area 8,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 9,904; in 1841, 
9,965.—The parl. borough of M. stands on the 
river Blackwater, 6 m. SSW of Doneraile, and 
‘84 m. S of Limerick, at the bottom of a some. 
what circular basin. "A bridge of 15 arches, nar- 
row but well-built, connects Ballydaheen’ with 
‘M.-proper, and takes over the river the highway 
from Cork to Limerick. ‘The town has been com- 
pared to Bath; but it resembles that gay city only, 
and even very diminutively, in being a place of fa. 
shionable resort for its medicinal waters. ‘The main 
street has a unique appearance; and the houses in 
their construction remind the traveller of some of 
the streets in Chester. ‘The public buildings are the 

rish-chureh and the Roman Catholic chapel, an 

Independent meeting-house, two Methodist meeting- 
houses, an infirmary, a manor couri-house, a bride- 
well, a workhouse, a barrack, and a spa-honse,— 
A spring at M. early acquired the fame of what is 
called a ‘holy well” ‘The warm or sanative spring 
of M., however, was first noticed about the com- 
mencement of the 18th cent.; and did not come into 
medicinal use till nearly 30 years Inter. Its temp. 
is 69°. It issues from a limestone rock, and is be- 
lieved to discharge about 20 gallons every minute. 
‘The water is reputed to be efficacious in the allevia 
tion or eure of general debility and of pulmonary 
complaints. The appliances of at once convales- 
cence, recreation, amusement, and dissipation, are 
nearly as numerous and varied at M. as at some of 
the fashionable watering-places of Britain. In con- 
sequence of the number of wealthy resident families 
in the country around it, M. enjoys an excellent re- 
tail trade, Tt is the head-quarters of a constabulary 
district. The manor-borough returns one member 
to parliament. Constituency, in 1842, 850.—Area 
of the town, 378 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,229; in 
1841, 6,851. Families employed chiefly in agrieul- 
ture, 418; in manufactures and trade, 686; in other 
pursuits, 357. Families dependent chiefly on pro- 
perty and professions, 75. 

(ALLUDU, a district of Borneo, in the SE ex- 
tremity of the island. It is populous, and is well- 
supplied with articles of consumption. Numerous 
srivers fall into the bay of M. 

UVER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gundwanah, the residence of a Goand chief, in N 

















Tat. 20° 34”. . 
MALLWYD, a parish in Merionethshire, 9} m. 
ESE of Dolgelly. Pop. in 1841, fie * 
MALMAISON 
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(La), a chateau of Franee, in the 
dep. of Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Marly, 9 m. WNW of 
Swe It is of considerable historical cele! 











MALMEDY, a town of the Prussian prov. of the 
Lower Rhine, in the reg. of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 
1 bank of the Warge, 22 m. S of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
It has considerable tanneries, and manufactories of _ 
cotton stufls, lace, soap, and glue. Pop, 4,090, 
MALMESBURY, a parish, borougl 


ch, and | 
town in Wilts, 18 m. NNW of Devizes, and 94m, 
W of London, on a fine eminence peninsulated by 
the river Avon,—two streams, over which there are. 
6 bridges, here uniting to form the Lower Avon at 
the SE extremity of the town. ‘The Great Western _ 
railway passes within 54m. to the S. It compre: 
hends the tythings of Burton-hill, Cole, and West- 
park, Corston, Milbourne, and Redborne. Area of 
p- 5,990 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,571; in 1831, 1,543: 
in 1841, 2,367—The town was formerly walled, and 
a strong castle. During the contest be- — 
tween King Stephen and the Empress Mand, it was 
the seat of war; and in the civil wars of Charles I's 
time, it was frequently taken and retaken by the 
opposing parties. ‘The town principally: consists of 
three streets, two of them running parallel to each 
other from N to S, and the third, crossing both at 
their N extremities. ‘The market-cross, near the 
centre of the town, is a beautiful stone-edifice, with 
flying buttresses, and a richly ornamented turret. 
‘M. was at an early period distinguished as a place 
of commercial importance. The manufacture of 
woollen cloth was long the staple trade of the town. 
‘The most interesting objects at M. are its ecclesins- 
tical relics. An abbey here, of the Benedictine or- 
der, by the liberality of successive kings, rose to be: 
the most splendid monastic establishment in the W 
of England, Glastonbury excepted. Its abbot was 
mitred, and its buildings oceupied 45 acres of ground; 
but all that remains is the nayeof the church, which 
still serves as a place of worship. The historian, 
William of Malmesbury, held the Precentorship ia 
this monastery during the reign of Stephen. The || 
father of the celebrated Thomas Hobbes was vicar 
of Westport-juxta-Malmesbury, and the philosopher 
himself was born there. One member is now re- 
turned by the borough, the boundaries of which hare 
‘been extended so as to comprehend the old borough, 
the respective out-parishes of St. Panl, and St. Mary, 
and the several parishes of Brokenborough, Charl- 
ton, Garsdon, Lee, Great Somerford, Little ‘Somer- 
ford, Foxley, and Brembilham. Pop. of parl. bo- 
rough, in 1841, 6,674; in 1851, 6,998. ‘The number 
of electors registered in 1887, was 257; in 1848, 815. 
MALMISCH, a town of European Russia, in the 
gov. and on the river Viatka, 80 m, NNE of Kasan. 
MALMO, a lacn and town of Sweden—The laen 
has that of Christianstad on the N and E; the Baltic 
on the S; and the Sound on the W. Area 1,781 sq. {| 
m. Pop. in 1840, 221,670; in 1845, 284,207. It 
one of the most fertile districts in the kingdom. |} 
The town, which is situated in the Sound, 16m. || 
ESE of Copenhagen, is one of the strongest towns 
of the kingdom; and though irregularly built, has 
wide streets, with a spacious square, and is on the 
whole aneat place. It has a considerable commerce, 
and manufactures carpets, woollen cloths, tobacco, || 
and soap. In 1849, 621 foreign srafings vessels a= 




















rived at this port; and 596 cleared, of which 26 were 

for England,” rs 
MALNORE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 

Delhi, m N lat. 30° 22, B long. 75° 18%, ; 
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defended by a strong castle flanked with towers, | MALPELO, a small isle or rock in the Pacific, 
which, together with 4 bastions and the ramparts | in lat. 4°, W long. 81° 20. 
around the town, renders it a place of considerable | |_MALPELO POINT, the S entrance of Guayquil 
strength. On the N si inaccessible, in conse- | river, on the coast of Peru, in S lat. 8° 30, W long. 
nence of rocks and the fortifications erected on them. | 80° 30°, 7} leagues NE }N of Picos-point. At the 
‘The town is of an oblong form, and fills the island | extremity of the point, the river Tambes, forming 
so completely that its walls and towers rise sheer | the boundary between Ecuador and Peru, has its 
from the water's edge. ‘The houses are high, and | outlet. 
uilt in general of stone. The principal public build- | __ MALPEQUE, a harbour on the N coast of Prince 
ings, such as the cathedral, the hotel-de-ville, and | Edward island, with depth and space enough for any 
the episcopal palace, are situated in the market- | description of vessels.—The village of M. stands on 
ace. ‘The harbour is large and well-frequented, | a neck of land between Darnley inlet aud March- 
ut difficult of access on account of the surrounding | water, 2} m. $ of the entrance, 
rocks. It is formed by the mouth of theriver Rance, | | MALPICA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24 m. 
and separated from the open sea by the Ie-d’Aron | W of La Corogne, near the const. Pop. 920.—Also 
und the Sillon or causeway. ‘The tide rises here 45 | a village in the prov. and 27 m. W of Toledo, on the 
ft. above low-water mark. A large floating-dock | 1. bank of the Tagus. 
has recently been added to it. ‘The trade of the place| _MALPLAQUET, a village of France, in the dep. 
is chiefly with England, Holland, Spain, the N of | of Nord, not far from Bevay, and 9m. S of Mons. 
Burope, and the French colonies. In time of peace | Pop. 1,100. It is famous as the scene of one of the 
St. M. sends ont many vessels to the Newfoundland | most sanguinary battles recorded in history, fought 
fishery, and in war it equips a number of privateers. | on the 11th September, 1709, between the French, 
Pop. in 1846, 8,469. It exports the products of the | under Marshal Villars, and the Allies commanded 
surrounding country, and @ few manufactures, such | by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. 
{ as straw-hats, thread, woollens, and linen.—The ad- | ‘The former were driven from their intrenchments, 
jacent town of St. Servan, separated from it by an | but not till after a very obstinate resistance, and a 
jnlet of the sea, and situated on higher ground, is | loss of nearly 20,000 men on the part of the Allies. 
sometimes reckoned a suburb of St. M. MALPURAH, a town of Hindostan, in Rajpu- 
MALO-DE-LA-LANDE (Sart), a tana, 35 m. ESE of Kishenagur—Also a town of 
France, in the dep. of La Manche, 4m. F 
tances. Pop. 450. 
MALOLJAROSLAWITZ, a town'of Russia, the 
chief place of a circle in the gov. of Kaluga. Pop. 
1,600. At this town a most obstinate and sangui- 





















rising on the E flank of the Western Ghauts, inte 
sects Bejapur, and falls into the Krishna. With that 
river it is considered the S boundary of the Deccan. 
Ir has the fortress of Darwar on its S, and Baddam- 











nary action took place between the French and Rus- 
sinns in October 1812, at the beginning of the retreat | my on its N bank. 
from Moscow. "MALS, a town of Tyrol, 2m. N of Glarus, and 
MALOLARCHANGELSK, a town of Russis. in | 40 m. SSW of Imst, at an alt. of 3,074 French ft. 
the gov. and 46 m. SE of Orel. Pop. 1,300. { above sea-level. 
MALON, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 50m.| | MALS-ELF, a river of Norway, which rises on 
WNW of Saragossa. Pop. 950. the Swedish frontier to the N of Lake Tornea, and 





MALONE, a village and township of Franklin co. ! dows NW to the Malunger-fiord, in N lat. 69° 15°. 
New York, U. S.- Iris situated on Salmon river, 42! MALSCH, a town of Baden, 13 m. E by’ of 
m. W of Platisburg. Pop. 229. There is a state- | Spire. | Pop. 2.868—Also another town of Baden, 
arsenal here: . 14 m. SSE of Mannheim. Pop. 1.295. 

MALONNO, a town of Austrian Italy, 42m.NE| MALSEI-GHAUT, a pass of Hindostan, in the 
of Bergamo. Pop. 1,600. Syhadri range, by which it has been proposed to 

ORINES. See Fanxanp Isuanns. carry the Great Indian peninsular railway from Bom- 

MALOS-MADU, an atoll or group in the Maldive | bay to Callian up to the plain beyond, by a series of 
archipelago, between N lat. 8° 01’ and 5° 59’; and | tunnels. It has recently been reported that there 
intersected by the meridian of 73°. The Moresby | would be 4 or 5 m. of tunnelling required, and gra- 
channebidivides it into two parts. dients of 1 in 40 for a distance of 13m. to carry a 

MALPARTIDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of | railway line in this direction; and attention seems 
Caceres, 2m. SE of Placencia. Pop. 2,575. It has | now directed to a line by the Tal-Ghaut leading SE 
a handsome church. from Bombay. 

MALPAS, a parish and market-town inthe hund. | |_MALSEN, or Maxsestva, a small town of Aus- 
of Broxton, co.-palatine of Chester, 14 m, SE by S | trian Italy, on the E bank of Lake Garda, 18 m. 
‘of Chester. The parish includes the townships of | NNW of Verona. 

‘Agden, Bickerton, Bickley, Bradley, Broxton, Bulke- || MALSTROM. See Martsrrom. 
ley or Buckeley, Chidlow, Cholmondeley, Chorlton, | MALSWICK, a tything in the p. of Newent, 
ington, Duckington, Edge, Egerton, Hampton, Gloucestershire, 8 m. NW of Gloucester. Pop. in 
Larkton, Macefen, Malpas, Newton-juxta-Malpas, | 1831, 225; in 1841, 248. 
Oldcastle, Overton, Stockton, Lushiugham withGrind- | MALTA, a large island of the Mediterranean, the 
ley, Wichaugh, and Wigland, Area 25,040 acres. | capital of which lies in 95° 63° 36” N lat and 14° 
Pop. in 1801, 4,471; in 1881, 5,127; in 1841, 5.726. | 31 46” E long. ‘Though naturally a mere barren 
‘Area of the township 2,110 acres. Pop. in 1841, | rock, it forms one of the most important insular pos. 
1,022. ‘The town, pleasantly situated on an emi- | sessions belonging to Great Britain. Senreely second 
1 rence, consists of four paved streets, which diverge | to Gibraltar as a stronghold, and placed in the centre 
tt right angles from a common centre. ‘The inhabi- | of the Mediterranean, and of the steam-communica- 
|} tants are chiefly occupied in agricaltural pursuits. | tion both French and English on that sea, and con- 
‘M. confers the title of Viscount on the Marquis of | taining safe and capacions harbours, its consequence 
Cholmondeley, whose castle is situated about 4m. | both in a military and ‘commercial point of view is 
E of the town. obvious. “Taking into our view the Black sea and= 

MALPAS-LE-GRAND, a village of France, in | the Arabian gulf, to both of which the Mediterranea 

oa dep. of Doubs, cant. and 6 m. SSW of Pontariier. | naturally leads, we shall find these three seag 
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rounded by a line of coast, which, if drawn ont in 
length, would encircle more than half the globe: all 
the territory adjacent to this boundary-line is solid 
continent, extending to the distance of thousands of 
miles. From the greater part of these countries M. 
is distant not more than from five to fifteen days’ 
sail.” [Jowett.] It is the master-key of the Medi- 
terranean and the Levant,—the stepping-stone to 
Egypt and the Dardanelles,—and the connecting 
Tink between England and India. Its length from 
Point Benhisa, on the SE (a), to Point Ahrask, on 
the NW (4), is 15 m.; its greatest breadth, 8 m: its 
ireumf, is about 60 m.; and its surface 95 sq.m. 
It lies 60m. Sof Sicily; and is nearer to the African 
than the European side of the Mediterranean: geo- 
sgraphers consequently have generally reckoned it as 
longing to Africa.—The surface of the island is 
an inclined plane sloping from SW to NE. It has 
neither river, lake, nor swamp, excepting perha 
two small spots at the head of St. Paul's buy ( 
where the ocean appears to have receded and left a 
moist soil. A rocky range, stretching across the en- 
tire breadth of the island, attains an alt. of 600 ft. 
above sea-level. ‘This natural line of defence has 
been fortified by art; and the strongest part is called 














the Nasciar lines (yg). . All the easals or villages lie 
eral steep 
and rugged, to the NE it is low. “‘The formation 


of the whole island, as far as we examined it,” says 
Dr. Spix, “has no trace of lava, and consists of a 
Tecent marl or tufx like limestone of late origin; in 
Some parts very soft, in others firm, and the fractare 
showing a fine grain, of a whitish or yellowish co- 
Your, and mixed both with numerous particles of 
mica, and with small, nay, 
and then a few some lin 
| teeth. ‘The shells are chiefly of the species of my- 
| tilus and cardium, and seem. if we may be allowed 
to jndge from the examination of a few specimens, 
| to be-of kinds thas are still tobe found alive. “Het 
\ side these petrifications, which are very corumon in 





ieroscopical shells, (now 
a lengein) or with shark? 





| to the E of this ridge; the coast is in 
{ 
{ 








the grotto of St. Paul for instance, the island is Said 
to abound in tereh; i c 
stone furnishes the admirable materials for buil 
used in the island. The limestone rock is cove 
either with loose stones, sand, and dust, here and | 
converted by manure into garden ground, or 
by a good rich red clay, and lastly, in part by mould 
im Sicily." -M. is about the size 
the isle of Wight; but so different in character 
from that ‘garden of England,’ that the principal 
Streets of the ety, of OES are flights ESE da, 
ing, the eye dwells with pleasure on the genet 
dimustd -verdarer bot fa the height of a 
general aspect of the country is dry, bare, and un- 
attractive; the country has @ burnt-up sterile a 
Pearance; even a tree is nowhere seen upon the 
orizon. “On clearin, 
Valetta, we issue into the open country, over which 
an extensive and striking view suddenly bursts upon 
the eye. On a hot dry day, and under a staring 
sun, it looks almost like an arid desert of whit 
stone, thinly veiled here and there with a patch of 
feeble verdure, or sparsely dotted over with round 
black-looking carob-trees; and one is utter] es 
way 





plexed as to the sustenance of the dente 79 
with which it evidently teems; for, look which 
one will, villages or easals everywhere 
the eye, solidly built, and invariably overtowered by 
large and handsome churehes. “After the rains, 
however, this bare surface is suddenly carpeted with 
‘® most vivid green; and then, although there 
thing worthy of the name of scenery to be met with, 
a 


it is really pleasant to the island—thi 
pleasure boing mainly aeaveh fats the 
industry trinmphing over 








the spectacle of 
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the fortified enclosure of | 
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fas hot ns the days, and much more oppressive to the 
those who are acctstomed to associate the idea of coolness with 
darkness The folowing table exbiits the average temp daring 








+ the year 1838, daily at the hours of 9, 12, and 3: 
‘Max. Med. ‘Min. 
eae ceetiere 
Sati ee 
vote i Een 
font, 62 60] 59 
lay, a 70 eo 
dane, mo 4 73 
Joly, 82 mh cis 
et a oe 
nl st. 
ere, 2 a 
December, 8 6h cy 
yea So a es 
ae ane 
Rv thaknglet-ne slgy by Preigaealveddeas here and the actant 
ipo. ee 


establishing the salubrions 
the summer-months the therm. generally shifts trom 80" to 85° 





‘without any important variation. The time, however, in which 
‘ne is most affected by the heat or col. ls not that which marks 
their extremes on the therm. The heat is sometimes very oppres- 
tive when the therm. is comparatively low; and the same remark 
Holds good in regard to the cold in winter, when it is compara- 


their violence modifying the sensations which they cause us to 
‘The wind from the N and NW always brings 

while that which blows from the 8 

heat. Rain 


produces an increase in the 





warps, are very de- 


Soil and produce.] M. was anciently little else 
than a barren aud mass of calcareous rock, on 
which the thin stratum of soil rests, gradually breaks 
up into.a friable mould, and much soil has been car- 
ried over from Sicily and Africa, so that it is now 
{become a fertile island. ‘The rugged soil has 

cleared of the stones with which it was covered; the 
‘erop-rock,’ which formed the surface, broken up; 
and the bed of subsoil which is beneath it brought 
ont and industriously laboured, while the more im- 
practicable portions “hare been’ covered with a toat- 
ing of foreign soil. ‘The fields of silla, sula, or clo- 
ver ( Coronarium), indigenous to M., are 
what will more especially strike the eye of the 
ttranger. Itgrows from 8 to'6 fi. from the ground; 
and its luxuriant leaves, surmounted by a large erim- 
son flower, have at a short distance all the beauty of 
plantation of Chine eases Gro of broad-leared 
ig or carob-trees, thickets of prickly pear, and gar- 
} dens filled with ‘pomegranates aad Shae, aad er 
dently cultivated with extreme care, at intervals also 
relieve the general ess of the landscape, 
which, after al, gives ms idea of a desert, only to 
from 





be maintained ‘ing: into its native sterility 
‘by that same laborious industry which originally re- 
claimed it from barrenness.” Little corn is sown, as 





the Maltese can procure it cl in Sicily and 
from the Black sea. ‘The value of grain imported in 
1847 was £719,000; of that £450,000. 


Tn 1848, grain to the value of £316,000 was import- 
eds and the exports of grain amounted to £180,000. 





‘The orange, lemon, cotton-plant, fig, and vine, are 
extensively cultivated, besides great variety of vege- 


feelings of 










the | to the value of £500,000; the present annual value 


| there a working man can 


tables, seeds, and fruits, ‘The oranges of M. are 
jastly prized. expecially the exe and blood varieties. 
in ancient times the roses of M. were celebrated for 
their superior beauty and fragrance. Citrons in the 
greatest variety, and the shaddock (Citrus deeumanc), 
are as common in the gardens as the carob-tree 
(Ceratonia siliqua); and fine stone fruits, though 
originally brought from the Caucasus and Pontus, 
here attain the highest perfection under an almost 
African sky. ‘The island produces a little wine, but 
far from sufficient for its own consumption ; but they 
have fine Selernian, and the strong wine ofthe neigh 
bouring island of Sicily. Besides the vegetables 
common in the N, the love-spple (Solanam Iezpers- 
cum) is likewise cultivated. ‘The Indian toreh-thistle 
(Cactus ficus Indica) and C. epuntia are common in 
the gardens, and on the dry walls, and together with 





| the aloe, impart to the landscape somewhat of a fo- 
| reign appearance. ‘The common people eat the fruit, 
S| of the cactus, and the leaves are sometimes cut to 





pieces and given to the cattle. [Spix]—The culti- 
vation of corn and cotton forms the principal 
branches of rural employment. ‘The rent of land 
varies from 18s. to 90s. per acre. Each season yielils 
its peculiar crop, and the produce is very abundant. 
Lar middling quality yields from 16 to 20 for 
1; whilst good land affords 38, and even, on rich 
spots, 64. Wheat is sown every alternate year, with 
barley and clover about the month of November. 
‘The barley is gathered about the month of May: the 
wheat-harvest commences in June. After this crop 
is pulled up by the roots—the method of harvesting 
here—the fields are sown with cotton, melons, se- 
same, and other seeds. ‘The cotton is of a very fine 

ity, Its of three kinds: one being white (Gos- 















and its dependencies exported raw cotton 


of this crop is about £100,000. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate the cochineal in- 
sect and the silk-worm—Although the pasturages are 
limited, the breed of cattle is fine, and oxen, asses, 
and mules of superior size and quality are reared. 
‘The greater part of the cattle for the consumption of 
the island is brought over from Barbary. The race 


been | of Maltese dogs, called bichons by Buffon, is now 


nearly extinct. ‘They are small, with long glistening 
hair, and a turned-up nose. Fowls, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, and rabbits, are always found in the markets. 
Quails, wild-duck, fig-peckers, woodeocks, plovers, 
and doves, form the chief game. Mullet, whitings, 
tunny, swordfish, eels, lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, 
form the principal fish supply. 

‘Manufactures and commerce) There is little or 
no other produce in M. equal in any way to its 
capabilities, whether as regards the climate or 

p. It is true that there is a trade to a very 
imited extent in the manufacture and sale of cot- 
ton sail-cloth, napkins, table-cloths, shirts, cotton 
1d, gold and silver trinkets, iron- 
bottomed chairs, and cigars ; 
wut Inbour is so cheap, and the amount of work done 
in any of these departments so small, that the people 
are not half employed. ‘The Maltese are famous for 
their gold and silver filigree; the females are very 
skilfal in embroidery. The wages of workmen are 
small, but rent and livingare remarkably cheap. M. 
is undoubtedly the cheapest place in Europe; for 

easily support bimself 
and family on from 6d. to 8d. per day, and considers 
himself fortunate if he can make that sum regn-_ 
larly. ‘The chief articles of exportation are cotton} 
cotton-thread, eummin-seed, barilla-ashes, oranges 
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orange-flower water, salt, and honey; to which may 
Se added gold chaing and filigree work. The rapid 
suivance of steam-tenfic noted in rubsequent pa- 
raph of this article, bus been highly advantageous 
Toy hoth by giriog employment fo tho. working: 
and inereasing the retail trade. Tn 1849, 7 
vessels =2,126 tons; and in 1850, 6=1,210 tons, 
were built ‘at M. The estimated value of the ex- 
rts in 1845 was £287,072; of the imports, £423,030. 
‘he declared value of exports of British manufac- 
‘tures to M. in 1846 was £255,033; in 1848, £379, 
in 1850, £314,386—The tonnage of vessels entering 
the ports of M. in 1847 amounted to 541,696 tons; 
1848 to 524,806, At the end of 1845, there were 
160 merchant-vessels belonging to the island, mea- 
suring 18,857 tons, and employing 1,612 seamen. 
In 1850, the mercantile marine of M. amounted to 
177 vessels = 25,970 tons, and manned by 1,779 
men. 
Population. ML, originally a sterile rock, and 

















. owing a great portion of its very soil to importation, 


now presents a denser pop. than exists anywhere in 
Europe on the same extent of surface. 111590, the 
pop. of M. and Gozo was 28,864. According to cen- 
sus in 1842, the pop. amounted to 114,499, viz. 
100,157 for Mf,, and 14,342 for Gozo; but as the gar- 
ison and the crews of the ships-of-war on the station 
‘were not inclided, the number might be considered 
to be not less than 120,000... It was ascertained that 
of the 114,499 persons there were not less than $4,192 
individuals of the lower classes of society without 
any ostensible means of subsistence, whilst there 
were, 566 professional beggars, making about one- 
third of the wlole pop. dependent on the other two- 
thirds for maintenauce. ‘The clergy amounted to 
1,280, including nuns; the nobility and gentry, hold- 
ets of land, to 818; persons acting as brokers, 172; 
police, 208. Notwithstanding the immense number 
of persons in the lower classes without employment, 
the criminals during the year amounted only to 437 
males and 37 females, 183 of whom were liberated, 
not being convicted on their trials. In the total 
number of criminals were included 85 English, and 
4 foreigners. ‘The pop. of 114,499 consisted of Mal- 
tese—males, 54,156; females, 58,344. English— 
530; females,’ 630. Foreigners—males, 481; 
females, 357. On the 31st of March 1851, the pop. 
of M. and Gozo amounted to 123,496, ‘The increase 
since 1842 on the pop. of M. was 8,676 = 86 per 
cent; on Gozo, 3212-25 per cent.’ ‘The number 
of English was of course much greater, the garrison 
and crews of vessels being, as before stated, to be 
added. No native possesses great riches; few even 
enjoy an income of £400, with the exception of the 
bishop, and some members of the government. ‘The 
‘Maltese are of Arabian descent, mixed with Italian 
and Greck blood. ‘They are in general of an ordi- 
nary stature, strong and robust in their physical 
velopment, and of a brown complexion, with hair 
clined to friazle. ‘They are remarkably upright in 
their persons. “Some traces,” says Dr. Spix, “still 
seem to remain in the features of the Maltese of the 
affinity of M. with old Carthage, or with the Moors, 
who possessed the island till they were expelled by 
the Normans. The yellow-brown complexion,—the 
lank black slovenly hair, and black beard —the black 
oblong eyes,—high bushy eyebrows, which give them 
a malicious look,—sharp, but not disproportionatel 
high cheek-bones,—the high but blunt nose,—thi. 
lips,—the slender, lean, and rather hairy body,— 
seem to indicate partly an oriental origin, and 
an affinity with the Neapolitans and Sicilians, ‘This 
oriental origin is remarkably confirmed by the pecu- 
lianty of the Maltese language.”—The habits and 
manners of the people are a mixture of the rude 





































































Moorish and smooth Italian. Throughout the Le- 
vant they have a bad name, and at Alexandria and 
Constantinople are proverbial for their robberies and 
even murders, causing the British consuls at these 
places ten times more trouble than all the other 
subjects of the British empire, The females of M. {| 
are celebrated for their large black eyes, but in other | 
respects have not the beauty of either the Spanish | 
or Italian dames. The dress of the lowest class is 
slovenly and dirty; that of the middle class is neat, 
and generally white within doors in summer; on the 
street the white gown is covered with a black silk 
skirt, whilea black silk scarf called, faldetta is thrown 
over the head and shoulders, and disposed in such a 
manner as to show the countenance of the wearer in 
the most favourable semi-nudity, and is nothing 
more than a western garment worn in an easter 
fashion. ‘The upper class of females are rarely to be 
seen on the street; they however dress like the Eng- 
lish and French, after the latest European fashions, 
From the number of priests and friars who crowd: 
the streets, one it easily tell, even if the conduet 
of the inhabitants did not proclaim it, that M. is a 
place where the Roman church is all-powerful. Edu- 
cation was for ages entirely in the hands of the 
priests. Few of the native adult classes can read, 
and none of them can write excepting those who 
may be said to gain their bread by the pen. ‘The 
nutinber of scholars in the primary schools in Janu 
ary 1845 was 1,471 boys; and 1,868 girls. In 18: 
the number was 1,788 boys, and 1,892 girls. | 
1844 there were 8 journals published on the islan 
jn English, English and Italian, and Italian and 
Itese. 


] The language of M. is a medley of 
the various languages which at different times have 
prevailed in the island. The chief part of it seems 
to be Arabie; and the vulgar Maltese is said 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the opposite 
of Africa. It has no peculiar alphabet. 
expressions are numerous, and frequently introduced 
into conversation. Italian is spoken by the higher 
ranks and English.—The Roman Catholic church in 
M. is supported by its own revenues under the im- 
mediate control of the archb. of Malta. Its churches 
and chapels amount to about 250. ‘The British and 
Foreign Bible society, the Church Missionary society, 
the London Missionary society, the American board 
of Commissioners for oan missions, the London 
Jews’ society, and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission 

‘ety, have their respective agents or mission- 
aries stationed in the island, It has also become 
the asylum of certain Syrian converts from the 
Greek church. 

Government.| The government of M, as a Crown 
colony, is condacted bya goromor who is fame: 
diately responsible to the secretary-of-state for the 
colonies. In legislative matters he is assisted by a 
council; and all orders in council have the force of 
laws. By letters patent of 11th May 1849, her ma- 
Jesty constituted a new council of 18, instead of the 
‘old council of 7. Of this new council, 8 members 
are popularly elected; but its working has not yet 
given satisfaction to the Mallet, aie, ‘complain that 
9 other members being appointed from the executive 
officers of the local government, while the head of 
the government, sitting as president of the council, 
is a 10th official member with 2 votes, and has’ 
wards a veto, the elective members are nec 
impotent to carry any measure. : 

Eevesss cad Seta CTUM aR RaTEE 
the schedule of ats on reeey 
1850, including the ies of offices temy 
vacant, allowances and office contingen 
































£59,707, composed as follows: 
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MALTA. 79 
J} salaries— but it is chiefly remarkable for its fortifications, 
Fee A Zsayo} A061 tans | which ares strong as amon to bid dence t any 
Auoweneey 1345 1905 | attack. Three sides are protected by water; the 
‘Office contingencies, . 1331 1.379 | fourth is defended by five lines of fortifications, On 
} mint mare | thesorks about 1,000 pieces of artillery are mounted. 


‘The actual receipts of 1849 amounted to £126,298; 
being £9,089 above the receipts of the previous year, 
which however did not include certain funds se; 
rately accounted for until Ist January 1849. ‘The 
actual collections of 1850 amounted to £129,293. 
‘The expenditure actually defrayed within the year 
1849 amounted to £109,762, being £6,676 more than 
the amount issued from the treasury during 1848. 
‘The expenditure during 1850 was £125,361.—The 
expenditure incurred by Great Britain in 1849 for 
the military protection of M. amounted to £112,490, 
including a contribution of £6.200 from the Malta 
treasury; in 1850, it amounted to £108,412, excln- 
sive of the like contribution. 
At it th five kinds of 

‘wich are gal tonders ln Sts vine Sulta movey, the Spanish 
pillar dollar, the South American dollat, British silver and gold, 
fd British copper, including the grain or twelfth part of a penny. 
The pneety introduction of British metallic carrency was pre~ 
pared by a proclamation of June 1825, in which it was enacted 
‘that certain enumerated coins should pass current, and the inten- 
Won to introduce the British metalic curreney’ generally Was 
specifically stated. By a proclamation in the following year it 
Yas ordered that all government accounts should be Kept it 
Rerlings but although this method was of course adopted in the 
overninent offices the merchants and shopkeepers have con- 
finued to Keep thelr accounts in the. money of the order of St 





‘quent changes and uncertainty of the currency, the multiplicity 
Of coins admitted as legal tenders, and the depreciated natare of 
the British silver currency. When British silver was put into 

troy was, by the aathority of 


‘cirenlation in the island, the 











‘them for British silver at a profit on the commissary’s rate, a 
Premium is borne by the British silver. Besides the obvious 


Slted down meters urher doe eta net ite se 
Blame om Sout "aera hat ahe Hight ones stone 
Reena ‘these South Ameria dollars i hat Ya 
Groce Hayes Barta. Alenia, Fes, and Haren 
they are rejected: wi ‘not pass as currency in Sicily 
arie the of bpm and aly, or af any rae ar ony taken 
se licence of foc 8 pet cent under she value o€ the Spanish 
Towns] Valetta, sometimes called Melita, is the 
cup. of the island. ts pop. in 1842 was 24,982; in 
1851, 24,801. It was in 1568. Tt is 
ated in an elevated peninsular position (V), between 
two harbours, of which that upon the $ is the most 
‘eupacions and most completely fortified. Its en- 





trance is not more than @ 4 m. in breadth; and is so |) 


strongly fortified on each side that no ship could 
force n passage through it. ‘The great harbour is on 
the SE side of the city, and extends nearly 2 m, in- 
land. ‘The smaller and N harbour is used for the 
} ferformance of quarantine. ‘A splendid dry dock 
ius recently been constructed at an of 
£100,000. Tt is able to receive a 120 ship, or 
fees tai cats of Tm, cad atngaoned 
It entirely of stone, and is distinguis 
‘by a general air of regularity and grandeur, and the 
number and magnificence of its public buildings; 
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‘There is but one small stream in the island which 
supplies Valetta with water, for which purpose it ix 
conducted into the town by an aqueduct 8 m. in 
Tength. About a $m. from Valetta stands Floriana, 
which contains a few streets of rather a miserable 
order. In.an opposite direction is situated Vietoroso, 
where the admiralty offices and stores are all placed, 
and where the different officers connected with this 
department have elegant honses bordering upon the 
sea-—Civita Vechia (C), distant from Valetta about 
5 m., is the ancient capital of the island, and the 
oldest city in it; but, on account of the better situa- 
tion of Valetta for defence and commerce, has lost 
its rank and importance.—The more important har- 
Yours are Melieha or Metoha on the NW cont (); 
St. Paul's bay (d), to the E of it; St. Julian's bay 
(@y W of Valetta: and the Marsa Scirocco (/), on 
the SE. The SW coast is destitute of ports, and 
bordered with steep inaccessible rocks. ‘The whole 
coast-line is strongly guarded with batteries and 
watch -towers. The port of St. Paul is on the 
coast opposite to Sicily, and is so called from a tra- 
dition that the vessel in which St. Paul was sent 
prisoner to Rome was driven in there by a storm.— 
‘The island of Gozo or Gozzo (G), which contains 
about'l5,000 inhabitants, is separated from Malta by 
a strait 84m. broad. It is 24 m. in compass, and 
has icial extent of about 27 sq. m.—Cumino, 
a small fortified island lying between M, and Gozo 
(B), has about 900 inhabitauts. 


‘Steam varigation] In the year 1898 the mails from England 
gpmencel being enavesed by government steas-veasla om 
Falmouth to Cadiz Gibraltar, Mand thelooian islands, monty. 
In 1839 the Neapolitan government commenced ranning steant- 
‘vessels occasionally between 3M. Sicily. and the coast of Italy, 
but the communication was very irregular. In 1887 the Frent 

t established a line of 3 boats monthly between Mar- 
7M, Syra, Smyrna, and Constantinople: and Mure 











monthly between Marseilles, the coast of Italy, Sicily, and M. 
4m 184 and 1842, she Fennealar and Oriental compans) com: 
‘meneed running the City of Dublin steamer between M. and. 


the Ionian isles. ‘This ceased in 1844, in which year the French 
government added another line of 3 vessels monthly from Mar- 
‘seilles to M. and Alexandria. In 1845 the Peninsular and Orien- 


from M. to Alexandria. This last ceased in 1848, and since 

the malls have been conveyed by government steamers, 
ween MM. and Alexandria, monthly; M. and. Marsalis, De 
iy; ML and the lonian isles bi-monthly, In 1845 the Nea- 
‘company increased theit line to 8 vesseis monthly between 
farsllles, the ports of Italy, Sicily, and Malta. This continued 
‘unt 1848) when the revolation in Silly put a stop to it. A steam 
of ‘was established and 
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neat steamers between Marseilles, 3, 
Marseille Genoa, Leztiorn, Chita” 








Tp Rostand. company, between Marseilles, Leghorn, 
ei and Oriental company 





‘and = 
sontntinias, Gheiey and Alexandria; 1 baween Souler 


























‘ment steamers 
~ seilles; 1M and Alexandria 2 mercantile steamers (scre 
1 to Gibraltar, M., Smyrna, and Constantinople; and 1 
1 Gibraltar, ML, and Aiexandria. —This is exclasive 
(of war-steamers and other casual different nations, 
Hagry} “Malta, the Mita of the Greeks, was ancenty kor- 
its own kings, but soon fell under the power of Car- 
conquered by the Romans, and subse 
‘These latter were expelled 
snd M, depended upon that kingdo 
a en ote kaso toi iy the emp 
is singular roc, however, was the contre of 
some fation of the human kind long before the time oft 
nights of My long before from savagism of the nation 
‘hat is now its master. The ruins of what is called the tewple of 
Hagiar Chem jecture, "Was anything ever seca #0 
strange and inexplicable,—so unaccountably int ‘eccet- 
‘ic, —80 unlike any known monument, from the rude 
circle up to the consummate proportion of the Grecian temple 
Or, to form a somewhat clearer idea, let bim clamber up on one 
highest blocks, and cast with ‘us a bird 
Even then 
‘These strange circles, formed of upright stones, 
surmounted, Stonchenge-like, with transverse ones,—these door 
ts of step, —these ride altars.—this 
is enormous enclosure of co- 


by Rozer, 
7m fromm 1089 to 


of Baden, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, bail. and 
4 m. NW of Emmendingen, and 12 m. NNW of 
Friburg. Pop. 1,406. 

MALTERS, a parish of Switzerland, in the cant, 
and 6 m. W of Lucerne. Pop. 3,695. It has sale 
phnreous baths, 

MALTIGNANO, a village of the Pontifical states, 
in the deleg. and 7 m. E of Ascoli, 

MALTOCH, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, reg. and circle and 5 m.$ of Lieguita, Ip 
has am active entrepot trade in. coal, 

MALTON (New), a borough and market-town in 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 18 m. NE by N of York, on 
the river Derwent, over which there is here a hand- 
some stone-bridge, connecting this place with Nor 
ton. ‘The borough comprises the ps. of St. Leonard 
and St. Michael, and is co-extensive with them. Area 
M0 acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,047; in 1881, 4,173. New 
M. is pleasantly situated on an eminence overlookin; 
the Derwent, It is of considerable extent, lean, and 
well-built. ‘The chief trade carried on here consists 
in coals, corn, bacon, butter, &e., large quantities of 


mie | which are conveyed to Hull, Leeds, and other 
5 . red ear 


the Turks, but was bravely and successfully 
lights of St.John; and in the hands of that 
‘remained till 1798, when it was 


by means of the Derwent, which was rende 

gable from Malton to the Ouse in the reign of Queen 
Anne. New M, in conjunction with the ps. of St 
Leonard, St. Michael, Old M., and Norton, sends 2 
members to parliament, Pop. of patl. borough in 
1841, 6,875; in 1851, 7,661. Electors registered in 


‘hat | 1837, 6035 in 1 


keep possession ofthis place, wilch gave rss to a renewal ofthe 
war By the treaty of Paria, ML ani ite dependencies were so. 
Temnly ceded to Great Britain in 1814, and fe uow constitutes a 
Integral par of the British douinions 

Authorities} Abela, Matta iustrata. Malta, 1772-90, 2 vols 
fhi—Brey, Mites anton strata 


the prov. of Agra, belonging to the Macherry 
7 | Tt has a iGtedely hitdsc sens aah ix 


C 2 
-Badyer’s Description of M. and Gozo.—The Valetta Journal. 
Papers. 

MALTA, a township of Saratoga co., in the state 
of New York, U. S., 6 m. SE of Balston Spa, and 29 
m.N of Albany. It contains Saratoga and Round 
Jakes, and is drained by Anthony’s kill, the outlet of 
the latter lake. ‘The surface is undulating, and the 
soil consists chiefly of clay,loam, and sand. Pop. in 
1640, 1.457, It has a village named Dunning-etreet, 

ip of 

72 m.E by Sof 

ide of Muskingum river. Pop. 

1,405. It’ has a village of the same name, contain- 
ing about 200 inhabitants. 

MALTAVILLE, a village of Malta township, Sa- 
ratoga ¢o, in the state of New York, U. S., 30m. 
of Albany, near Round lake. It consisted in 1840 
of about 20 dwellings. 

MALTBY, a township in the p. of Stainton, N. R. 
of Yorkshire, 3} m. ENE of Yarm. Area’ 1,180 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 163; in 1841, 171.—Also a 

ish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4) m. W by S of | 
Trckhill at the source of ths Hiton “Aven 4,280 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 844; in 1841, 899. 

MALTBY-LE-MARSH, a parish in Lincolns! 
3}'m.N by Eof Alford. Area 1,160 acres. Pop. 229. 

‘MAL-TEPEH, a mountain of Turkey in Asia, in. 
Anatolia, in the sanj. of Kodja-Ili, 9'm. ENE of 
Scatari. ' It forms the central nucleus of the moun- 
tains of Boulgourlon, Kardachlertepéh, and Alem- 


dagh. 
MALTERDINGEN, a town of the grand-dneby 


5 it 
MALVE! 


848, 7 
| MALTON (Op), a parish in Yorkshire, 1 m. NE 
of New Malton, on the W bank of the Derwent, 
Area 4,020 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,296. oa 

MALTOWN, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Allahabad, 66 m. ENE of Serondge. It 
stands near the bills, on the SW frontier of Bundel- 
cund, and commands the pass of the Maltown ghaut, |} 

MALUCA, a village of Syria, 20 m. NNE of Da- — 


maseus. a 

MALUCERA, a strong mud fort of Hindostan, ae 
a ditch. “ 

MALUENDA, a town of Spain, in Ai inthe 
Prov. of Saragossa, ae and 6 m. SE of Cala- 
taynd, on the r. bank of the Jiloca, and in the midst 
of caleareous hills. Pop. 1,003, It has 3 parish- 
churches, an hospital, a convent, and a custom- 
house; and possesses several dye-works, several oil 
and falling-mills, and a manufactory of blotting- 


Paper. 

MALUNG, a parish of Sweden, in the prefecture 
of Stora-Ki and hacrad of Wester-Delarne, 
66 m. W ot Falun, on the 1. bank of the Wester- 
Dal. It has extensive quarries of mill-stone. 

MALUNGER-FIORD, a bay of the Aretic ovean, 
on the NW coast of Norway, in the dio. of Nordland, 
and bail. of Finmark, in N lat. 62° 25', E long. 18° 
90’. It is about 18 m. in breadth from N to S, and 
is lined on its E shore with gigantic masses of rock. 
It saat ‘Mals-elf. 

4 town of India, in the prov. of 
sore, in N lat. 19%, E long, 78°91, ae 

MALVA. See Mouazov. 

MALVAGLIA, a circle and village of Switzer 
land, in the cant. of Tessino, and district fpr 5 
14 m. NNE of Bellinzone, near the I. bank ot the 

a 
RN, of Tasmania, in the co. of 
Cornwall; bounded on ccEtrten ‘of Castlecary 
on the S by the S. Esk river; and on the W by 


falo brook. 
tuna of Fenlise, Wobieseenee epee 
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of Worcester. Area of p. 5,020 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
+h in 1841, cto ae is in antiquity, 
magnificence, and beauty little inferior, asa specimen. 
of Gothic architecture, to any in the ‘The 
nave is Norman, but the choir, tower, and ornaments 
of the church are in the most florid style of the 

inted order, It is 178 ft in length, and 69 

road: the height of the nave is 63 ft.; and an em- 
Dattled square tower rises from the centre to the 
height of 124 ft.—The village of M. is beautifully 
situated on the B declivity of one of the Malvern 
hills. It is much resorted to on account of its m: 
inal springs, and the purity and salubrity of its 
Baths, hot and cold, have been erected, hotels fitted 
up, gardens planted, and romantic walks formed in 
evel 








tf direction, for the benefit of visitors. 
[ALVERN ee sh in the co. of Wor- 
cester, 5 m. ENE of wy. Area 550 acres. 


Pop, in 1881, 68; in 1841, 108. 
ALVERN HILLS, a chain of hills extending 
from N to S nearly 9 m., and in breadth from 1 to 2 
m,, between Worcestershire and the cos. of Hereford 
and Monmouth. The three principal eminences are, 
the North-bill, the Worcestershire beacon, and the 
Herefordshire beacon. ‘The ordnance survey states 
the Herefordshire beacon to be 1,444 ft. above the 
level of the sea; the Worcestershire beacon, accord- 
ing to Nash, is 33 ft. higher. 

MALYITO, # town of Naples, in the prov. of Ca- 
labria-Citra, district and 18%, SSW of Castrovillai 
cant. and 6m. SSE of S. Sosti, on the Esaro, Pop. 


2,200. 

MALVOISIN, a ¢ and commune of 

|} Belgium, in the prov. Piece Pop. 194. 
| ALWA, MAtwan, or Matava, a province of 
Hindostan, lying between the parallels of 21° and 
24° N, and stretching from 74° to 77° E long. On 
| itis separated by the Makandrah hills from 
; the Nerbudda forms its S boundary. The 
mass of the surface is an elevated table-land on the 
N side of the Vindyha mountains. ‘The country is 
well-watered, chiefly by affluents of the Ganges. 
The land is extremely fertile the soll being in gen- 
eral a fine black mould which produces cotton, 
‘opium, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and all the varios 
grains of India, besides furnishing pasture for nu- 














merous herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, &e. Opium is 
a fiscal ynd in 1824 its produce amounted 
‘to 7,200 mans = 4,500 ewt. It is said to be the 
finest produced in India. Like Bengal and some 
other proys., M. has two harvests,—the first or mae 
rior ending in April,—the second or inferior in Oc- 
tober. The tobacco, particularly that of the district 

ed, and carried to all parts 





of Bilsah, is highly es 

of the country. ‘The other articles of its produce are 
sent to Gujerat and Broach, or into the eastern pro- 
vyinees, by. the rivers which communicate with the 


Jumna.—The inhabitants are for the most part Hin- 
dus. The pop. was estimated in 1820 at 90,000. 
‘The territories to the W, and several of those to the 
E of the Chambul, are under the superintendence of 

itish resi e more eastern 








| Tartary, in the Kirghiz territory. It stretches 





the emperor Balin in 1286, the governor, Dilavur 
Khan, rebelled, and laid the foundation of an inde- 
Pendent kingdom, which lated upwards of 170 years 
cap. was Manda, an extensive city, stuaied in 
the hills, 20 m. § of Oujein, M. was subdued, and 
its cap. taken by the Mogul em lomayon, in 
1534; and it remained annexed to the empire of 
Delhi till the death of Aurangzebe in 1707, when it 
was invaded, and by degrees taken possession of by 
the Mahrattas, by whom it was divided into several 
chieftainships.. ‘The ancient landholders, called Gras- 
siahs, still retain possession of some of the hill forts, 
‘and exact contributions from the adjoining districts; 
and a portion of the S part of the prov. was held b 
tho Finder eblels, whose fpeursious into te BSUse 
dominions brought on the Mahratta war, 

MALWAN, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency and 225 m. SSE of Bombay, and prov. of Be- 
japore, on the sea of Oman and coast of Concan, 9 
m.$ of the embouchnre of the Achera, ‘The sur- 
rounding territory is very fertile, producing. eocoa 
and betel-nuts, rice, sugar, saffron, ginger, and hemp. 
Iron is found in considerable quantities, and smelted 
dy the inhabitants, A little to the W of the town 
is the small island and fortress of Sindidrag or 
Sunderdrug. This locality was formerly much in- 
fested by pirates. 

MALYCHEVA, a town of Siberia, in the gov. of 
Tomsk, district and 75 m. NW of Barnaoul. 

MALYL, an island of Russia in Asia, in the Aretic 
ocean, 45 m. SSE of the island of Kotelnoi, Fossil 
ivory is found here. 

[ALZEVILLE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Menrthe, cant. and 1} m. E of Naney, on 
the Meurthe, which is here crossed by a bridge of 
39 arches. Pop. 1,640. It has a cottou-spinuinge 
mill, mannfactories of brocade, of Prussian blue, and} 
ivory-black, a brewery, and several quarries of free- 
stone of different kinds, and of mill-stone. 

MALZIEU (Le), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Lozére, and arrond. of 
Marvejols. ‘The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in { 
1831, 5,054; in 1841, 4,870. ‘The town, which is { 
also ‘called Malzien-Ville, is 24m. No! jols, 
on the r. bank of the Traytre. Pop. 1,16; 
mannfactories of woollen coverlets, and tanneries. 

MALZOUNY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and district, and 39 m. NNE of Vilua. 

MAMA, bwo rivers of Russia in As 
of Irkutsk, and SE of the district of Kirensk. ‘They 
are distinguished by the epithets Verkhnaia and Nij- 
naia, and both flow into the Vitim. ‘The Verkhnain 
Mama is the larger, and has a course of about 120 
m. Their banks abound with tale, 

MAMADYCH, a town of Rassia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 93m. ENE of Kazan, and 27m, WSW 
of Yelabuga, on the r. bank of the Viatka. Pop. 
2,000. It has a large manufactory of calico, and a 
considerable trade in madera, fa 

MAMAL, a town and port of Russia in Asi 
Great Abasia, on the Black sea, 22m. SE of Sou- 
bashi, and 105 m. NW of Iskouria, at the mouth of 
a small river which descends from the Cauteasus. 
Its inhabitants are chiefly Greeks and Armenians, 
—Also a steppe in the NW part of Independent 

ong 
cine 













the 1 bank of the Emba, and is sometimes 
guished by the name of thatriver. f 

MAMAKATING, a township of Sullivan co., in 
the state of New York, U.S-12m.E of Monticello. } 
Te has 2 hilly surface, and is intersected by Bashe's 
Kill, and by the Delaware and Hudson canal. Pop. y 
in 1840, 3418. 


a ; aa 
MAMAMANDY, a fortress of Hindostan, in 
presidency of Madras, in the prov. of the “ane 
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and district of Tinnevely, near the r. bank of the 
Kandaru, and 66 m. SE of Madura. 

MAMANCHOTA, or Oncanos-pr-Actoras, a 
mass of porphyritic rocks, in the state and 75 m. NE 
of the city of Mexico, near the village of Actopan, 
They have an alt, of 1,385 toises 152 yds. above 
sea-level. 

MAMANGUA, a parish of Brazil, in the proy. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, and district of Parati, pleasantly 
situated on a bay of the same name, between Parati 
and Point Joatinga. It comprises the island of Al- 
godaio, and several other islands along the coast. « 

MAMANGUAPE, a district, town, and river of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Parahiba. The district lies to 
theN of that of Parahiba, and is enclosed on the E by 
a lofty wall of rock. Pop. 4,000. It is watered by a 
river of the same name, the banks of which are ex- 
tremely fertile. The higher lands and mountains 
afford varieties of excellent wood. Cotton forms the 
chief article of local culture. ‘The town, which is 
one of considerable antiquity, is 30 m. NNW of Pa- 
rahiba, on the 1. bank of ariver of the same name, 
and about 18 m. from the sea. It has a church and 
a school, and is extremely flourishing.—The river 
has its source in the motintains, in the district of 
Pilar, rans in a generally E direction. and, after a 
course of about 150 m., falls into the Atlantic, 12 m. 
N of the mouth of the Parahiba. It is navigable for 
‘small vessels. 

MAMARONECK, a township of Westchester co., 
in the state of New York, U. S. 23 m. NE of New 
York. Tt has a hilly surface, and is drained by a 
creek of the same name, an affluent of Long Islan 
sound. The soil, consisting of loam and clay, is 
generally well-cultivated. Pop. in 1840, 1,416. It 
has a village containing about 250 inhabitants. 

MAMBABA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Ceara, and district of Bom-Jardim, in the Serra 
Grande. 

MAMBARE, a tribe of Indians in Brazil, who inhabit the 
‘banks of the Tuburuhina, in the prov. of Matto-Grossa. They 
are nomadic in their habita, and live by plunder. 

MAMBEAP, a mountain of Western Australias 
in the co. of Murray. 

MAMBLE, a parish of Worcestershire, 15 m. NW 
of Worcester. Area 2,130 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
355; in 1841, 277. 

MAMBONE, a town of Mozambique, in the gov. 
of Inhambane, 45 m. SSE of Sofala, on the bay of 

ea. 


























MAMBOU( hern Africa, 
wo late Re par of Cates pose of Se 
Ms woogie o a sort bed Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. of Burgos and partido of Roa, on the ©, 
tank of Me Dust ORO ee 

MAMBUCABA, a parish and town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Rio-dé-Janeiro. The p. is intersected 
by a river of the same name, and Hes partly in the 
district of Angea-dos-Reis. It is bounded on the N 
by the Conilherados-Ongtog, on the W bythe river 

oar and on the 8 by the bay of Angra-dos as 
It is extremely fertile, and produces in large quan. 
tities cocon-nuts, coffee, mandioe, millet, pulse and 
rice, It affords also excellent timber. It contains 
several mills, several small distilleries of brundy, and 
docks for building canoes. The pop. consists of Por- 
tuguese, Indians, Creoles, and French, and is esti- 
mated at about 4,000. ‘The town is 26 leagues W of 
the eapital, near the river of the same name, which 
Inns its source in the Serra-da-Bocaina, rans along a 
rocky and circuitous bed, and receives many small 
streams, some of which are navigable to canoes. 
The M. is obstructed at its mouth by a sandbank, 
Dut possesses a yolume of water sufficient to beat 
vessels of large size. 
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MAMED (Sao), a town of Portugal, in the 
of ‘Tras-os-Montes, comarea and 24 m. SE of 
Real, and 27 m. WNW of Torre-de-Monte. 
on the r. bank of the Douro, at the confluence 
the Tua. Pop. 1,180. It is noted for its wines, |} 
MAMED, or Mames (Szrma-E-S4o), a range of || 
mountains, on the confines of Spain and Portugal, 
forming part of the chain which separates the basin 
of the Tagus from that of the Guadiana. It reaches 
an alt, of 1,202 yds. above sea-level. . 
[AMELLE, a mountain of Barbary, in the king- 
dom of Tunis, to the SW of the city of Tunis. 
MAMELLE, a township of Poinsett co., m the 
state of Arkansas, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 124) 
MAMELUCO, a name by which the descendants of the .) 
were ed in the prov. ; 
Thatal oes 
MAMERS, an arrondissement, eanton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Sarthe-—The 
arrondissement comprises an area of 160,524 h 
and contains 10 cant. Pop. in 1881, 131,867; in 
1841, 181,804.—The cant. comprises 21 com. Pop 
in 1831, 18,618; in 1841, 18,966.—The town, whi 
is the capital of the dep,, is 27 m. NNE of Le Mans, 
and neat the source of the Dive. Pop. in 1789, 
538; in 1821, 5,683; in 1831, 5,822; and in 1846, 
. Tt consists of 2 nares, in which the 
streets—which are few in number, and unpaved— 
terminate. Some of the houses are well-built; but 
with the exception of the gorernment-offices, 
college, a theatre, and the prison, it contains no 
public buildings worthy of notice. It possesses 





















fine bathing establishment; and has manufactories 
of coarse linen, calico, serge, dimity, hosiery, and 
leather, and several breweries. The trade, which is 
considerable, consists chiefly in grain, wing brandy 
wax, cattle, and sheep. M. is an ancient town. It 
is supposed to derive its name from a temple erected 
in the locality by the Romans, and dedicated to | 
Mare, It was formerly strongly fortified te the 
1ith cent. it was taken by Roger-de-Montgnimery, 
count of Belléme; and was afferwards! taken ai 
fortified anew by the Normans. ‘The remains of the 
line of forts erected by the latter are still to be 
traced. About 5 m. N of the town is an ancient 
camp, in a good state of preservation. 

MAMERT (Sarvt), a canton, commune, and town 
of France. in the dep. of the Gard, and arrond, of 
Nismes. The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
1831, 7,001; in 1841, 7,208. ‘The town is 11 m. 
NW of Nismes. Pop. 602. It has manufactories 
of serge and of caddis, and distilleries of brandy. 

MAMET, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Cantal, and arrond. of Aurillac. ‘The 
cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 9,671; in 
1841, 9,499. The town is 9 m. WSW of Aurillac. 
—Also ‘a village in the dep. of the Haute-Garonne, 
cant. and about a mile SE of Bagnieres-de-Luchon, 
near the Peak. Pop. 317. In the vicinity are mines 





of copper, lead, and silver. 

MAMHEAD, a pach in Devonshire, 44 m. E by 
N of Chuleigh, and W of the Exe. Area 1,220acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 380; in 1841, 246, 


IHILAD, ‘a parish’ in Monmouthshire, 5 m. 

NW by W of Usk, and crossed by the Brecon ea- 

nal. Area 1,670 acres. Pop. in 1841, 803. 
MAMHOLE, a hamlet in the p. of Bedwetty, 

Monmouthshire, pce pool. Area 6,210 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 83,2083 i 6,789. 
MAMIAl i 


\N, a 
Azerdbijan, 36 m. SW of. 








‘S41, 
of Persia, in the prov. of 
Maragha. It is commanded 





by a castle, and is surrounded by clay-walls. 

MAMMOLA, a town of Naples, in the 
Calabria-Ultra, district and 8 m. N of 
Locano. Pop. 6,000. 
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MAMO, a river of Venezuela, which descends 
from the mountains 30 m. E of Chamariapa; runs 
SE}, and throws itself into the Orinoco, in N lat. 8° 
15, W long. 62° 46. Tt has a total course of about 
120 m.. and is navigable, 

MAMOIADA, a village of Sardinia, in the dio, of 
Capo-Sasear, prov. and’ m. SSE of Nuoro. Pop. 
iy 
MAMORE. See Manwore. 

MAMORE, Marore, or Mavore, a river of 
Bolivia, which has its source in the prov. of Cocha- 
‘Yamba, on the N side of the Sierras-Altissimas, and 
about 70 m, SE of Oropesa; runs in a generally N 
direction, through the dep. of Moxos, to the confines 
of Brazil, where itis joined by the Itenex or Guapore; 

ence proceeds N til trenches the Madeira an 
offset of the Beni, when it takes the name of the 
former river, and forms the principal tributary.of the 
Amazon. Its principal affinents are the Guapey or 
Rio-Grande-de-la-Plata, and the Itenez or Gua- 
ore, on ther and on the 1 the Chapari, Mamone- 

‘ico or Sipiri, ‘Tiamuchy, Apere, Cobilu, Jacuma, 
and Iraiame. rs 

MAMORONY, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, which after a SE course of about 90 m. falls 
into the I. bank of the Madeira. 

MAMOUJOU, a town of the W coast of the island 
of Celebes, in the Mandhar territory, 225 m. N of 
‘Macassar. in $ lat. 2° 19%. 

MAMOUN, a town of Nigritia, in the kingdom 
and 60. m. NNE of Timbueta, on the road to Agably. 

MAMPAVA, a town of Borneo, in the district of 
‘Sambas, on the W coast, at the month of a river of 

same name, 45.m, NW of Pontianak. It forms 
one of the principal opium markets in the Indian 
seas. 


MAMPITUBA, a river of Brazil, which descends 
from the Sierra-de-Tapollama; rans ESE, separating 
in its course the prov. of Sitio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande 
from that of Santa-Catharina; and falls into the 
Atlantic in S lat. 29°20. It has a rapid course of 
about 73 m. 

MAMPO, a flat-topped wooded hill, about 400 ft. 
high, on the W coast of Celebes, near Tanjong-Pa- 
lette. The village of Alupang, consisting of about 
70 houses, is built upon it; and near this v. is the 
entrance to a remarkable stalactite cave, whose 
* various halls and exhibit the multitude of 

forms with which Nature adorns her works; 

and shafts, and fretwork, many of the most 

white, adorn the roofs or support them, and 

the ceaseless progress of the work is still going for- 

ward, sae amas sll figures in gradual formation. 

‘The top of the caye, here and there fallen in, gives 

sleams of the most picturesque light, while trees and 
beige ano growing from the fallen masses, shoot uy 
to the level above, and add a charm to the scene. 

‘The hill is entirely of coral rock, and the 

stalactites are formed of the carbonate of lime, with 

minute particles of crystals intermixed. ‘There is 














every reason to sup] that the excavations were in 
times past formed by the sea, and that M. hill, now 
rhe plain, was once what Pa- 


Surrounded by 
lette now is, both having antecedently been islands, 
and then points—Brooke. 

MAMPRE, a commune of Belgiam, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Corroy-le-Grand. “Pop. 102. 

-TOR (Tuk). See Castuztos. 

‘MAMU-KHALIL, a fortress of Afghanistan, 60 m. 
E of Cabul, and on the road thence to Jelalabad. 
‘he Afghans were hore defeated in 1842 Uy the Bri 
tish under General Pollock. 

“MAMUNA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 
ranhifo, which fiows into the bay of Sdo-Jose, by two 
mouths, the W of which is named Anajatuba. 





MAMUQUENDU, a river of Central Africa, in 
the Cazembes territory. It runs in a SW direction, 
and is crossed the road from the capital of the 
territory to the Portuguese establishment at Téte. 

MAMYK, a sandy steppe of Independent Tartary, 
near the W shore of Lake Aral. 

MAMYT-TAOU, a range of mountains in the N 
‘Tartary, in the Kinghiz country. 
in Manz, Manns, or Evtay 

ing a central position in 

England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and nearly equidistant from their respective 
sea-ports of Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. Its 
nearest point of approach from England is St. Bees? 
head, Cumberland, about 30 m. E; from Scotland, 
Burrow-head, 16 m. N; and from Ireland, Strang 
ford, 27m. W. The centre of the isle is in 54° 15° 
N lat., and abont 4° 30° W long. Its extreme Jeogth 
froin NE to SW is about 33} m.; its extreme breadth 
from SE to NW, 12} m.; its circumf., 80 m.; its sq. 
area, abont 130,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 41,000; in 
1841, 47,986. 

General description] A. chain of hills running 
through the island from SW to NE, 20 
m., forms the chief characteristic of 
pect. Considering the small. extent of country, the 
mountains are high, and the perspective outline of 
the whole is bold and fine. North Barrale, the NE 
extremity of this chain, is 120 ft. lower than Sna- 
fell, the highest, which, according to trigonometrical 
measurement, is 2,000 ft. above sea-level. Bei 
Phot has an alt. of 1,560 ft.; South Barrule of 1,545 
ft.; Slieau-Hearn of 1,533 ft.; and Ganahan of 1,520 ft. 
Brada-head terminates it on the SW, with tremendous 
precipices overhanging the sea—Numerous streams 
fall from these mountains, but none of them have 
length of course to attain the, magnitude of rivers. 
‘The principal of them are the Douglas, the Ramsey, 
Laxey, Castletown, and Peel, all forming havens, to 
which they give or perhaps from which they take 
their names, where they fall into the sea, ‘The first 
four run to the E; and the last, to the W side of the 
island.—The bays on the coast are numerous, and 
some of them afford good shelter and anchorage. 
‘The chief are those of Douglas, Derby-haven, Castle- 
town, Poolvash, Erin, Peel, and Ramsey. ‘There 
are also numerous creeks, but they are 1 
dangerons.—Some of the headlands are ve 
Douglas-head is precipitous and bold: a tower on its 
sammit distinguishes it from others. Langness-head 
lies low, and stretches out into the sea, proving 

erous to shipping in thick weather. Brada and 

jpanish heads are bold and precipitous: vessels are 
protected against these by revolving lights on ‘the 
Calf-of-Man,’ a small rugged island, at the SW ex- 
tremity, precipitous and full of caverns. About 4m. 
from Brada, is Contrary-head, with Peel-hill, 500.ft 
in height. ‘The Point of Ayre, at the NE extremity, 
juts out into the sea; and, in spring-tides, is only 
few feet abore its level. Here is an elegant light- 
house, standing about 650 ft. from the sea. Maus- 
hold-head, on the SE side of Ramsey bay. is about 
400 ft. in height, and is separated from the moun- 
tain-chain by a fertile valley. "The surface of the 
island presents generally rather barren and naked 
appearance, not being ornamented and sheltered by 
trees or plantations, to the growth of which the sea~ 
breezes are unfavourable. In some , however, 
























































the landscape begins to be improved by thriving { 
young plantations. j . : 
‘Soil, minerals, §. peculiar geological cha. } 
istic of Dr. Camming describes us| 
resembling “ its middle portion tornomt, | 
and its deal injured,” in other worl, pi 
the termination of the palozoic period, the whole of | 5) 
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the secondary series, and a portion of the tertiary 
are altogether wanting. ‘There are ample evidences 
of climatic changes, of sinkings und risings of the 
Taud, of dvift and dilavial action; in short, of those 
various natural operations in which we read the 
‘world’s history; the result of whieli is a picturesque 
island, comprehending some 130,000 acres in extent, 
broken ap into valleys, and hill-ranges in some in- 
stances 2,000 ft. high. From certain appearances, 
itis concluded that the sea-level of the region was 
at one time 400 ft. higher than at present. All the 
northern distriet, from Kirk-Michael. it is sandy 
resting on élay or marl, generally not more 
or 3 ft. from the surfaee. Tu some parts of this tract 
is a remarkable layer of peat on gravel, clay, or 
earth, and interspersed with immense trunks of oak 
and fir trees all lying ina NE direction. ‘The soil 
at the south end of the island is chiefly loam, thong] 
stiff clays prevail in some parts, and in others a 
light sand. Around Castletown the soil rests on a 
hed of limestone, which supplies excellent manure. 
‘The mountains are chiefly composed of greywacke, 
lay, slate, and schistose—There are copper mines 
at Brada-head; and lead ore is found at Foxdale, 
Laxey, and Glen-moif. At the Foxdale mines, about 
250 tons of lead ore, containing from 20 to 60 oz. 
silver per ton, are raised per month. ‘The lead ore, 
in Laxley glen, yields 80 to 120 os. silver per ton of 
ore. Tron stone is found at Maughold-head: and 
yellow ochre at Ballasalla. In 1838, too, a company 
‘was formed to work coal on the isiand, 

Climate and produce.) From the journals Kept at 

ight! 














the Port of Ayre lighthouse, in N lat. 57° 27, W 
Tong. 4° 207, at an alt. of 106 ft. above medium sea- 
evel, the average temp. for 20 years, from 1825 to 
1844, at 9 A. M., appears to have been 49°-860; at 9 
y.M., 48°-965. ‘The average height of the barom. at 
9 4. m., 29-739; at 9 Pm. 29798. At the Calfof- 

jouse, in N Int. 54° 5’, W Tong. 4° 
46,, alt, 275 ft. above sea-level, the mean temp.. at 9 
A.at, was 48°-691; at 9 Pat, 48463, The mean 
annual fall of rain was 25°17 inches. ‘The num- 
Der of clear days, 113; of wet and cloudy, 252, In 
winter the climate is milder than on any of the 
neighbouring coasts; frost and snow are slight, and 
of short continuance; rain aud gales of wind are 
frequent; and the crops are sometimes checked in 
growth hy a want of sufficient heat in summer.— 
About 90,000 acres are under cultivation. Barl 
oats, and wheat, form the principal crops, and are 
produced of good quality all over the isand. ‘The 
sunmal produce of wheat is estimated at 30,000 quar- 














ters; of barley, 30,000 q.; of oats, 50,000 q. Pota- 
toes ure extensively cultivated, and turnips, for which 
the soil seems to be peculiarly adapted: Hace is grown, 


Most of the artificial grasses thrive well. ‘The light 
plough is generally preferred—Sheep are turned to 
graze upon the commons or unealtivated lands, which 
form a third part of the island. ‘The native breed of 
horses is small but hardy, and easily fed, Horned 
cattle are numerous. ‘The native breed of sheep is 
small and hardy; their wool is neither very long nor 
very fine, but their maton is excellent. Pigs are 
bred in great numbers; and poultry of all kinds is 
abundant and cheap. Immense numbers of sea-fowl 
frequent the rocks on the coast, especially in the 
breeding season. Rabbits and hares abound. In 
the days of falconry, the hawks procured from this 
island were considered of a very superiot kind. Rep- 
tiles of a noxious kind are said to be unknown.— 
Farms are of various dimensions, from the cottage 
with a small field for a cow's grass up to 800 acres. 
Ei are made with earth, to the height 
of 4 or 5 ft., and planted on the top with furze. Dry 
or uncemented stone-fences are also common. Rents 
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vary from 5s. to £3 per statute acre. The 
rental is calenlaced at betweed ae a 
sterling; the price of agricultm luce being chiefly. 
lated by the ‘Liverpood oarbets, ¥ 
‘skeries.| “Fish are plentiful on the coast. Her 
rings especiall: 
vicinity in great abundance; and the catching and 
curing of them still forms an important -part.of the 
industry of the inhabitants. Tn this business, which 
commences in July and continues till the end of 
October, about 500'small boats of 8 tons burden 
formerly employed: the number is now considerabl 
reduced, but the size is'increased from two to four 
fold. ‘The whole fisheries, besides 400 stranger-bonts 
and 90 smacks, employ 600 boats belonging to the 





island, and manned by 3,800 men and boys; and | 


their produce is estimated at £80,000 a-year. 

“Manufactures, trade, 
nufactories of soft in the island, especially of 
linen, whieh has long’been celebrated for its texture. 
and durability: manufactures, however, cannot be 
said to have flourished here, and the difficulties pre- 
sented to their extensive increase have been tl 
almost unsurmountable. ‘The exports are herrings, 
oe, aad esiahe butlers pone pee Sees 
paper, and lead ore; the imports are irom 
and coal, wines and spirits, teas and sugars, cottons, 
hemp, and woollen elothe. | Tn 1865 an act of asia 
ment was passed, subjecting the import ofall foreign 
corn, meal, flour, &c., into the Isle of Man, to ti 
same duties as those exigible in the United King- 
dom.—Steamers ply regularly between Douglas and 
Liverpool. ‘The steamers between Liverpool and 
Glasgow call at Ramsey daily in summer, and, when 
the weather will permit, in winter; and those be-_ 
tween Whitehaven and Dublin also tonch at the 
island twice a-week. A line of trading packets has 
been established between Liverpool and Douglas, 
sailing weekly; and there is a regular communi 
tion between Douglas and Whitehaven, by traders. 
and coal-bosts.—A line of railway has been 
to run from Douglas to Peel, with branches to 
sey and Castletown.—The gross receipts of the ie 
office in this island in 1843 was £1,196; in 1847, 
£1,307; in eis £2,571; - : 

Revenues. ‘The king of England having eon 
quered this island, granted it oe Sir Sohn Stanley 
as a reward for his services, and the revenue was 
thenceforth elaimed by the Stanleys. ‘The revenne 
arising to the lord-proprietor, from the duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the rental of lands, and manorial 
vights, amounted to £1,400 Manx currency. ‘The 
revenue for ten years, previous to the sale of the 
island, averaged £7,293 per annum. In 1840-1, the 
receipts from import duties amounted to £21,869; in 
1845-6, to £22,516; and in 1851-2, to £26,286, The 
surplus revenue is paid into the exchequer under the 
act 3° and 4° Will. IV. ¢. 60. Besides the revenue 
arising from these sources, there are certain revenues: 
arising from quit-rents, baronies, royalties on -mines 
and quarries. and abbey spiritualities and temporali- 
ties, which amounted, in 1840-1, to £6,833; in 1845, 
to £5,869; and in 1851, to £5,158, ‘There are some 
other branches of revenue arising from harbour-dues 
from trading vessels, or from those taking refige 
in stormy weather; from internal taxes called * he 
Road fund,’ levied by authority of the Manx | 
lature, and from the tithes for the support of | 

i! ‘1 ~ 

Ecclesiastical affairs.) In ecclesiastical affairs the 
island constitutes a diocese under the jurisdiction of 
a bishop, an archdeacon, two’ al, and att 
episcopal registrar. ‘The origin of me 

i and Man—is rather obscure. | 4 

cording to Camden, the see was one 

















J ‘There are several mae | 





used to frequent the channel in this |} 
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Gregory IV., in the 9th cent., at Sodor, supposed to 
have been situated in the celebrated isle of Iona, 
one of the Hebrides of Scotland. In 1098, the isle 
of M. being seized by Magnus, king of Norway, along 
with the Scottish isles, was by him added to the dio., 
in which. it continued till M: fell into the hands of 
the English, in 1333, after which the bishop retained 
only the title of Sodor. Buchanan, however, places 
‘this Sodor in the isle of M, itself. Others, with per- 
haps. moro probability, state that the title Sodor is 
derived from a division of the Western isles into two 
clusters—northern and southern—or, in the Norwe- 
ian language, Nordor and Sudor,—M. being in- 
cluded in the Sudor, and the term being retained 
after the isle was taken by the English. The bishop 
of Sodor and/M,, « suffragan of the archb. of York, 
exercises the same spiritual powers, and_ possesses 
the same privileges, with other Engligh prelates, ex- 
cept that of voting in the upper house of parliament, 
where he is allowed.a seat, but does not vote—The 
island is divided into 17 parishes and 9 chapeleics, 
the services being. in most of them alter- 
nately inthe Manx and English -There 
were in 1848, 52 clementary schools in the island 
attended by 2,750 children. 

Government} ‘Tha isle of Man bas always been governed by 
its own laws, made and enacted by the three estates of the iss, 
namely the tovoreign and his representative, the governor: the 
counelly and thekeyt. "These estaten when exuembled, ancienty 
‘obtained. the name of the Tynwald court. ‘The governor, af 
Plated, a aif oter cei ad tary fer are the Crown 
7S eee 
‘council cousists ofthe bishop of the iowese, the attorney eneral, 
the recciver-general, the 2-decrmstera, or chief justices of the 

and, the clerk of the rolls, the water-balif, or jadze- admiral 
the archdeacon, and the two viearr general who are mesnbers ez 
genoa the scion a ahi oe Suma 
Sonisg of 30 prioipal lated propectrs, who are reckoned 
tives of the people, powesses powers legislaies and 
"To them lies an appeal from the Toleror law. ad frost 
their decision there Sex no appeal but to the snverelzn in conc 
‘When scting separately. 13 members must be present to give ¥a- 
Iidiey to thelr procedure. When a vacariey takes place—which 
ean ‘only in consequence ofthe desth of resignation of x 
‘member, or his prosnotion to an office which. cntiles hie £0, @ 
seat In the couneil—it is filed up by the body themsstves, who 
ccnnty adjunct of penpecty, nhors toe prescott the governor 
Sto ion ue The govcnor may soca hehe wh 
srccrmeat The inkabisats of Beare far rom sae. ith 
of thelr sat; and Ina recent petition to 
ommplain thar the house-of keys = consists of 24 me: 
‘ot whom are landed. proprietors residing in the 
country, and the other third, for the most part, Manx advocates 
a lodinee Ip the mymnher the 2 high-bailifls of Cas- 
tletoven "The total pe of the ilund ix above 20,000, 
Eevee ens foes Secs 
nn * 
poh pedani a 























alone "The interests of the town 
‘p-have nagar bows fey opment or attend on te n- 
swilar 9 i ie tendeney of the legislation 


of the house-af-koyw'hay been vi tbyow the greater share of the 
banlen of taxevipy on the iohabitxnts of the towns. coupled with 
‘the smallest \share of nuthar:witwa total denial of the smallest 
share, in the management 96 eootul of the funds thus levied, or 
{i the management of fife generat uftlrs of the istand. Against 
‘this partial and unjust exercise of legislative power, the inhabi- 
tants of the towns have long remonstrated, but hitherto in vain, 
because the Hoase-of keys is sel@elected, and, therefore, ierespon: 
sible—a constitutional anomaly within the dominions of the 
“Queen of Great Britain, the continaed existence of which, in the 
Present day, is not a little singular and remarkable.” Besides 
thelist curs nt hose o the heh bl: dhe ores fe 
iatters of the highest importance, the latter embracing actions 
for the smallest sums. there are a court of chancery, a court-of- 
exchequer, cours of comagn- Sada asl ‘oe sheading 
fourth court of general gaol-delivery twice in the year. a eoart 
‘of admiralty, and ecclesiastical courts The bigh bailiffs hold 
‘courts in each of the four market-towns for the determination of 
all causes under 40s. ‘The expenses of the govermment asi ad- 
ministration of justice im the island, in 1851, were £7.44. 
Towns.] There are four seaport and market-towns 
on the island, — Castletown, Douglas, Peel. and 
Ramsey. Being the seat of government, Custletown 
is considered the metropolis of the isle, although 
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Donglas has a decided superiority over it im all other 
Tt is situated near the S extremity of the 


respects. 
island. In 1830, King William's college was found- 
ed at Hange-hill, in this vicinity. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1844; but has sinee been rebuilt—Dong- 
las, the principal'town ia My Ss situated on the 3 
side of a large semicircular bay, on the SE coast, 11 
m. NE of Castletown. In the vicinity is Castle- 
Mona, ereeted by the late duke of Athol as his is- 
land residence, but now converted into a hotel, one 
of the most complete of the kind in Europe.—Peel, 
anciently called Holmtown, is situated on the W 
coast, 12 m. NW of Douglas, and 8 m. N of Castle 
town. It is considered the third town in rank and 
importance on the island. It is chiefly noticeable 
for the consequence it must have derived in feudal 
times from its. vicinity to Peel castle, which stands 
on a small rocky island about 100 yds. W of the 
town.—Ramsev is situated near the NE corner of the 
islend = the Sulby or Ramsey river, the largestiw 
the island. 


History ‘The traditionary history of this island has been 
traced back into the 4th cent. In its earlier era it appears to, 

















See, Taceegei of taaiiane sion os have been sub 
‘to many changes. At a pretty early period part 
‘of the kingdom of North Wales. Early inthe 10th-cent. it be- 

iy of the Vikingr Gorres. fromthe hands of 
1 passed, in 1077, into thoxe of Goddard Cro- 
‘Fan, aon of the King of Toeland, His descendants reigned there, 
until Magnus dying, childless, in 1264, closed the line of Norwe- 
gian kings. The island next became’ the property of Scotland, 
Man and Hebrides twing onted by the king of Norway to King 
Alexander “for 5,000 marks sterling of the Roman standard,” in 
1268. Te was soon afterwards taken by the English; and even- 
tually became the property of the eat. of Salisbury, who in 1344 


was crowned king of Ban snd the Isles,’ Forty years 
Iter, the by sale to Sir William-le-Serope, “who 
Dooght of William Montacute, earl of Salistury, the isle of Man, 
‘with title of King, and the right of being crowned with a golden 
rowan.” Six years after, Sir William-le. having been exe- 
‘cated for treason, Henry IV. granted the. tsle to Henry Perey, 
earl of Northumberiand. From bim it was soon taken, and 
granted to Sic hn de_ Stale. i whe ed 


i 
Se 
8 
A 


1406 ‘till 1705, when James, earl of 


Kinds of taxed meretiandise, whence goods 
anedputn soch quetiios 6 rme 
Soseqenoe of tha stale 





F765, agreed to allenate the aovereigity of the land Yor £72,000, 
and “The manorial rights, the pas 
Py emolnmente and perquisites bee 
Reserved, a misunderstanting arose in the settlement, and the 
Tate Jobo, dake ‘to prese parliament with pe- 
nao the red of eadeunte ion it 18 
Set ws paseed anigning to bin and his heirs one-fourth of the 
S This being found troublesome and 
Stations. an act wae pawed {a 142 authorizing the lore of tie 
{renuury to parchaneffom the dake his whole remaining interest 
inahe royalty of the island, including revenuon, 
ee ‘The valoation was left to arbiters, 
Sit £116,000 ae the valve of the dukes 
: fade with all its priviloges and un 
ties was or ever caved to the Bria overnment. 
"an island in the Pacific, in the-strait of Ste 
George, in § lat. 4° 5’, Klong. 152°. é 
MAN, or Maxx, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bejapar, which joins the Bimah, after a course of 


about 100 m 

MAN-OF-WAR YX, a Cp! islend oe the 
Bahamas, in N Jat. 22° 47’, W long. 75° 54’. 

MAN-OF-WAR KEYS; sinall islands and rocks 
in the Spanish main, near the Mosquito shore, in N 
lat. 31° 1, W long. 82° 58,—Also small islands at 
the entrance of West harbour, on the S coast of the 
island of Jamaica. 





; 

















MANA, a river of French Guayana, which enters 
the Atlantic 120m. NW of Cayenne, after a course 
of 140 m. ¢ of Peru, on a river ot 
the same name, f Potosi. okt 
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MANABACOA, a small idan in the Eastern 
seas, in § lat. 8° 59', E long. 131° 45’. 

‘MANACAN, a parish of Cornwall, 6 m. SSW of 
Falmouth. Area 1,730 acres. Pop. 569. 

MANACHARA, a small river of Madagascar, 
which falls into the Indian sea, in S lat. 22° 25°. 

MANACOR, a town of the island of Majorea, 30 
m.E of Palma, Pop. 9,642. 

"MANADO, or MuNano, with Fort Amsterdam, 
the northernmost of the Dutch settlements on the 
island of Celebes, whence they procured gold in ex- 
change for opium and Hindostan piece-goods, chiefly 
blue cloth, fine Bengal stuffs, iron, and steel. The 
bay and town are situated in N lat. 1° 28', E long. 
124° 40". 

MANAFON, a parish of Montgomeryshire, 23 m. 
SSE of Llanfair. Pop. 975. 

MANAFORNO, a town of Naples, in Abrazzo-~ 
Ultra 2da, 13 m. SE of Avizzano, on the SE side of 
Lake Fucino, a sheet of water covering an area of 
86,315 acres. 

MANAGUA, or Saxttago-pe-Manaaua, a town 
of the state of Nicaragua, on the S shore of the lake 
of the same name, 25 m. WNW of Granada, on 
Lake Nicaragua, and 50 m. ESE of Leon. It con- 
tains about 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants. The re- 
gion around is very fertile; but the inhabitants carry 
on little trade, and manufacture barely enough to 
supply their own immediate wants. It is abont 20 
‘or 2 m. by water from the outlet of the Rio Tipitapa. 
MANAGUA (Las oF), a fine sheet of water in 
Central America, in the state of Nicaragua, lying 
between the parallels of 12° 16’ and 12° 40’ N, and 
the meridians of 85° 50’ and 86° 40’ W, at an alt. 
of 156 ft. 11 in. above the Pacific, and 176 ft. 5 
in. above the level of the Atlantic. It is be- 
and 60 m. in length from E to W, and 
35 m. greatest breadth, but of very irregular 
outline. Its depth ranges from 2 to 40 fath. Onits 
N and E shores are the mountains of Matagalpa; on 
its S and W stretch broad and fertile slopes, and 
level plains covered with luxuriant verdure. On its 
W side the ever-smoking voleano of Momobombo 
stands ont boldly into the lake; within the lake it- 
self, and at a little distance to the SE of Momobom- 
bo, rises the regular cone of Momobombita, covered 
with a dense forest. On its SW shore is the town 
of Santiago-de-Managua, which gives its name to the 
Jake. Its E extremity approaches within 4 m. of the 
head of Panaloya-Estero, 2 broad shallow arm of 
Luke Nicaragua, which appears at one time to have 
received a stream issuing ftom the upper lake, at a 
point 20 m. NE. of the town of Managua. “At a 
point about 28 m, WNW of that town, it approaches 
within 20 m. of the Pacific, and across the interves 
ing land it has been proposed to draw a canal, having 
its S ty in the port of Tamarinda. Another 
1 line rans from the W extremity of 
ttle to the S of the city of Leon, 
to the portof Realejo. ‘This line is abont 45 m. in 
length. A third projected line leaves the W side of 
the lake at a point N of Momobombo, and running 
WNIW, joins the head of the Estero Real, a SE arm 

f the gulf of Fonseca. A few small streams flow 








































10 the lake from the Pacific side. On the N side 
receives the Rio Grande, and_a few other large 
streams. “It is probable,” says Mr. Squigr, “all of 


these lines ave feasible, but a minute survey can onl 
determine which is best. The first line su; 

thut to the foot of the Tamarinda, is considerably 
shorter than either of the others, not exceeding 15 or 
181m. in length; but the water of of Jake upon its 





NW shore is shallow. In July 1 was found to 
deepen regularly from the shore to the distance of 1 
m., when it attained 5 fath.; after that it deepened 








rapidly to 10 and 15 fath. ‘The country between the 
lake and the Tamarinda, so far as can be ascertained, 
is covered with forests, but level, and offers no insu- 
perable obstacle to a canal. ‘There is no town! 
village near it, as it seems to have escaped 
notice; nor is it known that it has ever been ent 
by vessels, except in one or two instances 
purpose of loading Brazil-wood. It is small, though 
tolerably well-protected. It is not, however, pay } 
per termination for a work like the. proposed cata 
‘The second line is to the port of Realejo, which 
properly an inlet formed by the junction of the 
pei ‘and Realejo rivers, and protected on the 
side of the sea by the islands of Carden and Aséas- 
sadens, and a Bluff of the mainland. It is saa 
commodions; the water good, ranging from 3 to 8 
and 9 fath. ‘The voleano of the Viejo, liing its 
ie NE of the 
the mari- 





cone nearly 7,000 ft. above the sea, to 
port, forms an unmistakable landm: 
ner when no other part of the coast 


d by various writers on the subject 
can be made available for the uses of the eanal, 
‘The Rio Tostal of which they speak, by which, from 
its described position, the Rio Telica is supposed to 
be meant—for no ‘Tostal exists,—is a small 
stream, insufficient for any important purpose. I 
can discover no reason why this line eannot be ad- 
vantageously pursued. It has the present advanta; 

f passing through the most populated and t 
tivated part of the country, and terminating at & 
point already well known. To the third line, viz 
that from Lake M. to the gulf of Fonseca, publie ate 
tention has never been generally directed. It never- | 
theless seems to offer greater advantages than either 
of the others.” See articles Fonseca and Nica- 


a town of Hindostan, in the district of 
eu 20, E long. 79° 40’. It con- 
ts of 200 houses, built of stone and covered with 
shingles. It contains about 1,500 inbabitants, who 
seem to be of a race between those of Tartary and Hin- 
dostan, but profess the Brahminical religion. As the 
winters are severe, i ithwards during 
the four inclement months. jiderable trade is 
carried on between this place and Ladak, by means 
of sheep or goats, who clamber over the mountains 
“t burden of 20 oF 30 Ibs. weight. 
MANAHARRE, a small town of Madagascar, on 
the SW coast of the bay of Antongil a 
MANAHOCKING, a village in Monmouth co. in 
the state of New Jersey, U. S., 61m. E of ‘Trent 
Pop. 200. 
NAIA, or Maxoeta, an island of the P: 
in the Harvey group, in § lat. 21° 57’, W long. 151 
7’. Itis about 15 m. in circuit, and very clevated, 
MANARU, a harbour of New Zealand, on the E 
coast of the North island, 7m. $ of Auckland. 
MANAMA, the capital of the island of Babrein, 
and the principal town in the Persian gulf, It is 
situated at the NE extremity of the island, and has 
‘a good harbour a little to the N. ‘The pop. has 
been estimated at 40,000. Besides from 2,500 to 
3,000 small craft ewployed in the e there 
are upwards of 140 vessels of varions sizes 
to the port. = 





in N lat. 11° 97 me 
MANAMBE, a small seaport of 
the country of the Antavarts, at 
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MANAN. See Grasp Manan. 

MANANGARA, or Maxasouane, a pretty large’ 
river of Madagascar, which rises ‘the central 
mountains in the country of ‘the Southern Hovas, 
and flows by several mouths into the Indian ocean 
in S lat. 23° 10 after a SSE and SE course of 


220 m. 

MANANZARI, a river of Mi which 
flows into the Indian ocean in $ lat. 21° 15°, after a 
SE course of 90 m. 

MANAOS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
on the J. bank of the Rio-Negro, in S lat. 3° 9. 

MANAPAR, a town of Hindostan, situated on a 
Promontory inthe distret of ‘innevell, projecting 





and opposite the island of | a 


to the gulf of Manais, 

Ceylon. —Also a town of India, in the prov. of Tan- 
jore, 40 m, NE of Dindigal. “It was formerly the 
residence of a refractory zemindar, but is now in- 
cluded in the collectorship of Dindigul. 

MANAPIARY, a large river of Guayana, in the 
Sicrra-Parima, which descending from the Sierra 
Maygualida, runs SSW, and joins the Venituari, on 
the r, bank, in N lat. 5°, W long. 66° 35’. 

MANAPIRA, a river of Venezuela, which rises 
near the Chagnarama; runs 8; and collecting the 
waters of several other rivers, enters the Orinoco, on 
the 1. bank, near the confluence of the Apure, after 
‘a course of 150 m. 

MANARE, a settlement of New Granada, on the 
river Aniporo, on a lofty and pleasant table-land, 
188 m. NE of Santa Fe. 

MANAR, or Mawaak, an island situated off the 
NW coast of Ceylon, between 8° 56” and 9° 0’ N lat, 
and 79° 50’ and 80°8’ E long. It is 18 m. in length, 
and from 2 to 4 m, broad; and is se 
Ceylon by an arm of the sea about 2m. broad, which 
at low water is nearly dry. It is chiefly planted 
with cocoa-nut and palinyra trees. The soil is little 
adapted for agriculture. It is famous for its large 
breed of black eattle, and its goats and sheep. From 
the W point of this island to that of Ramisseram, a 
distance of 30 m,, there runs a bank of sand, called 
Adam's Bridge, which the Hindus regard as the re- 
mains of a bridge constructed by their demigod Ram 
when he invaded Ceylon.’ ‘The bank is about a } m. 
in breadth, and has three principal openings or clian- 
nels across it. See Apam's Burnes. M. was first 
oveupied by the Portuguese in the year 1560, and 
‘ from them by the Dutch in 1658, who made 
i of exile for their refractory subjects.—The 
town of M., at the SE extremity of the island, is 142 
m, NNW of Colombo. It has a small but well-shel- 
tered harbour; and exports chanks, chaya root, pal- 
oe rafters, areca nuts, gingilie, ironwood, and salt 

, to the Coromandel coast.—About 12 m. to the 
NW of it is the village of Pesale or Peixale; and 
5 m. NW is San Pedro, See Ramissenaxt. 

MANARGUDL a town of Hindostan, in the Car- 
natic, in the district and 20 m. SE of Tanjore, on an 
arm of the Caveri. 

MANARIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 
m. SE of Bilbao. Pop. 614. 

MANAS, a small river of Georgia, in the khanate 
of Tarki, which falls into the Caspian, 15 m. N of 
Derbend, after a NE course of 60 m. 

MANAS-HOTUN, a town of Central Asia, sup- 
posed to be about 120 m. NW of Turfan. 

MANASA-BUL, a small lake of Cashmere, in N 
Tat. 34° 13’, E long. 74° 35’, which discharges its 
waters into the Jelum. 

__ MANASAROWAR, or Tso-Marnax, alakeonthe 
S frontiers of Chinese Tartary, between the parallels 
30° 12’ and 30° 23’ N, and the meridians of 51° 10’ and | 


























81° 25’ E, according to Moorcroft's map; but fixed 
hy Captain Strachey in N lat. 20° 407, and Elong. 81° 





from | the surface of the 


of ) bour is formed by 


27’; and at an alt., according to the latter observer, 
of 15,200 ft. above sea-level. On the N and B it hax 
‘a mass of mountains, ravines, and table-lands, all 
declining towards it from the Kailas range; on the 
S it has a branch of the Himalaya range separatin, 

its basin from that of the souves of the Ratan 
river. ‘Though both in the Lamas’ map, and by the 
universal consent of the Hindus, the Sntledge—the 
S branch of the Ganges inthe Lamas’ map—issues 
ont of this lake, yet Mooreroft could find no outlet 
from it either on the NW or S sides. ‘The Chinese 

wernor of Takklacote assured Webb that the M. 

ike had but one outlet, and that into the Rhawanhrad 
lake. This outlet, however, is frequently dry it would 

; and it is probable, as Webb thinks, that the 
difference of level between the two lakes is consider- 
able, and that a subterranean communication must 
exist between them, as one periodical channel could 
not possibly carry off the redundant waters of the 
streams which full into this oval bason. Captain 
Strachey found a stream flowing from the NW cor- 
ner of Lake M. into the Tso-Lanak or Bakas-Tal, 
as he denominates the Rhawanhrad lake; and he 
adds that the latter lake occasionally when high 
sends off a feeder into the Sutledge. A number of 
Lama monasteries and temples front this lake in 
elevated situations, with the usual insignia of the wor- 
shippers of Budha. This lake is held in the greatest 
veneration both by Hindus and Tartars, and all the 
nomade shepherds, ‘The Tartars and shepherds carry 
the ashes of their deceased relatives and seater them 
on its waters. Moorcroft notices some terraces of 
stone here covered with inscriptions. ‘The changes 
of temp. in this region are frequent and sudden; and 
fe is almost constantly agitated 
by very high winds sweeping down the slopes of the 
surrounding mountains, It is frequented by largo 
flocks of grey geese (the swans of Hindu poets) which 
breed in the surromding rocks, and aquatic eagles 
whose nests are perched on the tops of lofty and in- 
accessible crags. It is altogether a wild and roman- 
tic place. “The varied outline of the lake, with its 
islands and innumerable headlands,—the intensely 
lovely blue of its waters glittering in the sun under 
acloudless sky, with ten thousand snow-white break- 
ers that covered its surface, and dashed against its 
rocky coasts,—whilst Kailas reared its glorious dome 
of snow in the background,—form a picture of un- 
common beauty.” [Strachey 

MANASQUAN, a river of the state of New York, 
U.S. which enters the Atlantic, after a SE course 
of 18'm,, in N Jat. 40° 8. 

MANASWARY, a small island in the Pacific, at 
the entrance of Dory harbour, near the N coast of 
New Guinea, in § lat. 0°48". “It is about 5 mm, in 
‘compass, and clothed with trees, but free of under- 

















wood. 
MANATE, a river of Central America which rans 
into the bay of Amatique, in N lat. 16°. 
MANATENGHA, a river in the SE of Mada 
gascar, which rises in the valley of Amboule; and 
falls into the sea, in S lat. 28° 40;, after @ course of 
200 m. 








NATI BAY, a bay on the § const of Jamaica, 
in N lat. 17° 51, W long. 76°45". 
‘MANATI (Porxs), the § point F 
mana, on the N coast of =A river of the 
same ame discharges itself near it. : 
MANATI (Pcxnto-pe), arharbour of the island 
of Cuba, in a bay of the N coast, 3 m. SSE of Point 
Brava, in N lat. 21° 23, W long. 76” 43". ‘The har- 
kind of lagune. 
a village of Asiatic Russia, in 
on the Itchora, $4 m. NNELoF 
= trl 





of the gulf of Sa- 











MANA’ 
the gor. 
Kirensk. 
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MANATON, a parish of Devonshire, £ m. S of | NW extremity, CapeLein on the N, and, on the NI 
‘Moreton-Hamnpste Er ahree aio scree, Pop. 429. | Capes Gatteville and De-la-Hogue. The pring 


MANAT See Maxrrounty. e 

MANAWATU, a river of New Zealand, which 
rises in the Raapahu mountains, and flows into Cook’s 
straits, on the N shore, in § lat. 40° 27’ 23”, E long. 
175° 8 11”. Its mouth is barred with only 6 
water at low tide; and is about 300 yds, wide at 
half-tide. Inside the bar, it has depth sufficient for 
‘smnall vessels to a distance of 52 m. Its course is 80 
exceedingly tortuous that one point on its banks 36 
m, by the winding of the river, is only 8 m. in a 
straight line from the sea. About 30 m. above the 
end of the clear navigation, or 82 m. from the sea 
hy the tortuous conrse of the river, the M. rashes 
through «deep mountain-gorge. ‘The native villages 
on its banks are numerous, 

MANAY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nitvre, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Pouilly. Pop. 
‘There are iron works here. 

MANAYUNK, a town in Philadelphia co., in 
Pennsylvania, 7m. NNW of Philadelphia, on the 
E bank of the Schnylkill. Pop. 2,000. 

MANBED, a village of Trak, in Persia, 174 m. 
ESE of Ispahan. 

MANBONA, a sea-port of Sofula, in Eastern 
Africa, at the entrance of the channel of Mozam- 

me. 
SY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 44 m. SE of 
Lonth. Area 1,460 acres. Pop. 211. 

MANBY (Porst), a cape on the W coast of North 
America, forming the W point of land entering Beh- 
ring’s bay, in N lat. 59° 45; 

MANCAPRA, a river of Venezuela, which enters 
the Guarico, about 28 m. before the latter river joins 
the Orinoco. 

MANCAZANA, a river of S. Africa, descending 
from the S side of Hindhope-fells, and flowing S 
through Glen-Pringle to the Kunap river, which it 
Joins, on the r. bank, in N lat. 38° 24’, E long. 26° 
22, after a conrse of 30 m. 

MANCENILLA, a large bay on the N coast of 
the island of Hayti, in N lat. 19°45’. Ie is about 
4,000 fath. from W to E, and 2,800 from N to S. 
‘The river Massacre, which was the point of separa- 


tion, between the Spanish and Freach colonies on | pi 


the N of the island, enters the E part of this bay. 
MANCENILLIER (Lz), a town of Guadalonpe, 
on the NW coast of the district of Grande-Terre. 


Pop, 8000. 
NCETTER, a parish of Warwickshird, 11m. 
N of Coventry, Area 4,120 acres. Pop. 5,182. 

MANCHA (La), a province in the central part of 
Spain, now administratively named from its capital 
Crwpap-Reat: which see. 

MANCHE, a department in the N part of France, 
extending between 48° 35’ and 49° 40’N Iat.; and 
between 0° 43° and 1° 50’ W long.: and bounded on 
the SW, W, N, and NE, by the Manche, or English 
channel; on the E by the dep. of Calvados; on the 
SE by that of the Orne; and on the S by the de- 
partments of the Ille-et-Vilaine and Mayenne. It 
comprises an area of 589,687 hect.; and is divided 
into the 6 arrondissements of Avranches, Cherbor 
Coutances, Saint-L6, Mortain, and Valognes; whic! 
in 1851 were subdivided into 48 cants. and 648. coms. 
Pop. in 1801, 530,631; in 1821, 594,196; in 1831, 
501,284; in 1841, 597,334; in 1851, 600,882. ‘This 
dep. is intersected by a chain of hills, of no great 
elevation, which divide it into two nearly equal parts, 
and terminate in the N in Cape-de-la-Hogue. The 
coasts, which have an extent of 165 m. are generally 
of a bold rocky character, and, with the exception 
of Cherbourg on the N, possess no good harbour. 
‘Their salient voints are, Cape-de-la-Hogue at the 








bays are those of Vauville, St. Germain, 
tila, and Gatteville, ‘Nenserdab itandahin 
groups, run along the coast; of these, the chief 
‘Chausey, Saint-Marconf, and Mont-Saint- 

—The rivers—all of which flow into the chant 

are of small extent. ‘The principal, which run 

are the Vire, Terette, Tante, Scie, Douve, and 

deret; those which flow W, are the Cou Se- || 
lune, Sée, Sienne, and Ay. ‘They are all 5 
—The soil is generally fertile, and is better culti- 
vated than in many other departments. In 1 

the dep. was estimated to contain 363,980 he 

of arable land; 184,958 hect. in meadows; 24; 

heet. in wood; 26,864 hect. in fallow-land; and 
45,725 hect. in pasture, heath, &c. The produce in 
corn at the same period amounted to 126,820 

Large herds of cattle are pastured in the prairies. 
‘The breed of horses is considered one of the finest | 


in France, owls and bees are also extensidly jf 
reared i || 


some of the arrond. The live stock in 





dep. in 1839 was estimated at 91,811 horses, 4,544  }| 


males, 1,676 asses, 212,919 cattle, 318,522 sheep, 
81,191 pigs, and 870 goats. ‘The oyster and other |) 
Ssheries on the coasts are atill important, although 
fish is said to be Jess plentiful than formerly. Tl 
principal mineral productions are iron, coal, lead, 
alamina, salt, slate, marble, and granite. The Jast 
is found of excellent quality near Cherbourg, and in 
the Chanssey islands: Mill-stone, sharping-stone, 
free-stone, kaolin, and potters’-clay are also abun- 
dant, The manufacturing industry of the dep. con- 
sists chiefly in the production of fine cloth, serge, 
dimity, calico, druggets, ticking, linen, hair-cloth, 
lace, tape, poreelain, brandy, oil, soda, wax-candles, 
paper, parchment, leather, glass, iron-ware and com 
mon entlery. Boat-building and fishing form im- 
portant branches of industry all along the coast; and 
an animated commerce is conducted with the Eng- 
lish channel islands.—The dep. forms the didcese of 
the bishop of Contances. 

MANCHESTER, a parish, township, borough, 
port, and city,—‘the mannfacturing metropolis of 
England,—situated in the hund. of Salford, co. 
‘of Lancaster, on the river Irwell, at 
respective termini of various canals and railways 
ready described under article Lancasnine; and di 
tant, by railway, from London, by the Crewe branch 
of the Great North-Western, 197} m.; from Bir- 
mingham, 85 m.; from Liverpool, 314 m.; from 
Leeds, 42} m.; from Sheffield, 41 and from 
Great Grimsby 110 m., by the Man Sheffield, | 
and Lincolnshire lin i 
Newcastle, 159 m.; 

__ Extent, divisions, §c.) Ps 

in length from N to 8, and 10 m. in breadth from E 

to W. Its superficial extent is 84,260 acres. ‘Ihe 

parish includes the townships of Beswick, Brad- 

ford, Broughton, Burnage, ‘Chorlton - row, Crimp- 

sall, Droylsden, Failsworth, Harpurhey, Houghton, 

Hulme, Levenshulme, Manchester, Moss-side, Mos- 

ton, Openshaw, Reddish, Rushulme, Salford, 

Whittington, and the chapelries of Ardwick, Bl 

ley, Cheetham, Chorlton-with-Hardy, 

bury, Gorton, Heaton-Norris, Newton, and Stretford. 

—The township of M. occupies the NW side of the 

parish. Here the town of M. on the E bank 

of eee the town of Salford, on gab 

‘are unit y Several bridges; and these two town- 

ships, with numerous houses surrounding and 
of k, Bradford, 

ectham, 


subordinate townshiy eee 
lmé, ‘Newton, aad Pen 


wick, Broughton, 
lock, Harpurhey, Hi 
itute the great and populous town of 





constitute t] 
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thing can show more strikingly the progress made 
by M. during the last half-century than the follow- 
ing facts: In 1798 the annual value of property in 
the township of M. assessed to the poor-rate was 
£102,000; in 1850 it had increased to £308,000. 
Daring the same petiod the pop. of the township of 
‘M. had only increased about 2} times: being 70, 
by the census of 1801, and 186,987 by that of 1851. 
ie area of the township is 1,480 acres; and from 
these data it will be how much 
amore rapkily pop. finds its Simie than, the value of 
real property. In the one case pop. is driven out 
by the demand for places of business, and fhe eon- 
version of dwellings into warehouses, &e.; in the 
other, old and inferior property gives: place to new 
and much more valuable buildings; for the cottages 
of one floor, or the di of 0, baxe been sub- 





stitated warehouses of 6 or 8 storeys, and, in some | 


cases, mills stored with costly machinery. ‘There 
are few areas in the kingdom of 1,500 acres, covered 
by property having an annual value in Nov. 1852 of 
£806,207 <The parliamentary borough of M- extends 
to and includes the several townships of Manchester, 
Chorlton-row, or Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Ardwiek, 
Beswick, Hulme, Cheetham, Bradford, Newton, and 
Harpurhey. Pop. in 1841, 240,367; in 1851, $16,213. 
n 204.—Under the new 
charter of incorporation, granted in 1838, the muni- 
cipal borough, besides the township of M. itself, has 
een made to include the district comprehended 
within the boundaries of the townships of Ardwick, 
Beswick, Cheetham, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, and 
Hulme. Pop. in 1841, 242,983; in 1851, 308,882. 
Area of municipal borough, 4,260 acres. 
iption.] M. is situated on a plain of 
great extent. ‘The view from any of the hills in the 
range adjacent to the Great North road is striking, 
not so. mnch from the expanse of level 
which it presents, and the completeness of the hilly 
barrier encompassing it, as from the display of flour- 
ishing towns and villages with which it is studded. 
‘Here, within a few minutes’ ride, and almost at one 
time and point of view, may be seen M. and Salford, 
Stockport, Ashton, Oldham, Bolton, Bury, and Mid- 
dleton, with small villages innumerable. The Irwell 
takes a winding course in the vicinity of the town, 
rendering the site of Salford in a manner peninsular; 
while the Irk and the Medlock, flowing westward 
into the Irwell, on the Manchester side, embrace the 
town on the Nand S. ‘These rivers are all of great 
manufacturing importance. ‘The chai of the 
environs of M., and of the city itself, is thus impres- 
sively sketched by an anonymous writer of the day: 


















* You shoot by town after town—the outlying satel- 
Jites of the great cotton metropolis. ‘They have all 
similar features —they_ are all little Manchesters: 


hnge, shapeless, unsightly mills, with their countless 
rows of windows, their towering shafts, their jets of 
yaste steam, continually pufing in panting gushes 
from the brown grimy wall. Between these vast 
establishments, a network of mean but regular 
streets, unpicturesque and unadorned—just the sort 
Of private housca you would expect fm the vicinity of 
Such public edifices; and mod ot this, and here 
and there scattered amongst. is irregular, 
Saiuliy shecee of waste grout sewed with blect, 
pools, and swarming with dirty children. Some do- 
zen or 60 of miles so characterised, the distance of 
course more or less according to the point,at which 
you enter the queen of the cotton cities; and then, 
‘amid smoke and noise, and the hum of never-ceasing 
toil, you are borne over the roofs to. terminus 
platform. You stand in Manchester! There is a 
‘smoky brown sky over head,—smoky brown streets 
around, long piles of warehouses, many of them 








with pillared and stately fronts,—great grimy mi 

Tie lviatbans of ualy ashineoteve wish dattemake? 
pouring shafts. ‘There are streets of all kinds: some 
with glittering shops and vast hotels, others grim 
and litle frequented,—-formed of rows and stacks of 
warehouses; many mean and distressingly monoton- 


400 | ons vistas of uniform brick houses. There are prin- 


cipal thoroughfares, busy and swarming as London 
central avenues, crowded at once with the evidences 
of wealth and commerce,—gay carriages and phae- 
tons,—clumsy low-built omnibuses, conveying loads 
which s horse must sadder to contemplate,-cars 
carts, every construction, high piled 
with’ bales and boxes. ‘There are clout en 
pedestrians of every class which business creates,— 
clerks, and travellers, and agents,—bustling from 
counting-house to counting-house, and bank to bank. 
‘There are swarms of mechanics and artisans in their 
istinguishing fustian—of factory operatives, in 
neral under-sized sallowlooking meo—and of fas- 
tory girls, somewhat stunted and pale, but smart and, 
active-looking, with dingy dresses, and dark shawls, 
speckled with flakes of cotton-wool, wreathed round 
their heads.” The city of M., though immensely 
enlarged within little more than the last half-century, 
and of late years greatly improved, still retains, in 
the older part of the town, a mixture of narrow 
streets, and old with new houses; even in those 
parts which have been modernised, many of the 
streets are very narrow. Some of them, on the 
other hand, possess considerable architectural beauty 5 
such as Portland-place, Grosvenor-square, Mosley- 
street, Ardwick-green, Salford-crescent, &e. The 
streets in the ontskirts generally present an entirely 
modern aspect. With Salford, the town extends 
from E to W about 2 m, by somewhat less from N 
to S. It now contains at least 800 streets, almost 
all of which are lighted with gas, and most of them 
well-paved. ‘The streets are intersected by numer- 
ous branches of canals, across which there are no 
less than 30 small bridges. ‘There are also numerous 
‘small bridges over the rivers Medlock and Irk, and 
the several brooks flowing into the Irwell, across 
which there are 6 larger bridges counecting Salford, 
with M. 

General statistics. The neighbouring borough of 
Salford, though divided from M. by a river only 
about a third of the width of the Thames at London 
bridge, still maintains an independent character. 
‘The seven townships forming the municipal borough 
of M. contain, as already stated, an area of 4,260 
statute acres, the proportion of this occupied by M. 
proper being about one-third. On Sist December, 
1849, there stood on this area 56,907 buildin, 
which about four-fifths were uscd exclusively ns 
dwelling-houses. The practice of separating the 
shop from the house does not seem to find much 
favour in M.; for it is stated that while 5,876 shops 
were used also as dwelling-houses, only 751 shops 
were not so used—Of cotton-mills thereywere 102; 
of silk, 6; of worsted, 8; and of small-ware, 18.” AS 
the printing of calieo requires a much greater supply 
of water than can be conveniently proeared in M., 
we find that of print-works there were only7. ‘There 
were, at the date mentioned, 35 dye-works, 15 hat- 
manufactories, 49 establishments for the construction 
of machinery, 38 foundries, 4 lead and 3 
works, 23 saw and 11 corn mills, aud 752 miscel 
ous workshops in various trades and manufactures, 
within the borough. The greater part of these 
establishments use steam power. ‘The steam power 
employed in 251 mills, dye-works, foundries, &e., in 
1848, was to the extent of 8,994 horses; und the 
number of work-people, 45,480; in 149 other estub- 





lishments the steam-power used in the last-named » 
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comprise one room large enough to arrange the whole col- 
feciin’et ‘con and to nosomiolae the Bulk‘ she p 
nee 1 ti geome! les; i ansuer' 
‘collection of coloured examples is arranged, and the books of 
Cee ca Gor bee tne ofthe erated pope wad Geese 
Teer adhal ls andoulnely gulag mth easton othe 
Sea chenaaetl owt taal ed tt popeoes a aney Ye 

‘building of the Mechanics’ institute, opened In 1825, 
was the first erected in England for similar The ob- 
JiclaP ints tneteation ie tlo Intrction ofthe Recking elven 
‘at charges little more than nominal, in the principles of the arts 
they practise, and in other branches of useful knowledge. Lec- 
‘tures are delivered, evening classes held, and there are a library 
Seulsog er 2000 000 vol and = soning toom—The 
Salford yanies’ institute was established in 1839, in aid of the 
‘objects of the M. institation, and for the convenience of artizans 
and others4n the borough of Salford. 

Categesy ‘The Manchester college, In connection with the unl- 
versity of London, was opened for the admission of students on 
Sth October 1840, In Grosvenor-square, Choriton-upon-Medlock. 
‘The course of instruction provided in the literary and scientific 
department embraces the Greek and Latin languages, lectures on 
the grammatical structure of the with exer- 
elses in English composition; pare ‘mixed mat! 7 ane 
‘cunt and modern history, and the bistory of literature; mental 
aml moral philosophy, ae pe economy; and ae 
ence and natural history. entire course comprises 3 sessions 
of 9 months each, extending from the: ‘of October to 
‘the end of June, ‘The classes of the first year are occupied in 
preparing for matriculation at the university of London ; those of 
‘the second and third years in for the degree of bachelor 
arts" Senter atnladbl ive te collogeon the come: 
thot thle tent eur Ths cals as Seinally founded 
tr York ented npel iy UntaaneThe apre oe 
Sepsis Gites oe poston motte eibce se Wienges 
fens Manabe and Kas mia € abe sod een tor fot 
Tatning young smn to the tals Ip sumeclon with tho Cots 
apathy et tact akan 

‘Shoots. Ths munber of sebolswitia the p of Manchester, 
toconing tg borough of Salles othe date othe eiuaton 
Teta SC 3805 tpt to bute eot BS oe whlch 588 mere 
{ngs 128 Sunday? 0 Tate 9 boarilng day and evening 3 
fay’ Seay en 1 srenng, schools, The schoo tn She 
{ofnatip of lang The Sunday eehola, wer tended by 
Husas cite’ 1784 of whom were maioriad Tat enes 
Ofthese the Sunday cholo were sanded by 105 mateo nat 
12,304 females, the daily by 5,307 males and 3,445 females, the 
{ay and ereningb 300 aks nL 139 females tn te nfat by 
S83 mutes and G9) fomalen tbh corre 
Heal ef AEB, the numberof iliren ia courte daly ote. 
dion a 168, xctasie of thon tending Senay sca appa 
{ohare beet TSI08 or rather more than ene ioorceth Ser of 
‘the whole pop. If, according to the estimates of the M. Statisti- 
fal sociay repardlig Livery ener oft pop. comnasof 
Siren Gstveen ine ages rs and i who auget ball der 
daily instruction, the number here ought to have been 45,703, so 
that ttbe education returns are to ts tskeg es eny cotion ot 
‘the state of education in the townships of M. and Salford in 
UESLK the enormony nade of 95004 Shien were then wth 
‘out daily instruction! As, however, there were no less than 
30,982 children in attendance at the Sunday schools, if we esti- 
tite te buster of these under dally Intestin le attending 
{ie Suna echools at othe il Solow: that 24350 oot 
tte 3004 cdr without diy nsroeaysttended tne Sone 
thy sch Sloe pica ohn ae flowing 
Chauhan eile oF the hae'stas aches oceaed ta 10S Es 
‘Hamphrey Chetham, a merchant residing near Bolton. ‘The 
boplal provides fri etocallonsaiteeune aut apprentice 
imate of 8 poor bya "he inoue of tt Cacia he pete 
ithe nay in 186, wou E8100. The Fone earner sol 
Soren tore seh scald ten Chetaae 
fete o Witch ell toe ney scoot etna 
Bytagh Gham, bey of eter, ato, Toe para ot 
locaton ber catprebeaas he Cesta lenge eaBhosn 
trithmeti, writings and the modem ‘ite soll ences. Ta the 
Hoya Larned scoot the Beth end foreign schol ee 
2's enablshnent hore about 1600 wholary ae agit "hee 
2 ino 4 Neto scboty ll refuoasy crises pret 
tBualy’eduesieds Te bllngs devoted te te deat and ss 
school, and blind asylum, form a splendid and ornamental pile.— 
‘The Royal school of medicine and surgery, and school of ana- 
doe iy iss be bare potoe, Lestrade te 
See a ee oe ion a'oh ax aaeiaoe OTe 
peatbat tance, To SU belong the howour of hari fasts 
Jibcr thc cove provincial shop Mr icin ol pare ee 
the example thus set las been followed by Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Bristol, Hull, Nottingham, and other towns. 


Government und franchise. Until 284 October 
1838, when it. received a special charter of incorpo- 
ration, M. had no corporation, and no separate juris- 
diction: the town was governed by a boronghreeve, 
and 2 constables. ‘The government is now vested in 
a mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 councillors. Salford 


























received no charter of incorporation, neither was it 


included in any of the scliedules of the new municie 
pal act, but by its ancient charters itwas also granted 
the privilege of electing a boroughreeve. 

come of the municipal borough, in 1849-50 was 
£97,088. A court of record, for the trial of canses 
not exceeding £20, was granted by the’ charter, and. 
acommission of the peace, a court of quarter-aes. 
sions, and recorder.—A court of requests, for. trials 
of all cases of debt not exceeding £5, with.« juris 
diction extending over the whole parish, was estal 
lished in 1808. “An assistant barrister, appointed by 
the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, presides.— 
For the more effectual and prompt administration of 
justice, a stipendiary magistrate, a barrister of at least 
% years’ standing, is appointed by the chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, to sit daily in the New Bailey 
court-house at Salford. 


Privont} ‘The New Bailey prison, oF honse-of-correction, Sale 
ford, originated under Howard, who lald the first stone of the 
art now appropriated to females The enclose isan oblong 
Surrounded by a wall of brick, with iron chevaux-de-frise, auth 
Manking towers at intervals loopholed for musketry, occupyhiye 
‘a commanding site on the banks of the Irwel, The prison, com- 
rises 574 cella 24 wands, 174 day and work rooms, 8 trea 
{heel houses, and 24 aiing-yards.” The daily average mabe 
Of prisoners during 7 years, from 1841 0 1848, was G44; anu for 
Ts 'years up to 1848, 627. The staf of the prison consists of 42 
ssuperioe and subordinate offcers—The Borough-ga0h built in 
1547-50, occupies 6,641 sq. yds.; and its boundary wall encloses 
neariy 10 acres. Gn approaching the gaol, the visitor is struck 
‘with the commanding and i fagade. In the gentre isan, 
rched gateway. 21 ft in height, surmounted by she arma of the 

houses of the governor and chaplain, with 

basement areas, balustrades, and broad flights of steps, form the 

‘wings of the faade; the columns both of the gateway_and of the 

houses are broken by heavy and massive rusticated blocks, 
Passing throagih the principal gateway, we enter tothe cour 
SR, from which open. 








‘centre of the chapel, divides the sexes, the males entering at on® 
door and the females at the other. Passing along the corridor, 
the visitor emerges in the centre or inspection hall, whence ls 
‘obtained a view, to thelr fol extent, of the interior of the three 
wings in which are sitoated the cells for the male prisoners, In 
Tealty, four wings branch from this cente, though the out, Of 
femalew’ wing, is ere excluded fromm slow. " Beteath, onthe base- 
iment story, are the Kitchens and other subordinate ofices; while 
‘on lookir : a interior of the tower appears Cee 
inated by a dome’ of ground glasy the apace. above w 
the top of the tower itself, is occupied. by a ventilating: shat 
‘The iol is calculated to contain 300 prisdere 

“oerali] The teal in Kingatvet anole io 
erected at ait expense of £40,000. The, principal entry is By A 
Mie ch cotabatare.” aides parents Tot 
lic business of the town, the building contains 

‘splendid pale room, 130 ft. log. 8 M. 
‘lyfe in height to the eontro of te peiacpal dome. 

‘eautfal Fonte columna divide this spacious apa- 

‘ment into three parts —The town-hall of Salford, Chapel-stroet, 
Is also « handsome structure of stone, with « noble portico in the 
Dore style. supporting a triangular pedianent.—Chorlton-nponi- 
Medlock toven-hall, in Cavendish-strott, la chaste and even ite 
poslog structure. 


Parliamentary franchise.) Under the reform act of 
1882, M. and Salford wen ‘enfranchised,—the former 
borough to return 2 members, the latter 1. ‘The 
dor ies of the borough of M., as already noticed, 
comprise the townships of ML, Chorlton-row, Ard- 
wick, Beswick, Hulme, Cheetham, Bradford, New- 
ton, and Harpur-hey: those of Salford comprehend 
a district stretching over the ere rd, 
Broughton, Pendleton, and part of Pendlebury. ‘The 
returning officer for Salford is the boroughreeye. of 
Salford, that for M. was originally the boroug] 
of M., but is now the mayor. ‘The number of 
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tors for M., in 1838, was 11,995; for Salford, 2,227. 
In 1847, for M., 12,836; for Salford, 2,602. 


History) According to Whitaker the parish of M, Iu the 
Be ae AS 

‘a8 a Saxon moanor and 
‘pyal pomonton giving name to the bandied In 1280 Ran 
dulph de Blindeville, ear of Chester, on belialfof the king, granted 
x charter, making Salford a free borough. In 129, ‘Thomas de 

of hs manor of 3; and, 





his been in family. In 1642, 3 took, part In 
‘the dispute betwixt Charles and his parliament. Sir 
Palefax, the Dlanself here om 120 
1643, In 1654, M. returned a member to parliament, 
onder of Cromwell; and a second member was retumed in 
1605, but the town lost its franchise by the restoration. On 25th 
Novémber, 1765, the Scottish rebels, under the command of the 


Pretender, entered M,, and were joined by 300men. They quitted 

(on 3d Decenaber, but re-entered on their retreat to the north, om 

the 8th, and finally left the town the following day, after levying 

‘4 contribution of £5,000 on the inhabitants. From this period 
in ‘of M. are connected, 





ae ‘On 8h Jan. 
tg i,m rn rail aetng Kok lace bare fn Peter's 
Ficid. Another meeting took place in the same field oa 16th Ang... 
Tato, witch wae attended by 60,000 pnp, who were Speed 
ty the yeomanty exvary, after an tafortanatecallision in wich 
persons were killed, Since this even, the most remarkable fn 
cidents in the history of M., have been the construction and open- 
ing ofthe Liverpool und Sk. rallwayy and others of a igily a= 
Turtane nace connecting this grext centre of industry wit ll 
{he most ianportane dstrits of te expire. 


MANCHESTER, a township of Hillsboro’ co., in | can; 


the state of New Hampshire, 21 m. SSE of Concord, 
bordered on the E by Merrimac river, and contain- 
ing Matesbesio pond. ‘The soil, exenpting ot the 
river, is Tight and sandy. Pop. in 1840, 3,233.—Also 
a township and semi-capital of Bennington co., in 
the state of Vermont, 95m. SSW of Montpelier. It 
has a hilly surface; but is generally fertile, and is 
watered by Battenkill river and its branches. 
locality contains inexhaustible quantities of white 
marble. Pop. 1,594.—Also a township of Essex co, 
in the state of Massachusetts, 23 m. NE of Boston, 
on Massachusetts bay. 
the soil diversitied. It has 
tensive fisheries. Pop. 1,855. It contains a village 
consisting of about 90 dwellings.—Also a townshij 
of Hartford co., in the state of Connecticut, 10 m. E 
of Hartford, on Hockanuin river. The surface is 
irregular, and the soil consists chiefly 
Say loam. Pop. 1,695.—Also a Lae of 

io €0., in the state of New York, 8 m. N of 
‘Canandaigua, and 202 m. W of Albany. Tt has an 
undulating surface, and is drained by Canandaigua 
outlet. ‘The soil consists of sandy foam and clay. 
and is generally fertile: | Fop.2912._ ‘The village is 
on the outlet of Canandaigua lake, and contains about 
200 inhabitants.—Also a village’ of Kirtland town- 
ship, Oneida co, in the state of New York, on Oris- 
Kany creek. Pop. 350.—Also a township of Wayne 
ow i the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 284—Also 
4 village of Poughkeepsie township, Dutchess co.. in 
the state of New York, on Wappinger’s creek. Pop. 
950—-Also a township of Passaic co, in the state of 
New Jersey, 18 m. NW of New York. It has a hilly 
surface, watered by Ramapo, Pompton, and Passaic 
rivers, Pop.3,110. ‘The village is on Passaic river, 
‘opposite Patterson, with which it is connected by 2 
bridges — Also township of York co, in the state 
of 














lyania, 18m, Sof Harrisburg. Pop. 2,152. 

> a village of Sprigg township Adams €0., in 

the state of Ohio, 114 m.S by W of Columbus, on 

the Ohio. Pop. 200.—Also a township of Morgan 

o., in the same state. Pop. 1,267.—Also a village 

of Franklin townshi 
See Nasusttta.—. 





‘Summit co., in the same state. 
a village of Chesterfield co., 





‘with | NW by Coneway 





in the state of Virginia, 2 m. S of Richmond, plea- 
santly situated on James river, opposite Richmond, 
with which it is connected by Mayo's bridge. Pop. 
1,500.—Also a village of Clay co., in the state of 


‘illage y 
‘bout | Kentucky, 119 m, SE of Frankfort, on the W side 


of Goose creck, a tributary of Kentucky river,—Alko 
a township of Washtenau co., in the state of Michi- 
gan, 55 m. W of Detroit.—Aiso a township of Clark 
co, in the state of Arkansas. Pop. 448.—Also a 
village of Dearborn co, in the state of Indiana, 76 
m. SE of Indianapolis. Pop. of township 2,428.— 
‘Also a village of Coffee co., in the state of Tennes- 
see, 68 m. SE of Nashville, on the head-paters of 
Duck river. 

MANCHESTER-HOUSE, a factory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company, British North America, 120 m, 
W of Hudson-house, and 90m. SE of Fort George, 
on the x. bank of the N branch of the Saskat- 
chawan. 

MANCHESTER (West), a township of York c0,, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8, bounded on the 

creek, and on the SE by Codorus 
creek. It has a level surface, and the soil, consisting 
of caleareous loam, is generally fertile, Pop.in 1840, 


1,262. 
MANCHIONEAL, a harbour of Jamaica, in the 

p- of St. Thomas in the East, at the wouth of Diver 

river, in N lat. 18” 3°40", and W long. 75° 17’ 40". 

MANCHURIA. See Maxpsuunta. 

MANCIANO, a town of the grand-duchy of Tus- 
, in the prov. and 60 m. SSE of Sienna, and 23 
m. SE of Grosseto. 

‘MANCIET, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Gers, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Nogaro, 
near the Louzoure. Pop. 1,742. It has an active 
trade in wine, the produce of the locality, and in pigs. 

MANCIOUX, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Haute-Garonne, eant. and 14m, NE of St. Mar- 








‘The | tory, at the confluence of the None and Garonne. 


Pop. 438. It has a manufactory of earthenware, a 
wool-spinning-mill, and a marble quarry. 

MANCOTE, Masxors, or Buxer-Maxcara, a 
town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Lahore, 80 m, 
NNE of Amritsir. 

MANCUDY, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
‘Pravancore, descending from the Ghauts, and run- 
ning SSE to the Indiana ocean, near Cape Comori 

MANDAHU, a chain of mountains in Brazil, 
the prov. of Ceara and district of Fortaleza. It gives 
rise to a river of the sume name, which runs N be- 
tween the districts of Fortaleza and Januaria, and 
falls into the ocean in § lat. 3° 10’. 

MANDAILLES, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Aveyron, and cant, of Espalion, 6 m. NW of 














St. Genies-de-Rive-d’Olt, on the r. bank of the Lot, 
Pop 750. 
NDAL, an amt or bi nd town and of 





Norway, in tite stift of Christiansand. ‘The bail. is 
situated on the North sea, near the entrance of the 
Skager Rack, between the bails. of Stavanger and 
Nedena. Pop. 54,252. The town is 24 m. WSW 
of Christiansand, at the mouth of the Mandals-elf. 
Pop. 2.242. ‘The river M. has its source in the bail. 
of Nedenaes, near Helderen; runs S through the 
bail. to which it gives its name; and, after a course 
of about 60 tm., throws itself into the North sea. 
MANDALIA (Care), a headland of the N coast 
of the island of Java, in the prov. of Tapara, ia S 
Int. 6° 207, and E long, 110° 50'. ‘To the N of this 
is a group of islands of the same name. 
“*MANDALUKA, an island of the Sunda. archi- 
pelago, 14 m. from’ the N coast of Java, in $ lat. 6° 
27, and £ long. 10°50 tis sometines called he 
Devil's Rock, from the frequency with which vessels 
are here detained by contrary winds. ‘The chanyel 
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by which it is separated from Java is deep, but too 
narrow to be used with safety. 

MANDANGO. See Mispaxso. 

MANDANICE, a village of Sicily, in the prov. 
and district and 20m. WSW of Messina. In its 
vieinity are mines of silver, copper, and lead. 

MANDANIES, avvillage of Greece, in the Morea, 
in the nom. of Laconia, 6m. SE of Kalamata, on the 
NE shore of the gulf of Koron. In its vicinity are 
the ruins of the ancient Leuetra. 

MANDANS, a tribe of North American Indians, whose princi- 

Village was on the Missouri, in N lat. 47° 20', when Lewis 

and Clarke's expedition wintered amongst them. When Catlis 
isited them a few years Ago thelr numbers were estimated at 
2,400; but they have all been swept away by the smallpox, ex- 
Folens =) aes aeaeeee aren eas the a 

me M. wero aitagetber iar race among Indians; and Cat- 
Tin's of opinion that he had discovered fo them the Jescendants 
‘Of tho Welsh colony which sailed under Prince Madoc fxn North 
‘Wales, in the early part of the Lith cent., amalgamated with a 

“Sinco those notes were writen,” 





ho from the Fe 
locations of the M. which I met with on the banks of that river, 
Tam fully convinced that I have triced them down nearly to the 
‘mouth of the Ohio river; and, from exactly similar appearances, 
‘which I recollect to have seen several years since in several places 
{n the interior of the state of Obio, T am fully convinced that they 
have ‘oceapled that part of the country, and have, from 
‘some eause or other, been put in motion, and continued to make 
‘their repeated moves until they arrived at the place of their re- 
nce at the time of thefr extinction, on the Upper Missouri. 1 
ain Inelined to believe that the ten ships of Madoe, or a part of 
jem at Teast, entered the Mississippi river ut the Balize, and 
made their way up the Mississippi; or that they landed 
‘where on the Florida coast: and that their brave and persevering 
colonists miade their way throngh the interior to a position an the 
Ohio river, where they cultivated their Belds, and established, in 


fone of the Buest counties on earth, a flourishing colony: but 
‘were at length set upon by the savages, and in the end have all 
Derished, except, perhaps, that portion of them who might have 
Formed ailianee by marriage with the Indians, and their spring, 
Who gathered themselves into a band, and severing from these 
parent-tribe, moved off and Increased in numbers and strength 
As they advanced up the Missourl river to the piace where. they 
have been known for many years past by the mame of the 
Aandans, » corruption or abbreviation, perhaps, of Madecpreye, 
athe name applied by the Welsh to the followersot Madawe. ‘The 
iccarces have been a very small trib, far inferior tothe SE: and 
by the traditions of the ME, as well as from the evidence of the 
first explorers, Lewis and Clarke, and others, lived, until quite 
Infely, on terms of intimacy with the M. whoee villages they sao. 
cosaively occupied as the Mf moved aiid vacated them, as they 
‘ow are doing, siuce disease has swept the whole of the Mandan 
vay. Whether my derivation of the word Afandan fron Man. 
aes bo corrector not, Iwill pass it over to the world ut pres 
fentimeraly as prennpive pro for want of bee, whlch r= 
haps, this Inquiry may elicit; and, at the samme time, offer the 
I red dye the tame Ua might posy bate bee speha 
red dye—as the name that i iy have been a 
by their Welsh neighbours to these people, on account of their 
very ingenious mode of giving the beautfal fed and other dyes 
to the poreupine-qulls with which they garnish thelr dresser 
In thelr own language they called theimscives,See-pahi-bu-mu 
oltre the ple of he pasta wih was poa 
iy the name o We stock before they were 
By the man fs they were taixed with 


MANDAN TERRITORY, a name given by some 
American writers to that region of N. America lying 
between the British possessions on the N; Wiscon- 
sin on the E; the N fork of Platte river, separating 
it from the Indian territory on the S; and the Rocky 
mountains on the W. This extensive region, mea 
suring 600 m. from E to W, and 520 m. from N to 
5, has been as yet but imperfectly explored. It con- 
tains the sources of the Missouri, and of the N fork 
SMANDAWIS, or Baro M 

S, or Baro Maxpawts, a group of 
mall islands, in'the Java sea, near the S ‘cont of 
the island of Borneo, in S lat. 3°20; and E long. 
113° 35. 

MANDAR. See Masprar. 

MANDARA, a state of Sudan, to the S of Bor- 
nu. Tt is generally mountainous, and is intersected 
in the 8 and E by the Men 
summits of which rise to the h 















mountains are chiefly granitic, and contain 
quantities of iron. ‘The soil is fertile, and abo 
Trth, ravitice of fait and forest tress, Ammo 
the former are the gobl species of fi 
remarkable for its size, the ordinary ciicanl of 
trunk being 36 ft. The tamarind ‘and the mango 
trees are also common. Leopards and panthers are 
common in the woods. ‘The interior of the country 
is infested by scorpions, and by a peculiar species of 
venomous serpent named liffa. ‘The Mandaring are 
superior as a people to the Bornuese. The men 
have well-formed features, and are lively and intel- 
igent-looking, and the women are proverbially hand- 
some. ‘They exhibit considerable skill in the mana- 
facture of iron, and cultivate cotton, for export to 
Bornu. ‘The M. generally profess Mahommedan- 
ism, bat bodies of Kerdis, or infidels, are found in 
small villages on the sides and summits of the moun- 
tains surrounding the capital. The mountains in 
the S are inhabited by a savage tribe who stain their 
bodies with different colours. The towns of Mos- 
feia and Dorkollab, in the SE, are subject to the 
Fellatahs. Its cap. is Mora. ‘This state was visited 
in 1823 by Major Denham. 

MANDAL, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Ala: 
goas. It formerly gave its name to the town of Ala- 
goas or Magdalena, situated on its S bank. It is 
connected with another lake named Man, and 
the united waters of these lakes form the Rio-das- 


Alay 

MANDAVIE, or Mupor, & town and sea-port of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Kutch and district of 
Kanta, on the N coast of the gulf of Kntch, and 35 
m. SSW of Bhooj, in N lat. 22° 50’, and E long. 69” 
30. Pop. consisting chiefly of Bhattias, Banyans, 
and Brahmins, 50,000. It is situated within a short 
distance of the shore and is fortified. It has a good 
harbour, and carries on an active trade, consisting 
principally in cotton and silk goods, bullion, ivory, 
hides, timber, grain, cocoa-nuts, dates, and butter, 
with Sinde, Malabar, Arabia, and the W coast of 
Africa. The town snffered extensively from an earth- 
quake in 1819. The chief of M. was taken 
British protection in 1809. 

MANDAVIO, a town of the Pontifical states, in 
the delegation of Urbino and Pesaro, 20 m. S of Pe- 
saro, and 18 m. ESE of Urbino. 

MANDAYONA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 32 m. NE of Guadalajara, and par- 
tido of Siguenza, in a fine valley on an afffuent of 
the Henarez. Pop. 423. It has a fine palace built 
by Cardinal Delgado, 

MANDE (Sais), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine, cant, and 1m. ENE of Vincennes, 
and 4m. ESE of Paris, at one of the gates of the 
Bois-de-Vincennes. Pop. in 1841, 2,474. It con- 
tains a great many fine villas, an hospital for aged 
men, and has manufactories of pasteboard, paper- 
hangings, flint-glass, colours, and enamel. 

(ANDEL, an island in the strait of Malacca, 
near the E coast of the island of Sumatra, and 21 
m. SE of the island of Pantjonr, in N Int. 0° 24’, and 
E long. 105° 35’. It is 18 m. in length from E to W, 
and 12 m. in breadth. 

MANDELHOLZ, a village of Hanover, in the 
gov. of Hildesheim, and principality of Grubenhagen, 
on the Kalte-Bode, in the Harz mountains. Pop. 40. 

ELLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and 15 m. ENE of Como, district and 6 
m. NNW of Leceo, on the E bank of the Inke of that 
name. Pop. 2,000. It contain: eter 
MANDEO, a river of Spain, in Galicia, in the 
prov. of Corunna, which has its source near t 
lage of Grijalva; runs NNW; receives the 
on the L, at Betanzos; and after a course 
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96 m,, throws itself by a wide mouth into the Atlan- 
tic, 5m. E of La Corunna. 

MANDERA, or Maypeyr, a hill and village of 
Nubia, in the district of Albara or island of Meroe, 
140 m. ESE of the confluence of the Bahr-el-Abiad 
or Bahr-el-Azrek. The hill consists of granite, and 
is covered with verdure and studded with bushes. 
‘Around the ,hill are several reservoirs ent in the 
ground; and the ruins of several edifices of vast size, 
built of large masses of stone, and covered with hiero- 
slyphical sculptures. 

ERSCHEID, @ village of Prussia, in the 
oy. of the Rhine, 21m. NNE of Treves, on the r. 
ik of the Lieser. Pap. 500. 

MANDEURE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Doubs, cant. and 6 m, NNW of Blamont, near the r. 
Yank of the Doubs. Pop. 800. It is supposed to 
ocoupy the site of the Epamanduodurum of Ceesar. 

NDHAR, a district on. the W coast of the 
island of Celebes, stretching between 1° and 3° S 
Tat, and bounded on the E by a range of steep 
motmtains. This state is governed by chiefs, under 
nominal subjection to Macassar. 

MANDINGA, or Sax-Buas, a river of New Gre- 
naila, in the dep. of Ystmo, which runs E, and enters 
the bay of Mandings, or gulf of San-Blas, near Point 
‘San-Blas. 

MANDINGO, or Maxprxo, a mountainons terri- 
tory in the E part of Senegambia, bounded on the 
N by Faladu; on the B by Bambarra; on the S 
dy Jallonkadu; and on the W by Gada. The 
Ba-Wilima and the Ba-Li or Kokona, head streams 
of the Senegal, rise on the E frontiers of this terri- 
tory. The country is rocky and barren, and contains 
no town of any consequence except Kamalia. 
considerable quantity of gold dust is found in the 
sands of the rivers, which the women extract by an 
easy process of washing. It is divided into a num- 
ber of small aristocratic republics; each village, with 
the territory around it, being nearly independent of 


the one adjoining. 

rs belongs to the felon ot Mending, bet who tare efread 
a ° ‘who bave 
themecives through all the countries on the banks of the Niger, 


‘and are ‘on the Si- 
‘erca-Leone coast, They tise the 
Arable ‘Their s one of the richest Negro 


Gialeets; and may be considered as the commercial language 
‘Western Aftica. “Their have all two public buildings — 
consist of a circular 


a mosque, and a market. cottages: 
wall about 41, in hel surmounted thatehing 
Thamboos, covered with leaven.‘Thelr females are. commonly 


a 

employed in cultivating ton. Amon; 

Sihapeeaaeteaetn Semmens wast 
° goeells 

the Mandingo fi beos tre ranch Cheaper 

MANDIOLY, or Mancontox, one of the Gilolo 
islands, in the Eastern seas, of a semicircular form, 
20m. in length, by 4 m. in’ a breadth. It is 
separated from the W coast of Gilplo by the straits 
of Patientia. ‘The equinoctial line crosses the island 
near the centre. 

MANDOE (Otp and New), two small islands 
‘belonging to Denmark, on the W coast of Sleswick, 
in N lat. 55° 10, inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 

NDOK, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
SNEANDOEA, ailage of the Papal 
ILA, a village of the states, in the 
deleg. and 15 m, ESE of Camerino. 

MEANDOVA, a trer of Hindostan, in the Portu- 

territory’ of Goa, descending from the W. 
fing the island of Goa on the N. 








| ing as far as the w 








MANDOWI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Lahore, on the E side of the Beyah, ia N bat, 82” 
54.—Also a town of Gujerat, on the side of the 
iver Tapt in W lat. 21° 18° 

MANDREREI, a river in the S part of Mad 
car, which flows into the ocean, 45 im. ENE of Cape 
Sainte Marie, after a $ and SE course of 120 m. 

MANDSHURIA, an extensive region of Eastern 
Asia, so named from the Mandshurs, its inhabitant, 
called also Eastex Tarrany, from its relative sitaa- 
ion in respect of Mongolia; bounded by the Kort 
shin division of Mongolia on the W; by Russian Da- 
onria, or the government of Irkutsk’ on the NW; by 
the Russian government of Yakutsk on the Nj by 
the sea of Japan on the E; and by the kingdom of 
Korea, and the Yellow sea, on the 8. It extends 
from the meridian of 118}° to the 142° of E long.; 
and from the parallel of 40° to 55° N Int. Its great- 
est extent from W to E, therefore, is about 1,100 m.; 
its greatest breadth 900 geog. or 1,045 British m.: 
but its general breadth is from 800 to 870m. Its 
superficial area must exceed 300,000 59 

Divisions.) According to Du Halde, 
into the three governments of Shin-yang, Kirin-ula, 
and Tsitsikar. The first of these divisions, known 
also as Shin-king or Mukden, comprehends the ex- 
treme SW part, or the ancient Lyan-tong, and is 
now generally reckoned as directly belonging to 
China. The gov. of Kirin-ula or Girin-ula forms 
the SE section of M..and lies to the S of the middle 
part of the course of the Amur river. ‘The gov. of 
‘Tsitsikar comprises the NW part of M.; and em- 
braces all the upper basin of the Amur, and also the 
lower part of its course from about the parallel of 















‘A| 49°. Of these divisions, that of Shin-yang is the 


smallest but best peopled. 

Physical features.| This region is very imperfectly 
known, having never been visited but by the Jesuits 
employed by Kaung-hi to delineate a map of it. As 
far as can be judged from the features of the Jesuits? 
map, its 9 ice is much diversified with monn- 








criginal | tains, hills, plains, and forests; and altogether dif- 


ferent from Mongolia, being exceedingly well wa- 
tered, and free from those sandy deserts which oc- 
cupy so large a in Central Asia. In the E 

of Lyau-tong, and on the frontiers of Kore 

the country is represented as full of bogs and marsh 
and towards the NE of the gov. of Kirin-ula it is 
overrun with extensive and impenctratile forests, 
which increase in magnitude and densit 
approach the sea. On the immediate bon 
‘Amur, which are thickly planted with Tartar vile 
lages, the whole country seems one continuous and 
uninhabited forest. After passing through these 
wutifel 















‘ot | forests, fine green valleys occur, watered by 


and transparent rivulets, whose banks are enamelled 
with flowers common in Europe. 

‘Mountains.| M. Proper is bounded on the 8, W, 
and N, by great mountain-ranges, which separate it 
from Korea and Lyau-tong, from Mongolia, and 
from Russia. ‘The chain which bounds it on the W 
is called the Siolki mountains, ‘These may be re- 
garded as forming the eastern buttress of Central 
‘Asia, This range strikes off to the S from the Yab- 
ionot or Khing-Khan-Togurik, near the sources of 
the Olekma, and runs towards China, crossing the 
rivers Shilka and Argun in its and extend- 
of China, This chain is more 
and of great elevation. The 
central ealled Pecho by the Chi- 
nese, and Hamar-Tabahan by the Mandshurs. The 
elevation of Mount Pecho is estimated by Father 
Verbiest at 16,000 ft. above the sea; and by another 
estimate, given by Gerbillon, at 9 Chinese lys, jor 
17,820 ft. above re 








than 1,000 m. in length, 





Tevel of Pe-che-li. The 
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cost Verbiest six days’ journey, as he tells us; and 
its summit is covered with perpetual ice and snow. 
Gerbillon, who travelled along its base in October, 
saw ice an inch thick in three small ponds between 
two of the lowest eminences in its vicinity, and in 
the brooks that descended from the ridge. ‘The de- 
scent is much greater on the side towards M. than 
‘on that towards Mongolia. ‘The southern range 
SE prolongation of the Siolki mountains, and runs 
B along the frontiers of Lyau-tong and Korea, and 
thence NE towards the sea of Tartary: in other 
words, it forms the 5 border of the basin of the 
Aiur. ‘To the N of Mukden it is called Yung-shan 
by the Chinese; and its principal summit, on the N 
frontier of Korea, is called Amba-Shanggan-Alin, or 
‘the Ever-white mountain; Guliman - Shanggan- 
Alin, or ‘the Great white mountain,’ by the Mand- 
shurs; and Shan-pe-Shan by the Chinese, It is re- 
ported to be the highest mountain in M., and is 
Visible to a vast distance. The lower part is covered 
with wood. ‘The Chinese say that this mountain 
gives birth to four rivers: the Songora or Songari, 
an affluent of the Amur, to the N; the Tumen-ula 
to the E; the Se-hu-nla, or Ya-ja-an-Kiang, to the 
S; and the Hersu to the W. But on inspection of 
the map it would appear that, thongh the Songari 
does originate on its N side, the others merely issue 
from the range in which this mountain is situated. 
lateral chaia from the S range, called Fong-whan- 

hang, or ‘the monntains of Fong-whang,’ separates 
Koren from Mukden. ‘The Kanta-Alta se 
the basin of the Ussuri-ula, an afffuent of the Amur, 
on the E, from that of the Songari on the W; and 
may be regarded as a prolongation of the Yung-shan 
Tange, an extensive range which skirts the E coast 
of M.—The third range is the Yablonoi, which is 
j prolongation of the Great Altaian chain, 
hich separates the basin of the Amur from 
that of the Baikal lake, and the great river Lena. 
‘From this range several lateral ranges are detached 
towards the Amur, as the Hinkan-Alin, the Jam- 
Alin, and others; but nothing is known of their na- 
tare, elevation, and extent. 

ivers.|. A region so environed with mountains 

cannot fail to have many rivers. ‘These do not flow 
on an elevated plain, and lose themselves in sands or 
inland lakes, as those of Mongolia, but flow into the 
sea, or by a short E course, into the Amur. ‘The 
reader is referred to the article Amun for an account 
of that great river. Its prineipal tributaries in M. 
are the Seja, which drains the NW part of M.; the 
Songari, which drains the SW; the Ussuri-ula, which 
drais the SE; and the Henkon, which drains the 
NE.—The Senkele falls into the sea of Japan, and 
is a considerable stream.—The Tumen-ula forms the 
N frontier of Korea.—The Lyau or Liao-ho is a large 
stream originating in the Siolki range, in 48° N lat., 
and 0° 45’ E of Pekin, under the name of Sira-Mu- 
ren. After running 7° E, it turns to the SW, and 
entering Lyau-tong, runs throngh that prov. into the 
Yellow sea, after a comparative course of 500 m. It 
is not, however, strictly speaking, a Mandshurian 
river. 

Climate] Toough this extensive region forms the E declivity. 
of the great upland plateau of Mongolia, and is: on 


gett 
‘much lower level han the formes, yet the csate Ran cet 
ably severe. Th te howe 




















‘on three 5 transverse range of the 
Hinkan to the N of the Amor, togsther with the immense forests 
Which cover the country, prisicipally counteract the influence of 
the solar rays. ‘Though under the 


fora | NW of Tsitsikar, and by the Solons, another tri 





and | there are a few 


Ketching Tartars on the Amur, in N lat. 49° 24°, on the 8h of 
September were compelled to put on clothes lined ‘with sheep 
king "They were afaid alo thatthe ver, hough so dep ad 
‘Wide, wonld be frozen o i was every morning’ 

considerable dis ‘shore, a es 


Soil and productions.] In such an extensive 





re |] 
gion there must necessarily be a great diversity of | 


soil and produce. ‘The government of Mukden is 
well-cultivated, and produces abundance of. wheat, 
millet, and cotton. ‘The great extent of 

lands in this prov. renders it of much utility to China, 
as a vast number of sheep, cows, and oxen are there 
grazed, pasture being by no, means abundant in 
China. Wheat, we are told by the emperor Kien- 
ong, here produces a hundred fold. Amongst the 
trees of this region, Kien-long mentions the pine, the 
cypress, the acacia, the willow, the apricot, the peach, 
and the mulberry. In the vicinity of Ningnta, in the 
gov. of Kirin-ula, oats are so abundant that they are 
given to horses, instead of the black beans common 
to all the N provs. of China, Abundance of a spe- 
cies of millet called maysimi by the Chinese, is here 
raised; but wheat and rice are scarce. Father 

is astonished that in districts situated in 43° 44” and 
4 





auctions of the soil should be so scanty and limited 
in kind; and he imputes its barrenness to the nitrous 
quality of the soil. Perouse, who examined the SE 
coast, and the mouth of the Amur, says that on every 
hand a luxuriant vegetation reminded the sailors of 
the country they had left. ‘The lofty mountains 
were adorned with the spreading branches of the oak 
and the verdant pyramidal forms of the pine; in the 
lower grounds, the willows drank the moisture of the 
rivers; birches, maples, and medlar-trees, rustled in 
the winds; and the lily, the rose, and the convallaria, 
perfumed the meadow. The spring was that of Eu- 
rope; the fiora nearly that of France; but there was 
ho trace of the slightest cultivation,—no proof that 
these shores had ever been inhabited by human be- 
ings.—no paths but those of the bear and the stag 
formed across the rank herbage, here nearly 4 ft. 
high. “Ir is strange, indeed,” justly remarks 
Brun, “to find a region so highly susceptible of cul- 
tivation, and at the very gates of the ancient empire of 
in which the reported redundance of the 
often proves the cause of famine with all its attendant 
horrors, existing in the condition of an absolute de- 
sert.” ‘Nothing is needed, one would suppose, to re- 
lieve the Chinese empire of its superabundant pop.» 
but for that government to supply the means of 
emigrating, and enable the colonists to clear the vast 
forests, and cultivate a soil so well-watered—Every 
stream that swells the volumes of the Amur swarms 
with fish of every kind, and these serve the natives 
both for food and raiment. The Yupi Tartars spend 
all the summer in fishing. One part of what they 
catch is laid up to make oil for their lamps; another 
serves them for daily food: the remainder, which 
they dry in the sun without salting,—for of salt they 
are destitute, —is reserved for winter - provision, 
whereof both men and cattle eat when the rivers are 
frozen. The sturgeon abounds in the Ussuri and 
the Amur. The Yupi spear the larger fish, know 
nothing of agriculture, and only sow a little tobacco 
near their villages on the banks of the river. All the 
rest of the land is covered with dense impenetrable 
woods. Beyond the Saghalien or upper course of 
the Amur, to the N, are nothing but forests fre- 
quented by sable-hunters. ‘The NW portion of this 
region, comprehended in the gov. of Tsitsikar, is in a 
state of non-cultivation, though here and 
cultivated by the Ti or 
Daourians, a tribe of Mandshurs who dwell 











the same stock who are both hunters and 
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turists. ‘The Taguris or Tagner-Burjacts raise bar- 
ley, oats, and millet, and sell to the people of Tsitsi 
kar their eae produce. ‘They breed horses, 
dromedaries, bulls, cows, and sheep. ‘These last are 
large animals; their tails being a span thi 
and two long, and very heavy. ‘The soil in the 
nity of Tsitsikar and’ Merghen-Koten is sandy and 
poor; but that in the neighbourhood of Saghalien- 
|| tla-Efotnn yields fine crops of wheaty and at Tsits 
Kar the Solons have xich manured lands, and rear all 
|| sorts of garden-fruits and tobaceo.—M. also produces 
copper, iron, jasper, and fars; and the mother- 
‘f-pearl obtained on its coasts is of admirable quality. 
‘The pearls are found in the Songari, the Korsin-pira, 
and other streams which fall into the Amur. ‘These 
ls, which would be little valued by Europeans, 
from their defects in shape and colour, are fished for 
by divers, who form 8 companies, and are bound to 
furnish the Bogdo-Khan, as they call the emperor 
of China, with 1.104 fine pearls annually. Furs form 
the most valuable part of M. commerce. ‘The Han- 
Halas and the Solon-Mandshurs are expert in hunt- 
ing the furred animals, as sable-ermines, black foxes, 
and martins, in the vast forests beyond the Amur 
and on the benks of the Chikiri. ‘The Russians 
were masters of all these forests vions to the 
peace of Nerchinsky in 1689, and ha built a fortress 
hamed Albacen or Yaksa on the N bank of the 
| “Amur, a few days’ journey above Saghalien-ula-Ko- 
ten, in order to protect and engross the fur trade. 
Bat by that treaty they were compelled to demolish 
‘and abandon their fortified hunting- station, and 
leave the Chinese Mandshurs in full and undisturbed 
ession ofthese forests and of the furtrade. ‘The 
Qrandshurs st keep a strong garrison on the 
iets in ease of Russian encroachment, and Ukewise 
armed barks on the Amur. The hunters are clad in 
short jackets of wolves’ skins, with a cap of the 
same, and wear long cloaks of tiger or fox skins to 
protect them from the cold especially of the night. 
They have excellent dogs trained for the service; 
amd neither the severity of the weather, nor the 
fierceness of the tiger, can restrain them from the 
chase. ‘The finest furs are reserved for the emperor, 
who pays a fixed price for them; the rest bear a great 
price even in M. itself, and are immediately bought 
‘by the mandarins in these quarters, and the mer- 
chants of Teitsikar. ‘The ginseng, so much extolled 
by the Chinese, and which once sold at Pekin for 
seven times its weight in silver, is now well-known 
to be a production of Canada and the United States, 
‘and the Americans are in the habit of exporting it 




















to Canton, so that its price is much fallen. ‘This 
plant was dong to be peculiar to M., where 
s declivity of wooded mountains, and 


it grows om 
on the banks of deep rivers. It does not grow be- 
yond 47° N lat. 

Population) ‘The terms Tartar anid Tartary have been s0 long, 
‘though erroneously, applied to all the nomadic tribes and regions 
‘of Asia, by Writers of every country in Europe, that it is now be- 
‘como {impossible to eradieate them from our ethnographical no~ 
encitar” tn compliance, with etalabed curt, erfory 
Fear ts Ler em roa te appivng te name Pero 
‘as'& general appellation to all Asiatic 
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them ia the path of conquest. But whether these names belonged 
to one and the same race,—or to different tribes of that race, Who 
successively acquired domination over the other tribea—or were 
appellations of different races, cannot now be determined. ‘The 
pop. of this country in 1743 was given at only 235,620, By Mor~ 
Fison, it 1s estimated at 390,000. That it should have no more 
{nbabitants than one-tenth or one-fifth of that of Scotland. 
country equal in dimensions, and Iving between 40° and 43* N 
Jat, is glaringly improbable, ‘The Mandshurs are more robust in 
thelr make, but have less expressive countenances than the Chi- 
nese, Their women have not thelr fect cramped and distorted 
Tike those of China; their headalress consists of natural and ar- 
ell Gowers ‘THis geoeal dress Is much the same with the 
nese. 
“anguage),, The Turkish Morgan, and Mander anguage 
iy aatnc from ane anki: Toa of the a race is 
‘written In the character of the Mongols, who in thelr turn recelved 
it from the Oigurs, a Tibetian race, according to Scheidt, Tt was 
riot til the relgn of Kaung-bl that this character was adopted, 
cpedss the sense and 





being found impracticable, Kaung-hi, in orier 
Tanguage of bis nation, which wan going rapidly int 
Inger of being Tost, ordered a special com 
igrammarians at Pekin, to compose a grammar and dlctionary 
the language expressed in the Mongolian al 

‘dono with great care and diligence, a rews 
bffered for every old word or phrase. which had become obsolete, 
{hat it might be ineerted fn this dictionary. ‘This dietionary has 
‘been niccessively republished at Paris by Langles and Kinprotl, 
and the language has been pronouneed by the former to be the 
‘most perfect of all the nomadic idioms of Asia, not excepting the 
Tibetian. ‘The alphabet consists of 1,500 groups of syllables, 
which Langies has attempted to reduce to 29 letters, the tnajority. 
Of which have three forms, corresponding to the beginning, the 
gniddle, and the endof a werd. The language is elegant, copions, 
‘bounds in words {mitative of natural sounds, and Is noted for Its 
‘extreme softness of sound, never admitting two consonants with- 
‘ont a vowel between, It abounds in particles eapable of modify 
ing the meaning of words by being Joined to them; and the v 
have a great number of inflexions ike those of the Hebrew and 
“Arabic.” So copious is it, that it has not only names for every spe 
ies of animale but even worls to express their several ages and 
aqaltes, “Thos the bore. a the mow, ‘serviceable animal they 





‘and terms is a problem of some difficulty. Tt may be presumed 
‘that it was the ‘of their predecessors the Ki-tan and the 
Kin, who formerly reigned in Northern China, at which time 


Thase people: being both numerous snd powerful took care t0 
Suitieae and improve thls language, the delicacy and eopions- 
Sous of arhich the Mandslurs endeavoured to preserve, by: 
cng al he bs Ct ot sr coproe  aere 
standing all the endeavours > 

and swale tngwne eo the dee: te 
2s Peroer gradual dieosing Te apd using that of the conquered. 
Tr bus cue remarkable feature, that, tough it belongs to the E 
TXtromity of Asia, thas many radical sounds closely resembling 
fina of jodeen Barope. as may be seen by consulting the Sith 
dates of Adelung and Vater. 


Cities and towns.] Where the population is so 
scanty the cities must be few and small, Lyan-tong 
or Shin-king, being the most populous prov., has the 
most cities, towns, and villages. Shen-yang or Muk- 
den is its cap., and was the residence of the Mand- 
shur shwandis or princes, immediately previous to 














the conquest of China. It is represented as being 
composed of an inner and outer city, with a wall en= 
closing the whole 11 m. in cirenmé. It is the resi- 


dence of a Mandshur governor, and about 4,000 troops 
are ustally stationed here. It has four public tribu- 
nals, in which none but Mandshurs are, een. 
‘The Chinese inhabit the onter, and the Mandshars 
the inner city. ‘The former carry on almost all the 
commerce of this province. —Fong.whang-shing is 
said to be the best and most popalons eity of this 
pror., and enjoys a great commerce being the key 
to the peninsula of Korea. Its chief manufacture is 
cotton paper, very strong and durable—The chief 
places in M. Proper are Kirin-nla-Hoten, or Vanlin, 
on the Songari, the largest town of the country; 
‘"Fsitsikar, on the Nouni; Ni the capital of a 
military government on “Eg = <a 
of the Songari; ul en, on the Amur; 
and. hg Sone terres Saghalien and Tsitsikar. 
"These are all the places of note in this extensive, 
iow, and they are mostly peopled with soldiers 
G u 
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exiles, the country seemingly being used for no other 
pas tut that of banishment. ‘The principal Mand- 
shur families haye all left the country, and followed 
the court to Pekin, so that it has been materially in- 
jured by the conquest of China. ‘The Jesuit fathers, 
who traversed this region to the S of the Amar, 
found numbers of ruined towns, and several antique 
remains. These seem to have been the work of the 
Kin in the 12th cent, when their power was domi- 
nant in Central Asia. 

MANDU, or Munpv, a district of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Malwab, situated among the Vindiy 
mountains, between the 22d and 23d parallels of N 
Jat. and bounded on the S by the river Nerbuddah, 
Its chief towns are Manda, Bajulpore, and Dectan. 

Mawpv, the capital of the above-named district, 
and formerly the cap. of an Afghan dynasty, sove- 
reigns of Malwab dari rt of the 13th and the 
whole of the 14th cents., is situated in N lat. 22° 23°, 
E long. 75° 20’. The fortress is situated on the 
summit of a mountain; and formerly contained many 

















handsome monuments and mosques, particularly a 
minaret 8 stories high: Tn TOG4 thi place was at- 
tacked by the emperor Homayon; and during the 





night, 800 Moguls having scaled the walls, the gar- 
ison took to flight. ‘The ancient walls appear to 
have had a cirenit of 28 m., and to have enclosed an 
area of above 12,000 acres. It is now fallen to decay, 
but presents vast remains of its former magnifi- 
cence. 

MANDURIA, an ancient town of Naples, in the 
‘Terra-d’Otranto, 24 m. ESE of Tarento. Pop. 4,600. 
It was formerly called Casale-Nuovo, which name it 
retained till Rees the year 1790, when the inhabi- 
tants petitioned the king to change it to the ancient 
name of Manduria. In 1783 it suffered severely from 
an earthquake. 

MANDUVI, two islands belonging to Brazil, off 
the coast of the prov. of Santa-Catharina, and 9m. 
NNE of the island of that name. 

MANE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Basses-Alpes, cant. and 1} m. from Forealquier. 
Pop. 1,542. It has a silk and several flour miils. 

LANE’, a district of Madagascar, on the W ‘coast, 
near the mouth of the Mansiatre or Parcellas. 

MANEA, a chapelry in the co. of Cambridge, 6} 
m, SE by Sof March, on a branch of the East Couns 
ties railway. Area 5,860 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,095, 

MANEBACH, a village of the duchy of Saxe. 
Coburg-Gotha, in the principality of Gotha, 3 m. W. 
of Timenau. ae 357. It has manufactories of 
Jamp-black and of pitch, and 2 saw-mills; and in the 
vicinity is a coal-mine, 

MANER, or Maxsame, a river of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Madras, prov. of the Carnatic and 
district of Ongole. It is formed by the junction of 
the Oppair and Pillepair, which descend ‘from the E. 
side of the mountains of Elgonda; runs E; and flows 
into the gulf of Bengal, to the SE of Singraconda; 
and after a course of about 45 m. 

MANERBE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Calvados, cant. and 6 m. SW of Blangy. Pop. 


1,033. 

MANERBIO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
eee and 14 m. SSW of Brescia, district and 4 
m. 

3,282, 












of Leno, on the r. bank of the Mella. Pop. 


MANERU, Mexenoo, Moxeroo, or Brisnase 
Dowss, an extensive district of New South Wales, 
stretching from the SE coast round the frontiers of the 
counties of St. Vincent and Murray, and W along the 
S bank of the Murrumbidgee. It comprises an area 
of 10,000sq.m., and contained in 1848, 1,916 European 
inhabitants. Moneroo, properly so cailed, or Brisbane 
Downs, consists of an elevated table-land, 100 m. in 








extent, running parallel to the coast, from 2,000 to 
8,000 ft. in alt. above sea-level, and bounded on the — 
W by the Australian Alps. This tract presents a 
series of fine undulations, im some parts lightly tim. 
bered, and generally fertile and well-watered. ‘The 
wincipal rivers are the Dena, Shoalhaven, Quean- 
Treo, Murry, Murrambidgee, and Mitta-Mitta, 
On the coast, 25 m. N of Cape Howe, is the harbour 
of Twofold-bay, and further N is Mount-D: \ 
a headland which rises to the height of 8,000 ft. | 

MANERU, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na 
varra, partido and 9 m. ENE of Estella, and 11m, 
SW of Pamplona, in a valley of the same name, and 
on an affivent of the Salado. Pop. 1,400. Ithasa | 
castle, and possesses manufictories of Ince. 

MANES CREEK, a head 
Murray or Hume river, in the district of the 
rumbidgee, New South Wales. 

MANETIN, or Maxornmy, a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle and 20 m. NNW of Pilsen, and 181m, 
E of Tepel, on the r. bank of the Strzela, at an alt, 
of 424 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 1,112. It has 
manufactories of cloth and other woollen fabrics, 

MANE'VAL, a small island of the Pacific, in the 
archipelago of Santa-Cruz. It belongs to the group 
of Vanikoro islands. 

MANEWDEN, a parish in the co. of Essex, 
m.N of Bishop-Stortford, on the Stort, and to the 
W of the London and Cambridge railway. Area 
8,150 acres. Pop. in 1831, 695; in 1841, 688, 

MANFALOUT, or Maxraxur, a town of Up- 






































































per Egypt, in the ‘prov. and 18 m., by the windi 

Gf the river, NNW of Siut, and 3 m. SSE of Mee 
lawi-el-Arish, near the 1. bank of the Nile. It is 
enclosed by walls, and contains two Coptic churches, 
and some handsome mosques; but much of it has 
been carried away by the Nile. 'It has manufactories 
of cloth, and a considerable trade in grain. ‘The en- 
virons are very beautiful. 

MANFIELD, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
4m. W by S of Darlington, on the S bank of the 
Tees. Area 9,200 acres. Pop. in 1841, 474. 

MANFOUAH (Ex), a town of Arabia, in the 
proy. of El Aredh, 18 m. $ of Derayeh. It is built 
of stone and clay, and contains about 2,000 families. 
Its walls were destroyed by the Turk: 

MANFREDONIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Capitanata, district and 24 m. NE of Foggia, and 
63 m. NW of Bari, at the foot of Mount Gargano, on 
the gulf of the same name. Pop, 5,600, It is regu- 
lnrly built, and is enclosed by walls, and defended 
by large round bastions. It has a good but shallow 
harbour, sheltered by a mole and defended by a fort. 
‘The trade consists chiefly in salt and grain. 
town was founded in 1251, by Mainfroy, « natural 
son of the emperor Frederick II. In the vicinity, 
‘on a site now occupied by marsh aro the rains of 
the ancient Sipontum.—The gulf of ‘M., which forms 
an inlet of the Adriatic, washes the shores of the 
provs. of Capitanata and Bari, extending from the E 
extremity of Mount Gargano on the N, toa headland 
E of Barletta on the , a distance of 39 m. In depth 
the embrasure is about 18m. Its principal aflluents 
are the outlets of lakes Pantano-Sulso and Salpi. 

MANGA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 
ranbio, at ‘the confluence of the with the 

i-Mirim, in the comarca of Itapicurn. o 
the town and district, 3,000-—Also'n village in the 
same prov., on the 1. bank of the Parnahiba. 

m ee a pares a of 
razil, in the prov. of Mato-Grosso, to of 
antina, running parallel with the Paraguai. 
TalANGALA, a forded village of Samat, in 
mg territory, on the Tulang-| mi 
m-above its embonchares =" 
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MANGALL, a town of Bulgaria, in the sanj. and 
70 m. ESE of Silistria. 

MANGALLUN, a small island near the NW coast 
of Borneo, in E long. 115° 36’, N lat. 6” 9. 

MANGALORE, Maycator, or Korat, a sea- 
port and fortress of Hindostan, on the Malabar const, 
30 m. ‘of Cananore, in N Jat, 12° 504’, E long. 
76° 7, in the prov. of Canara. The town is large 
and well-built and stands on the edge of a salt-water 

lagune, which communicates with a river; the port, 
however, will not admit of vessels dra nae 
than 10'ft. water, except in spring-tides; but there 
is good anchorage off the mouth of the river, in from 
5 to 7 fath. water. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly Ma- 
pu eh las, said to be descen: ed from a colony 
of Aral ‘exports are principally rice, copper, 
sandal - wood, cassia, and fswienes TS iapars 
consist of salt from Bombay, and raw silk and sugar 
from Bengal and China. M. was at a very early 
period resorted to by the Arabians; but it does not 
appear to have been conquered by the Mahommed- 
ans till 1763, when it was taken by Hyder Ali. In 
1768 it was captured by a detachment from Bom- 
bay, but shortly after retaken by Hyder. In 1783 it 

in submitted to the British, and was defended by 

‘olonel Campbell against the whole force of Tippu 
‘Sultan; but, on the conclusion of the peace in 1754, 
it was to him, when, finding that the forti- 
fications had been much injured during the sic 
rather than be at the expense of repairing them, he 
ordered the fort to be dismantled. With the prov., 
it came into possession of the British in 1799, and is 
now the station of the judge, collector, &c., of South 
Canara.—There are some other inconsiderable places 
of the same name in Hindostan. 

MANGANAL, a district and settlement on the W 
coast of the N island of New Zealand, in about 35° 
50'S lat. Pop. in 1850, 259. Acres under crop, 382. 
‘The river Putekaka forms a small harbour here. 

MANGANARI, a port on the E coast of the island 
of Nio, in the Archipelago, in N lat. 36° 40’, E long. 
25° 24", 





MANGANESES, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 21 m. SSW of Valentia, on the |. bank of the 


Orvigo. 
MANGANESES-DE-LA-LAMPREANA, a town 
of Spain, in the prov. and 15 m. N of Zamora. 
IGAN ISLANDS. See Mrscan. 
MANGAPETT, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 


of on the r. bank of the Godavery, 0 m. 
Benen ry 


E 

MANGARATIBA, « port of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, at the extremity of the penins 
ar projection which divides the bay of Angra-dos- 
Reis into two parts. It exports coffe, tobacco 
and rice. 





MANGARIN, a town on the SW coast of 
oro, in N lat, 12° 18%, E long. 121° 17’. 

MANGAZA, a river of tern Africa, which 
rises in the country of the Jambara; flows SE; and 
joins the Zambese in the Mozambique territory. 

MANGDERAI CHANNEL, a strait in the Sunda 
fog Sn tee Peterlee laa 
mono, in 8 lat. 8° 40. Itis fall of islets and rocks, 
and little frequented. 

MANGEEA. See Manata.’ 

MANGER, a parish and village of Norway, 21 m. 
NNW of Bergen. Pop. 3,500. 

MANGERTON, a mountain of co. Kerry, 4 1. 
SSE of Killarney. Alt. 2,754 ft. 

MANGL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 

situated at the confluence of the Gogra with 

the Gange 

MANGISHLAK, « mountain-ridge 
and W between the Caspian’ and Aral sea. 
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Axat.—Also a port on the E coast of the Cuspian, 
in the gulf of Kutchuk-Kultiuk, 180 m. SE of As: 
trakhan. It is not a town, but merely a port, and is 
now nearly abandoned. 

MANGLARES, or Cor Istaxps, two islands off 
the Mosquito coast, between the parallels of 12° 19° 
and 12°8'N, and the meridians of 82° 57’ and 83° 
4Y W. ‘The southern and largest is 2} m. in length, 
and 1}m. in breadth, and is very fertile. Pop. about 
300.—Thie other island lies 73m. to the NNE of the 
former; and is 1} m. in length, and } m. in breadth. 
Xe ia ued aa grating land by the inhabitant of the 


MANGONNE, ove of the small Friendly islands, 
in S Int. 19° 38”. 

MANGOTSFIELD, 4 parish of Gloucestershire, 
5 m. NE of Bristol. Area 2,440 ucres. Pop. 3,862. 
It is intersected by the Great Western railway, which 
has # station here. 

MANGURE, or Taxtasane, a considerable river 
of Madagascar, rising in the district of Anaaffe, « 
the E flank of the ridge of central mountains 
which the island is traversed, and falling into the 
in § lat. 17°, after a NE course of about 150m. 

MANGRAL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, 48 m. ENE of Kota, near the r. bank of the 
Parbutti. 

MANGROLE, a sea-port of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Gujerat, 36 m. SW of Junagur. 

MANGROVE ISLES, a cluster of islets covered 
with mangroves off the W coast of Australia, in about 
$ lat. 28° 53°, W long. of Swan tiver 1° 527, 

MANGS, three rocks among the Ladrone islands, 
in N lat. 19° 40, about 15 m. W of Assumption 
island. 

MANGUABA, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Alagoas, which discharges itself into the Atlantic, in 
S lat. 6° 56°. 

MANGUEIRA, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Saio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, lying between Lake Mi- 
rim and the ocean, into which it discharges itself by 
the river Tayim. 

MANGUL, a river of Quito, in the oat of M: 
nas, which falls into the great lake Nachego, in S 
lat. 5° 28°. 

MANGUINHA (Porsr), a promontory on the 
coast of Brazil, in 10° 28’ 50” S lat.; forming the S 
point of the mouth of the San-Francisco. 

MANGUIR, a small town of Caramania, 70m. W 


of Crrsarea. 

MANGUP-KALEH, a mountain in the Crimea, 
in the vicinity of Karolez, commanding a noble view 
towards Sevastopol on one side, and Simpheropol on 
the other. On its summit stands a rained and de- 
serted Karaite town. 

MANHANTANGO CREEK, a river of Pennsyl- 
vania, which rons into the Susquehanna, in N lat 
40° 37. 

MANHARTSBERGE, or MANNHARTSHERGE, 
chain of monntains in the archd. of Austria, com- 
mencing on the frontiers of Moravia, and running 
SE, along the 1. bank of the Gross-Kamp, towards 
the 1 bank of the Danube. Its culminating point, 
the Gross-Manhartsberg, to the E of Horn, has an 
alt. of 566 metres, or 619 yards—This chain gives 
name to two circles or administrative subdivisions of 
Lower Austria, in the gov. of Vienna: viz. the Kreis- 
ober-dem-M., or Upper circle of the M., and the 
Kreis-unter-dem-M., or Lower circle of the M. 
‘Area of the former, 92German sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 
234,015. Cap. ; Area of the latte 
85-7 German sq. m. Pop. in 1837, 261,966. Ci 


Krems. 2, 
MANHAT, « river of Hindostan, in the Nizain’s 
territories, which joins the Mangera, on the L. banky 
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near Bonhuli, after a course of about 70 m. from W 
E. 


to 
MANHATTAN, a village in Putnam co., in Iowa, 
U.'S., 46 m. W by S of Indianapolis. 
MANHATTANVILLE, a village in New York 
o., in the state of New York, U.S, on the E side of 
the Hudson, and $m. N of the city-hall. Pop. 600, 
MANHEGAN, an island of the United States, on 
the coast of Maine, 12 m. SE of Pemaquid bay. 
MANHEIM, or Maxsient, a town of Germany, 
capital of the cirele of the Neckar, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, oceupying a low situation, at the 
confluence of the Neckar and the Rhine, on the r. 
bank of the latter river, in N lat, 49” 20°18", 34 m. 
N of Curlsruhe, with a station on the Main-Neckar 
railway, by which it is 584 m. from Frankfort, 
42 m. from Darmstadt. It is built with great regu: 
larity, and is in fuct the finest town in Germany, as 
fir a4 uniformity of appearance ean make it; yet 
there is a sameness about it which is tame and. tire- 
some to most eyes. It is of an oval form, and was 
formerly surrounded with ramparts, but’ when in 
possession of the French, in the end of last cont., 
these were levelled and laid out in gardens, It cun- 
sists of 11 streets, which are crossed by 10 others at 
right angles to them. The streets are wide, straight, 
and well-paved, and the houses uniform and elegant. 
‘The Parade-platz, and the Planken, afford pleasant 
nades, ‘The palace belonging to the grand 
luke oveupies the side next the Rhine. It is built 
of a red kind of stone, and in external ance 
pretty much resembles Hampton-Court. It contains 
seve \dsome apartments, with a gallery of paint- 
ings, a cabinet of antiquities and of ae betory, 
and a library of 70,000 vols. ‘The observatory is ‘a 
noble building, with a tower 115 ft. in height. The 
custom-house is surrounded with colounades, under 
which are shops. The other public buildings are 
the convents of the Augustines and Capuchins now 
both secularized, the arsenal, the play-honse, the 
mercbant's-hall, the theatre, the Lutheran, the Cal- 
Yinist, and Catholic churches, three hospitals, a work- 
house, an orphan-house, and a church that belonged 
to the Jesuits. The chief establishments for eda- 
cation are a gymnasium, with drawing and music 
schools; and a mercantile school. ‘The literary in- 
stitutions are a society for German literature, an aca- 
demy of painting and seulpture, with military and 
surgical schools, Seyeral electors have wished to 
render M. « place of trade, for which its situation, 
near two great rivers, affords great advantages; but 
the same circumstances have also made it an impor- 
tant military station, and consequently exposed it 
to sieges, bombardments, and the passage of hostile 
troops. “When the court was removed to Munich, 
no less than 2,000 left this place. Its pop. 
in 1898, was 20,600; in 1845, 21,700, among whom 
were nearly 300 English of the better class. The 
distillation of aromatic waters, and the manufacture 
of tobacco, ribbons, shawls, linen, starch, glue, seal- 
ing-wax, and playing-eards, afford employment to 
a considerable proportion of the pop. ‘There are 
also an extensive bleaching-ground and tanneries. 
Since 1802, when M. came into the hands of the 
Baden goremment, it has been the chief town of the 
circle of the Neckar, as well as the seat of one of 
the four courts of justice, and of the supreme court 
Of appeal for the whole grand-aluchy ML. was a 
petty village, consisting of afew houses, with a castle 
called Rheinhausen, when chosen for the site of a 
‘town in 1606, by the reigning elector-palatine. Its 
first colonists were emigrants, driven by religious 
Pperseention from the Netherlands. In the long was, 
terminated by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, M. 
underwent a siege, and had the misfortune to fall 























into the hands of Count Tilly, well known for his 


inclemenes to the conquered. - Tn 1688, it was taken 


by the French, and shared in the general suffe 

of the palatinate; and it would in all: probabilit 
have remained an insignificant place, had not a sue- 
ceeding elector-palatine been induced, in 1719, to 
leave Heidelberg on account of religions pies 
and to make residence of his court. Jt now 
ad he present palace was built, and 









The next elector completed what his 

had begun, and founded most of the literary and 
scientific establishments which subsist at presey 
‘The extinction of the palatine family, in 1777, led 
to the incorporation of their states with Bavaria, 


id | and to the removal of the court to Munich. Th 


provincial offices remained, but the change prevented 
any farther increase of Manheim, and the military 
operations that followed the French revolution were 
still more detrimental. In 1795, it was bombarded 
by the French, to whom it afterwards surrendered; 
it was afterwards besieged and taken by the Ans 
trians, and in the course of these operations it sus- 
tained considerable injury. In 1802, it was annexed 
to the grand-duchy of Baden. 

MANHEIM, a township of Herkimer co. in the 
state of New York, U.S., 64 m. WNW of Albany, 
and bounded on the S by East Canada creek, an 
afliuent of Mohawk river. The surface is hills, 
but the soil, consisting of clay and calcareous loam, 
is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,095-—Aleo a 
township of Lancaster co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, 33 m. ESE of Harrisburg. It has an undu- 
lating sarfuce, bordered on the E by Great, on the 
SW by Little Conestoga creeks, and on the NE cor 
ner by Moravia creck. The soil consists of clay and 
calcareous loam. Pop. 1,829.—Also a township of 
Schuylkill co., in the same state. Tt has a mountain- 
ons surface, traversed in the NE by Schuylkill river, 
and drained by several of its tributaries. The soil, 
consisting of white gravel, is completely sterile. Pop. 
8,441.—Also a township of York co., in the same 
state, 16 m. SW of York. It has an undulating sur- 
face, drained by Hammer creek, a branch of Codorus 
creck. ‘The soil consists of fertile loam. Pop. 1,525. 

MANHU-AQU;, a river of Brazil, which bas its 
source in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, to the SW of 
Pomba; runs a distance in a NE direction of about 
180 m.; and joins the Rio Doce between the Voltus- 
do-Eme and the Rio Mandu, Itformsat several points 
the line of separation between the provs. of Minus: 
Geraes and Espirita Santo. , 

MANHUT, a town of Independent ‘Turthry i 
the state and 72 m. NNE of Khiva, near the 1, bank 
of the Jihun. Pop. 8,000. : 

MANIAGO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and 82 m. WNW of Undine. Pop. 

MANICA, a state of Eastern Africa, to the 
of Monemotapa, and W of Sofala, in the Mozam- 
bique territory. It is bordered on the NW by the 
‘Manzara, on the E by the Lupata mountains; and is 
intersected by the Cabreze. It is generally moun- 
tainous, and is liable to dreadful storms. ‘The soil 
is fertile, and pastures large herds of cat 














chief articles 


and these form the 
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End copper 


trade, in exchange for silk and linen fabries, and iron, 
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which are imported from Surat by the Portu; 
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according to the rules of Cochorn, } 
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MAN 101 MANILA. 
dency of Bengal, and prov. of 60 m. SW | wi derives its source, and is prolonged by two 
PF Cuttack, on the N bank of the channel which con- | piers into the bay, It is Woll-planned, with, straight 


nects Lake Chilka with the bay of Bengal. 
MANICOLO. See Maxticonto. 
MANICOUAGAN, or Brack Kiver, a river of 
Lower Canada, in the territory of Labrador, w 
issues from Lake Mamicouagan; runs SSW; and 
throws itself into the St. Lawrence, on the I. bank, 
\d after a course of about 150 m. "Near its mouth 
a rocky shoal of the same name, and to the W of 
the shoal is a headland, also bearing the same name. 
MANIE'RES, a village of France, in the dep.of 
the Nord, cant. and 1} m. E of Marcoing. Pop. 


1,000. 
MANIFOLD (Cars), headland of the NE coast 
of Australia, in 8 Int. 22° 43’, E long. 150” 50, at 
the N extremity of Keppel-bay. 

MANIGOD, a village of Sardinia, in the div. of 
Savoy, and prov. of Genevois, 14 m. of An- 
necy. | Pop. 10. 

AN] 4 village of the Punjab, about 11 
1m, SE of Lahore. 

MANIKA. See Macxesta. 

MANLKESOCK, a district in the N part of 
Lower Guinea, to the E of that of Mani-Seat, and 
NE of Loango. 

MANIKPUR, a district and town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Allahabad. The district is very fer- 
tile, producing cotton, sugar, and tobacco, in great 
abundance. Its chief towns, besides that of its own 
name, are Mendigunge, Pertaubghur, and Salun. 
‘The town is 45 m. NW of Allahabad, on the I. bank 
of the Ganges. It is pleasantly sitnated, and pos- 
sesses a considerable trade. 

MANIKYALA,a village of Hindostan, in the Pun- 
jab, near the 1. bank of the Jelum, noted for a re- 
markable tope or monument in its vicinity. ‘This 
monument is said to be 70 or 80 ft. in total height, 
and to have a cireumf. at the base of about 320 ft. 
It is surmounted by a truncated cone about 20 ft. in 
height; and is built of large masses of a species of 
petrifaction common in the locality, and to a great 
extent polished on the exterior. Its origin is ascrib- 
ed by the natives to a prince named Manik. El- 
phinstone, by whom it has been most fully described, 
considers it Grecian; others conceive it to have been 
an ancient dahgope or Buddhist shrine. Coins and 
vesséls of gold, copper, brass, and iron, have been 
foynd at various depths in its interior. Tn the vici- 
nity are 15 other topes, one of which, on being 

‘was found to contain coins of Julius Czesar, 
Antony, and the Triumyiri. ‘The surrounding 
























‘country bears traces of having formerly been the 
seat of a large town, supposed on good authority to 
have been the Tazila of the Greeks, and Taksha-sila 


of the Hindus, ‘To the NE of M. is a mausoleum of 
the Ghikar chiefs. 

MANILBA-Y-PUGERRA, a town of Spain, in 
Andalasia in the prov. and 67 m. WSW of Malis, 
partido and 8m. SW of Estepona, on a plateau of 
considerable elevation, and not far from the shore of 
the Mediterranean. Pop. 1,892. It is defended by 
1 fort, and carries on an active trade in fish and wi 
‘Tn an adjacent mountain are mines of lead and quai 
ries of marble. At Almadravilla, in the vicinity, 
fare ruins supposed to belong-to the era of the em- 


peror Trajan. 
MANILA, or Maxstut, a town of the isiand of 


Lucon, the capital of the Spanish settlements in the 
i sieusted on the SE Side of m bay of the 

‘same name, which is 45 leagues in cireamf., and re- 

ccives several considerable rivers, in N lat, 14° 86°8", 

¥ long, 120° 53° 36”. It lies on # low sandy point 
the mouth of the river Pasig. which is navi 

4s fur asa lake about 30m, E of the town, from 

















regular streets, and contains many handsome private 
houses; and notwithstanding the occurrence of fre~ 
gist earthquakes, has some mngnifcent churches, 
he governor's honse, a large and spacious building 
within the walls, forms one side of the Playas the 
other three being formed by the cathedral, the Cabildo, 
and some private honses. ‘The honses of the native 
Indians are of nipa covered with leaves, and raised 
‘on wooden pillars 8 or 10 ft. from the ground; many 
‘of the Spanish honses are built of the same materials, 
Most of the streets, however, have at_all. times 
dull appearance; the basement-loors of the hontes 
generally consisting of warehouses and Jumber-rooms, 
being uninhabited and withont windows. ‘The largest 
description of houses are most of them quadrangles 
enclosing a conrt-yard within their squares. Tnclud- 
ing the suburbs, the town is very considerable. By 
far the most populous and important part of the town 
is situated without the walls and on the opposite 
side of the river, the communication being by a bridge 
of 8 arches; and nearly all the trade is carried on in 
this quarter, which is hence denominated ‘the ‘Trade- 
town, In this quarter are numerous lateral canals or 
branches from the main stream, on which are situated 
extensive warehouses. ‘The pop. of M., including the 
entiresuburbs, probably exceeds 200,000, among which 
number is included a white population of above 5,000, 
of whom large proportion are officers and subalterns. 
‘The pop. within the walls in 1818 was only 6,875, ex 
clusive of military. ‘The rest are Mulattoes, Indians, 
and Chinese, who devote themselves to agriculture 
and arts of industry. ‘The environs of M. are wa- 
tered by the Pasig. a fine river, which branches. into 
different streams, of which the two principal lead to 
the large Laguna-de-Bay, about 28 m. in length, and 
22m, in breadth. ‘This river is navigable for vessels 
not exceeding 250 tons a short distance inland, but has 
only 12 ft. of water over its bar at spring-tides. The 
environs of M. present a somewimt monotonous ex- 
panse of country covered with paddy-fields. A fashion- 
able drive, called the Calzada, encompasses two-thirds 
of the cireuit of the plain, passing between the fosse 
or ditch of the city on one side, and the open country 
and parade-ground fronting the bay, on the othe! 
Intercourse is carried on from M. with the Chines 
port of Amoy, and with the NE. ports of China, by 
means of seven or eight junks, which bring over with 
‘hem from 300 to 500 new adventurers annually, who 
work their ., and import each a small package 
of goods Bry the samo oouveyance aumbers of Chic 
nese also annually return, Nearly the whole pro- 
vineial trade in manufactured goods is in the hands 
of the Chinese. ‘There are a considerable number of 
small craft, ealled pontines, continually trading be+ 
{ween Mand the peovs. snd iolands tothe southwanl. 
—M., though regularly fortified, could not be de- 
fended for any length of time against an European 
force; but from its advantageous position in relation 
to India, China, and America, it might, under a 
beral and wise government, rise into great impor- 
tance as an emporium of commerce. Under Spanish 
icy, however, its trade has long been repressed by 
jeales and absurd restrictions, European vessels 
were formerly altogether prohibited from access to 
this port, or were burdened with heavy duties amount- 
ing to. prohibition, Even after the port was thrown 
‘open to ships of all nations, vessels belonging to the 
port itself were not allowed to trade with Europe, or 
fo proceed beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Under 
the captain-generalship of Don P. Enrile, from 1831 
to 1835, mach was done to relax these restrictions, 
and generally. improve the commerce of the port. 
‘The chief exports are cordage, resinous substances. 
Cy 
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MANILA. 
indigo of an 


pitch and tar, cloths, rushes, rattans, i 
excellent quality, beche-de-mer, sharks’ fins, eocoa-nut 
oil, rice, cotton, and the beautiful and costly pina 
cloth. “About 1,000,000 cabans of rice, each weigh- 
ing 134 Ibs., are yearly exported chiefly toChina. ‘The 
‘sugar-cane thrives well, but ittle cultivated. Ex- 
cellent tobacco, grown on the island, is manufactured 
into cigars at a factory at Binondo, in the vici- 
nity of M,, in which 5,000 women, and 600 men are 
‘employed. The natives may be reckoned as indus- 
trions, perhaps more so than are generally seen with- 
inthe tropics. ‘The manufacture, for which they are 
so famous, of cigar-cases, and hats of a peculiar grass, 
has long been known and deservedly prized at home. 
‘The most intricate tartan plaid they will imitate with 
a faithfulness and dexterity traly surprising; and 
those who have received no instruction whatever in 
letters will work a name or a figure with these di 
ferently-coloured straws without the smallest devia- 
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‘The import trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
British merchants established here; but the goods 
imported from Liverpool or Glasgow are always 
shipped in Spanish vessels and at a very high rate 
‘of freight, in consequence of the differential duties 
in favour of the Spanish flag. Nearly the whole of 
{he coasting-trade is in the hands of the Indians, or 

estizos of Chinese descent called Sangleys.—Of the 
weights and measures now in use at M., the pecul is 
equal to 140 Ibs. English, or 1374 Ibs. Spanish; the 
Spanish 1b. being two per cent. heavier than the 
standard British Ib. The gointal is 102 Ibs. English, 
and the arroba 254 Ibs. English. ‘The caban is a 
measure of the capacity of 5,998 cubie inches, and is 
subdivided into 25 quintas. ‘The Spanish yard, or 
vara, is eight per cent. shorter than the British yard, 
uy which latter all the cotton and other manufie 
tures are sold ‘by the merchants importing them, al- 








though the shopkeepers who purchase them retail 
everything by the Spanish yard. ‘The money eur- 
rent consists of Spanish and South American 
of various weights and yalues—At 3 leagues SW 
of M. lies the port of Cavitd, at which large ships 
generally unload; the entry of the river being, as 
we have said, impeded by a bar which is very dan- 
gerous during high winds, and affording no shelter 
luring the SW monsoon, or from the middle of 
April to November. Cavite is defended by an in- 
different fort. and is provided with an arsenal. A 
eastle or fort stands at the W end of the city, havin, 
the sea on one side, and the river on the other. It 
is styled the citadel of St. James, and was originally 
fortified in the shape of a triangle, having one bas- 
tion towards the sea, another towards the river, and 





















tion from any given pattern, These rude 
fareover,  meautachive aitalie whit ate 
surpasses in its texture the finest French cambric ag 
the latter does the commonest piece of Manchester 
cotton-cloth. This latter is ealled pina, pronounced 
inia; being made from the finest fibres of the pine, 
eaten out, combed, and wove with n delicacy 
it is impossible to rival, possessing at the same time 
an incredible durability. Its colour is white, slightly 
tinged with blue.” A finely worked dress of pina. 
will cost 1,500 dollars.—M. exports to Bengal copper, 
indigo, and cochineal, with a large mn ol 
treasure. In 1810-11, the value of the exports 
amounted to abont 3,000,000 sicea rupees, ‘The 
exports from Bengal to M. amounted to. 1,270,542 
rupees. ‘The amount of produce shipped from M. 
1837 was 3,008,606 dollars. The foll — table 
exports from M. during 1850 is furnished. by 
‘Mac Micking, in his Recollections of M. 
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a third at the W point, to cover the port, which is 
only fit for small vessels. In 1645, great part of this 
city was destroyed by an juake, and 3,000 peo- 
ple perished in the ruins, In the year 1762, M. was 
taken by the English; and « million sterling was 
demanded for its ransom, In 1823, an attempt was 
made, under a Creole leader, to shake off the Spanish 
authority. See articles Lugos and Prmruirrixe 
Tstaxps. 

MANILLA, a river of New South Wales, in the 
distriet of Liverpool plains. 

MANILLA, Maxutta, or Mrxora, a parish in 
co. ane Area 5,464 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,836. 

MANILLA ISLANDS. See Lugow, Patuirrise, 
Isnaxps. 

MANILVA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 55 
m. WSW of Malaga, near the coast. Pop. 2,000. 

MAN! GE, a town of Lower Guinea, in the 
kingdom of Angoy, 30 m.§ of Cabinde, a little to 
the N of the mouth of the Zaire. € 
je MABTICARY A: a tine ocd forces oad 

1e Pan} m. NE of Ludiana, at the en- 

trance of the Pinjir valley, at an alt, of 3,910 ft. 
above sea-level, 


MANIMUN, a town of Hindostan, in the 
dency and 24 m. SW of Madras, pee ei 
MANINGKABAU. Sce Menaxoxanav. 
je papell aaa ane 
in the group 1 ii m. 
W extremity of Ceram, in 8 lt Ph 
127° 35. It is about 15 m. in ) and has & 
ee aspect, but is generally well-culti- 
vated. x 
MANIQUARES, a village earas 
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dep. of Maturin and peninsula of Araya-Santiago. 
Ii is noted for its pottery. 

MANISA. See Macwesta. 

MANESEAT, a district in the N part of Lower 
Guinea, to the E of the district of Setté, and NE of 
MREANISES,& iown of Spain, in the 

a a town of in and 5 
im, WNW of Valencia, and partidoof Moncada, near 
the S bank of the Turia. Pop. 1,617. It has an 

ital, and is noted for its manufaetories of china, 

NISTEE, a county of the state of Michigan, 
U.S, on the NE side of the lake of that name, 
watered by a river also named Manistee, an affluent 
of Lake Mi cheat 

MANISTER, or Moxasrerawesaont, a parish in 
co. Limerick, 8'm. E of Croom. Area 7,619 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 2.8005 in 1841, 2,046. 

(ANITO (Great), a river in the state of Mis- 
souri, U. 8, which, after a generally SW course of 
about 60 m., joins the Missouri, 12 m. ESE of Frank- 
lin, and 42 m. NW of Jefferson. 

MANITOBA (Lax), a lake of British N. Amer- 
ica, to the SW of Lake Vi which it is 
connected by St. Martin’s lake. It 
in length from NW to SE, and 75 m. 
from the number of peninsulas which project into it, 
its ontline is extremely irregular. On its N bank is 
‘Manitoba house. 

MANITOOWOC, a county in the NE part of the 
state of Wisconsin, U.S, comprising an area of 
468 sq. m., drained by a river of the same name and 
its branches. It is in some parts swampy, but is 
renerally fete and well-wooded. Pop. in 1810. 295. 

he village, which bears the same name, is 178 m. 
NE of Madison, at the junction of M. river with 
Lake Michigan. 

MANITOULIN (Guear), the largest island in 
Lake Huron, measuring above 100 m. in length, and 
varying in breadth from 4 to 25m. Its coast-line is 















which run into the island at its widest part, the one 
from the §, the other from the N, approach each 
other to within 8 m, thus almost dividing the island 
into two parts, Its climate is healthy. Winter sets 
in about the beginning of November; and spring 
‘opens about the middie of April. ‘The geological 
formation is li 





0 jimestone; and there is abundance of 
Jand well-adapted oth for pasturage and for culti 
= Tn 1836, an attempt was begun by the Cana- 

ian 


ent to collect and settle the small bands 
roaming about Upper Canada on this is- 
land, and several settlements of these people have 
‘been formed, with every prospect of success, on this 
island. The larger proportion are Ottawas and Chip- 


pewas, 
MANIVA, a summit of a branch of the Rhietian 
Alps, in Lombardy, on the confines of the provs. of 


Brescia and, Bergumo, and 25 m. NNE of Brescia 
{thas a height of 2108 yds above sea-level, and gives 
ise to the 


MANJA, a village in Sind, near the r. bank of the 
Narra, on the road from Bakkar to Omercote. 














MANJAL a village of Afghanistan, near the 
bank of the Turnak, 24 m. NE of Candabar. 
|}  MANJA-LEGOAS, a village of Brazi 
| . of Minas-Geraes, and district of Piran; 
ANJAULY, « town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
OF an a Poy) Suk eS 
Al a vil a jat, Afghan- 
istan, Tom SE of Kaka eae Tote NE 
is a station of the same name. 
a river of Hindostan, 


which has its 
source in the S part of the prov. of Aurangabad, 
; traverses the N 


about 50 m. SE of Ahmednuggui 
Ry of the prov. of Bidur; flows thence through the 





decply indented, and M. gulf and Heywood’s bay, | i 





| 


NW part of Hyderabad; re-enters Bidur and joins 
the Godavery, on the r. bank, 45 m. E of Nandair. 
It has a total course, first in an ESE, and afterwards 
in aN direction, of 350 m. Its principal affluents 
are the Tierna and Ponnair on the r, aud on the 1. 
the Man! 

MANJUTA, a town of Sumatra, on the SW 
const, in the state of Anak-Sungi, at the mouth of 
small river of the same name, and 15 m. NW of 
‘Mocomoco, 

MANKAISIR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, 
of Aurangabad, district and 12 m. ENE of Perrain- 
da, and 78 m. SE of Ahmednuggur. 

MANKARY, a district of Nigeitia, in the SW part 
of Borgu, watered by the 

MANKASIM, a fown of Upper Gaines, on the 
Gold coast, in the kingdom of Fanti, on the 1. bank 
of the Amissa, and 15 m. SE of Abra, 

MANKIAM, an island of the Asiatic archi 
off the W coast of the island of Gilolo, in 
oy. 





lage, 
Tat. 0° 
long. 127° 30. 


MANKITTEE, « creck of New South Wales, in 
the co. of St. Vincent, which flows into Shoalhaven 
river. 

MANKOUP. See Maxowr. 

MANKU. See Amun. 

MANLEY, a township in the p. of Frodsham, 
Cheshire, 3} m.S by W of Frodsham. Area 1,220 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 381; in 1841, 385. 

MANLIEU, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Vic-le-Comte, 
on the Aillionx. Pop. 1,800. 

MANLIUS, a township of Onondaga co., in the 
state of New York, U.S, 10 m. E of Syracuse. It 
has an undulating surface, and is drained by Lime- 
stone and Chittenango creeks. The soil consists 
of clay and sandy loam. Pop. in 1840, 5,509. 
‘The village is in Cherry valley, and contains about 
1,200 inhabitants.—Also a township of Allegan ¢0., 















‘igan. Pop. 35. i 
NLIUS CENTRE, a village of Manlius town- 
ship, Onondaga co., in the state of New York, U. S., 


135 m. W by N of Albany, on the Erie canal. Pop. 
in 1840, 300. 

MANLLEU (Saxra-Mazis-pe), a town of Spain, 
in Catalonia, in the prov. and 44 m. NNE of Barce- 
Iona, partido and 5 m. NE of Vich, in a plain on 
the I, bank of the Ter, which is here crossed by a 
stone-bridge. Pop. 2900, It has an hospital, and 
possesses several spinning-mills and factories. 

MANLY COVE, a parish of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Cumberland, bounded on the E by the 
sea, and having Middle harbour, Port Jackson, and 
North harbour, on the S. Pop. 63. One of the 
coves of Port Jackson also bears this name. 

MANNA, a town of Upper Guinea, on the Grain 
coast, a little to the r. of the embouchure of the Sex- 
tos, and 150 m. NW of Cape Palma.—Also a town 
of Senegambia, in the kingdom of Konkodu, near the 
r. bank of the Senegal, 15 m. ESE of Koba—Also a 
town of Sumatra, on the SW const, in the territory 
of Manna-Propne, 54 m. SE of Bencoolen. It bas 
an extensive trade in pepper. f 

MANNAR, a mountain of New South Wales, in 
the district of Lachlan, - 

MANNEDORE, a parish and village of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. and 12. m, SSE of Zurich, bail. and 
3 m. SE of Meilen, on the NE bank of Lake Zurich. 
Pop. 2,350. It has a manufactory of woollen fabries, 

MANNERCOIL, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidlency of Madras, in the Carnatic, in the district 
dnd 80 m, ESE of Tanjore, between two branches of 
the Car 


prov. of Lower Aust 
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SSE of Vienna, in a plain. Pop. 1,980. It has a 
fine castle, and maguificent baths, and possesses ma- 
nunfuctories of gilt and plated wire, for export to 
Hungary and Turkey, and of tape, galloon, &c. 

‘NERSDORF, Marrersponr, Ketiecey, 
or Keppuecy, a town of Hungary, in the comitat 
and 20 m, SSW of Oedenburg, and 3m, N of Giins, 
on the r, bank of the Ray Pop. 1,100. 

MANNERSDORE, Mesuansvonr, Mexynarp, 
or Wnsows, a town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Zips, 4m, 8 of Kasmarkt, and 10 m. WNW of 
Lentschau. Pop. 942. It has manufactories of fine 
linen, and of brandy. 

MANNHARTSBERG. See Mannantspenor. 

MANNHEIM, See Maxnmnst. 

MANNICOLLO. See Mautcotxo and Vaxt- 
KOKO. 

MANNING, a mountain of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Northumberland, 76 m. from Sydney.— 
Also 2 river which has its souree in the range of hi 
‘which line the head-waters of Peel river; runs W along 
the confines of Macquarie and Gloucester cos.; and 
flows into the Pacific, in $ lat. 82°, by several mouths, 
the principal of which are Farquhar and Harrington 
inlet. It is navigable to small boats only. 

MANNINGFORD-ABBOTS, a parish of Wilts, 
9m. E by $ of Devizes, on a branch of the Avon. 
Area 960 acres. Pop. in 1831, 165; in 1841, 148. 

MANNINGFORD-BOHUN, a tything in the p. 
of Wilsford, Wilts, 2 m. SW of Pevensey. Area 
1,140 acres. ‘Pop. in 1831, 242; in 1841, 283. 

MANNINGFORD-BRUCE, 2 parish in Wilts, 9} 
m. NW of Ludgershall. Area 1,200 acres. Pop. 265. 

MANNINGHAM, a township in the p. and 1 m. 
NW of Bradford, W- R. of Yorkshire. Area 1,240 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,564; in 1841, 5,622. 

MANNINGTON, 2 parish in the co. of Norfolk, 
44 m. NW by N of Aylesham, and N of the Bure. 
Area 680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 13; in 1841, 20. 

MANNINGTON, a township of Salem co., in the 
state of New Jersey, U.S, 6 m.NE of Salem. It 
has a level surface, and is drained by Salem river 
and Mannington creek. ‘The soil consists of a fine 
fertile loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,064. 

_MANNINGTREE, a parish and market-town in 
Essex, 9 m. ENE of Colchester, and 60 m. NE of 
London, on the N bank of the Stour, and on the E. 
Union railway. Area 30 acres. Pop. 1,255. 

MANNOE, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, off 
the E const of Sweden, and in tWe prefecture of 
‘Western Bothnia, in N lat. 65° 28, E long. 22° 1’. 

MANNSFELD, Maxsreup, or Mansrenper- 
Genmox-Kneis, a circle of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, and reg. of Merseburg. It comprises an 

and comtaing 20,014 inhabitants, 
Its capital is Mansfeld. 

MANNSFELD, Mawsreup, or Mansreiper- 
Sne-Kners, acirele of Prussia, in the prov. of Saxony, 
and reg. of Merseburg. It comprises an area of 102 
sq. m., and contains 84,692 inhabitants. Its capital 
is Eisleben. 

MANNSFELD, Mansvexp, or Tuat-Maxsrexn, 
a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Saxony, eapital of 
the gebirgs-kreis of the same name, in the reg. and 
30 m. NW of Merseburg, on the Thalbach. Pop. 
1,450. Tt is enclosed by walls, now nearly ruinous, 
‘and contains an ancient castle, belonging to the 
counts of Mansfeld. Wool-spinning is carried on 
here to a considerable extent, and in the environs 
are several mines and quarries. 

MANNSVILLE, a village of Ellisburg township, 
Jefferson co. in the state of New York, U. S., 166 
m. NW of Albany. Pop. in 1840, 150. 

MANNU (Carn), a headland of the island of Sar- 

















ies on the W coast, to the N of the gulf of Oris- 













tano, in N lat. 40° 8", E long. 
of the same island, 
has three sources in the prov. 
rans $ into the prov. of Cagliari; receives the Caln= 
rita on the 1, and the Sixerris on the r.; and, after a 
course of 48 m., throws itself into the gulf of Cagli- 
ari, 6 m. NW of the town of that name. It forms 
its month an extensive lagune. “ 
MANOA, a river of Peru, which issues from a 
small lake, and throws itself’ into the Ucayale, on 
the 1. bank, in S lat. 6° 65’, W long. 74” 10, Tt has 
a total course of about 60 m. fi 
MANOE, an island belonging to Denmark, in the 
North sea, near the W coast of the duchy of Slag 
‘wig, and of the bail. of Hadersleben, in N lat, 65° 
16, E long. 8° 82. Tt is about 1} m. in length, and 
contains a village of the same name. It possesses 
about 50 families, who find their chief employment — 
fishing and navigation. 
MANOEL-ALVES, a name borne by three rivers 
of Brazil, in the N part of the prov. of Goyaz, and all 
affinents of the Tocantins. ‘The first, which is also 
called Manoel-Alves-Meridional or Luiz-Alves, has 
its source near the NE frontier of the prov,, in the 
Sierra-Figueras, and throws itself into the Tocantins, 
on the r. bank, near San Luiz, in § lat. 11° 15', W 
long. 48° 10. It has a total course, in a generally 
direction, of abot 150 m.—The second, wi 
is the smallest, runs N, and joins the ‘Tocantins near 
the junction of the Rio-Somno—The third, which 
is the largest and most northerly, has its source in 
the mountains which run along the confines of the — 
prov. of Maranh&o; runs WNW; and, after a total: 
course of abont 158 m., joins the Tocantins, on the 
x. bank. in S lat. 7° 207, W long. 49° 5’, < 
MANOEL-GONCALVES, an island of Brazil, off 
the coust of the prov. of Rio Grande-do-Norte, and 
near the mouth of the Rio Agu or Mossoré. It has. 
a church, and carries on a considerable trade in salt, 
mandioe, flour, and salted fish. 
MANOEL-HOMEM, an island of Brazil, in the 
Rio Parana, 15 m. below the confluence of the Rio 
Verde. 
MANOEL-RODRIGUES, a small island of Bra- 
zil, in the bay of Nitherohi, prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro. 
MANOEL-VAZ, a small river of Brazil, in 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, which is joined by the Itambe 
on the 1, and flows into the Rio-de-Santo-Antonio, 
on the r. bank, between the town of Santo-Antonio 
a-Baixo and the Rio Peixe. - 
MANOEL-VIEIRA, a small river of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minss-Gernes, an fluent of the Rio 
0) 


poto, 
MANOKAO, Maxaxao Waren, or Sroxp's 
Hanvovr, a port of New Zealand, on the W cost 
of North island or of New Ulster, in $ lat. 87° 10, 
E long. 174° 35. ‘The entrance, which is about 2¢ 
m. in breadth. 

MANOLY, or MaxowLy, a town of Hindostan, 


in the presidency of Bombay, prov. of and 
district of hur, on the bank ot te ah 
ba, 33 m. NNE of Darwur, and 75m. WSW of 


japar, Te was taken bythe English in 1700. 
\NOPELLO, or ManurEixo, a town 
ples Jn the prov. of Abrazzo-Citra, district and 9 m. 


Chieti. Pop. 2,400. 

MANOR, or Maxxen, a parish in Peebles-shire, 
comprising an area of 18,110 acres, bordered to some 
extent by Selkirkshire on the E, and bounded on the 
N and NW for 3} m, by the Tweed. Pop. in 1831, 
254; in 1841, 270. It contains a small stream of the 
same name, which rises near its S boundary, and 
i ee cecal nae 

a ip of Lancaster co., 

of Pennsylvania, U.S. 6 m. SW of y 
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83 m. SE of Harrisburg. It has a hilly surfuce, 
bounded on the SE by Conestoga river, and watered 
Uyits branches, ‘The soil consists of ealeareous loam, 
Pop. in. 1840; 4182, 
{ ANOR-CONYNGHAM, a village in the p. of 
Raymoghy, co. Donegal, near the head of Lough 
Swilly, 45 m.E by N of Letterkenny. Area 9 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 232, 

MANOR-HAMILTON, a small market and post- 
town, partly in the p. of Kallasnet, and partly in 
that of Cloonelare, co. Leitrim, on an affluent of Bon- 
net river, on the road from Enniskillen to Sligo, 11} 
1m, E of the latter town, and 19} m. SW of the former. 
‘Aven 45 acres. Pop. in 1891, 903; in 1841, 1,507. 

MANOR AND RAKE, a township in the p. of 
Hawarden, Flintshire, 2m, E by S of Hawarden. 
Pop, in 1831, 83; in 1841, 65. 

MANOR, a town of Madagascar, in the Betani- 
mena, 150m. SE of Tananarivo, on’ river of the 
same name, at the mouth of which is M. rondstead. 

MANOSQUF, a canton. commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Basses-Alpes, and arrond. 
of Forealquier. cant. comprises 6 coms. Pop. 
in 1831, 9,476 1, 9,208. ‘The town is 9m. S 
of Forcalquier, W of Digne, at an alt. of 
493 yds. above Pop. in 1841, 5811. Tt 
stands at the foot of a summit of which 
are a tower and several ruins, which bear the name 
of Old M,, and mark the former extent of the town. 
‘The streets and hotses are generally old, but there 
} are several fine promenades. It has a fine college, 

Delonging to the counts of Forealquier, and a com- 
munal college. It possesses several silk and cotton- 
spinning mills, manufactories of linen, caddis, floes- 
silk, and olive-oil, tanneries, and distilleries, and has 
an active trade in wine, brandy, essences, oil, olives, 
almonds, truffles, honey, silk, and wool. The sur- 
rounding district is fertile, ‘and possesses several 
coal-mines—M. owes its origin to the counts of 
Forealquier. It suffered much from the ravages of 
the plague in the 12th cent., and was partly destroy- 
ed by an earthqnake in 1708. 

NOT, a’village of France, in the dep. of the 
Charente, cant. and 6 m, SSW of Confolens. Pop. 























1,084, 
MANPORRO, a river of Venezuela, in the dep. 
of the Orinoco, which has its source near St. Do- 
_mingo; runs SSE; and throws itself into the Apure, 
on the 1. bank, 60 m. SE of Varinas, and after a 
course of about 90 m. 

MANQUILLOS, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
the prov. and partido and 14m. NNW of Palencia, 
on the |. bank of the Carrion. Pop. 266. 

MANRESA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Catalonia, in the prov. of Barcelona. ‘The par- 
tido comprises 72 pueblos. The town is 82 m. Rw 
of Barcelona, between the Cardenet and Llobregat. 
Pop, in 1845, 18,839. It is enclosed by walls, and 
defended by a fortress. ‘The streets are handsome, 
‘and the houses generally well-built. It contains a 
collegiate church, 4 parish-churehes, several chapels 

numerous convents, an hospital, an orphans’ asylum, 
and ks; and has manufactories of silk and 
cotton fabrics, tapes, ribbons, gold, silver, and silk 
Jnces, fine cloth, paper, brandy, saltpetre, and powder, 
and n wool spinning-mill. ‘The environs are well- 
cultivated, and watered by several canals derived 
from the Llobregat and Candenet. 

‘MANS (Lz), an arrondissement, eanton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Sarthe—The 
arrond. comprises an area of 189,298 hect., and con- 
tains 8 cant. Pop. in 1831, 164,667; in 1841, 168,321. 
‘The cant. comprises 27 com. Pop. in 1831, 50,714 
in 1841, 58,677. ‘The town is 53 m. NNW of 
126 m. SW of Paris, on the Sarthe--which is 











here crossed by 3 ancient bridges—and near the con- 
finence of the Sarthe, in N lat. 48° 0’ 30", and E 
long. 0° 12. Pop. in 1789, 21,866; in 1821, 17,584; 
in 1831, 19,792; in 1841, 25,189; and in 1846, 21, 
‘The part of the town which skirts the river is very old, 
Its houses are ill-built, and the streets narrow and ex- 
tremely tortuous. ‘The newer portion lies on the side 
of a hill, and, althongh possessing little regalarity, is 
handsome and spacions. ‘The houses gencrally are 
built of stone and roofed with slate. ‘The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, a fine Gothic structure, 
commenced in 1216, and finished in 1434, with a. 
tower 200 ft. in height; the town-hall, the prefecture, 
and the theatre, which is one of the finest in France. 
‘M. has also a communal college, several scientific in 
stitutions and schools, a museum, a public library, 2 
hospitals, 4 printing-establishments, &e. ‘There are 2 
promenades, one of which, named the Jacobins, rises 
amphitheatrally; the other, called the Greffier, forms 
a species of labyrinth along the banks of the Sarthe. 
ML. possesses extensive manufactories of coverlets, 
bolting-cloth, linen, canvass, muslin, handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, lace, wax-candles, soft-soap, oil, and con- 
serves; several bleacheries of linen and of wax, paper- 
mills, tanneries, founderies, and saw-mills; and car- 
ries on an active trade in linen, thread, hemp, flax, 
cattle, game, poultry, wine, brandy, honey, nuts, 
clover, maize, haricots, oil, rosin, yellow and white 
wax, and swan’s down, salt, and iron. M. was the 
capital of the Aulerci-Cenomani, and was one of the 
most ancient towns in Celtic Gaul. Under the Ro- 
mans it was a place of considerable importance, and 
in the era of Charlemague was onc of tho largest and 
richest towns in the empire. In the 9th and 10th 
cents. it was sacked by the Normans, and in the 
llth was destroyed with fire, and in the following 
cent. it was taken by William the Conqueror. It 
was ravaged in the 15th and 16th cents. by the 
plague, and in the following by famine. In 1651 it 
‘was obliged to capitulate to Henry IV. In 1793 it 
was taken and held for 3 days by the Allies. 

MANSAG, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Corrtze, cant. and 4m. NW of Larche, and 8m. W 
of Braves. Pop. 1,009. 

MANSAFRA, a town of Senegambia, in the king- 
dom of Tenda, to the N of the Gambia. 

SALLA, Seman, or Seta, a small town 
of Marocco, in the prov. and 111 m. W of Fez, and 
5 m. E of Rabat. surrounded by ruins, and is 
supposed to have been the capital of the Carthagi- 
nian colonies on the W coast of Africa. It is held 
sacred by the Moors, on account of the number of 
tombs whieh are found in the locality. 

AROWAR. See MAnasanowan. 









































MANSELKA. See Maaxseuxa. 

MANSELL-GAMAGE, a parish in Herefordshire, 
8 m. WNW of Hereford. Area 1,040 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 171; in 1841, 136. 

MANSELL-LACY, th in Herefordshire. 6} 
m. NW by W of Hereford. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 818; in 1841, 31 

MANSERGH, a chapglry in the p.of Kirkhy-Lois- 
dale, Westmoreland, 2} m. NNW ot Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
on the W bank of the Lune. Area 1,450 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 222; in 1841, 982. 

NSFELD. | See Maxwsrei 














tinghamshire, on ‘the Midland 
W of Notti , 01 
the Mann, at the foot of a ridge of hills, by which it 
is divided from Sherwood forest. Area 9,070 acres. 
‘Pop. in 1831, 9426; in 1841, 9,783; in 1851, 10,012. 
‘The town is very ancient, but has of late undergo 

it thas three main streé 





considerable 3 
all well-paved and lighted with gas. ‘The houses. 
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are built of a dark-coloured stone quarried in the) MANSQUAM, a river of Monmouth co, Ne 
neighbourhood. It has manufactories of cottou, ho- | Jersey, U. S., which runs into the Atlant SON r 
siery, and malt; and has an extensive trade iny malt. | 40° 10 : = 

Tt is the place of election for tht: N divisibu of the | | MANSTEIN (Az2), a village of Bavaria, § me 
county. SW of Reidenburg. Pop. 400. 

MANSFIELD, an island of Hnidson’s hay, be- | _MANSTON, a parish of Dorsetshire, 6} m. 88} 
tween the NW extremity of Labrador and South-| of Shaftesbury. Area 1,230 acres. Pop. 127, | 
ampton island. It is 70m, in length from N to'S,| | MANSU, a town of Western africa, on the route _ 
nd 18. im breadth, Its slate low, from Cape Coast to Ashantee, between Yankumasi 

MANSFIELD, a township of Lamoille co., in the | and Fusawhye. It is well situated near a am 
Bare ok Vermont, U. 8. 20m. Eby N of Burlington, | river, and is surrounded by a fertile tract of eoutey, 
and at equal distance NW of Montpelier, Pop. about 500. > 
tersected by the Green mountains, and cont MANSULAR, or Maxeruuan, an island in the 
of their highest peaks, viz. the Chi Sonda archipelago, near the W coast of Sumatra, in 
which rise respectively 4,279 and ft. above | N lat. 1°35. It is about 20 m. in length, and 91m, 
sea-level. It is watered by Waterbury and Brown's | in greatest breadth. < 
rivers Tho soil, excopt on these rivers, is incapable | _MANSURA, a. village of Avoyelles_ parish, 
of cultivation. Pop. in 1840, 223.—Also a township | Louisiana, U. 8, 249 mo NW of Now Orldare 
Sow itl, Co» in the state of Massachusetts, 29m. | MANSURA, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
SSW of Boston. It has a level surface, watered by | Bidur, which, ‘after n short course’ falls ints the 
branches of Taunton river, and a thin light soil. A | Godavery. : 
Talsaple bed of anthracite coal has been found near |” MANSURAH, aprovinceof LowerEgypt, bounded! 
the Boston and Providence railroad. Pop. 1,382.— | by Damietta on the N; by the prov. of charkich- on, 
Also a township of Tolland co,, in the state of Con-| the B and 8; and by Gharbich on the Wee he 

i of Hartford. It has a hilly surface, | principal or E branch of the Nile intersects it on the. 
aud is watered by Willimantic and Natchang rivers | W and NW; the canal of Ashmun on the Nj and 
and their ‘branches. ‘The soil consists of gravelly | Lake Menzaich bounds it on the NE. Iie principal, 
| loam. " Pop. 2.276.—Also a township of Cattaraugus | production is cotton.—Its cap, of the same name, 33 
{oo in the state of New York, 5 m. W of Ellicott- | m. SW of Damietta, in N latS12 4’ 50", wes irae, 
| {ils and 200 m.W by S of Albany. ‘The surface is | by the Saracens as a bulwark against the invisioner 
} undalating, and is drained by Cattaraugus creek | the Christians during the Crusades. One of the 
{and afiluents of Alleghany river. ‘The soil consists | largest towns in the Delta, ML. was the scons of renee, 
| of gravelly loam. Pop. 342.—Also a township of | ral engagements between’ the frevan oon English 
| Warren co,, in the state of New Jersey, 48 m. NNW | armice “Tt ie supposed by Dr. Pococke to be the 
| of Trenton. It has a mountainous surface, and is| Zoan or Tanis of the ancients Tee beautifully six 
| intersected by Musconetcong and Pohatcong erecks, | tated on » somewhat high bank of the Nile, and 

and by the Morris canal. “The soil, consisting of | adorned with nameroas mosques; bat it is now un= 
i calcareous loam, is generally fertile. "Pop. 3,057.— | fortified; the streets axe narrow, and the houses 
| Pik & township of Burlington co, in the same state, | built of brick. It has a las government cot- 

Tm. N of Mount Holly. ‘The surface is level, and ton-factory, and a public school; and is famous for 
i is drained by Black's, Craft’s, and Assiscunk creeks, | its manufacture of a sort of crape called ‘horayshel. 
| all affluents of the Delaware, ‘The soil, consisting | Saileloth, and othes cotton ard tae stuffs, are also. 
































































of sand, loam, and clay, is fertile and well cultivated: | made here. I is chiefly carried Syrian 
A Sie le here. Its trade is chiefly carried on by Sy: 





lage of Richmond co., in the | Christians, who export the fine rice wing round 

state of Ohio, 63 m. NNE of Columbus, on a rising | Lake Menzaleh, and sal-ammoniac. The mode of: 

ground. Pop. 1,328, hatching chickens by means of ovens is carried on 
MANSIATRE, a river of Madagascar, which rises | here tox great extert. 

Ou the W flank of the central dividing rangeof moun-| MANSURAI, « anall river of Algiers, anciently 

tains, and flows WSW into the Mozambique channel, ‘Sisaris, which falls into the sea about 18m. 

im about 19° 40’ S lat, E of Bujiah, after a course of 60m. ‘There was for 
MANSIGNE; a town of France, in the dep. of | merly a town of the senna at its mouth, founded 





| TaSarthe cant.and 18m. SSW of Mans. Pop.2,600. | in 1185. From ile eke of this river a consider- 
|, MANSILLA-DE-LAS-MULAS, atown of Spain, | able supply of traber ns to be shipped for the 
i ror. snd 10 73. SE of Leon, on the 1. bank | suppl ot the dockyards at Algiers. ae 
sl "OP. SURIA, a small town of the pashalil 
| j, MANSILLA-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spain, | Bagdad, situctel on meee bank of the p! 
| _ in the prov. and 35 m. NW of Soria, on the 1. bank | about 16m, above ns Junction with the ‘Tigris. 
| pithe Najerilla. Pop. 600. Iron and copper were | MANTA. (Bar oF), an inlet on the W const 
| formenty wronghe is this vicinity; but the mines | of Venezuela, about 50 m. Sof the equator. coe 
} have been abandoned. > this bay there were formerl: fisheries, whiel 
; Foe Por A rE EARAMO, x elagn of Spain, | were abandoned, it is reported, from the number 
in the ey 1m. 230i of Leon, toe 200. | Of divers who annually perished in them, by a fish 
MANSIR, a town of Hindostan, in v. of | called hi ne 
Lahore, und’ rajahship of Jammu, fa'N ng, Boe it | fo sha began eons ate 
! 90 m. N of Amritsir. It is beautifully situated on 
} 
| 
i 
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l si I "ALINGA, a town of the island of Sibu, 
the side of a large sheet of water, containing a vari- | one of the Pi ippines. 
Heect tahes, which are held sacred, and live unmo- |" MANTANANE, « small island in the Eastern 
ested by the natives of the adjoining country. seas, near the NW coast of the island of Borneo, in 
E. a canton and town of France, in the | N lat, 6° 38" 4 
dep. of La Charente, on the r. bank of the Charente, MANTEL, a town of Bavaria, 6m. WSW of Neu- 
14m.N of Angouleme. Pop. of town, 1,547. stadt, on the 1. bank of the Waldnap. 700. 
MANSORIAH (Ex), or Mansur, a rnined town MANTELAN, a town of France, in the dep. of ‘ 
of Maroceo. in the prov. of Fez, 24 m. SW of Rabut. | Indre-et-Love cave, of Ligueil, 16 m. S of Touré ° 
<a 








|| MANSOVA, a small town of Yemen, in Arabia, JUCCIO (Pesta), a summit of 
nn sica, near the entre of the 2 land, in Int. 
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40”, and E long. 8° 1’ 38”. It rises to the height of 
788 toises, or 1,679 yds., above sea-level. 

MANTELO (Care), headland of Gress, at the 
SE extremity of the island of Negropont, in N lat. 
Tong. 24° 29. 
MANTERE, an inland of the W const of Sene- 
gambia, to the B of the Bissagos archipelago, at the 
mouth of the Rio-Grande, in N lat. 11° 20. It is 
about 18 m. in length from N to 8, and 6 m. in 
breadth. 

MANTES, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise. 
‘Phe arrond. comprises an area of 87,695 hect., and 





contains 5 cant. Pop. in 1831, 60,785; in 1841, 
60,801. The cant. comprises 24com. Pop. in 1831, 
14,067; in 1841, 14,012—The town, which is dis 








tinguished as Mantes-sur-Seine, is 24 m. NW of 
Versailles, and 36 m. WNW of Paris, finely situated 
on the 1. bank of the Seine, opposite Limay, wit 
srhich itis connested by two hantsome stone-bridges, 
joined together by an island in the centre of the 
river. Pop. in 1789, 2,496; in 1821, 3,801; in 1831, 
4,148; in 1841, 4,280; and in 1846, 4,400. Tt is a 
well-built, quiet, raral town, with steep narrow streets; 
and contains 4 public fountains, the finest of which 
is opposite the town-hall. Its chief edifices are the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, a fine bat incomplete 
Gothic structure, with two lofty towers, and the 
tower of the ancient church of St. Maclou. It has 
also two hospitals, public library, and two printing 
establishments, and possesses numerous flour and 
tan mills, several tanneries, a saltpetre work, and 
manufactories of coarse linen, hosiery, and cordage. 
‘The trade, which is considerable, consists chiefly in 
corn, wine—the produce of the environs—frait, le- 
gumes, baskets, and leather. Along the steep slopes 
Of the hills, rising from the river on either side of 
M, stretches, for many miles, a chequered expanse 
of small vineyards. Like the little properties appro- 
Priated to the growth of com, they are only separated 
yy farrows, while here and there a patch of potatoes 
or nicots intervenes wih its less poetic gronth, to 
ye dark-green monotony of the vines—M. is 
aid to have been founded by the Druids, In 1096 
it was ravaged by William the Conqueror, and at a 
Inter Charles the Bad. In 1364 it was 
taken by: ‘V., but in 1418 it again fell into 
the hands of the English, and was restored by them 
to Charles VIL. in 1449. ' In the neighbourhood are 
the remains of towers and bastions, erected for the 
defence of the town against the Normaus.—Also a 
village in the dep. of the Creuse, eant. and 6 m. SE 
of Bellegarde, near the Tardelle. Pop. 1,000. 
MANTEYGAS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, comarea and 20 m. WSW of Guarda, and 
84 m. SE of Viseu, at the foot of the Serra Estrella. 
Pop. 2,000. It has two parish-churches and an hos- 
pital; and potesses manufuetories of loth and baize. 
the vicinity is a fine 


MANTHELAN, or MAxtetax, a commane of 
France, in the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 
7m. N of Ligueil. Pop. 1,218. 

MANTHORPE, a hamlet in the p. of Witham- 
on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire, 3 m. SW by S of Bourne. 
Area 690 acres. Pop. in 1831, 100; in 1841, 113.— 
‘Also a township in the co. of Lincoln, 1 m. NE, now 
‘comprised within the boundaries of the borough of 

|. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,028. 

‘MAN i Castile, i 


pane in New in 
the aadalajara, and partido 








TIEL, a town 
and 39 m. E of 


fuentes. 460. 
MANTILLY, or Maxriute’, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Orne, cant. and 2 m. W of Passais, 
and 10 m. SW of Domiront. 


OS a anl 





rea, bounded on the N by the nomarchy of Cyllenia 
and Corinthia; on the E by those of Argolis and 
Cynuria; on the SE by that of Lacedemonia; on the 
Sand SW by that of Messenia; and on the W by 
those of Triphelia and Gortynius, It is generally 
mountainous, and is watered by several rivers, the 
principal of which form the head-streams of the Al- 
pheus, Pamisus, and Eurotas. Its largest plain lies 
enclosed between the ridges of Msenalium and Ar 
temisium. About 9m. NE of the capital, Tripolitan, 
is Paleopoli, or the ancient town of Mantineia, from 
which the nomarchy derives its nae. It is now in 
ruins, but is noted as the scene of the victory and 
death of Epaminondas in 363. 

MANTINERA, a small island off the coast of the 
prov. of Calabria Citra, Naples, to the N of the pen- 
insula of Dina. 

MANTIQUEIRA, a chain of mountains in Bra- 

il, i part of the prov. of Minas-Gernes, Tt 
rans in a WSW direction, and appears to form the 
centre of several ramifications which extend into the 
provinces of Bahia, Goyaz, Sto Paulo, &e. On the 
F, it is separated from the Serra-dos-Orgitos by the 
rivers Parabiba and Parahibuna. Some of its sum- 
mits rise to the hei ft. above sea-level, 






























into the Parahiba, Parana, Doce, and 
—Also a village in the prov. of Minas Geraes, 16m. 
SW of Barhacena. 

MANTOIS, formerly # district of France, in the 
ancient prov. of the Ile-ct-Vilaine. Mantes was its 
chief town. 

MANTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 54 m. SW of 

igg. Area 4,360 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
305 ‘Also a parish in the co. of Rut- 
land, 33 5 ingham, and N of the 
Chater, on the Siamford and Peterborough. railw 
‘Area 1,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 229; in 1841, 272. 

MANTOTTE, a district and town of Ceylon, on 
the W coast, on Condachy bay, opposite the island 
of Manaar. It has extensive pearl-fisheries. 

MANTUA, or Maxtova, a delegation or province 
of Austrian Lombardy, bounded on the NE by the 
prov. of Verona; on the E by Polesina, from which 
it is separated by the Po; on the S by the states of 
the Church, and the duchies of Modena and Parma; 
on the W by the prov. of Cremona; ani on the NW 
by Brescia. Its superficial area is 40°82 Austrian 
sq. m.; its pop. in 1850, 270,000. The surface of 
the country is in general level, and watered by the 
Po, the Oglio, the Siincio, the Secchia, and a number 
of smaller streams. The soil is of great fertility, ex~ 
cept in some marshy tracts. ‘The principal product 
is corn; maize, rice, hemp, flax, fruit, and vines, are 






























also grown. Little is found in this prov.; and 
the mineral’ productions are inconsiderable. ‘The 
former duchy of Mantua was of larger extent than 


the prov. of the present day. In the 14th cent. the 
Gonzaga family acquired ‘authority over it; and they 
continued to govern it, under # di il 
the war of the Spanish succession, when the reignite 
duke, Charles IV., taking part with the house of 
Bourbon, lost this territory, after the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Prince Eugene, in 1706, It continued. in 
the hands of Austria till 1796, after whieh it formed. 
the dep. of the Mineio, in the temporary ‘Kingdom of 
Italy, until the general changes ‘took 
1814. Re. 
‘Masrca, the eapital of the above delegation, is situ- 
is formed by the waters of the Mincio, 
The Mincio, 





place in 
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larger about a mile square,—the smaller rather] 
ore than hel? that size, On the smaller of these 
islands is situated the lovely alle part vf (2 on 
the larger, ealled the island of Cerese, are a number 
of gardens and old fortifications, but few buildings. 
On ‘the mainland to the $ is situated the extensive 
suburb of Cerese; to the N ure the citadel and the 
strongly fortified suburb of Sam Georgio. M. is thus, 
both by nature and art, one of the strongest places 
in Europe. ‘The fortifications have not an Jeiposing 
Appearance, but are strong from their position, 
are 
mounds 
which the 
to the 
ing to the $ 
flanked with redoubts. ‘The city is built with toler- 
able regularity, and is divided by a canal into two 
nearly equal parts. Most of the streets are broad, 
regular, and well-paved; the houses are of stone, and 
well-built: and the public squares are 
cious and elegant. Of the latter, the most noted is 
the Piazza Virgiliana, used as a promenade, in the 
centre of which stands Virgil's monument, a coluran 
of marble resting on a pedestal of the same material, 
ith a bronze statue of the poet at the top. The 
incipal public edifice is the cathedral, a beautiful 
milding, nearly on the same plan as the admired 
church of Santa-Maria-Maggiore at Rome. ‘The 
other churches are numerous; but the only one that 
deserves notice is that of St. Andrea, the interior of 
which is beautifully painted. ‘The Corte with its hail, 
the Palazzo-della-Giustitia, the palace of the Gon- 
zaga family, and the one which from its shape bears 
the singular name of the Pulazzo-del-Te, are all in- 
teresting buildings: and besides these may be men- 
tioned the university-buildings, the arsenal, the Jew- 
ish synagogue, the public library, and a number of 
private mansions in an elegant style of architecture. 
M. contains several valuable collections of paintin, 
and a gallery of antiquities belonging to the academy 
of arts and sciences. ‘The chief printing-office at M. 
is called Typografic Virgilianas ing 
fine appellation, in 1827 no Virgil had yet be 
Printed at M. Annibale Caro’s translation has i 
deed been published there, but through some biblio- 
graphic fatality, the Latin text is not included. ‘The 
Pop. and manufactures of this town are said to have 
declined since the removal of the ducal court in the 
end of the 17th cent. In 1796 and 1799 it was much 
reduced by dreadful sieges. In 1845 the pop. 
amounted to only 26,000; but in the 17th cent. the 
Pop. was estimated at 50,000. Its silk manufnctures 
Here formerly lourishing, and are still considerable; 
those of leather and woollens are likewise of impor. 
Trade is entirely in the hands of Jews. In 
ner and autumn, from the diminution and stag- 
nation of the waters of the lake, the airbecomes tn- 
healthy, and a number of the better classes retire to 
the country.—M. can boast of an antiquity equal if 
not antecedent to that of Rome. It shared the fate 
of that metropolis, experienced all the vieissitudes 
of the Middle ages, and, like other Italian cities, 
emerged from them into liberty and independence. 
‘The victories of Bonaparte in 1796 brought a French 
army under its walls, who besieged it, in the month 
of July, with great vigour, but on the approach of a 
superior force were obliged to retreat. ‘The garrison 
was now reinforced, and on the return of the French 


in good repair. It is entered by bridges or 
up the waters of the river, of 
incipal are the Ponte-di-Molini 





the siege was changed into a blockade. In the end | fi 


of September, M. saw her gates suddenly entered by 
the Austrian’ general Warmser, who, with his staff 
and a numerous cavalry, had been separated by some 
manceuyres of Bonaparte from the rest of his. a 


‘Twice after this did an Austrian army under Alvinzi | ban| 






attempt its relief, and twice were they baffled, Hays 
ing now no hope of relief, Wurmser capitulated 

2d Febraary. ‘The second siege of M. took placein | 
July 1799, and was carried on by the Austrians, Tt) 
was of much shorter duration’ than the former, the 
French having been driven from Lombardy, and une 


able to relieve the place. 4 
MANTUA, a township of Portage co, in the state | 
of Ohio, U. S.. 150 m. NE of Columbus, watered. by 
Pop. 1,187 


Cuyahoga river and its branches. 


MANU, a territory of Upper Guinea, on the Grain 
iberia, intersected by St. Paul's 


iver. Wi 
MANUEL-RODRIGUEZ, a sand-bankin theN, | 
the Sandwich 


coast, to the NE of 
Ti 


Pacific, to the SSE of lands, in N 

5A. i 
town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Citra, district and 12 m. SW of Chieti 
Pop. 2 f 

MANVERS, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Newcastle district. » It contains considerable quanti- 
ties of hardwood, intermixed with pine. The soil is 
im some parts very good. In its NW comer is Seu- 
gog lake. Pop in 1842, 697. 

MANVIEU (Sarxz),avillage of France,in the 
of Calvados, cant, and 8m. E of St. Sever. Pop. 

MANWAS, a district and village of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Bengal, and prov. of Gundwana, 
‘The district is of sinall extent, possesses little ferti- 

and is scantily populated. ‘The town or v. is 51 
m. SE of Rewah, and 96 m, S of Allahabad. 

MANY (Le), a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, and dep. of Seraing. Pop. 220, : 

MA H, a river of Russia in Europe, which 
issues from the salt lakes of Khaki, in the S part of 
the gov. of Astrakhan; separates to some extent that 
gov. from the prov. of the Caucasus; traverses Dake 
Bolchei; enters the gov. of the Don Cossacks; anil 
flows into the Don. on the J. bank. at Manytchkaia, 
and 15 m. above ‘Teherkask. It has a total corse, 

a generally WNW direction, of 300 m., and pos- 
sesses a broad and deep body of water. Its printi- 
pal affinents are the Kalaous and the Yegorlyk, both 
of which it receives on the 1. It traverses al 
arid steppe, studded with salt lakes, 

MANYTCHKAIA, a town of Russin in Europe, 
in the gov. of the Don Cossacks, district and 11 mi. 
ENE of Tcherkask, at the confluence of the Ma- 
nytch with the Don. It has good fisheries. 

MANZAG, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Dordogne, cant. and 2 m, ESE of Grignols, near the 
Vern. Pop. 1,026. 

MANZANARES, a judicial partido and town of 
Spain, in New Castle, im the prov. of Ciudad-Real 
‘The partido comprises 6 pueblos. ‘The town is 27 
m. E of Cindad-Real, in a fertile plain, near the 
Azuer, at an alt. of 1,882 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
in 1845, 8,560. It is well-bnilt, and has a fine 
Gothic church, 2 convents, an hospital, and cavalry |) 
barracks. Coarse woollen fabrics and common linen | 
form its chief articles of manufacture. ‘The surround= 
ing country affords excellent wine and gafiron. In 
the vieinity of the town are the ruins of the ancient 
Murus.—Also a river which has its source on the 5 
side of the Sierra-de-Guadarrama, n little to the N 
of Becerril; runs SSE; passes Madrid; and, 12 my. 
below that town, joins the Henavez, on the r. bank, 
and after a course of about 60m. This river aut 





the dep. of Maturin. It issues from the mountains, 
45 m. SE of Cumana; raus in the direction of that 
town; and throws. itself into the gulf of Cariacs git 
is navigable for small vessels as far as Cuman: 

ks are pleasantly shaded with acacias, Lupe ; 
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MANZANARES-LA-REAL, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. NNW of Ma- 
Aid partido and 6 m. NEE of Colmenst-Vieh 
the 1. bank of the Manzanares. Pop. 60, Iehas a 
large castle, It contains a falingtal and in the 
environs are wines of silver, antimony, Teed, and 
coal, 

MANZANEDA, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in 
the prov. and 47m. E of Orense, and partido of 
Bueble-de-Tribes. Pop. 217% Ie was formerly for 


tified. 

MANZANERA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in 
the prov. and 25 m, SE of Teruel, and partido of 
Mora, at the foot of « mountain, and on the r. bank 
ofthe Mijares, Pop, 2280. It has a convent. 

JANILLA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
Sa So prow oh Huelva, and partido of Palma, 23 m, 
W of Seville, Pop. 2,038. Tt has a parish-cliurc! 
& convent, a enstom-honse, and a public granary. 
‘The manufacture of linen, and the breeding of cattle, 
form the chief branches of local industry. M. is of 
ancient foundation, and was reared from the ruins 
of ‘Tejudn, which was abandoned on account of ite 
in in 1530, 

MANZANILLA, or Maxzaxrixo, a small island 
of New Grenada, on the E side of Naos or Navy 
hay, otherwise called Limon bay. It is of coral 
formation, with sand and shells intermixed: and 
surface, of about 800 acres area, is low, and thi 
wooded with large timber trees. ‘The N or Atlantic 
terminus of the Panama railway is placed on the 
NW extremity of this island, which is separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel with 10 ft. 
depth of water in it. The trains will start from 
wharfs at which steamers can at present lie in 19 ft. 
water at the extreme point; and from Navy bay to 
Gatun, a distance of 7} m., the railway is cari 
piles over a complete swamp. Off the island is good 
anchorage and shelter at a $m. from shore, in 6 
fath,, and without any ground swell. With the 
breeze as it generally blows here, except for 3 months 
in the year, ships drawing 20 ft. of water may haul 
to the ‘wharf, after it has been carried out as far as 
intended by the works now in progress. In the 
months of November, December, and January, how- 
ever, the N wind occasionally blows home, and 
raises aswell here. But upon such occasions, 
may make fast to moorings laid down for that pur- 
pose, two enbles’ length from the wharf. The steep- 
‘est gradients between Navy bay and Gatun, do not 
‘exceed 20 ft. in the mile; but some portions of this 
section of the line have cost £30,000. 

MANZANILLO,.a town of Spain, in Teon, in 
‘the prov. and 20 m. ESE of Valladolid, partido and 
aii W of Penafiel, on the L bank of the Duero. 

TANZANILLO, a town of Cuba, capital of the 
jnrisdiction of the same name, in the Departimento 
Oriental, on the SE side of the Bajo-de-Buena-Es- 
peranen, and 80 m. WNW of Santiago-de- Cuba. 

in 1841, 8,299. 
ANZAT, a town of France, in the dep. of Puy- 
de-Dome, 14'm. N by ces esa Pop. 1,800. 

‘MANZIAT, a village of France, in the dep. of 

ip, eau. and tm NW of Bagarle-Chatel. Pop. 


 MANZINSKOL, a fortress of Russia, in the gov. 
of Irkutsk, 30 m. SSE of Selenginsk. 
MANZOLINO, a village of the Papal states, in 
“he Jog sod.15 wm, WNW of Bologna, 
MANZORA, ©: or Anrasiay A diver of 

























IMIRCIRA, 
/Mocaranga, in Kastern Afeen, which rises in 


ears oe as at pany abet 
the r. at Ziml m™. 
below Fort Tete, the highest Portuguese settlement. 








Its affluents are the Loanza, Bacato, and Massapo, 
on the L.: and the Cabreze on the r. 

MANZUREKA, a small river of Asiatic Russia, 
which falls into the Tenn. near a village ofthe sane 
name, in N lat. 58° 45', E long. 

‘MA-O. a city of China, of eae tank, in the 
prov. of Sech-wen, in N lat. 31° 88, E long, 103° 32" 

MAO. See Mov. 

MAOLL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Rajapar, on the 1 bank of the Krishna, 6 m. NE of 

Sattara. 
MAON, # small island off the const of Dalmatia, 
to the W of Pago. It is abont 4 m, in length. 
MAOUNA, or Massacre: Istanp, one of the Na- 

vigator’s islands, in the S. Pacific, in 8 Int. 14° 2 
ha! long. 171°, discovered by Bougainville, and visite 

La Perouse, who represents it as a beautiful and 
forte inland, producing the bread-frait, cocoa-nut, 
banana, guava, and orange-tree. The inhabitants, 
however, are of a savage disposition; and when the 
commander of the Astrolale landed in order to take 
in fresh water, a conflict cnsued, in which M. Lun- 
gle and 10 mariners were killed, and 20 other: 
wounded, Captain Edwards calls this island Oru- 
TUELA. 

MAPALLA. See Foxseca. 

MAPERTON, a parish of Somersetshire, 8 m. 
WSW of Wincanton. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. 214. 

‘MAPIMIZ, a town of Mexico, in the Sierra-de-la- 
Cadena, 130 m. NNE of Durango, on the unculti- 
vated border called Bolson-de-Mupimi, with a pop. 
of 2.400, 

MAPIRI, a river of Bolivin, which rises near So- 
rata; flows E; and unites with the Chuqueapo to 
form the Beni. 

MAPLEBECK, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 4} 
m.N by E of Southwell, at the source of the river 
Winke. Area 1,100 acres. Pop. in 1841, 162. 

MAPLEDERWELL, a parish in the ¢o. of South- 
ampton, 3m. E by S of Basingstoke, intersected by 
the Basingstoke canal. Area 730 acres. Pop. 214, 

MAPLE-DURHAM, a parish in Oxfordshire, 4 
m. NW of Reading, on the E bank of the ‘Thamnes. 
Area 4040 acres Pop. in 1831, 535) in 1841, 481, 

‘MAPLESTEAD (Great), a parish in Essex, 25 

m. N-by W of Halstead, on a branch of the Colne, 
‘Area 1.820 acres. Pop, in 1881, 446; in 1841, 45 

MAPLESTEAD (Litre), a'parish in Essex, 
m.N by E of Halstead. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 373; in 1841, 407, ‘The charch—said to have 
been built after the plan of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jernsalem—is a beautiful circular 
building, one of the four of this shape which exist in 
Britain. 

MAPOCHA, a river of Chili, in the prov. of San- 
tiago, which passes the eity of Santiago, and ufter- 
wards enters the Maypo, after a course of 75m. 

MAPPERLEY, «township in the p. of Kirk- 
Hallam, Derbyshire, 7 m. NE of Derby, Arca 800 
eres. Pop. in 1831, 384; in 1841, 858. 

_MAPPERTON, a parish in De atm. 
4 ‘oh in Doth Bei 1 

ish in ire, 
NW of Ashbourn, on the E. bank of the Dove ihm 
780 acres. Pop. in 1881, 180; in 1841, 204.—Also 
‘a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 13 m. E by N of 
Beverley, om the oust of the North sea, ‘Area 5,180 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 494. 
_APPGIEDER, pais, ia Dorsetshire, 6 m. 
Sof 


W by $ of StamminterNenton. Area 2,80 acres 
‘ 1831, 308; in 1841, 2: 
SHEAQUALB: ai, gamle oxen Ate 
which falls into the 


‘Atlantic, about 20 m. SE of 
the Sherbro. 
MAQUEDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. afd! 
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20 m, below St. Louis, and after a course of about 
120m. It is only navigable at flood-periods. 
MARANCHON, a town of Spain, in New Castle 
in the prov. of Guadalajara, and partido of Molina- 
de-Aragon, 24 m. E of Siguenza. Pop. 600. 
ANG, a town of Tibet, in Kanawur, in the 
midst of the Himalaya mountains, near the I. bank 
of the Sutledge, a little below the confluence of the 
Tei, Although at an alt. of 8.500 above sea-level, 
it possesses a mild climate, the temp. in July vary- 
ing from 58° to 82° Fuhr. “Rain is unknown in the 
locality. tes 
MARANGUAPE, a village of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Ceara, and district of Villa-de-Imperatriz. Near 
it is a mountain of the same name. 
MARANHAO, Maraxmas, or Maranax, a 
time province of Brazil, lying’ between the parallels 
of 1° 20’ and 10° 50’, comprehending the island of, 
that name,and part of the adjacent continent: bound- 
ed on the N by the Atlantie; on the E. by the prov. 
of Piauhy: on the S and SW by that of Goyaz; and 
on the W hy Para. Its superficies is estimated at 
about 68,000 sq.m. There are several islands an- 
nexed to it besides that of Maranham; as Sipotuba, 
Santa-Ana, and Ygarapatoe. ‘The Serra-do-Itapicura, 
and the Serra-do-Negro, cover its central region, and 
send off branches both to the N and the S, separating 
the basin of the Tocantins from that of the P: 
leasant and healthy; and 


ayba. The climate is 
of grain and fruits. ' Cot- 


















the soil produces all kin 
ton is the staple article, however; and, with sugar 
and rice, is exported. The dye-wood of the district 
is considered excellent, and is sometimes shipped 
from this coast. Cocoa, capsicum, pimento, ginger, 
jalap, and ipecacuanha, are among the other produc 
tions of this region of Brazil. The surface of the 
prov. is still to a great extent covered with forests. 
Iron and lead ores, and antimony, have been found 
within this prov. The population is estimated at 


MARANHAO, or Marannan, an island of Bra- 
zil, on the N side of the above prov., between the 
bay of San-Mareos on the W, and that of San-Jose 
on the E; and separated from the mainland on the 
S by the Rio-do-Mosquito. It is of an oblong figure, 
21 m. in length by 12 m. in breadth, Ass d fertile and 
well inhabited; but difficult of access, by reason of 
the rapidity of the three rivers which form it, so that 
vessels must wait for proper winds and seasons to 
¥ Besides the town of Stio-Luiz, or Maranhto, 
there are two smaller ones, viz, St.-Andero, on the 
most N point, and Santiago on the 8. 

Manaxuao, Manaxnax, or Sax-Lurz, a city of 
Brazil, the chief town of the aboye island and prov, 
situated on the NW extremity of the island, in'S lat, 
2° BI, W long, 44° 18', 300 m, E by S of Para. It 
is built upon very unequal ground, commencing from 
the water's edge, and extending over two hills and 
the intervening valley to the distance of about 1} m., 
and covers a large space in proportion to its pop.,— 
which has been recently estimated at 33,000, of which 
however a large proportion are Negroes,’ It com. 
prises some broad streets and squares. ‘The houses 
fire neat, and generally of two stories with a balcony 
above; and the whole place “exhibits a general 
neatness and an air of enterprise.” ‘The ehurehes 
and chapels are 13 in number; and there are Fran- 
cisean, Carmelite, and other convents, and. 6 hospi 
tals. “The governor's, now the bishop's palace, is a 
Tong, uniform stone building, of one story in height. 
Its western end joins the town-hall and which 
thus appear tobe parts of the same edifice. The 

estral, adjoining these buildings, is a fine edifice. 
‘The Quartel-dos-Militares, or barracks, are said to 
be the best in the empire. ‘The educational estab- 





































ing from the town into the’ country, are 
full of gullies, through which the water runs in the 
rainy season. The English have a cemetery laid out 
with some taste. ‘The harbour is formed by aereck |} 
in the island, and is entered from the bay of Sane |} 
Marcos. ‘The channel is of sufficient depth for com: 
mon-sized merchant-ships; but is very narrow and | 
shoal, so that vessels can only enter at high-water; | 
but it is snug and well-protected, and affords secun 
anch: In 1841, the arrivals at this port con 
sisted of 134 vessels = 25,854 tons, with cargoes | 
valued at £359,526. Of these, 25 vessols = 8,448 | 
tons were English, and the value of their cargoes 
£238,224.—The river and bay of M. were discovered. 
in 1500 by Pinzon, an associate of Columbus. In 
1530, M. was made a captaincy. ‘The first perma« 
nent settlement at M. was made by the French, un- 
der Ravardiere, in 1612. In 1641, the Dutch eap- 
tured M.; but it was recovered for the Pc 
by Gomez Freire. In 1785, the op. of the city wi 
12,000. Tt as continued to flourish since the estab- 
lishment of the imperial government. 

MARANO, a small fishing town of Austrian Italy, 
in the prov. of Udina, situated on the Adriatic, 
m. E of Treviso. Pop. 1,200.—Also a considerable 
town of Naples, in the Terra-di-Lavoro, 6 m. NWof 
Naples. Pop. 6,500.—Also a town of Naples, in 
Calabria-Citra, 5 m. W of Cosenza. Pop. 2,800. 

MARANON. See Aaazox, 

MARANOS, a newly-explored district of Eastern 
Australia to the W of Darling-Downs, its boundary 
with which is about 150m. from Brisbane. It 
watered by the Condamine, the Balonne, the Bar- 
wan, the Maranoa, and several other rivers and 
creeks. There are considerable scrubs; but along 
the streams there is generally a belt of fine forest 
from 2 to 10 m. in breadth, mixed with fine pasture 
Tan 


MARANS, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Charente-Inferieure, 12 m. NE of La Ro- 
chelle, on the 1. bank of the Sévre-Nidrtaise, within 
8 m. of the embouchure of that river in the gulf of 
Aiguillon. Pop. 4,000. It conducts an active trads 
in corn, wine, and brandy. 

MARANSART, a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, cant. of Genappe- 
Pop. 470. 

MARANSIN, a town of France, in the dey of 
Ia Gironde, cant. and 8 m. NW of Guitres, Pop. 
1,186. 

MARANTABUAN, a sinall island in the Easter 
seas, in N lat. 6° 55, E long. 117° 39”. 

MARARGIO (Care), a promontory on the W. 
coast of Sardinia, 20 m. SE of Cape Caccia, in N 
Int. 40° 187. 

MARASH, a pashalik of Asiatic Turkey, extend 
ing from the frontiers of Koniyeh’ ou. the the 
Euphrates on the E; and from the, frvnutiers of Sirus 
to the borders of S With the: exception of the 
comparatively level country towards. the Euphentes, 
it consists almost entirely of lofty snd wooded moun- 
tains, pein tea arsed by the Ariti‘Taurus on the Ns 
by Taurus Proper near its centee; anil by the Dur- 
dun-Tagh on the S. Its principal cities are Aitab 
= Marae ‘The latter simnated oa Hee 

chr-Tagh, overlooking a rich plain about 
m. in length, and from BS 16 m. wide, producing 
tobacco, rice, and other Tt consists of abowt 
3,500 honses of wood and clay, and contains 26 





























MARAT, a town of France, 








mosques of an inferior description. | fp 
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de-Dome, cant. and 8 m. ESE of Oliergues. Pop. 
2,500. 

MARATEA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Basilicata, on the gulf of Policastro, 10 m. SE of 
Policastro. Pop. 4,500. 

MARAT! 


Samos, in the Grecian archipelago, 3:m. 


Platianos, 

MARATHON, or Maratudsa, avillage of Greece, 
on the E shore of Attica, 20 m. NE of Athens, on 
the L. bank of a small stream, the ancient Charadrus, 
which flows into the strait of Negropont. It contains 
only a few cottages inhabited by Albanian. peasents; 
but the hallowed locality fully gratifies the traveller 
by the beauty ofthe emtfoundiag mountains, and the 
still existing monuments of the battle, in which Milti- 
ades defeated the Persian host in 490. c. ‘The plain 
of M. extends 6m. along the shore, and rather more 
than 21. inland, It is hemmed in near the sea by a 
marsh on each side. ‘There is no honse visible upon 
it, except on its inland skirts, no hedges, and few 
prominent objects of any kind, except here and there 
a stunted wild pear-tree, and some low pines by the 
sea-shore. One solitary object raises itself uni- 
formly above the surface of the plain, namely the 
tumlos which covers the ashes off those Athenians 
who fell in the battle of Marathon. The pass has 
gained additional celebrity in consequence of a des- 

ite battle between the Grecks and the Turks 
luring the late revolutionary war. 

MARATHON (Care), @ promontory of Greece, 
to the E of the above village, in N lat. 38° 19° 47”. 

MARATHONISI, a small port of Greece, in the 
Morea, on the NW coast of the gulf of Kolokythia, 
26m.S of Mistra. It consists of about 100 hovels of 
mud-brick surrounding a large church. A consider- 
able quantity of valonea is shipped at this port. 
Immediately opposite to it lies the small island of 
‘M, the ancient ‘Along the coast on both 
sides of M,, various remains of antiquity are found. 

MARATUBA, a cluster of the Eastern 
seas, six in number, lying off the E coast of Borneo, 
{im N lat.2°207. ‘The is about 24m. in length 
{from N to S; and varies in breadth from 12 to 4 m. 
{ _ MARAUYA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
| Para, rising under the parallel of 1° N, and flowing 


WSW of 

















into the Rio Negro, on the 1. bank, in 5 lat. 0° 20, 
after a § course of 120 m. 

MARAVAIA, a mountain of Guayana, in N lat. 
8° 40’, W long. 65° 507, rising to an alt. of between 
10,000 and 11,000 ff. above sea-level, 

MARAVATIO, a village of Mexico, in the state 
of Michoacan, 6m. ESE of Valladolid. 

MARAVI, a reputed large lake of Eastern Africa, 
behind Mozambique, having its S extremity under 
the parallel of 12° or 13° 8, and extending parallel 
to the coast of the Indian ocean, at the distance of 
about 300m. Its breadth is reported not to exceed 
80 or 40 m.; but its length much greater, though 
not precisely ascertained. Mr. Cowley identifies it 
with the N’rassi: which see. 

MARAVI, a port on the N coast of Cuba, in N 
nt. 20° 24’, W long. 74°27’, at the mouth of a small 
river of the same name. 
tg MABAVIANG, a village on the NE coast of the 

jand of Banca, in the Sunda archipelago. Pop. 1,200. 

MARAWAR. Sec Murwan eo 1° 

MARAYE-EN-OTHE, a village of Franca, in the 
dep. of Aube, cant. and 6 m. SE of Aix-en-Othe. 


Pop. 1,000. 
“MARAYET BAY, a boy.on the W odest of the 
island of Lugon, in N lat. 14° 377. , 
MARAZION, or Marxer-Jew, a tows in Com- 
wall, in the 


of St. Hillary, situared on St. Mount's 
Ve 
Ne ve 





of Falmouth. I: derived its ori- 








HA-CAMPOS, a town of the island of } Po} 








resort of pilgrims to the sacred edifice on St. Michael's 
mount in the neighbourhood. Its trade consists prin- 
cipally in importing timber, cols, and iron, for. the 
use of the inhabitants and the neighbouring mines, 
in 1841, 798. 

[ARBACH, a town of the archd, of Austria, on 
the L. bank of the Danube, 24 m, SW of Krems, und 
8 m. W of Pechlarn, ‘There are mineral springs 
here—Also a town of Wiirtemberg, 15 m, S of Heil- 
bronn, on the r. bank of the Neckar, Pop. 2,940. 
‘The poet Schiller was born here, 

MARBAIS, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
8, Brabant, 9’ m. ESE of Nivelles, near the source 
of the Dyle. Pop. 1,760.—Allso « commune in the 
prov. of Hainanlt, cant. of Thnin. Pop. 491. 

MARBELLA, a town of Spain, in the 
29 m, WSW of Malaga, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. It has turreted walls and narrow Moor- 
ish-looking streets; but is particularly clean, An 
old Moorish castle, standing in the very heart of the 
town, constitutes its chief strength, and encloses 
several large churches and religions houses. Pop. 
with the suburbs, 5,850. Fishing forms a principal 
employment of the place, which has also some eom- 
merce in wine, fruit, and salt. ‘There is no harbour; 
but good holding-ground close to the shore. 

MARBLEHEAD, a port in Essex co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S, on a headland of Massachusetts bay, 15 
m. NE of Boston. Pop.5,575 in 1840. It is largely 
concerned in the Newfoundland fisheries. Tt has an | 








gin, and for a long time its chief support, from the | 
{ 
; 
{ 





excellent harbour, which may be entered at all times, 
but is exposed to the NE. 

MARBLE ISLAND, an island in Hudson’s bay, { 
in N lat. 62° 50, W long. 91°10. It is about 28 m. 
in length from E to W. 

LETOWN, a township of Ulster co., New 
York, U.S, 7m. SW of Kingston. Pop. 3,813. 

MARBORE’ (Tours pe), a mountain of the Py- 
renees, on the frontier of France and Spain, 24 in. 
SSE of Angeles. It has an alt. of 1,710 toises = 
8,644 yds. above sea-level. 

MARBOZ, a town of France, dep. of Ain, 12 m. 
N of Bourg. " Pop. 2,410. 

MARBURG, the capital of that part of Upper 
Hesse which belongs to the elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
situated chiefly on the r. side of the Lahn, 48 m. 
SW of Cassel, on the'railway to Frankfurt. Pop. in 
1845, 7,954. It is built on the side of a hill, having 
at its top a fortified castle in which the landgrave 
formerly resided. It has a Lutheran, a Calvinist, 
and a Catholic church, an hospital, two infirmaries, 
an orphan-honse and work-house, with a school of 
industry. A university was established here in 1527, 
which had 264 students in 1846. Tt has large rev 
enues; and attached to it are a library, a botanical 
garden, a lying-in hospital, a chemical laboratory, 
and a veterinary school. ' Stockings, leather, to- 
bacco, and pipes, form the chief articles of manu- 
facture—Also a town of Styria, on the 1. bank of 
the river Drave, in N lat. 46 34, 36 m. SSE of 
Gritz. Pop. 4,500. It has a large old castle, a 
gymnasium, and a high school; and conducts a brisk 
trade in corn and wine, with well-frequented annual 
fairs. ‘The circle of M. lies between those of Gritz 
and Cilly, and has an area of 1,890 sq.m. 

MARBURY, a parish of Cheshire, 8 m. NNE of 
Whitchurch. Area 3,090 acres. ee 

MARC (Sarsr), a village of Hayti, 46m. NW of 
Port cain, at the bottom of a small bay ot 
the same name. . 

MARCAN, an ne the Adri 
of Dalmatia, in N lat. 42° 34’ 15”. e 

MARCARLA,a village of Lombardy, on the. bin 
of the Ogiio, 12 m. WSW of Mantua. Pop. “ertrly 
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MARC -D'ENGRAINE (Satst), a village 
France, in the dep. of Orne, cant. and 3 m, NNE o! 
Rassat, Fops 2206. is the dep. of 

MARCE;, a village of ince, in the 
Maine-et-Latre, cant and 2m. NE of Betches 


Pop. 1,050. 

MARCEL (Sant), a town of France, in the dep. 
of Indre, on the Creuse, 17 m. $ by W of Chatean- 
roux. Pop. 2,100. a village in the dep, 
Haute-Saone, cant. and $1. N of Vi 
Also a village in the dep. of Saone- 
and 2m. B of Chalons-sur-Saone. Bop. 67 

MARCEL-DE-FELINES (Sarst), a vil 
Feanee, in the dep. of La Loire, eant. and $m. NW 
of Neronde. Pop. 1.080. 

MARCEL-DE-FONFOUILLOUSE, a village of 
France, in the dep. of Gard, cant. and 3m. SW of 
St-Andre-de-Valborgne. Pop. 1,250. 

MARCEL-DE-PIERRE-BERNIS, a town of 
France, in the dep. of Ardeche, cant. and 3 m. 8 of 
Bourg seer Aas ed 1, 

RCEL - D'URPHE (Sart), a village of 
France, in the dep. of La Loire, cant. and 4m. SE 
of Se-Justan-Chevalet Pop. 00. 

MARCEL-LES-ANNONAY (Sarvr). a village of 
rane, inthe dep. of Isbre, cant. and 8 m. NW of 

nnonay. 

MARCELLIN (Sarst), a town of France, in the 
dep. of Isere, 23 m. W by S of Grenoble, near the r. 
bank of the Istre. Pop. 2,754. It is @ well-built 
place, and has a considerable trade in raw silk and 
wine—Also a town in the dep. of the Loire, 9m. S 
by E of Montbrison. Pop. 1,740. 

MARCELLINARA, a town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Calabria-Ultra 2da, 6 m. WNW of Calan- 
zaro. Pop. 1,247. 

MARCELLO (Sc), a town of Tuscany, in the 
prov. and 30 m. NW of Florence. Pop. 750. 

MARCELLUS, a township of Onon co., New 
York, U.S. 140 m. SW of Albany. Pop. 2,736. 

MARCENAT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Cantal, 14 m. N by W of Marat. Pop. 2,590. 

MARCET (Sars7), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Hlante-Garonne, cant, and 6m. from St. Gaudens. 


market-town of the isle of Ely, co. of 
Cambridge, in the of Doddington, situated on the 
banks of the river Nene, which being here navigable, 
affords the town the advantage of a considerable 
trade in coals, timber, and corn. Pop. in 1851, 4,171. 
‘The East Anglian railway has a station here, 15} m. 
NW of Ely. 

MARCH. See Morava. 

MARCHATRA, a mountain of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Vaud, to the SW of Mont-Tendre, and NE 
of Noir-Mont, having an alt. of 740 toises = 1,577 
yds. above sea-level. 

MARCHAL, a town, of Spain. in the prov. and 26 
m. ENE of Grenada, near the Alham. 

MARCHAM, a parish of Berkshire, 3 m. W by S 
of Abingdon. Area 4,940 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,109. 

MARCHAMALO, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 3m. N of Guadalaxara. Pop. 1,450. 

MARCHAMP, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Bion, cant. of Beaujeu, 27m. NNW of Lyon. Pop. 


870, 
MARCHASTEL, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Cantal, cant. and 6 m. SW of Marcenat, on the 
100.—Also a village in the dep. of 
Teepicieat 3m. WNW of Nasbinals. Pop. 390. 
MAI ‘un ancient province of Central France: 
bounded on the N by the prov. of Berry; on the NE 
by the E i he E by Auvergne; on the 
Ee pee ‘on the SW by Guyenne; and on the 
W by Angoumois and Poitou. It was divided into 





of | Basse-Marche, forming its W part, and of which 


cap. was Bellac; and Haute-Marche, forming 
part, of which the cap. was Gueret. | It now 
the dep. of La Creuse, and a considerable part 
that of Haute-Vienne. 

MARCHE (Mrppe), ot Mrrrexark, an an 
cient division of Germany, forming part of Electo- 
ral Marche, now divided between the Prussian 


of | gencies of Berlin and Potsdam. 


MARCHE (New), or Neumark, an ancient dive | 
sion of Germany, in the E part of Electoral Marche, 
now divided between the Prussian regencies 
Frankfort and Céslin. a 
MARCHE (Op), or Axtmarx, an ancient divi- 
sion of Germany, forming the W part of 
Marche, now comprised in the reg. of Magicbara 
MARCHE, or Manca, an ancient division of ti 
Papal states, comprising the M. d’Ancona, and the 
M. de Fermo, now parcelled out among the delega- |] 
tions of Ancona, Macerata, Fermo, and Ascoli. 
MARCHE (La), a town of France, in thedep. of |} 
Vosges, 26 m.WSW of Epinal, on the r. bank of | 
the Menzon. Pop. 1,560.—Also a town in the dep. |} 
of Céte-d’Or, cant. of Pontaillier, on the Snone. 
Pop. 1,044. j 
MARCHECK, a small town of Lower Austria, on 
the river March or Morava, 14 m. NW of 
Pop. 990. It is remarkable for a battle fought 
1278, between the emperor Rodolph I. and Odoacer, | 
king of Bohemia, in which the latter was killed. 
MARCHE-DE-L'UKER, or UkenmarK, an an- 
cient division of Germany, now’ comprised inl tha 
Prassian of Potsdam. ; 
MARCHE-EN-FAMENE, « town of Belgian 
Luxemburg, 44 m. NNW of Arlon. Pop. 1,846. 
MARCHE-LES-DAMES, a commune and village. 
of Belgium, in the prov.and cant, of Namur. Pop.633. }} 
MARCHE-LES-ECAUSSINES, a commune and 
village of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, Z 
Reulx. eek i, 
MARCHENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. ESE of Seville, on an elevated site. 
13,508, in 1845. It has manufactories of coarse 
woollens; and there are mineral springs in the vi- 


'HENOIR, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Loir-et-Cher, 12 m. W of Beangeney. Pop. 500. 
MARCHES (Les), a village of Savoy, in the 
mand. and 3m. WNW of Montmelian. Pop. 1,000. 
MARCHIENNE - AU-PONT, a small town of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, on the Sambre, 
18 m. E by S of Mons. Pop, 979. 
MARCHIENNES, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, on the 1. bank of the Searpe, 9m. WNW of 


Valenciennes. Pop. 2,217. ss 
MARC! in Denbighshire, 4m. }] 


HWIEL, a parish 
SE of Wrexham. ' Pop. 553. 

MARCIAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Gers, 
on the 1. bank of the Boues, 10 m. W of Mirande. 
Pop. 1,450. a 

‘A, a town of Tuscany, in the island of 
Eiba, 9 m. ESE of Porto-Ferrajo. Pop. 1,600. 

MAR SE, or Manctantst, a considerable, 

town of Naples in the Terradi-Lavoro 18 ms Nof 
es. 6,400. 

‘Weanct No, a small town 
district and 4m. NE of Luci remi 
a victory obtained in 1554, by the emperor Charles 
V., and ‘Cosmo, duke of Florence, over the 
— Aho a village of Taseany, 6 m. ENE of 

MARCIGNY, a town of France, in 

Charolles, near 


Saone-et-Loire, 15 m.«SW of e 
SMANCILLA a tomy of Spain in th 

town in the 
Rr g * rt et 


of Tuscany, in the 
for 
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Pop. 984. 

MARCILLAG, a town and canton of France, in 

the dep. of Aveyron, arrond. of Rhodes, 6 m. SW of 
»Ville-Comtat, Pop. 1.740-—Also a town in the dep, 
of Charente, 15 m. NW of, Pop. 1.470, 
—Also a. town in the dep. of Gironde, 11m, NE of 
Blaye, Pop. 1,910.—Also a town in the dep. 

12 m,'E of Tulle. 9. 1,790.-—A 
village in the dep. of Lot, 15 m. SW of Figeac. Pop. 
800.—Also a village in the ae on the r. 
bank of the Buron, 9m, W of, 

MARCILLE’ « town of France, i the dep. and 
6m. E of Mayenne, Pop. 1.800.—Also a town of 
France, in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant, and 8 m. 
ENE of Retiers. Pop. 1,390.—Also a village in the 
dep. of Eure, cant. aud 3 m. N of Nonancourt. 


op. 1,200, 
“MARCINELLE, & commune and village of Bel- 
ium, in the prov. of Hainault, cant. of Charleroi 
ue 

MARCKE, a canton and village of Belgiam. in 
ee bet OEM ditader, arrond. of Courtal. Pop. 


MARCKOLSHEIM, a town and canton of France, 
in the dep, of Bas-Rhin, on the I bank ofthe Rhine, 
30.m. SSW of Strasburg. Pop. 2,390. 

MARC-LE-BLANC (Sant), a town of France, 
in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of St. Brice. 
Pop. 1,250. 

MARCLE (Great), a parish of Herefordshire, 5 
m. SWof Ledbnry. “Area 6,160 acres. Pop. 1,22 
—The parish of Little M. is 2 m. distant from the 
foregoing. Area 1,230 acres. Pop. 152. 

MARCO (Saxro), a town of Sicily, in the Val-di- 
Demona, situated on an eminence commanding a 
fine view of the Gquee ‘country, 16 m. W by S 
of Patti. Po 

MARCO Cis ‘a town of Naples, in Calabria- 
Citra, 21 m. NNW of Cosenza. Pop. 1,200. It is 
thé see of a bishop. 

MARCO (Sas) village of Austrian Lombardy, 

in the prov. and 12 m. W of Treviso, on the Tasso. 

MARCO (San), a fiver of ‘Texas which joins the 

Guadaloupe, on the 1. bank, about 80 m. above the 
embouchure of the latter river, after a S course of 
120 m. 

‘MARCO (Care Saxro), a promontory on the W 
coast of Sardinia, at the N point of entrance to the 
gulf of Oristano, in N lat. 39° 50’. 

MARCO-DE-GAVOTTI (Sasro), a town of Na- 

les, in the he prov. of Principato-Ultra, cant. and 4 m, 
Rew jlinara. Pop. 4,000. 
MARCON-CATOLA (Santo), a town of Na- 
Hes Sb gs Caste, conan 3 mS 
of Celenza. Pop. 8, 

MANCOING? a canton and village of France, in 
the dep. of Nord, arrond. and 4 m. SSW of Cambray, 
on the canal of St. Quentin, which passes to the 


Shel Pop 1.200 
-LAMIS (Saxto), a town of Naples, 
in the prov. of Capitanata, 12’m, ENE of Santo 
Severo. Pop. 9,000. 
MARCOLLES, a town of Franee, in the dep. 
Casta cnt and 6 m. SSE of Saint Mamet. 


















on 


UMARCOLS, a illaze of France, inthe dep. of 
deche. cant. and 41. W of Saint-Pierreville. Pop. 


1,400. 
MARQON, a town of France. in the of 
Sarthe, cant. and 4 m, WSW of La Chartre, a 
1. bank of the Loir. Pop. 1,880. 
MARCOS (Bay oF Sax), a bay on the coast of 
the Brazilian province of Maranhiio, between the W 
‘coast of the island of Maranhito and the mainland, 





it 
it 





Spain, in the prov. and 21m. S of Pampeluna. | 








MARCOS (Cart Sax), a caj 
Brazil, in $ lat. 2° 177, W lor z 

MARCOUF (Satz), two islets’ belonging to 
France, in the dep. of La Manche, 15 m. E of Va- 
lognes, and 8m. from Cape La Hongue. They art 
mere rocky islets, but are of importance to the de 
fence of the roadsteds of Havre and Cherburg. 

MARCOUSSIS, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-et-Oise, cant, and f 
1,400. 

MARCQ, 's village of Belginm, in the prov, of 
Hainault, cant. and 2m. Wof Enghein. Pop. 1,900. 

MARGQ-EN-BAREUIL, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Nord, cant. and 4 m. SSW of Tourcoing, 
It has several cotton-mannfactories. Pop. 2,500. 

MARCQUETTE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, cant. and 3m. N of Lille, near the Deule, 
Pop. 1.544. There was formerly an abbey here of 
celebrity founded by John of Constantinople in 12: 

MARCQUETTE-EN-OSTREVENT, a village of 
France, in the dop. of Nord, cant. and’ $.m. W. of 
Bouchain. Pop. 1,800. 

MARCROSS, a parish of Glamorgunshire, on the 
Bristol channel, 6 m. SW of Cowbridge. Pop. in 
1831, 93; in 1841, 96. 

MARCUPUM, a village of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Mysore, territory of Colar. 

MARCUS-HOOK, a town of Delaware c0., in 
Pennsylvania, U. S, 18 m. WSW of Philadelphia, 
on the r. bank of the Delaware. 

MARCZALTO, a town of Hungary, in the com. 





on the coast of 
5. 











m.E of Limours, Pop. 

















| and 36 m. SW of Ves} 


prim. 

MARCZULHAZA, a village of Hungary, a little 
to the NE of Comorn, near the 1. bank of the Danube. 

MARD-DE-RENO (Sater) a village of France, 
in the dep. of Orne, cant. aud 4 m. E of 
Pop. 1,273. 

MARDEN, « parish in Herefordshire, 45 m. N of 
Hereford, on ‘the E bank of the Luge. Area 4,330 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 921; in 1841, 945—Also a 
parish in Kent, 74 m. SSW of Maidstone, intersected 
by the South ‘Raster railway. Area 6,120 acres 

ee 1831, 2,109; in 1841, 2,076.—Also a parish 

‘its, 54 'm. ESE of Devizes, on the W bank of 
the Avon. Area 1,180 acres, Pop. iu 1841, 

MARDEN (East), a parish in Sussex, 64 
of Midhurst. Area 910 acres. Pop. in 1841, 6 A 

MARDEN (Noxrm), a parish in Sussex, 6m. SW 
by Woof Midhurst, Area 810 acres, Pop. in 1831, 

2; im 1841, 24. 

MARDEN-UP, or Uruanpes, a parish in § 
sex, 7h. SW of Midhurst, Area 3,170 netes, Pop, 
in 1831, 364; in 1841, 348, 

MARDICK (Du), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, cant. and W of Dunkirk, at the extremity 
of the eanal of the same name, running from Sus-d6- 
























a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
g of Diyarbekir, on the S declivity of 
at an alt. of 2300 ft. above sea- 
level, overlooking a wide and fertile plain. It is 
strongly walled: and a large proportion of the houses 
are of stone, and strongly vaulted; but the streets are 
narrow and crooked. It contains several ancient 
mosques, and two or three Christian churches. ‘The 
principal manufactures are cotton, linen, cherry- 
royan, and moroceo leather, A cotisiderable trade 
is earried on by merebants settled here in the ex- 
portation of oil, pistachio-nuts, and cotton stuffs, and 
a importation of linens, woollens, indigo, silk, and 
pare the pop. at 0, of 
‘whom 20,000 were Turks. It ovcupies the sie of 

‘the ancient Marde. ? 
.N, a town of Hindostan, in N 

5 m. N of Onore. 
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MARD-LES-TRIOTS (Sarvt), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Somme, cant. and 1m. SW of 
Roye. Pe 


Rhone, cant, and 3 m, N of Thizy. Pop. 1,700. 

MARDS (Saryr), a small stream of France, in 
the dep. of Aube, which flows NW to the Vannes, 
which it joins on the I. bank, after a course of 10 m. 








MARDS-EN-OTH) tT), a village of France, 
in the dep. of Aube, of Aix-en-Othe, 15 m. | 








SSW of Troyes. Pop. 1,600. 

MAREB, a river of Abyssinia, which rises in 
‘Tigré. and afer a circuitous course to the NW, joins 
the Tacaze, on the r. hank, 180 m. above the con- 
fluence of that stream with the Nile.—Also a village 
of Arabia, in Hadramaut, 80m.NE of Sana. D'An- 
ville identities it with the ancient Saba. 

MARECCHIA, a river of the Papal states, which 
rises in the E flank of the Central Apennines, near 

di-Cimone; flows from SW to NE: turns E, 
passing Rimini, and becoming navigable below that 
nd falls into the Adriatic, after a course of 























40m. 

MAREE (Locn), a lake in Ross-shire, in the p. 
of Gairloch. “It is a noble sheet of water, about 20 
m. in length, and varying from 1 to 8 or 4 m.in 
breadth. It is fed by innumerable mountain-streams; 
‘and its superfluous waters are carried off at the NW 
extremity by the Ewe. ‘The monntains which sur- 
round Loch-Maree are of great height, and beauti- 
fully irregulat outline. The most remarkable sre 
Slengach or the High-mountain, the File-mountain, 
Benlair, Benbharchan, and Craegtolly. Sleugach, 
in the Gruinard, is said to be upwards of 3,000 ft. in 
height. ‘The File mountain, on the opposite side of 
the lake from Sleugach, seems to be composed of 
quartz rock, and entirely destitute of verdure; bat 
nothing can be more striking than the effect of san- 
shine upon its different pointed, rocky, and nearly 
inaccessible summits. At the western extremity, 
Benluir is a principal feature in the landseape. ‘The 
bosom of Loch-M. is ornamented by numerons is- 
lands of varied size and appeara They are 
about 27 in number. and lie chiefly in a eluster on 
the middle of the lake, at which place it has its great- 
est breadth. ‘The largest of these ure Ealan-Sooin, 
Ealan-Maree, Ealan-Rory-mhor, and Ealan-Rory- 
Shag. Ealan-Sooin, or St. Swithin's isle, contains a 

of about 30 acres. 

-MAREHAM-LE-FEN, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
5} m. 8 by E of Horncastle. Area 1,560 acres. 

‘op. in 1881, 625; in 1841, 713. 

‘AREHAM-ON-THE-HILL, a patish in Lin- 
colushire, 2 m. SE of Horneastle, Area 1,380 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 198: in 1841, 189, 

MARELL, a village of France, in the dep. of 

-et Oise, cant. and 4 m. NW of Ecouen. Pop. 

















500. 

MARELLA. a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
the Carnatic, district of Ongole, in N lat. 15° 16°. 

MAREMEG. See Maxaatec. 

MAREMMA (La), the name given to a | 
tract of country in Italy, extending along the 
coast, from Leghorn on the N as far as Terracina on 
the Neapolitan frontier; and continuons with the 

Rosa: which see. It is traversed by 

Many parts of it are marshy, and the 

whole is uifected in a greater or less degree with the 
malaria. 





MARENE, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
div, of Coni, prov. of Saluces, 6 m. E of Savigliano. 
‘Pop. 2.500. 

MARENGO, a large village of the Sardinian 
states. in the Milanese, on the I. bank of the Fonta- 
hone, an affluent of the Tanaro, 5 m. SE of Alessan- 











dria, and 50 m. Eby S of Turin. It stands ona 
great plain, on which was fought, on the 14th June 


"op. 200. | 1300, a memorable battle, between the French under 
MARDORRE, a vile of France, in the dep. of 
of 


the command of Bonaparte, and the Austrians under 
General Melas. ‘The battle was obstinately contest: 
ed until noon, when the French began to retreat, and 
continued retiring till 6 in the evening, when, being 
joined by the corps of Dessaix, they began a new at- 
tack, and drove the Austrians from their position 
with great slaughter. An armistice followed, which 
terminated in the peace of Luneville. 

MARENGO, a county in the W part of Alibama, 
U.S. Area 975 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 17,264; in 
851, 27,881. Its cap. is Lindon.—Also’ a townabip 
in Calhoun co., Michigan, 100 m. W by S of Detroit. 
Pop. 872,—Also a village in Henry ¢o,, Hlinois. 

RENNES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Charente-Inferieure, situated at the mouth of the 
Seudre, 25 m. S of La Rochelle, Pop. 1,854. It 
carries on a brisk traffic in salt, wine, and brandy. 

MAREOTIS, an extensive lake of Egypt, to the S 
of Alexandria, running parallel to the Mediterranean, 
s0 a8 to leave only a narrow strip of land, on which 
that city is situated. On the E it is separated by a 
neck of land equally narrow from the bay of Aboukir, 
and through this intervening space flows the canal of 
Alexandria, At the close of last cent. it was nearly 
dry; but during the struggle between the French and 
English forees in Egypt, the sea was let into it by 
the English in order to impede the communication 
of the French with Cairo, and although the Turks 
subsequently attempted to repair the embankment, 
it still continues a lake, and its waters are saltish. 
Pliny calls it Arapotes. ‘The railway now in progress 
between Alexandria and Cairo skirts the shores of 
this lake, on embankments, for a distance of 12 m, 
or nearly its entire length. 

MARESFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 2 m.N by 
W of Uckticld. Area 7,750 acres. Pop. 1,379. 

MARETIMO, or Manrriio, the ancient Hiera, 
a small island of the Mediterranean, belonging to 
the Ezades group, situated about 20m. from the W 
coast of Sicily, in N lat. 88°4, E long. 12° 15. It 
is about 7 m. in eireunf,, and consists almost entirely 
of barren rocks, the only building on the island bein, 
acastle, and a hamlet ealled San Simone on its E 
const. 

MARETTO, a town of Sicily, in the district and 
30 m. NW of Catania, on the NW flank of Mount 
Etna. Pop. 1,600. 

MAREUIL, 'a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cher, cant. and 9m. SSE of Charost. Pop. 1,400. 
—Also a village in the dep. of La Dordogne, 24m. 
NW of Perigueux. Pop. $41.—Alsoaa village in the 
den, of Mame, cant: and 2m. SH of Ay. Pop. 087 
—Also a village in the dep. of La Vendée, 6 m. NNW 
of Lagan. Pop. 500, 

MARFLEET, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
3m. E of Kingston-upon-Hull, on the N bunk of the 
Humber. Area 1,110 acres. ‘Pop. in £841, 141. 

MARGALLAWAY, a river which rises in the 
mountains which separate Canada from Maines rus 
S, partly in Maine and partly in New Hampshire; 

flows into Umbagog lake. It is the heal- 
branch of the Androscoggin. 

MARGAM, a parish and village in Glamorgan- 
shire, 9m. NW of Bridgend, including the hum- 
lets of Havod-y-Porth, Higher Kenfizg, and M.-with- 
Brombil and Tvissent, Pop. in 1841 8,696. 

MARGAML a town of Japan, in the island of Si- 
koki, 45 m. NW of Ava.” 

MARGARET, a river of Western Australia, i 
Sussex co, which flows into the sea near 
Mentelle. 


























MARGARET (Sr), a parish in entnthive- 
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m, N by E of Hoddesdon, on the New river, and in- 
tersected by the Hertford canal. Area 390 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 107; in 1841, 92,—Also a hamlet in 
the p. of Ivinghoe, Bucks, 5 m. SE of Ivinghoe. 
Aven 460 acres. Pop. in 1881, 447; im 1841, 12 
MARGARET i 


pais 
coast of the English 
in 1831, 712; in 
the South Fore- 








m. NE of Dover, on fl 
channel. Area 1,920 acres. Pe 
1841, 748. ‘The headland, call 
lund, is in this vicinity. 

MARGARET ILKETSHALL (Saryt), a parish 
in Suffolk, 3 m. S by E of Bungay. Area 1,070 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 809; in 1841, 315. 

MARGARET-MARSH, a parish in Dorsetshire, 
4m. SW of Shaftesbury. “Area 540 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 86; in 1841, 83. 

MARGARET SOUTH RLMHAM (Sarxt), a 
parish in Suffolk, 6 m. NW of Halesworth. Area 
710 acres. Pop. in 1881, 169; in 1841, 181. 

MARGARET'S (St.), a parish in Herefordshire, 
11 m, SW of Hereford, on the river Dore. Area 
2,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 313; in 1841, 304. 

MARGARET'S (Sr.), a parish in eo. Dublin, 3} 
m, SW of Swords. Area 2,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
895; in 1841, 401. ‘The hamlet of St. M. contained 
in 1831 a pop. of 96, and is noted for a good 
of horses at its annual fair—Also a p: 
Wexford, 1} m. SE of Broadway. Area . 
Pop. in 1881, 112; in 1841, 90.—Also a parish, 4 m. 
NE of Wexford, in co. Wexford. Area 2,424 acres. 
Pop, in 1831, 839; in 1841, 974. 

MARGARET'S BAY (Satyr). 2 bay on the SE 
const of Nova Scotia, to the NE of Mahone bay. 

MARGARET'S ISLANDS. a group in the S. 
Pacific discovered by Captain Turnbull, in S lat. 20° 
26’, W long. 143° 24’. 

MARGARETH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and circle of Breslau. Pop. 335. 

MARGARETHA (Sainte), 2 village of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. and 12 m. E of St. Gall, near the 1. 
bank of the Rhine. 

MARGARETHEN (Saxxr), a village of Hun- 
gary, in the com. of Bihar, 39 m. ESE of Debreczin. 
—Also a y. in the com. of Oedenburg, 3 m. W of 





















MARGARETTA, a township in Erie co., in the 
state of Ohio, U.S, 100 m. NW of Columbus. Pop. 
1,101,—Also a village in Clark eo., in Ohio, 


YARETTING, a parish in Essex, 5 m. SW | ‘The harbout 


MARG, 

by S of Chelmsford, intersected by the London and 
Norwich railway. Area 2,480 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
BAS; in 1841, 570. 

"MARGARITA, an island of Venezuela, in the Ca- 
ribbean sea, in N lat. 11°, W long, 64°, 30m. N of the 
coast of Cumana. It is about 37} m. in length from 
E to W, and from to 20 m.in breadth. It is moun- 
tainous; and when seen from the N appears like two 
islands, from a space of low swampy land which runs 
across it. ‘The pop. is estimated at 15,000. Instead 
of vegetative it is covered with a sandy sur- 
face nearly a foot in thickness, mixed with rotten 
madrepores. The whole of what cultivation there is, is 
confined to a little cotton, and some sugar-canes and 
bananas. It has 3 ports. ‘The first and principal 
one in Panipatar, to the ESE; the second, called 
‘Pueblo-de-la-Mar, is 1 league to leeward of the pre- 
pes ; the third is on the N side, and called Pueb- 
jo-del-Norte. At each of these ports there is a 
village, the most important of whieh is Pampatar. 
‘The cap. Assumpeion, is built almost in the centre 
of the island; and there are three other villages 
‘which bear the names of the valleys in which they 
are situated. ‘The pearl fisheries established in the 
island of El-Coche, in the middle of the channel, are 
carried on by the Indians of M., who are obliged to 











transport themselves thither and work in the fishery 
during three months of the year. ‘These fisheries 
also afford a number of turtle, and an immense 
quantity of fish, which is salted and sold throughout 
the continent and neighbouring islands. Hammocks 
of cotton, whose web is much snperior to the ham- 
mocks mannfactured in any other place, are made on 
this island; and cotton stockings of extreme fineness, 
‘but too dear to be more than objects of luxury. This 
island was the scene of some sanguinary actions be- 
tween the revolutionists and the Spanish troops 
under General Morillo; the latter, having been de- 
feated in a severe battle, was obliged to retire to the 
adjacent continent. ‘The chief scene of these opera- 
tions was near the port of Pampatar, 
MARGARITA, a village of the Sardinian states, 
in the div. of Coni, 9 m. W of Mondovi. 
MARGARITA (Santa), an island off the const of 
ver California, in the mouth of the bay of Santa- 
Magdalena, in N lat. 24° 20, W long. 111° 80°. 
MARGARITA (Sreatrs oF), the channel by whi the island 
of Margarine separated fon ern Fray Teaaiog 








‘OFEL Coche, 61m. tn lenge, and 24 m. wide, 
continent, leaving only” a narrow past of 2 leagues, which ts, 
However, seldom danitrous. owing to the zenetal calmness which 
reigns in this part of the Caribbean sea. To the W of El Coche: 
is the smaller island of Cubogna, about 5 ma. long, and 2m, wide, 

MARGARITI, a town of European Turkey, in 
Albania, in the sanj. and 50 m. 8 of Delvino, situat- 
ed about 2 m. from the sea-coast. Pop. 6,000, It 
is said to occupy the site of the ancient Gytane. 

MARGAROVO, a town of Turkey, in the sanjak 
and 12 m. N of Monastir. 

MARGATE, a sea-port, and a member of the 
town and cinque-port of Dover, in Kent, 153 m. NE 
of Canterbury, and 72 m. E by Sof London. Area 
of the parish, 3.810 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,766; in 
1831, 10,939; in 1841, 11,050.—The town, situated 
at the mouth of the Thames, is chiefly noted as a 
watering-place. It is built on the declivities of two 

and slong the valley below. Its pop. in 1851 
Te was originally an obscure and 


yprovements have taken place since 1787. 
ad 











principal 
‘The streets are in general well-paved, clean, 
lighted with gas, and the inhabitants are plentifully 





supplied with excellent water from springs. ‘There 
are assembly-rooms, a theatre, and a public library. 
‘a smnall bay, between two exten- 

nd on the W, and 
the Fulsam on the E, both of which are covered he- 
fore high water. An artificial harbour ix formed by 
a stone-pier, whi on the E side of the 
. situated, and extends 
800 ft. to the W, in an irregular curve, leaving the 
entrance open to the NW. ‘The rise of average 
spring-tides at the pier-head is about 13 ft.; that of 
neap-tides 8 f.; but spring-tides eb outside of the 
pier-head, and leave the harbour dry at low water. 
‘A wooden jetty has been ran out from the root of 
the pier, over the Fulsam rocks, to the distance of 
1,100 ft., for the convenience of passengers, &e., 
landing from, or embarking in, the steam-boats, at 
is divided into two stages 

ing, the one raised 7} ft. above the other 
the lower forms the quay, while the higher is oceu- 
pied asa fashionable lounge by the summer visitants, 
‘At the extremity of the pier is the lighthouse. It 
has been proposed to construct a harbour-of-refnze 
at this place, for Her Majesty's steam-vessels, &., 
by extending-curved piers upon the Nayland and 
Faisam rocks; enclosing an area of considerable ex- 


















tent on and around the site of the present harbour, 


‘and leaving an entrance of 200 or 400 ft. in width. 
towards the NE, with 16 ft, water at the moath: 
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‘The town is connected with the South-Eastern rail- 
way by a branch-line. ‘The walks around M. are 
exceedingly pleasant and picturesque. 

MAI EM, ‘a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alentejo, comarca and 62 m. NW of Villavicosa. 

ERIDE, a branch of the Cevennes, in 
France, on the N of the dep. of Lozere, running 
NNW between the basin of the Allier and the Lot. 

MARGGRABOVA, a town of East Prussia, in 
the reg. of Gumbinnen, on the lake of Oleczko. 
Pop, 1,600. i 4 

MARGGRAFPIESKE (Aut and Nev), two vil- 
lnges of Prussia, in the reg. of Potsdam, circle of 
Peltow. Pop. of Alt M, 229; of Neu M. 226. 

MARGHERITA (Saxta), a village of Austrian 
Lombardy, 21 m. SW of Padua, 

MARGHILAN, or Maraiinan, a town of Turk- 
estan, 50 m. ESE of Khokban, at the foot of the 
Kashgar-Divani. It is walled, and is reported to 
contain some ancient buildings. It has an active 
trade with Bokhara and Kashgar. 

MARGL See Bar-ri-Mens. 

MARGODORF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Oppeln, circle of Creuzburg. Pop. $22. 

RGONIN, « town of Prassian Poland, in the 
reg, of Bromberg, circle of Chodziesen, 40 m. N by 
E of Posen. Pop. 1,818. 

MARGOT, a river of the United States. in the 
territory of the Mississippi, which runs into the Mis- 
sissippi, in N lat. 35° 25°. 

MARGUERITE, a river of N. America, which 
rans into Lake Michigan, in N lat. 44° 2 after a 
course of 60 m. 

MARGUERITE (Sarste), a small island in the 
‘Mediterranean, on the SE coast of France, belonging 
to the dep. of Var, opposite to Antibes. It is mn- 
cultivated, but contains a strong castle used as a 
state-prison.—Also a village of France. in the dep. 
of Eure, cant, and 6 m. NW of Breteuil. Pop. 820, 

MARGUERITE-SUR-DUCLAIR, a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 
8 m. NW of Duelair. Pop. 1,700. 

MARGUERITTES, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Gard, 9 m. WNW of Beaneaire. “Pop. 1,750. 

MARHAM, a parish of Norfolkshire, 7 m. W by 
N of Swaffham. Area 4,010 acres.’ Pop. 81 
Also a parish of Cornwall. 2 m. SSW of Stratton. 
‘Area 2,630 acres. Pop. 659. 

MARHOLM, a parish of Northamptonshire, 4 m. 
NW of Peterborough. Area 1,790 acres. Pop. 197. 

MARHYN, a parish in co. Kerry, 5: 
Dingle. Area 2,794 acres. Pop. in 1841, 973. 

MARIA, a river of North America, which rans 
into the Mississippi, in N lat. 37° 37.—Also a river 
of North America, which rises in the Rocky moun- 
tains, and, after an ESE course of 200 m., flows into 
the Missouri, 54 m. below the Great falis—Also a 
river of Honduras, which runs into the bay, in N 
of 5° 40’. 


lat. 15° 40, 

MARIA, a river of New South Wales, in Mac- 
quarie co, which flows into the Hastings about 15 
m. above Port Macquarie. It is navigable for about 
40 m. in a NW direction. 

MARIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and £0 m. 
Noof Almeria. Pop. 4.200.—Also a port of France, 
in the dep. of Morbiban, eant. and 1} m. SW of 
Quiberon.—Also another small fort m the same 
cant. and 4 m. WSW of Sareau. 2 

‘MARIA, an island on the N const of New Hol- 
Jand, in the gulf of Carpentaria. It is about 7 m. 
length, and from 1 to 4'm. in breadth. Cape M., its 
N extremity, is in S lat. 14° 50’, E long. 135° 53: 

MARIA, an island on the E coast of Van-Die- 
men’s Land, in $ lat. 42° 45’. It consists prin- 
cipally of trap. On its N extremity is the village 
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m. W of} land, 





of Darlington. It is of a singular form, being 
penetrated by two deep bays on opposite sides; that 
on the E side, called Oyster-bay, is safe and capa- 
cions. Part of the E. coast of this island presents 
lofty granitic walls, rising 800 or 400 ft. perpendicu- 
larly above the sea, and penetrated by deep caverns, 
into which the sea rolls with a noise resembling dis- 
tant thunder. On the opposite side, the island de- 
clines gradually to the shore. Here the navigator 
is embarrassed by an immense quantity of sea-weed 
which grows from the bottom of the sea, to the 
height of 250 or 300 ft., and covers the ‘surfuce. 
Seals abound on the shore, and zoophytes are ex- 
tremely numerous. ‘This island was covered. 
by Tasman in 1642. : 

MARIA CREEK, a river of Ameriea, which rans 
into the Wabash, in N lat. 38° 48’, 

MARIA ROCK, a rock laid down in some charts 
in N lat. 19° 45%, W long. 20° 50’; but the recent 
American expedition report that their vessels ran 
directly over the spot, with every: opportunity of 
observation, but could discover neither rock, shoal, 
nor soundings, with 300 fath. of line. 

MARIA (Kis). a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
Bihar, 21 m. SSE of Debreczin, on the I-bank of the 
Berettyo. 

MARIA (Sara), a river of Venezuela, an afflu- 
ent of the Portuguesa.—Also a small river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which en- 
ters the river Ibicui—Also a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Espirito-Santo, which rises in the Cordil- 
heira-dos-Aimores, and flows past Victoria into the 
bay of Espirito-Santo—Also a settlement of Brazil, 
in the gov. of Maranhflo, 8 m. NE of San Felipe— 
Also a settlement of Mexico, 32 m. N of St.-Luis-de- 
Potosi—Also a village of New Grenada, in the prov. 
of Panama, 30 m. SW of Nata, near the coast of the 
gulf of Parita—Also a bay in the gulf of California, 
‘on the coast of the prov. of Cinaloa, between the Ci- 
naloa and the Rio-del-Fuerte—Aiso an island on 
the coast of Chili, at the mouth of the entrance into 
Concepcion bay, in 8 lat. 37°10. It is about 4 m. 
in length; and there are on it herds of wild horses 
and hogs, which feed on the wild turnips that cover 
its valleys.—Also a port on the W coast of the is- 
land of Mindanao, in N lat. 7° $4’—Also a small 
fortress and seaport of the Sardinian states, in the 
duchy of Genos, situated on the W point of the gulf 
of Spezzia.—Also a small island near the coast of 
Chili, in S lat. 37° 10—Also a village of Switzer- 

in the cant. of the Grisons, 48 m. SE of Coire. 
—Also a town in the NE part of the island of Ustica. 

MARIA (Care Santa), cape at the W extremit 
of the island of St. Domingo.—Also a cape whi 
forms the S point of entrance into the river Plata, in 
§ lat. 34° 40°—Also the S extremity of Portugal, on 
the little island of Caes, in N lat. 86° 55’ 36”. 

MARIA (Saxta Fe pp), a settlement in the prov. 
of Paraguay, 120 m. SSE of Assumpcion, in lat. 
26° 48.—Also a settlement situated on ‘the shore of 
small river running S into the Uruguay, in S lat. 
28° 7’.—It is also the name of numerons other set~ 
tlements dispersed throughout South America, and 
most}x inconsiderable, cousisting of senttered families 

indians. 

MARIA-BACHAARA, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Santa-Catharina, an affluent of the Hio-das- 

‘res-Barras. 


MARIA D'ANGLONA (Saxra),a village of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of Basilicata, 6 m. ENE of Lago- 


Regro. 
MARIA-DE-CAMEROS (Saxta), 2 cown of 
Spain, in the prov. and 18 m. fL 
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the sultan of Cashna. It is inhabited by Negroes 
who retain their African character, cota reli- 
gion, unimpaired by any influence of the Mahomme- 
anism of the surrounding region. Dr. Overweg, 
who spent some time here and at Gober in 1851, 
says: “*As a visitor from the far distant country of 
the Christians, I was received with the utmost kind- 
ness by the sultan and the inhabitants; and as I was 
able to converse with them in their own language, I 
‘became well-acquainted with their manners and cus- 
toms, and could in return give them some idea of 
those of the Christians. ‘They seemed to understand 
everything, and were full of admiration at the many 
beantiful things and conveniences enjoyed by us. 
One thing alone they could not comprehend, viz., 
that « man should have only one wife. Here in M., 
4s son as. aman is able to earn anything, and after 
he has bought no more than the most simple dress, 
he lays out all the rest of his fortune in the purchase 
of wives, If any one wishes to marry, he merely 
gives from 4 to 8 dollars, or from 2 to 4 heads of 
cattle, to the parents of his intended, and the mar- 
riage is concluded. ‘The man continues these pur- 
chases according to the scale of his earnings, but in 
‘every house there are several wives. ‘The white col- 
our of my skin was an object of horror and aversion; 
the children at first ranning away crying and in great 
fright as soon as I appeared ata distance. As adoc- 
tor, especially for diseases of the eye, I was much 
consulted, every morning the place before my resi~ 
dence being filled with applicants.” 
MARIA-DI-CAPOA (Santa). a town of Naples, 
in the Terra-di-Lavoro, £ m. WNW of Caserta. 


Bop. 8.400. 

[ARIA-DI-LEUCA (Saxza), a small town of 
Naples, in the Terra -@Otranto, close to the 
less of Leuca, 25 m. S by W of Otranto. Pop. 





MARIA-ET-SICCHE (Sawra), « village of Cor- 
sica, in the arrond. of Ajaccio. Pop. 520. 
MARIAGER, a smali seaport of Denmark, in N. 
Tutland, 14m. $ of Randers, on the S coast of the 
called M.-fiord, in N lat. 56° 39 5”. Pop. 500. 
-HOOREBERE (Sarste), a small town 
igium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, 4 m. ESE 
of Oudenarde, Pop. 1,700. 
" MARIA-KULM, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 9 m. WSW of Elnbogen. 
MARIA-LAURETEN, a village of Hungary. in 
the com. and 18 m. NNW of Oedenburg. Pop. 850. 
MARIALINDEN, a village of Prassia, in the reg. 
of Céln, circle of Muiheim. Pop. 119. 
MARIALVA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarea and 15 m. NE of Trancoso. 
MARIA-DE-LAS-HOYAS (Saxra), @ village of 
Spain, in the prov. and 36 m. W of Soria. Pop. 450. 
MA ‘or Depra Marta, a town of Abys- 
sinia, in the prov. of Begemider, 100 m. SSE of 


onder. 
MARIA-MAGGIORE, a town of the Sardinian 
states, in. the prov. and 9 m. E of Domo-d’Ossola. 
Pop. 7,000. 

{ MARIAMEOL, or Manaaseror,« own of Poland. 
the palatinate of Angustow on the Szezuppe, 36 

mm. NBlof Suwalki. Pop. 2875, =. 
“MARIA-DEL-ORO (Santa), a town of Mexico, 
in the state of Xalisco, 72 m. WNW of Guadalaxara. 
"MARIA-DEL-~PARAMO (Sata), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 18 m. SSW of Leon. Pop. 900. 
|" MARTA-DE-NIEVA (Sesra), a town of Spain, 
“fn the prov. and 38 m, NW af Segov 





Segovia. Pop. 1,700. 


has manufactories Se 
MARIA-DI-NISCEMI (Sasta), @ village of Si- 
a in the prov, and 32 m. SE of Caltanisetta. 
ANA, or Maniasye: See 








MARIANA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, 45 m. NE of Onro-Preto, at an alt, 
of 2,080 ft. above sea-level, on the r. bank of an 
affluent of the Piranga, It'isa neat and well-built 
town, containing above 5,000 inhabitants. ‘The place 
has little trade, and depends chiefly on the mines 
and farms in its vicinity. It has a large cathedral 
‘and several convents. 

MARIANALU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Oppeln, circle of Rosenberg: | Pop. 120. 

[ARIANELLA, a village of Naples, in the 
‘Terra-di-Lavoro, near Naples. Pop. 1,400. 

MARIANNA, a village of Jackson'co,, in Flori- 
da, U.S, 77 m. WNW of Tallatiassee, on the W 
side of the Chipola. 

MARIANO, a town of Austrian Italy, 9 m. SSE 
of Como. Pop. 4,000.—Also a town in the prov. 
and 6 m. SSW of Bergamo. 

MARIANPOL, a town of Galicia, in the circle 
and 9 m.N of Stanislawow, on the I bank of the 
Dniester. 

MARIANSLEIGH, a parish in Devonshire, 3 m. 
SE by S of South Molton. Area 2,490 acres. Pop, 
in 1841, 238, 

MARIAPOL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Yekaterinoslav, on the Kalmious, near the sea of 
Azof. Pop. 4,000, chiefly employed in sturgeon- 
fishing, and in exporting corn. 

MARIA-RAST, a village of Styria, in the circle 
and 9 m. WSW of Marburg, on the r. bank of the 
Drave. Pop. 350. 

MARIA-RIBAREDONDA (Sasa), @ town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 30 m. NE of Burgos. 

MARIAS (Las Tres), three small islands, lying 
off the W coast of Xaliseo, in Mexico, between 
the parallels of 21° and 22°. ‘They abound with 
wood, water, salt-pits, and game, and used to be 
frequented by the English and American whalers. 
‘The S cape of the easternmost island is in N lat, 21° 
16, and W long. 106° 17’. ‘The most northern and 
largest island of this group is about 18 m. long, and 
stretches in a SE by E and NW by W direction, 
which is nearly the line in which these islands lie 
from each other. Its highest part is towards the 8, 
from whenee it gradually descends, terminating in a 
long low point at its NW extremity. Although in 
some places it is tolerably well-covered with a low 
kind of shrub, yet, upon the whole, it presents but 
‘adreary and unproductive scene. ‘The next in size 
and direction is Prince George's island, which’ is 
abont 24m. in circuit. ‘The third, or southernmost, 
is about 9 m. in cireumf. Between Prince George’s 
and the NW island, is a passage about 6 m. wide, 
with soundings of from.20 to 40 faths., on a sandy 
bottom. ‘They were named. Islands-de-la-Magda- 
Jena, by Diego de Mendoza, in 1582; and are oc 
casionally visited by the Spaniards from San Blas, 
for the flax and lignim vite they produce. 

MARIASAAL, a village of Ilyria, in the circle 
and 4m, NE of Klagenfurt. Pop. 400. 

MARIASCHEIS, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 16 m. NNW of Leitmeritz, on the 1. bank 
of the Bila, famous for its beautiful church and 
shrine, which is annually visited by about 80,000 pil- 


grims. 

MARIATOWN, a illage of Uj 
the township of Williamsburgh, on 
Pop. 120. 

MARIA - VAN -DIEMEN (Care), a cape of 
New Zealand, forming the NW extremity of Bahei- 
no-Mauroe, in § lat. 84° 807, E long. 173° 45". 

‘MARIAVILLE, a township in Hancock co, in 
the ‘state of Maine, U.S, 108 m.NE of Augusta. 
Pop. 275. Lr 

MARIAWEILER, a villoge of Prussia, in the reg: 
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and 15 m.E of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 1. bank of 
the Roér. e 

MARIAZELL, « town of Styria, in the eircle and 
‘24m. N of Brack, on the 1. bank of the Salza. Pop. 
900." Tt has a fine church, which forms a noted place 
of pilgrimage. Near it are large iron-foundries. 

SELLES, or MARIvELe, a village on the 
N coast of the bay of Manila, in the Philippines, in 
N lat. 14° 26. 

MARIBO, a town of Denmark, near the centre of 
the island of Laaland. Pop. 1,400. 

MARIBOMBO, a river of Lower Guinea, which 
flows into the Atlantic near Saint-Philippe-de-Ben- 
gnela, after a NW course of about 70 m. 

MARICA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 23 
m. E of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the N shore of a small 
lnke of the same name, and 3m. from the coast. 


Pop. 900. 

MARICABAN, an island of the Philippine 
near the $ coast of Lugon, in N lat. 13° 87’. 
about 6 m. in length, 

MARICPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict and 40 m. SE of Cuttack. 

‘MARIE (Sarste), or Sata Marta, one of the 
Azores, in N lat. 87°, W long. 25° 6. ‘It is about 
27 m. in cireumf., and is fertile in corn, of which it 
sometimes exports 1,500 tons in a season. Its pop. 
‘was estimated a few years ago at 6,000. Its pri 
pal towns are Porto and Santa Maria —Also a parish 
aad village inthe island of Bourbon, on the N coast, 
celebrated for its fruits—Also.a parish in the W dis- 
trict of Louisiana, U.S. Pop. in 1841, 8,950; in 
1851, 13,851. Its cap. is Franklin—Also a village 
of Franee, in the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, cant. 
and 4 m. SE of St-Martin-de-Re. Pop. 1,850.— 
Also a village in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. 
and 1m, W of Pornie. Pop. 1,200.—Also a village 
on the SE coast of Guadalupe, 15 m. NE of La 
Basse-Terre, at the mouth of a small stream of the 
same name.—Also a bay on the coast of Lower Gui- 
nea, in $ lat. 13° 27.—Also a town and parish on 
the NE coast of Martinique, 4 m, NW of La Trinite. 

MARIE (Care Sarste), a promontory at the S 
extremity of the island of Madagascar, to the SW of 
the embouchure of the Manambouve, in S lat. 12° 
45'—Also a eape of Senegambia, to the S of the em- 

of the Gambia, in N lat, 13° 30.—Also a 
cape of Nova Scotia, on the S coast of the peninsula 
of Avs N lat. 46° 507. 


It is 

















m. Pop. 1,950. 

MARIE-AUX-BINES (Sunre), a town of 
France, in the dep. of Haut-Rhin, 12 m. W of 
Schelestadt, on the Liepyrette. Pop. 7,724. It is a 
place of active industry, having manufactures of cot 
ton-hosiery, calicoes, and printed goods. The sur- 
rounding mountains contain silver and copper ores. 

MARIE-DE-FRUGIE (Sarre), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Dordogne, cant. and 6 m. 
NNW of Grand-Jumilhac, on the Valonze. Pop. 980. 


MARIE-DE-GOSSE (Sarsr), a village of | traffi 


France, in the dep. of Landes, cant. and 9 m. SE of 
Vincent-de-Tirosse. Pop. 1,180. 

MARIE-DES-CHAMPS (Sarxte), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferienre, cant. and 1 
m.N of Yretot. Pop. 1,400. 

‘MARIE-D'OLERON (Sanste), a canton and yil- 
lage of France. in the dep. of Basses-Pyrenees, 15 m. 
sw Pop. of cant. 2,600. 

, MARIE-DU-MONT (Sarsre), a town of France, 
in the dep. of La Manche, cant. and 4 m. SE of 
Sainte-Mere-] Pop. 1,300. 

MARIF! , a village of Sweden, 32 m. WSW. 

of Stockholm, on a bay of Lake Mwlar. Pop. 600. 








MARIE-GALANTE, one of the Little Antilles. 
in the W. Indies, situated between Guadaloupe and 
Dominica, in N lat. 16°, W long. 61° 10. It is of a 
circular form, and has an area of 60 sq.m. Pop. in 
1841, 13,889, of whom 10,538 were slaves. Al 
half of the surface consists of barren mountains; the 
W. shore, however, is flat; and produces tobacco, 
cotton, indigo, and sugar. Of 13,889 hectares, 4,109. 
were under cultivation in 1836. It was first settled 
by the French in 1647, from whom it was twice taken 
by the Dutch. In 1691 it was taken by the English, 
and again in 1759; but was restored to the French 
in 1763. It was again conquered by the British 
during the revolutionary war, but was 
restored. It is ill supplied with fresh water; and is 
exposed, like all the other islands, to. furious hurri- 
canes, Its principal town is Grand-Bourg or Basse- 
‘Terre. It is subdivided into 3 parishes. 
MARIEKERKE, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, cant. of Bornhem. Pop. 755. 
MARIEL, a fort on the N coast of Cuba, 36 m. 
‘W of Havana, in N lat. 23°. 
MARIE-LA-BLANCHE (Sarste), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Cote-d’Or, cant. and 4 m. Sof 
Beaune. Pop. 450. 
~ MARIE-LAETHEM, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, cant. of Nederswalm. 


MARIENAU (Gross and Kurs), two villages of 
ia, in the reg. and circle of Marienwerder. Pop. 
of Gross M. 658; of Klein M. 378. 

MARIENBAD, a beantifal village of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Pilsen, at an alt. of 2,000 ft. above 
sea-level. It is much frequented as a watering-place 
in the months of July and August, when sometimes 
1,800 visitants are congregated here. It has a splen- 
did church, and is a source of large revenue to the 
neighbouring monastery of Tepl, to which it belongs. 

MARIENBAUM, a village of Prussia, inthe rem. 
and 12 m. ESE of Cleves. Pop. 351. 

MARIENBERG, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
of Erzgebirge, 4 m. E of Wolkenstein, at an alt. of 
1,980 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1834, 3,684. Mines 
of silver, iron, vitriol, cobalt, and tin, are wrought in 
the vicinity —-Also a village in the duchy of Nassau, 
6 m. E of Hachenburg. 

MARIENBORN, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in Upper-Hesse, 6m. WSW of Budingen, — Also 
another village of the same duchy, 6 m. SSW of 
Mayence.—Also a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
‘Arnsberg, circle of Siegen. Pop. 280.—Also a vile 
lage in the reg. of Magdeburg, circle of Neu-Hol- 
densleben. Pop. 418. 

MARIENBURG, a town of West Prussia, in the 
reg. and 27 m. SE of Dantzic, on the Nogat. Pop. 
in 1846, 6,050. ‘The town itself is surrounded by a 
rampart; but there are two suburbs and an old cs- 
tle, formerly the residence of the grand master of the 
‘Teutonic order beyond the walls. Here are exten- 
sive breweries and distilleries; also mannfactories of 
woollen, linen, leather, and cotton. ‘There is a brisk 

ic in the export of eorn, timber, and fish, algo in 
quills and hogs’ bristles.—Also a town of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Namur, 6 m. § of Philippeville. 
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‘ment, stands on an eminence on the Nogat; about 3 
m. from the r, bank of the Vistula, 43 m. S of Dant- 
gic, It has four suburbs, and contained in 1837, 
5,520; in 1846, 7,600 inhabitants, having increased 
considerably since 1801. It is the seat of the dif- 
ferent provincial courts and of the public offices of 
government, and of an Brangepeat gymnasiam with 
11 professors. It has some ufactories of wool- 
Jens, hats, soap, and leather; and its breweries and 
distilleries are considerable, 

MARIES (Lxs Trois), or Notre Das pe La 
Mens, a town of France, in the dep. of Bouches-du- 
Rhone, 30 m. SW of Tarascon. Pop. 650. 

MARIESTADT, a town of Sweden, on the SE 
bank of Lake Wener, where the river Tida issues 
from it. It is the chief place of the prov. of Skara- 
borg. Pop. 1,100. 

MAI ‘A, a town of Washington co., Ohio, 
U, S., situated on a insula formed by the Mus- 
kingum and Ohio rivers, 104 m. ESE of Columbus, 

‘812 m, by river above Cincinnati. Pop. 1,400. 
Tt is the oldest town in the state, some of the set- 
tlers having established themselves in 1787. A col- 
legiate institute was founded here in 1832. A rail- 
way between this town and Cincinnati is projected, 
which will reduce the distance between these two 
points to 182 m., insure communication when the 
river is stopped by ice, and open up the coal and iron 
district of Southern Ohio.—Also a township of Lan- 
‘easter co., Pennsylvania, on the E bank of the Sus- 
quehannah, 27 m. SE of Harrisburg. Pop. 900.— 
Also a village in Cobb co., Georgia, 113 m. NW of 


Milledgeville 
GALANTE. See Marre-Gataste. 

MARIGLIANO, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 
i-Lavoro, 12 m. ENE of Naples. Pop. 3,400. 

MARIGNANE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, 14 m. SSW of Aix. Pop. 1,400. 

MARIGNANO. | See Metecaxo. 

MARIGNE;, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. NW of Chateannenf. 
Pop, 1,260.—Aiso a village in the dep, of La Sarthe, 

the 


cant, of Ecomoy, on ire, 


RIGNIEK, a village of Savoy, in the mand. 
'm. E of Bonneville. Pop. 1,400. 
IGNY, a town of France, in the dep. of La 
Ms 6 m. W of St. Ld. Pop. 1,260.—Also a 
v the dep. of Aisne, cant. of Chateau-Thi- 
~ Pop. 550.—Also a village in the dep. of Aube, 
12m. ESE of Nogent-sur-Scine. Pop. 500. 
‘MARIGNY, a village of Savoy, in the mand. and 
4m. SSE of Rumilly. Pop. 1, 
MARIGNY-LE-CAHOUET, a village of France, 
in the Cote-d’Or, cant. of Flavigny. Pop. 650. 
MARIGNY-L'EGLISE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Nievre, cant. and 6m. NE of Lorme.’ Pop. 


1,560, 

MARIGONDON, a town on the W coast of the 
island of Lucon, 24m. SW of Manila. 

MARIGOT’ re nd ch 

‘a parish and village on the N 
contat Mavingue 31 on N of Fore ioral 

MARIGUANA, an island. in the Lucayan arcbi- 
pelago, in N lat. 22° 29, W long. 73°, es N 
of Grand-Inague. 

MARIKUTZA, a village of Lower Wallachia, 3 
m. NE of Bukharest. 

‘MARILLAIS (Lz), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 1 m. from St.-Flo- 
rent-le-Vicil. 

"MARIM, a river of Brazil, which runs into a bay 
of the same name, in the prov. of Marauhtlo, in S 
Tat. 2° 20. 

MARIS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant, and 
m. ENE of Neufchatel. Pop. 200. 
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MARIN (Cut-pe-Sac), a parish of the island of 
Martinique, situated on the SW coast, 15 m. ESE of 
Fort Roval, at the bottom of a bay of the same name, 

MARIN (Santa-Maria-pe), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 9 m. N of Vigo, on a bay of the same 
name. ‘The sardine-fishery is actively pursued here. 

MARINA, a village of Kaarta, in Western Africa, 
15 m. N of Kemmu, 

MARINA-DEL-REY (Saxra), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 15 m. WSW of Leon, on the 1. bank 
of the Orvigo. Pop. 900. 

MARINA-DE-LURI, a village of Corsica, in the 
arrond. and 12 m. N of Bastia. 

MARINDUQUE, one of the Philippine islands, in 
N lat. 13° 25%, to the Sof Lucon, It is about 48m. 
in length from N to S, and 12'm. in average breadth ; 
and is fertile and well-cultivated. 

RINE (La), a town of Syria, in the pash. of 
‘Tripoli, on the coast, forming the port of Latakieh. 

MARINEO, a canton and village of Sicily, in the 
prov. and 12 m. $ of Palermo. Pop. 6,500. 

MARINES, a town of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
et-Oise. 9 m. N of Versailles. Pop. 1,400. 

MARINGA, a town of the Mumbos territory, in 
E. Africa, to the N of Tete, on the]. of the Zambes 

MARINGUES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Dome, 12 m. NW of Thies. Pop. 3,269. 
It has a large trade in eorn, and is celebrated for its 
leather. 

MARINHA (Sasa), a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, comarca and 24 m. WSW of Guarda. 

MARINHA-GRANDE, a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Estremadura, comarca and 6 m. from 
Leiria. Pop. 1,576. 

MARINILLA, a town of New Grenada, in the 
prov. of Antioquia, in N lat. 5° 41’, at an alt. of 
1,058 toises above sea-level. Pop. 4.915. 

MARINO (Sax), a very small but independent 
republic in the NE of Italy, surrounded on all sides 
by the Papal dominions; having the leg. of Forli on 
the N; and the deleg. of Urbin-et-Pesaro on the S. 
Its territory consists of little more than a mountain 
2,200 ft. in height, with a small tract lying along its 
base; the superiicial extent of the whole does not ex- 
ceed 30 sq.m. A small affluent of the Marecchia 
waters it on the NW; and the Ausa and Amarano, 
short streams flowing into the Adriatic, have their 
sources on the NE and SE frontier respectively. 
"The principal villages are Serravalle, Monteguardino, 
and Fastano. It produces wine, fruit, and sill—This 
petty sate Dogs an, existence of many centuries, 

iaving been formed by persons successively fixing 
their abode here, and forming a separate state which 
at different periods made additions to its small terri- 
tory by purchase. It appears to have taken its name 
from its founder, one Marinus, a Dalmatian, in 441. 

In the 16th cent. it assisted the Pope ngainst 
testa, governor or ruler of the adjacent town of Ri- 
mini, and received in recompense $ small castles, 
and the village of Piagge. ‘This was the epoch of its 
chief prosperity. At present it is reduced to its an- 
cient limits. In 1739, at the request of some of its 
inhabitants, Cardinal’ Alberoni subjected it to the 
Pope, who, however, consented to restore it to tts 
former freedom. Bonaparte, on entering the Papal 
dominions in February 1797, sent a deputy to the 
republic, offering it an increase of territory, which 
xy received, however, a present of 














was declined. ‘The 
4 pieces of cannon from Bonaparte, and soon after 
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siving it more of 

a democratic form. It Haigoverncl by its own laws, 
and ackn ‘the Pope only as protector. The 
iglio- Principe consists of 60 members; of 
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a third small proprietors, all of whom are nominated 
by the councll itso, aad for life. An executive 
council of 12 members is pop elected. Two 
capitani regenti, chosen by the council every 6 months, 
form the head of the government. of the 4 
towns or villages has its own municipal government. 
‘The revenue amounts to 6,000 scudi or crowns, ‘The 
military force consists of 80 men. ‘The pop. of the 
whole town and country is 7,600. 

Maxivo (Sax), the capital of the preceding state, 
stands on the side of the mountain, in N lat. 43° 56, 
about 12 m. SW of Rimini. It contains 6,000 in: 
habitants, and bas 5 churehes, $ convents, 3. small 
forts, and 2 vast cisterns for the supply of the com- 
munity. 

MARINO, a town and castle of the States of the 
Church, 12 m. SE of Rome. 

MARION, a district in the E part of South Caro- 
Jina, U. S. Area 1,200 sq. m. It is watered by 
Great and Little Pedee rivers. Pop. in 1841, 18,922; 
in 1851, 17,408.—Also a county in the SW part of 
Georgia, on Flint river. Area 330 sq. m. 
1841, 4,812; in 1851, 10,280. Its cap. is Tazewell. 
—Also a ¢0. in the NW part of Alabama. Area 
1,144 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 5,847; in 1851, 7,584. 
Its cap. is Pikeville—Also a co. in the S part of 
Mississippi, watered by the Pearl, Leaf, and Black 
rivers. Area 1,476 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 3,890; in 
1851, 12,241.—Also a co. in the SE part of Tennes- 
see, watered by the Sequatehie. Area 600 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1841, 6,070; in 1851, 6187. Its cap. is Jas- 

—Allso a co. near the centre of Kentucky, on the 

ling-fork of Salt river. Area 276 sq.m. Pop. 
in 1841, 11,032; in 1851, 11,760. Its eap. is Leba- 
non.—Also a co. in the N of Ohio, watered by the 
Scioto, Little Scioto, and Whetstone rivers. “Area. 
530 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 14,765; in 1851, 12,495. 
Its cap. is Marion—Also a co. in the centre of Iowa, 
drained by the W fork of White river, and by Fall. 
creek and Eagle-creek. Pop. in 1841, 16,080; in 
1851, 5,412. | Its eap. is Indianapolis—Also a co. in 
the S of Ilinois, on the Kaskaskia, Area 576 sq. 
m._ Pop. in 1841, 4,742; in 1851, 6,720. Its cap. 
is Salem.—Also a co. in the NE of Missouri, watered 
by the Fabius. Area 425 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 
9,623; in 1851, 12,241. Its cap. is Palmyra —Also 
4 co. in the N part of Arkansas, drained by White 
tiver. | Area 800 sq. m. Pop. 1,325 in i841; in 
1851, 2,009. Its cap. is Yeliville.—Also a township 
in Greene co., in Pennsyl Pop. in 1841, 597. 






















in. 
~ Also a township in Washington co., in Maine, 170 | Stani 


0 Augusta. Pop. 231—Aiso a township 
in Wayne con in New York, on Mud creek. Pop. 
1,903.—Also a ip in Centre co., in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. 559.—Also the of Marion co., in 

“op. 1,639.—Also a 


in Shelby co., in Iowa. 

ip in Living 0. in 
Pop. 602.—Also the cap. of ‘Smythe co., 
275 m. W by S of Richmond.—Also the 
De it co., in Towa, 73 m. NNE of Indiana- 
Polis.—Also the cap. of Perry co. in Alabama, 58 
m. 8 of Tuscaloosa. Pop. 1,000. 








©0,, prataate: 140 ENE of Little Rock—Also a 
township ia Newton co., in Missouri. Pop. 240. 
Also a township-im Polk co., in Missouri. 





Pop. 865. 
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. | Pop. 1,150, 
| AAR AOW, a town 





—Also a township in Monroe eo. in Missonti. Pop, 
1,686.— Also townships severally in Ray co. St 
Francis co., Saline co., and ‘Taney co. all in Mis. 
souri—Also the cap. of Marion co., in’ Missouri, on” 
the NW bank ofthe Mississippi Pop, 500, 

MARION AND CROZETS ISLANDS, four 
islands in the Indian ocean, in $ lat. 45° 80%, I long, 
47° 20, discovered by Captains Marion and Crozet, 
French navigators, in 1772, by whom they were re- 
spectively called Te-de-la-Caverne, Possession, 
Aride, and Hardie. ‘They were afterwards seen by 
Cook in 1776, who named them after their first dis- 
coverers. 

MARIOSS, a village of Electoral Hesse, in the 
prov. of Hanau, 4 m. S of Schluchtern, on the Jossa, 
an affluent of the Sinn. 

MARIOTTE, a small town of Switzerland, 
gant. of Ticino, on Lake Agno, 5 iS by 

ano, “ 

MARIOUA, a settlement of Brazil, in. the prov. 
of Para, on the Rio Negro, 125 m. Woof Fort, Rio 
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MARIPIPI, one of the smaller Philippine islands, 
in N lat. 11° 44, 20 m. SE of Masbate. } 

MARIPOSA, a river and a county of Dalia 
‘The county is within the auriferous region, atid the 
cele mines of Colonel Fremont are in this 
district. 4 

MARIQUITA, a province of New Granada, oc- 
eupying the centre of the dep. of Cundinamarca, 
celebrated for its productive mines of gold and sil: 

‘These, however, having been long abandoned, 
its pop. was greatly redueed; but the mines are now 
beginning to attract attention again, especially those 
of Santa-Ana.—Its cap., of the same name, is 70 m. 
NW of Santa-Fe-de-Bogota, near a small affluent of 
the Magdalena. Pop. 600. : 

MARITC (A, a river of Nepal, descending 
from the Himalaya, and flowing SSE to the Seti- 
ganga, which it joins on the 1. bank, after a course 
of 90 m. 

MARITIMO. See Marermo. 

MARITZA, Manizza, or Manrssa, the ancient 
Hebras, a large river of European Turkey, which has 
its source in the NE flank of the Despoto-Dagh, in 
the sanj. of Sophia; flows SE and SSW, passing 
Philipopoli, Adrianople, and ‘Trajanopoli; ‘and. 
charges itself by two mouths into the gulf of Enos. 
‘The plains on its banks are in general fertile. In 
course, it receives the waters of the Pashakai, the 

aki-su, Uzundja, and Arda on the r.; and 
ija and Erkene on the 1. 

MARIUPOL. See Mantarot. 

MARIVELAS. See Manmextes. 

MARIZY, a village of France, in the 
Saone-et-Loire, cant, and 3 m, 




















dep. of 
NW of La Gulche. 


of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Canara, 15 m. N of Onore. 

MARJOVETZ, an island of Rassia, in the White 
sea, in N lat. 66° 45’, E long. 24° 10%. Tt is about 9 
mPa & parish sW by 

a parish of Somersetshire, 5 m. SW by 
of Axbridge. Area 6,990 acres. Pop. 1,808. 
, MARK, an old county of Germany, now comprised 
in the Prussian prov. of Westphalia, bounded on the 
N by the principality of Munster, and on the S$ and 
W by the duchy of Berg. It is about 67 m. long, 


and 45 m. broad; and has a superficial extent of 
about 667 sq.m. ‘It is traversed by several rivers 





and streams, of which the Lij and the Roer 

are the most considerable. chief town is 
ljamm. Li 
MARK. See Marc. 





MARK (Sater), a parish of eo, Leinster]. Gir, 
ps pi 
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‘ising part of the city of Dublin, Area 851 acres. 
"op. 15,284. 

MARKAB, a town of Northern Syria, in the pash. 
of Tripoli, in N lat. 35° 9, 14 m. N of Tartus, 
crowning a high conical hill, at the distance of 1 

che sea. 


the 

MARKALLAL, the principal commercial depot 
of the $ coast of ‘Arabia, in N lat. 14° 80’, E long. 
49° 11, partly built on a narrow rocky point pro- 
jecting’ about 'a 3m. to the S, and partly at the foot 
‘of a range of reddish limestone cliffs rising about 
300 ft., immediately at the back of the town, and on 
which are 6 square towers for the protection of the 
place. Almost directly above this level range of 
Cliffs, the flat-topped summit of Jebel-Gharrah, com- 
posed of beautiful white limestone, rises 1,300 ft. 
above the sea, and may be seen at a distance of 42 
m. ‘The N portion of the town is built on ground 
sloping from the base of the hills to the bay. and 
enclosed on the W side by a dilapidated wall ex-' 
tending to the shore, with only one entrance-gate. 
‘The nakib, or governor's house, is a large square 
buildings the other buildings are chiefly cajan huts, 
intermingled with a few stone houses, and two 
mosques. |The pop. of the town, may be about 
4500. a motley collection of the Ben{-Hasan and 
Yaife'i tribes, Kurichis, and Banians, with foreign- 
ers from nearly every part of the globe. On either 
side of the projecting point on which the town is 
built is a small bay; that on the W side is sheltered 
from the W by a rocky reef nearly dry at low-water 
spring tides, and forms a haven much frequented by 
Arab boats and coasting vessels. ‘The custom duties 
are © per cent. on goods from India. ‘The exports 
consist in gums, hides, large quantities of senna, and 
a small quantity of coffee: the imports, chiefly of 
cotton cloths, lead, iron, crockery, and rice, irom 
Bombay; dates and dried fruit from Maskat; jowari, 
bajeri, and honey, from "Aden; coffee from Mokha; 
sheep, honey, aloes, frankincense, and slaves, from 
Berberab, Bander Kosafr, and other African ports. 
Much coasting trade is also carried on. Traffic in 
slaves exists to a frightful extent. ‘The price varies 
from £7 to £25 a-head. The duties here in 1834 





1. | Welland, and. con: 





‘amounted to about £800, but in 1836 to upwards of 
£1,200; the chief part of the trade is carzied on by 
Banian merchants. 
MARKARI, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
of Cherical, in’ Malabar, 9m. NW of Cananore. 
MARKBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 3 m. NE of 
Alford. Area 550 acres. Pop. 102. 
MARKDORE, a walled town of Baden, in the 
bail. and 4 m. NE of Mérsburg. Pop. 1,470. 
MARK-EATON, a township in the p. of Mark- 
worth, in Derbyshire, 2m. NW of Derby. Pop. 200. 
MARKELSGRUN, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 15 m. SSW of Elnbogen. 
MARKELSHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the bail. and 4 m. ESE of Mergentheim, on the 1. 
bank of the Tember. 
‘MARKEN, an island of Holland, in the prov. of 
N. Holland, 15 m. 8 of Horn, in the Zuyder-zee. 
- 783. 


yi 
RF, a town of the archd. of Austria, 
36:m. NW of Korneuburg: 
MARKET-BOSWORTH, a parish and town in 
Leicestershire, 11} m. SW of Leicester. Area of p. 
8,040 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,539, of whom a consi- 





derable proportion are occupied in the manufacture | Le 


of worsted hosiery. 
4] See Derrrsc-Marker. 


MARKET-JEW. See Maraztos. 
MARKET-HARBOROUGH, or Harnoroven- 


os ‘a chapelry and town in the p. of Bowden- 


Magna, Leicestershire, 15 m. SE by S of Leicester, 
on the river Welland, and intersected by the U1 
canal. Pop. in 1801, 1,716; in 1881, 2.972; in 1841, 
2,433. ‘The town is situated on the N bank of the 
of one principal street, with 
several smaller ones diverging from it. It is re- 
markably neat and well-built. ‘The church is a large 
and handsome edifice, consisting of a nave, two 
aisles, and a chancel, with a tower and spire. In 
the centre of the main street stands the town-hall a 

ious building erected for the accommodation of 
those engaged in the tammy trade, which formerly 
flourished hiere. ‘The chief manufacture now carried 
on is that of carpets. ‘The pop. of the town in 1851 
was 2,825 

MARKET-HILL, a town in co. Armagh, 43 m. S 
by E of Richhill. Pop. in 1881, 1.043; in 1841, 1,424. 

MARKET-OVERTON, a parish in Rutlandshire, 
5}m.N by E of Onkham, crossed by the Melton- 
Mowbray and Oakham canal. Area 2,840 acres. 
Pop. in 1 in 1841, 508, 

MARKET-STREET, a chapelry partly in Bed- 
fordshire, and partly in Hertfordshire, 5 m. SE of 
Dunstable—Also a division in the p. of Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk. Pop. in 1841, 508. 

MARKFIELD, a parish in Leicestershire, 7 m. 
NW by W of Leicester. Area 4,080 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,088; in 1841, 1,203. 

MARKGOLITZ, a village in the duchy of Saxe- 
Meinengen, 3 m. NE of Grafenthal. Pop. 250. 

MARKGRAF-NEUSIEDEL, a town of the arebd. 
of Austria, 12 m. ESE of Korneuburg. 

MARKHAM, a township and village of Upper 
Canada, on the Rouge river, 20 m. from Toronto. 
Pop. of township in 1842, 5,698; of v. 300. 

MARKHAM (Easr), a parish in Nottingham- 
shire, 1} m. N of Tnsford. Area 2,820 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 805; in 1841, 771. 

MARKHAM (West), a parish in Nottingham- 
shire, 13 m. N by W of Tuxford, on the post-road 
from Doncaster to Grantham. ' Area 940 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 197; in 1841, 191. 

MARKHOE, an island of Norway, in the bail. of 
Mandal, in N iat. 57°59, Elong. 6°59. It has a 
lighthouse upon it. 

"MARKINCH, a parish of Fifeshire, 9 m. SW of 
Cupar. Pop. 5.965, mostly linen-weavers, 

MARKINGTON. wrre-WALLERTHWAITE, 8 
township in the p. of Rippon, W. R. of Yorkshire, 44 
m, SW of Rippon. Area 2,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
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MARK-LISSA, a township of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 50m. WSW of Liegnitz, on the 1. bank of the 
Queis. Pop. 1,508, 

MARKLOWITZ (Nreper and Oner), two vil- 
lnges of Prussia, in the reg. of Oppeln, circle of Ryb- 
nitz, Pop. of Nieder M. 385; of Ober M. 829. 

MARKNEUKIRCHER, a town of Saxony, in the 
Voigtland, 15 m. SSE of Plauen. Pop. 1,200. 

MARKOLDENDORE, a town of Hanover, in the 
gov. of Hildesheim, 6m. W of Eimbeck. Pop. 1,282. 

MARKOVKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Podolia, 24 m, NE of Jampol.—Also a town in the 
gov. of Veronetz, 36 m. NE of Starobielsk. 

MARKOVO, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Minsk, 24 m. NE of Vileika. 

MARKOVSKOI, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Irkutsk, 52 m. SW of Kirensk, om the r. bank of the 





na. 
MARKOWICE, a village of Prassia, in the reg. 
of Bromberg, cirele of Inowraclaw. Pop. 285.—Also 
‘h village in the reg. of Posen, circle of Schroda. 


Pop. 207. 
MARKOWITZ, a village of Prussia, in the regy, 
‘of Oppeln, circle of Ratibor. Pop. 673. 
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MARKRANSTADT, a town of Saxony, in the 
bail. and 6 m, WSW of Leipsic. Po) 
MARKRO! a village of 
reg. of Merseburg, circle of Querfurt. P hs 
M URY, a parish in Somersetshire, 5} m. 


Bi 
WSW of Bath, Area 1,420 acres. Pop. 328. 
MARKSHALL, a parish in Essex, 2 m.N by W 
of Coggeshall, on a branch of the Blackwater. Area 
910 acres, Pop. in 1831, 52: in 1841, 33, 
MARKSHORGAST, ‘a town of Bavaria, 4 m. 
WSW of Gefrees, on the Shorgast. Pop. 316. 
MARKSUHL, a town of Saxe-Weimar, 6 m. SW 
‘of Kisenach, on the Subl. 
MARKSVILLE, the cap. of Avoyelles parish, in 
Louisiana, U. $., 255 m. NW by W of New Orleans, 
MARKT-BIBERT, a town’ of Bavaria, in the 
presidial and 27m. ESE of Wiirtzburg. Pop, 1,100. 
MARKT-BREIT, a town of Bavaria, 3 m. ENE 
of Ochsenfurt, on the l. bank of the Main. Pop. 1,400, 
MARKT-BURGEL, a town of Bavaria, in the 
presidial and 4m, SW of Windsheim. Pop. 1,400. 
MARKT-EMERSHEIM, a village of Bavaria, 9 
m. WNW of Markt-Bibert. Pop. 500. 
MARKTEL, a village of the archd. of Anstria, 
12 m. § of Sanct Pélten—Aiso a village of Bavaria, 
4 m. NE of Alten-CEtting, on the 1 bank of the 
Jan. Pop. 370. 
MARKT-ERLBACH, a village of Bavaria, 21 m. 
WNW of Nuremberg. Pop. 800. 
MARKT-GRONINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, 
in the bail. and 6 m, WNW of Lonisbourg. Pop. 
2,500. Tt has important sheep-markers. 
MARKT-LEUGAST, a village of Bayaria, 7 m. 
WSW of Miinchberg. Pop. 370. 
MARKT-LEUTHEN, a village of Bavaria, + m. 
ESE of Kirchlamitz. Pop. 500. 
MARKT-SCHEINFELD, a village of Bavaria, 
27 m.N of Anspach. Pop. 1,100. 
MARKT-STEFT, a town of Bavaria, 12 m, ESE 
of Wiirtzburg. Pop. 1,200. 
MARKT-STEINACH, a vil 
ENE of Mainberg. Pop. 248. 
MARKUSHOF, a village of Prassia, in the reg. 
of Danzig, circle of Marienburg. Pop. 419. 
IARKWERDEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
277 


M. 

of Merscburg, citcle of Weissenfels. Pop. 217. 

MARLAND ETER'S, a parish in Devonshire, 
$m SSW of Great Torington. “Area 2,200 acres, 

op. 

MARLBOROUGH, a parliamentary borough of 
Wilts, on the Kennet, 26m. ENE of Salisbury and 
10 m. W of Hungerford. ‘The town consists prin- 
cipally of one long street, with piazzas extending 
nearly the whole length of the more elevated side: 
several streets diverging from it, are carried across 
the Kennet by bridges. The greater number of the 
honses are of brick or wood. The wooden edifices 
are very ancient, with curiously carved ornaments 
in front. ‘Tue trade of the town was chiefly due to 
its situation on the line of the principal road from 
Bath to London. Malting, rope and sack making 
ave carried on to some extent. Being one of the 
principal marts for the agricultural products of N, 
Wiltshire, especially corn and cheese, a great deal 
of business is transacted at the weekly markets, 
which are held on Wednesday and Satarday.. ‘The 
‘boundaries of the municipal borongh, besides the 
old municipal borough, enibrace a portion of the p. 
of Preshute. ‘The income of the borough, in 1840, 
arising chiefly from rents, amounted to £754; in 
1850, to £1,113. M. sends two members to parlia- 
ment. ‘The pop. of the parl. borough, in 1851, was 
5,135. The number of electors registered in 1897, 
was 280; in 1848, 255. 

MARLBOROI 


















of Bavaria, 4 m. 

















UGH, a district in the NE part of 








South Carolina, U.S., on the Yadkin river. Area 
480 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 8,408; in 1851, 10,789. 
Irs cap. is Bennetsville—Also a township ‘in Che- 
shire co., in New Hampshire, 53 m. SW ot Concord. 
Pop. 1,027.—Also a township in Middlesex ¢04 in 
Massachusetts, 27 m. W of Boston. Pop. 2,101.— 
Also a township jartford co., in Connecticut, 16 
m. SE of Harttord, Pop. 713.—Also a township in 
Ulster co., in New York, 20 m. S$ of Kingston, 
2,523.— Also a township in Montgomery co, in 
Pennsylvania, Pop. 1,140.—Also a township in 
Stark ¢o,, in Ohio, 135 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 
1,671.—Also a township in Delaware co, in Ohio. 
Pop. 1,182. 

MARLBOROUGH, a township in the Dalhousie 
district of Upper Canada, on the Kideau canal. Pop, 
in 1842, 893. 

‘DON, a parish 5 m. E by N_ of Totness, 
Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 488; in 1841, 470, 

MARLE, a village of France, in the dep. of Aisne, 
15 m. NE of Laon, on the Cevre. Pop. 1,450. 

MARLENHEIM, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 2 m. ESE of Wasselonue, 
Pop. 2,020, 

MARLESFORD, a parish in Suffolk, 44 m. SE 
by S of Framlingham, on the river Alde. Area 1,330 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 433; in 1841, 424. 

MARLHES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Loire, cant. and 4 m. $ of Saint-Genest-Malilanx, 
Pop. 2,800. 

MARLIA, a village of the duchy of Lucca, 4m. 
NNE of the capital. 

MARLINGFORD, a parish in Norfolk, 7} m. 
W of Norwieis, on the NW bonk of the Yare, ‘Arce 
430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 174; in 1841, 195. 

MARLINNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Limburg, cant. of Lovz. Pop. 583. 

MARLINSTOWN, a parish in co. Louth, 2 m. 
SE by E of Dunleer. Area 758 acres. Pop. 178. 

MARLIVY, a village of Suvoy, 9 m, SSW of 


Saint-Julien. 
parish in Pembrokeshire, ta mW 














MARLOES, a 

of Milford. Pop. in 1831, 427; in 1841, 48 : 

W, a village in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 18 m. ENE of Rostock, on the L 
bank of the Recknitz. Pop, 800. 

MARLOW, a township in Cheshire co, in New 
Hampshire, U.S. Pop. 626. 

MARLOW, a river of Northern Australia, which 
was crossed by Dr. Leichardt in S lat. 17°; aud ys 0- 
bably falls into the gulf of Carpentaria. 

MARLOW (Gear), a borongh, town and parish, 
in the hund. of Desborough, Buckinghamshire, 18 m.5 
by E of Aylesbury, on the N bank of the Thames, 
over which an iron suspension-bridge has recently been 
erected here, and about 5 m.N of the Great West- 
ern railway at Maidenhead. Area of p, 6,640 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 4,257; in 1841, 4,480. ‘The town con- 
sists of two principal streets, crossing each other at 
the market-place, and contains some eoalananeaoeee 
a handsome town-hall. Black sitk, lace, and paper, 
are manufactured here; and in the vicinity ace sev 
eral paper-mills. ‘The parl. boundaries under the 
reforin act comprise the several parishes of Great M., 
Little M., Medmenham, and Bisham. Pop. of parl. 
borough in 1841, 6,237; in 1851, 6,523. re 
gistered in 1837, 387; in 1848, 376, 

MARLOW (Lirtix), a parish in Buckingham 
shire, 2m. NE of Great Marlow. Areu 8,390 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 7855 in 1841, 927. a 

MARLY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aisne, cant, ad 7 meat of Guise, oo the Yl 
Pop. 880, 

MARLY, or Marty-1e-Ror, a town 











-Ro1, of 
the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 5 m. N of Versaill 
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12 m. W of Paris, on the L.bank of the Seine. Pop. 
1,500. It had a magnificent castle and gardens, 
which were destroyed during the first revolution. 
About a mile distant from the town was the famons 
‘Machine de Marly, a complex wooden stracture, con~ 
structed between 1676 and 1682, by means of whieh 
the waters of the Seine were raised to a great height, 
to be conducted in aqueduets to Versailles. ‘This work 
is now effected by the action of a steam-pump, by 
which the water is raised 500 French ft., to the level 
of an aqueduct 830 toises in length. 

MARLY, or Mentextaca, a village of Switzer- 
Jand, in the cant. and 3m. S of Kriburg, on an af- 
fluent of the Sarine. Pop. 345. 

MARLY-LA-VILLE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Luzarches, 6 m. N of 
Gonnesse. Pop. 700. 

MARMAGEN, a village of Prussia. in the reg. of 
Aachen, circle of Schleiden. Pop. 470 

MARMAGNE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Cote-d’Or, which rises near Touillon, and unites 
with the Brenne, 1m. W of Montbart, after a course 
of 8 m, from NE to SW.—Also a village in the dep. 
of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. NW of Montcenis, 
ou the Meyrin. Pop. 180. 

MARMANDE, an arrondissement, canton, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne. ‘The 
arrond., comprising 140,966 hectares, and divided 
into 9 cants,, had a pop. of 108,742 in 1841.—The 
cant. comprises 15 coms.—The town, situated on the 
. bank of the Garonne, 30 m. NW of Agen, and 34 
m. SE of Bordeaux, had a pop. of 7,805 in 1841. It 
has manufactories of coarse woollens and leather, 
and carries on a brisk traffic in wine and brandy, also 
in tobaceo and leather. 

MARMANHAC, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Cautal, 8 m. NE of Aurilhac. 


Pop. 2.000, 
MAR’ . See Mansons. 
MARMAROSCH, or Mazwanos. a comitat or ad- 
ministrative province in the NE of Hungary; bound- 
ed on the N and E by Galicia and the Bukowine; on 
the S by Transylvania; and on the W by the coms. 
of » Ugots, and Beregh. Its area is 3,770 
sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 172,066, chiefly Slavonians. 
It is an extremely hilly district, being traversed in 
‘directions by the Carpathian mountains; 
there are, however, some level and pretty fertile 
tracts along the ‘Theiss, which has its rise in this 
prov. and here receives the Szapurka, the Taracz, 
the ‘Talavor, and the Nagyag. ‘The inhabitants 
chiefly subsist by their flocks of sheep, by the sale of 
forest-timber, and by the great salt-mines of Rho- 
naszek and Siget. ‘Phere are 5 towns, and 136 
villages within this prov., which is subdivided into 
the marches of Kaszo, Also-Marmaros, Fels-Marma- 
ros, Siget, and Verchovat. ‘The chief town is Siget. 
MARMELADE, a town of Huyti, in the dep. of 
Nord, 50 m, SSE of Port-de-Paix. 
_. MARMIGNAG, a town of France, in the dep. of 
‘Lot, cant, and $ m. NW of Cazals. Pop. 1,000. 
MARMIROLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. as mm. NW of Mantua. Pop, 1,100. 
(OL (Ex). a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 82m, NE of Jaen. Pop. 217. oe 
MARMOLEJO, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 30 m. NW of Jaen, near the L. bank of the Gua- 
dalgaivie, Pop. 2,000 ‘There are mineral springs 
in the vicinity. ‘ 
MARMONA, an island in the sea of Mannora, 
near its W extremity, 60 m. SW of Constantinople. 
It is abont 10 m. in length from E to W; and is gen- 
rally sterile and thinly inhabited. On its SW coast 
isay. of the same name. It was anciently noted for 
its marble-quarries, and was the Elaphouesos, Procon- 






























nesos, or Neuris of the ancients. It is a dependency of 
the sanj. of Bigah, in Anatolia —Also a village on 
the E coast of the island of Paros, in the ‘Archipela- 








go, 6 m. SSE of Naussa—Also a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the sanj. of Sarukhan, 21 m. SE of Ak- 
ssa 


r. 
MARMORA, a township in the Victoria district 
‘of Upper Canada, between the township of Madoe 
on the E, and Belmont on the W. A river of the 
same name intersects it from N to S. Pop. in 1842, 
817. _Ieis reputed to abound in rich iron ore. 
_ MARMORA, or Maraana (Sta oF), a small sea 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, lying between Eu 
rope and Asia, betwixt the parailéls of 40° 20° and 
41° 5'N, and the meridians of 26° 40 and 30° E, 
communicating with the Black sea by the straits of 
Constantinople, and with the Archipelago by the 
Dardanelles. It is 172 m, in its greatest length, 
measured K and W, to the head of the gulf of Ismid, 
and 55m, in greatest breadth.. It is the Propontis of 
the ancients; and takes its modern name from its 
principal island. Its other islands are Rabbi or Li- 
man-Pasha, Kalolimni, and the Prinikops or Prince’s 
islands. ‘The principal streams which flow into it 
are the Karasu, the Jatidji, and the Chortu, on the 
European side; and the Salataderé, the Gweinimen- 
shar, the Mukhaliieh, and the Hyla, on the Asiatic 


side. 

MARMORERA, or Marae, a village of Sw’ 
zerland, in the cant. of the Grisons, district of Al- 
bala. Pop. 156, Catholics. 

MARMORICA. the name anciently given to that 
portion of North Africa which lies between Libya on 
the E, and Cyrenaica on the W. It now forms the 
NE part of Bareah, in Tripoli. 

MARMORICE, a seaport of Asiatic Turkey, at the 
head of a bay of the same name, nearly opposite the 
island of Rhodes. ‘The town is small, but the har- 
dour is one of the finest in the world, though the en- 
trance is remarkably nai It was used asa place 
of refreshment by the British fleet employed in, con- 



































veying the expedition to —Cape M., at the 
entrance of the bay, is lat. 36° 42’, E long. 
28° 20, 

MARMOUTIER, or Mavemsoxsten, a town and 
canton of France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, srrond. 
of Saverne. Pop. of cant. comprising 25 coms., in 
1831, 18,567; in 1841, 13,.378.—The town ix 17 m. 
NW of Strasburg, on the Huselbach, at the foot of 
the Vosges. Potteries, bleaching-fields, brick-works, 
sand breweries, employ a considerable proportion of 
the pop, and an active trade is carried on in cattle, 
Pop. 2,735, 

MARMPON, a town of Upper Guinea, 12 m. NE 
of Kumassi. 

MARNAU! 












village of France, in the dep. of 
ENE of Thizy. Pop. 1,115. 
a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hante-Saone. on the r. bank of the Oignon, 18 m. 8 
of Heide. Pop. 1,150.—Also # y. in the dep. of 
Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. S of Chalons-sur- 
Saone. Pop. 600. 

MARNE, a river of France, which rises near the 
hamlet of La Marnote, in the dep. of Haute-Marne; 
intersects that dep. thronghout nearly. its whole 
length; then enters the dep. of Marne, and_ succes 
sively ‘that of Seine-et-Marne, ise, and 
Seine; and joins the Seine, on the r. bank, in the 
Jaxter dep., near Charenton-le-Pont, 4m. SE of 
Paris, after a course of 450kilom., or 280 m., chiefly 
in the direction of NW. and W. It passes Chau- 
mont, Joinville, St. Dizier, Vitry-le-Francais, Chalons, 
Epernay, Chateau-Thierry, La Fertésons-Jouarre,_ 
and Meaax. Its chief affluents, on the r., are the. 
Rognon, Omain, and Onreq; and on the ly the 
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Blaise, Colle, Somme-Sonde, and the Petit and the 
Grand Morin, It is navigable from Saint-Dizier. 
MARNE, a department in the N of France, inelud- 
ing the central part of the prov. of Champagne and 
the district of Brie, and lying between the parallels 
of 48° 28’ and 49° 33° N, It is bounded by the dep. 
of Aisne on the NW; the Ardennes on the NE; the 
Meuse on the E; by Haute-Marne on the SE; Aube 
on the 8; and Seine-et Marne on the SW. It has 
an area of 817,176 hectares. Pop. in 1841, 856,682; 
in 1851, 878,302. Its surface is an undulating plain, 
with occasional elevations, on which no summit ex- 
coeds 1,300 ft. above sea-level. The general slope is 
from SE to NW and W. The soil in the interior is 
dry, chalky, and often barren: but the frontier tracts, 
forming abont one-third of the whole, are tolerably 
fertile. About 250,000 hect. are covered with heaths 


“and wastes, much of which has been recently planted 


with the Scotch fir. The rivers which traverse it 
are the Marne, the Aisne, the Seine, the Vesle, the 
Suippe, the Great and Little Morin, the Aube, and 
the Baise. In the Eand W parts are a number of 
ponds and marshes. Wine is the great product of 
this dep.; and the most celebrated wine-districts are 
those of Reims and Epernay, which produce white 
and red Champagne. The white wines of Sillery 
are also in much repute. Tillage is not in an ad- 
vanced state; hemp and flax are raised in quantities, 
and the banks of the rivers are covered with good 
isture, on which cattle and sheep are largely reared. 
in 1889, the live stock in this dep. included 55,567 
horses, 125,002, horned cattle, and 460,900 sheep. 
This dep. has few manufactures. Its chief articles 
of manufacturing, industry are woollens, of which 
some fine qualities are made at Reims. It is divided 
into the 6 arrondissements of Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Reims or Rheims, St. Menchould, Vitry-su 
and Epernay; which in 1851 were subdivided into 
82 cantons, and 675 communes. In 1834, it sent 6 
deputies to the legislature, who were chosen by 1,992 
electors.—The dep., in ecclesiastical affairs, is under 
the superintendence of the archb. of Reims, and the 
bishop of Chalons.—The territorial revenue is esti- 
mated at 16,290,000 franes; and the number of pro- 
Prietaires fonciers at 176,402; giving a mean revenue 
‘of 92 francs to each. 

‘E, 2 small town of Denmark, in the duchy 

of Holstein, 5.m. NW of Brunsbuttel. Pop. 700. 
MARNE (Haury), a department in the NE of 
France, including the southern part of Champagne 
and Brie; lying between the parallels of 47° 35° and 
48° 40° N’; and bounded ‘by the dep of Marne on the 
NW; of Meuse on the NE; the Vosges ‘on the Es 
the dep. of Haute-Saone on the SE; Cote-d’Or on 
the S$; and Aube on the W.. Its superficial area is 
634,000 hectares. Pop. in 1841, 257,567; in 1851, 
268,398. Its surface, which is divided between the 
three basins of the Seine, the Mense, and the Rhone, 
is elevated and mountainous. About 450,000 heet 
are mountainous land. "The highest summit in the 
dep. is Mont-Aigu, alt. 1,680 ft. above sea-level. It 
is watered by the Marne, the Meuse, the Blaise, the 
Voire, the Ornain, and’ the Anjon, besides other 
streams of inferior note; and has no fewer than 80 
apiail lakes The lis temperate. Of the pro- 
luctions of the importance is wine, 
of which between 200,000 and 300,000 hhds. are 
madeannually. Corn is raised in considerable quan- 
tities, and the valleys contain pasture adapted both 
to sheep and. blacl eatile. In 1889, there. were 
jorses, 90,356 horned cattle, and 238,055 
sheep in this dep." Among other productions of the 
soil are rape-seed and fruit of various kinds. Up- 
wards of 220,000 hect. are covered with forests, from 
which an immense quantity of wood, both for build- 




































Marne, 





ing and fuel, is annually exported, and wax and 
honey are considerable exports. ‘The number of 
iron mines in the dep. in 1839 was 86; the workmen 
employed about 1,572; the quantity of iron furnished 
by them was 512,060 quintals of cast-iron, and 219,057 
of bar i ‘The industry of the dep. embraces the 
of knives and surgical instruments, 
which employs about 2,000 workmen; also various 
manufactures of cotton, linen, and woollen stuffs, 
It is divided into the 8 arrondissemonts of Chau- 
mont, Langres, and Vassy; which in 1851 were sub- 
divided into 28 cantons, and 650 communes.—The 
dep. forms the dio. of the bishop of Langres. 
MARNEFFE, a commune and village of Bele 
gium, in the prov. of Liege, cant. of Couthuin. Pop, 
805. 












MARNES, « village of France, in the dep. of 
Deux-Sevres, cant. and 6 m. NE of Airvault. Pop. 
1,300. 

MARNHAM, a parish of Notts, 5 m. ESE of 
‘Tuxford. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 850, 

MARNHULL, a parish of Dorsetshire, 6 m. 
WSW of Shafisbury. Area 4,830 acres. Pop. 
1841, 1,464. 

MARNITZ, a town of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 28 
m. SE of Schwerin. Pop. 1,400. 

MARNOCH, a parish of Banfishire, on the Deve- 
ron, about 10 m.long, by4or5m. broad. Pop. 2,601. 

MARO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. of One- 
glia, on the river Impero, 9 m. NW of Oneglia. 

MAROCCO, Morocco, or SALTANATS 
MAGHREB-EL-AKSAn fe e., ‘the Kis m of the Far- 
thest West’, a state of Barbary or Northern Africa, 
bounded on the N by the Mediterranean and the straits 
of Gibraltar; on the E by a line drawn, jing to 
treaty of 18th March, 1844, from the mouth of the 
Wad Adjerud on the Mediterranean, to the point 
where it receives the name Kis; thence up the Kis 
to Ras-el-Aiun; thence along the erest of the moun- 
tains to Dra-el-Dum; thence to Haush-Sidi-Aied; 
thence to Djeif-el-Barud; thence to Ain-Takbalet; 
and thence to Teniet-el-Sassi. Formerly the fron- 
tier of M. on the was the river Multia, which 
separates the dominions of M. from the kingdom of 
‘Tremesen or Tlemsen, now forming part of the terri- 
tory of Algiers. On the S the empire skirts with the 








ara, oF, according to some, the river Suse, for the — 


Arabs to the S of that river, though they nominally 
acknowledge the emperor of M. as their political and 
spiritual chief, pay but little attention to his man- 
dates; and on the W by the Atlantic. Malte Brun 
supposes that this state embraces a territory of 500 
or 550m. in length, and 420 m. in breadth; that is, 
& superticial extent nearly equal to the kingdom of 
Spain. Jackson estimates its length from N to 8 at 
about 600 m.; but limits its breadth from E to W to 
200 m. Stein, extending its southern boundary to 
the Sahara, estimates the total superficies at $08,542 
sqm. ‘The empire comprises four grand. divisions, 
answering to the four kingdoms into which it was” 
once distributed. ‘These, with their leading provinei 
subdivisions, are as follow: 








1—Norrnnnx Provisces, or Krxavow or Fiz. 


Chief towne, 
1. Erveet, or EL-Rif, compeising the Fasbat, Riaret, and Axle‘ 
‘Tetuan, Tangier 


2 ELGharb 
3. Beni-Hassan. Rabat, Mehedia. 


4. Temsena. 

& Shawiya, or Shavoya, 

6 Diet St Faz, ce Fea Proper. Fez, Mequines. 
‘TL—Cestrat Puovisces, or Krsapow oy Manocco. 

1 De ella azagan, Azamor. 

2 abi 

a Sedma, 

4 Haba, or Hea. 
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5, District of Marocco Proper: Marveco. 
6 Shragna, 
7. Rhauna, 

TIL—Sovrtenx Provixbes, or Kixcpo oF Ses. 
1 Suse, Suz, or Suse, Agades, Taradant, Irnut. 
2. Drala. 


8. Stuka, 

4, Wad-Nun, 

5. Guezula. 

IV.—Eastexx Province, of Krvanom ov Tarturr or Tariuect 


is prov. is chiefly composed af the valley of the Ziz, whichy 
deaculog rom the Allan ows 8 othe Sabars. 
Mountains, rivers, (e.] The general surface of 
the country rises by three great steps to the grand 
chain of mountains known by the name of Atlas, 
which runs from the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
S1°'N Jat, between that parallel and 82° N, to the 
meridian of 5° W, where it bends N, and preserves a 
N direction, between the meridians of 5° and 4° W, 
to the parallel of 34° and the head-streams of the 
Sebu.—The chief rivers are the Muluwia, the Suse, 
the Marbeya, the Rabbata, the El-Kos, the Sebu; 
the Burugreb, the Um-et-begh, and the Tensift: all 
thote; exeope the drat, have their sosroes in Monnt 
Atlas, and discharge themselves by a westerly course 
into the Atlantic. The two great rivers, the Sebu 
and the Um-er-begh, appear to divide the country 
into three great natural divisions. Among the smaller 
streams are the Guir, the Ziz, the Wad’ Draha—Thé 
principal bays on the coast arethe bay of Tangier in the 
strait of Gibraltar, and of Tetuan in the Mediterranean. 
—The capes in the Atlantic are those of Cantin and 
Blanco. Cape None—by which Cape Nun is pro- 
‘bably meant—has been enumerated among the capes 
of M.; but it is placed by the most correct maps 
farther S than any part of M. At the entrance of 
the strait of Gibraltar is Cape Spartel; and; in the 

‘Mediterranean, Cape Ceuta. 
situated in a lat. which may with pro- 
priety be denomi ‘warm, ahd though it belongs to a conti- 
hhent of which almost every part is remarkable for intense heat, 
fs by no means s0 much, ‘from these circumstances we 
tight be led to expect. ‘The Atlas chain, stretching along its SE. 
id, sereens it from those burning winds which sweep across the 
sandy desert; while the Lepage Speedy amen 
ranean on the N, and the Atlantic on the W, contribute likewise 
Ce ee ee 
n exceeting 8S" In the coldest weather, the 


se A r 
‘therm. is seldom more than 5° below the freezing point. In Ja- 








Soil and agriculture] "The soil is in general fer- 
tile; but on the W coast it is stony and light, and 
niore proper for the vine and olive than the culture 
of nny kind of grain. ‘The plains of the interior 
usually consist of a rich black loam, On the fertility 
of the soil, more than on the excellence of cultiva- 
tion, the inhabitants depend for a harvest. ‘The 
stubble is burat upon the ground; and this, together 
with the dung of the cattle occasionally turned upon 
it to graze, forms the only manure which it ever 
receives. The soil is turned np with a light plough, 
in so superficial a manner that a wooden is 
often used; nevertheless, from a mode of cultivation 
so slovenly, the inhabitants often reap 60 fold, 30 
being esteemed an indifferent crop. soil, in 
the hands of an industrious people, would be a source 
of Seer nabewacl but the oak form of 
government, which renders tty tends 
sion nur that indolent habtt of Wile wanes 
climate is generally productive. The Moors culti- 
vate only such a portion of ground as is absolutely 
necessary to vey hr immediate wants; two- 
thirds of the ie waste, equally useless to the 
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natives and to the rest of the world; and yet famine 
is occasionally felt in this country. When Beau- 
clerk visited it, in 1826, he saw, in a valley between 
finden and Salle, skulls, bones, entire skeletons, 
and half-rotten corpées, partly devoured by hyenas 
and vultures, thickly scattered on the ground,—the 
horrible effects of a recent famine in which thou- 
sands perished from hunger.—Oranges and lemons 
grow in the fields, Vines thrive well in the northern 
provinces, and if the people were industrious much 
wine might be made. Figs, melons, and water- 
melons, are abundant; but, owing to the heat of the 
Glimate, the two former deeay as soon as they are 
ripe. Near Fez and Mequinez apricots, apples, and 
pears, are grown; the prickly pear and the Barbary 
fig are everywhere plentiful. Olive-trees attain great 
Insutiance; and olive-oil might be produced in an} 
quantity, but arbitrary taxation has eaused the enl- 
ture of this tree to be neglected. ‘The S distr 
produce the arga or Rhamnis Siculus, the fruit. of 
which yields an oil used by the Moors in dressing 
their victuals, and the trees which yield gam sanda- 
rach. In the same distritts are found the palm and 
date trees; but the latter are not produced in per- 
fection except in the province of Suse. ‘The oaks of 
Mamore and Salle yicld large acorns which taste 
like chestnuts. ‘The grain chiefly cultivated is wheat. 
The country is favourable to bees, and honey and 
wax were formerly plentifal, but injudicions duties 
have caused a general neglect of the hives. No 
plant produced in M. is more generally useful to the 
inhabitants than the palin - tree; besides yieldin 
fruit of a good quality, its leaves are manufactu 
into mats, fringes, baskets, hats, bags and ropes— 
‘The dry and rocky table-lands which lie between the 
villages of the interior greatly resemble the lmdes or 
downs of Spain. They abound in scattered groves 
of cork-trees, and evergreen oaks, under whose shade 
sage, lavender, and other aromatic plants grow it 
great Iuxuriance. ‘The tall-stemmed genista, the 
different species of cistus, mignionette, stimach, broom, 
agave, and many species of euphorbium and cactus, 
adorn the windings and clefts of the rocks. The 
whole land in the empire is supposed to belong to 
the sultan; who makes grants of lands to whoever he 
thinks ‘tt but wt the ekception ‘of he, gardens 
near the towns, there is very little of the land en- 
closed, and not much of it cultivated. ‘The manur- 
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j | ing of the fields is @ thing unheard of; but at Tetuan 


the contents of the sewers are conducted to the gar- 
dens around the town, and stimulate to a wonderful 
degree the fertility of the sbil. ‘The best oranges in 
the world are grown in these gardens, but the Moors 
have not the art of packing them so as to render 
them available in the European markets. On the 
coast of Rif, hetween Tangier and Tetaan, orchillt 
weed is produced in much ahundanee, but it is infe- 
rior in quality to that brought from Angola and 








other places.—The animal species is not greatly va- 
ried. In some places of the country und 
sometimes appears covered with an ugly kind of 


grasshopper; and in other districts musquitoes aré 
exceedingly annoying; scorpions are likewise abun= 
dant, especially in old ruins.—Copper occurs in the 
neighbourhood of Santa-Cruz. Iron mines have 
been wrought in some of the S districts; bit, owing 
either to the small quantity produced, the expensé 
of working, or want of skill, the price was so high 
that it could be procured cheaper from dther coun- 
tries, althongh the importation of it is loaded with 
heavy ditties. The inhabitants preterid that gold 
as formerly found in the country. ‘The mountains 
of Atlas probably contain valuable metals and mj 
nerals. 
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Manufacture} The manufactares of this tountry are nof Fy 
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‘earpets not much inferior to those of Turkey. and matting of an 
‘elegant texture, made of the wild palm or palmetto, Moroceo lea- 
ther or cordovan,—a coarse kind of paper,—an inferior kind of 
gunpowder,—and gun-barrels of iron imported from Biseay. The 
ols and domestic utensils used throughout the empire seem, for 
‘ages, to have undergone little variation: they are clumsy and 
IL-finished; strength being reckoned the chief requisite In. thelr 
formation, ‘Their form, however. differs litle from that of similar 
‘tools In some parts of Europe. The highest branch of mechanical 
fart in M. fs the manufacture of mnakets, of which a great number 
‘aro made at Tetnan, A bar of iron fs woand spirally roand a 
‘maniiel, and welded, and as the welling operation proceeds it is, 
gralually drawn out. ‘The locks of these muskets are rare 
Jens of workmanship, expecially the screws. Thee i a 
silver, and a copper oF rather a brass coinage in BL. ‘The first is 
‘condctert entirely at Fez, but the less 

‘coined at other places. The metal is first beat ont, and then 
lipped into pieces of a roundish form, after which it is impressed 





‘There is nothing pecaliar in the method of tanning 
ovens; the yellow colour Is ven by the shell of the pome- 
gran 3 


ihe ret bythe worknans at 
nt and relate chety to the. supplye 
Ing of towns with water, which is accomplished by means € 
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Commerce.] ‘The commerce which the inhabitants 
of M. carry-on by land is mainly with Arabia, and 
with the Negro tribes to the southward. To the 
former they send woollen manufactures, leather, in 
digo, cochineal, and ostrich-feathers: and, in return, 
Teeelveldrugs ‘slks, and: maslins. ‘To-tha Neat 
nations they ‘send woollen manufactares, salt, and 
silk; and, besides a great number of slaves, receive 
in return ivory and gold. ‘The merchants travel in 
caravans to defend themselves from the wandering 


= 











tribes in the deserts: they are at the same time sub- 
jected to the danger of wild beasts, and the more 
irresistible peril of moving sands. ‘The caravans 
which travel to Arabia are attended by crowds of. 
pilgrims on their route to Mecca. ‘The ships fitted 
out from the ports of M., until recent years, were 
principally employed in capturing or pillaging the 
vessels of every power with which they hi 
positive treaty; and these prizes were formerly 50 
numerous as to furnish them with a considerable 
quantity of the foreign articles which they needed. 
‘Their ports, however, are frequently visited by ships 
belonging to the trading nations of Europe, particu 
larly by the British, About 50 merchant-vessels of 
the average burden of 150 tons annuslly visit Moga- 
dor, the chief commercial port. ‘The commerce con 
sists almost entirely of the export of gums and al- 
monds, with occasionally skins and wool. The 
imports are French and English mannfactures, as 
well as some raw materials, iron, deals, &e. A great 
deal of white loaf-sugar is also imported. ‘The an- 
nual value of the whole commerce of Mogador has 
been estimated at about 40,000,004, and about a 
third of this amount has been ioned to the 
rest of the ports of the empire. ‘The richest and 
greatest exporting countries are the extreme south, 
Suse, and Wadinun; but it is precisely here that the 
authority of the emperor is the most precarious. 
‘Tangier and Mogador are the best ports made avail- 
able, for the really best port of the empire is Santa 
Crnz, which the government of M. has now closed 
ninety years, it being too far south, and a convenient 
ition to raise the standard of revolt if necessary. 
it was, indeed, abandoned for being guilty of resist- 
ing the tyranny of the court. Speaking generally, 
about half of the commerce of this country is with 
England, a quarter of it with France, and the rest 
with all the world. Corn is occasionally exported. 
‘Tea—of which great quantities are consumed in this 
portion of Barbary—and sugar, are imported from 
Gibraltar to Spain, and other kinds of provisions and 
fruits from Tangier and Tetuan. ‘The foreign com- 
merce of the empire of M. is thus classed for the 
‘years indicated: 








Imports. Export 
1834, = £387,000 | 1834, Ebon 
1s, ‘304.300 | 1835, saaaio 
1836, 528:300 | 1836, 513,160 
ian Seon [tem 7. ato 
roe hes 380,880 | 1839, : 480,200 

‘These figures must not, however, be taken as re- 


presenting the whole of the foreign trde carried on 
y M. For an extensive contraband trade is actively 
carried on along the coasts of the Barbaresque states, 
and particularly on those of M. Although but few 
vessels arrive at any of the ports of M. direct from 
England, and those principally at Mogador, still the 
trade with Gibraltar is very great, many of the Moors 
have agents in the Rock, and searcely a day passes 
that does not bring some Moorish merchants; in 
fact, Gibraltar is the grand mart whence M. receives 


her supply of British manufactares. As something 
to guide us, let us suppose the pop. of M. to amount 
only to 8,000,000, and that each spends no 


more than 1 dollat per ann. in the purchase of Euro- 
pean manufactures, and we have at once the sum of 
§,000,000 d. per ann. It is notorions that the con- 
traband of ‘Tangier and Tetuan, and the N coast gen- 
erally, nearly trebles the legal SM AP on 
through the custom-house. It is, therefore, next to 
hopels to aie at any Jas nount of the annual 
imports or exports. So far as the import of British 
produce and manufactures, whether 

regular or clandestine traffic, enters into 
tums, and the general consumption of the 
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it may be observed that but a portion of it i8 effected 

direct from this country. trade appears to be 

mostly caried on through the Hndireet channels of 

Gibraltar and Malta, although the direct portion of 

it is decisively on the increase. ‘The movement of 

navigation in the pots of M. for 188%, according to 
8 





the custom-house of that country, is thns ex- 
emplified: : 
Vessclsinwants, “Vessels ontwards. 

Great Britain, 253 = 13,664 tons. 306 = 15,945 tons. 
France, . 7 327 32 «4.070 
a 1,300 2B 237 
SP at nm “oa = 39 Lomo 
inited States, a 600 ‘ ‘827 
Other countries, . 2 220 6 560 
‘Total, « ‘872 20,003 456 THE 


‘The total foreign commerce of M., according to the 
‘customs returns of legitimate trade, amounted, as 
before stated, for the year— 
1839—Imports to. 
Exports, 
Total, 1,061,240 


Upwandd of three-fourths of which corresponds to 
tite direet trade with Great Britain, as thus: 


Imports from England, + £460.960 
Exportsto, = 6560 
Tota, ‘S70 


‘The principal articles of general commerce may be 
thus enumerated: 





Iuronts, 
Tissues of cotton, cotton yarn inclusive, 





‘Bark for tanning, ground and unground, 

‘Specie and bullion, . . 

All merchants who trade 
nual, and others triennial presents to the emperor, 

well ag innumerable presents to the governors of 
provs. ‘This indemnifies the emperor for his lending 
money and giving credit without interest. This is 
repeated every three or four years. ‘The emperor is, 
rarely influenced by political motives in his commer- 
tial relations or in dispensing eredit. Like all Afr 
can and Asiatic princes, he has established many 
monopolies, some of which he has reserved for him- 
self, us those of tobacco, sulphur, and cochineal. 
Upon the sale of these it is said he gains cent. per 
cent. The following are the monopolies which the 
‘emperor sells, either to his own or to native 
or foreign merchants: 


1. Leeches.—This is one of the newest made and 
to" aboat S000 dalacy. "The 








the are rand 
cd by steam to ‘and by sailing vessels to South Amer- 
‘ea, and many other parts. 

‘2. Was.—This monopoly is confined tothe markets 





OF his trickery’ head 

‘5. Milt or small seed.—This monopoly at Tangier ix wold for 00 
4. "The price varies in other places accordlug to the locality of 
ae 

6 Even the cattle 


from Tetuan, Tangier, and 
EL-Araish, for the garrison of Gibraltar, is a monopoly. Tt 
‘amounted in 1549 to 7,500 d._It is supposed, however, that somo 
3,000 or 4,000 head of eattle are annually exported from Mf. 
‘The Gibraltar comm! 


Pe: 


import duty of 2x. 9d. the 1,000; fy ocheitiawaloey 
ut 000; Wax pays M 
bark pays very wnall duty; and ef ‘1d. the quint 
Independently of these monopolies, exercised hy 
the emperor himself, or sold by auction to native or 
foreign merchants, there are exports ofa merebandlse 
of a special character, and requiring a special permis~ 
ion for exportation, as grain and. beasts of burden, 
and, if we ure permitted, we may add Jews and Jew= 
esses. No male Jew or child can leave the ports of M. 
without paying 4 dollars; a Jewess must pay 100 d. 
‘This excessive impost on the women is to keep them 
in M. as a pledge for the return of their husbands, 
brothers, and fathers! Besides the payment of a 
fal impost of exportation, wool pays a duty of 3 
per quintal, and 2 Ibs. of powder when dirty, and 
double this when washed. A bullock pays an ex- 
port duty of 10 d. per head; a sheep 1 d.; bullocks’ 
skins 3d. per quintal; sheeps’ skins 8 d. the 
hundred; goat skins 3 d. per quintal. Of grain, 
wheat pays an export duty of } of a d. per fa- 
nega, or about a quintal. Barley is not exported, 
there being scarcely enough for home-consumption. 
Horses are exported only in small numbers. When 
a horse is exported it pays 60d, amnle 40d., and 
an ass 5 d. Mules are usnally much dearer than 
horses in M. Camels are rarely exported, and have} 
no fixed impost. There are several exports which 
are not monopolies. ‘These are principally exports 
from the S, from Snse and Wadnun. Ostrich fea- { 
thers, of three qualities, pay for the first $d. per Ib. j 
the second 1} 4; and the third of ad. Tvory pays | 
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an export duty of 10 per cent. on its value. Both ivory 
and outich feathers have lost mack of their eommer- 
cial importance during late years; but there are still 
feather merchants at Mogador who are in communi- 
cation with all the districts of the Desert where the 
ied is found. Gum arabic pays 2 d. per quintal ex- 
port duty, and gum sandarach 10 per cent. on its 
value. ‘The inferior qualities of all Barbary produce 
are shipped to Marseilles. Almonds, both sweet and 
bitter, in the shell, pay 3 d. per quintal. Red wool- 
Jen sashes are exported at 5 d. per dozen. The 
Spaniards consume a great quantity of them. Tan- 
ned skins, especially the red, are exported. at 10 per 
cent. of their value. Slippers pay 1 d. per cent; 
these are exported in great numbers to the Levant 
by the pilgrims. ‘The vessels which bring the pil- 
grims back to M., return Jaden with these and other 
Moorish manufactares. Dried are exported, 
especially into Spain, per qui eh 
flour, which is exported to ere 1} 4. per 
fanega. Dates pay 5 d. pet quintal. Fowls pay 2 
a. per dozen; eggs 2 d. per 1,000. Oranges and 
Jemons 1 d. the 1,000 om exportation. Gold-dust is 
sometimes ex 

‘Population.| ‘The accounts which have been given 
of the pop. of the Barbary states are much at vari 
‘ance with each other. Jackson states the pop. of, 
‘at 14,886,600 souls, while Chenier and Haest 
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the empire does not contain above 6,000,000, and 
Balbi reckons it at only 4,500,000; others have esti- 
{mated it so low as 2,000,000. According to the esti- 
mate of Count Graberg-di-Hemsé, founded on reports 
received from persons who had long resided in the 
country, and verified by his own observation, the 
distribution of the pop. in the different divisions of 
the empire should be as follows:— 


Inhabitants q. leagues. 
Fe, 3,200,000 9.853 
3,600,000 5709 
Taflet and Sigeimessa, 700,000 se 
mand 1,000,000 5633 
Total, 8,500,000 379 


Which gives 349 individuals to the square league.— 
towns are stated to be neither numerous nor 
populous, Maroceo containing only 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, Mequinez 56,000, and Fas or Fez 88,000. There 
are three other towns, with from 20,000 to 30,000inha~ 
bitants; two from 15,000 to 20,000; five from 10,000 
to 15,000, and six from 5,000 to 10,000. ‘The fol- 
Jowing isthe ethnographieal distribution of the 








ple of this empire, as regards their origin, their lan- 
guage, and their manners, ling to the state- 
‘ment of M. Griiberg:— 
Berebbers and Taaricks, 000 
Amoaaieghs {Sscoochs or Shiloh” 1.450.000 
foors, and mixed Arabs, 350,000 
Bednin, and other pure Arabs, 740000 
Kezroes of Sadat, Mandingoes, 4c. Tan)o09 
uropeans, {Rinerules ss 200 
Total, 8,500,000 


‘The Berebbers live upon the produce of their flocks, 
dwelling in tents and caverns; few are really subject 
to the emperor. The second tribe cultivate the soil, 
and manufacture varions articles for European con- 
sumption, and dwell in towns and villages. The 
Arabs derive importance from their great wealth, 
and fill the highest offices in the state; their charac- 
ter is bad in every respect. The Beduins lead a 
wandering life. The Jews are universally confined 
to certain districts; they reside mostly in sea-ports, 
are employed in commerce, as artisans and inter. 
preter: through them all intercourse with foreigners 
carried on. ‘The Negroes are generally slaves; but 
the sultan’s guard, amounting to 12,000 men, is said to 
be mainly composed of Negroes. The only Christians 
inM. are foreigners; consisting of the consuls of foreign 
} States, merchants, artisans, and their servants. There 
{has been no instanee of a Christian slave for twenty 
years: Christian slaves become free on entering the 
dominions of M., by a spontaneous act of the late 
emperor. Renegades are of two classes, viz. J’bzi, 
who have renounced the Christian faith, and Aslam 
who have abandoned that of the Jews.” Of the for- 
mer, which is composed of French, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese, the number is small, and daily diminishing; 
but the second is on the increase. ‘The Christian 
renegades belonged to almost every nation in Europe, 
except the Swiss, Danes, and Prussians. ‘They weed 
to be placed in the highest offices in the state; but 
sinee the tragical fate of Antonio Piloti, an Italian, 
who in the year 1825 had the appointment of admi- 
ral-in-chief and commandant of artillery under the 
‘name of Achmed Ben-Steernan, no renegade is likely 
to fill in future any office of importance in M. 
Government, fc.] ‘The emperor of M. is possessed’ 
of absolute power, and occasionally exerts it in acts 
of the most despotic cruelty. He is the most despotie 
os all iG eee the maker, interpreter, and 
unfrequent executioner of his own laws. 
Yet his power is far from being implicitly obeyed 
\ throughout the nominal bounds of his authority. In 
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the N, the Riff, a very fruitful prov., and covering 
nearly the whole of the Mediterranean coast, has 
little affection for the sultan, and will at any time 
set his authority at defiance. In the S, Suse and 
Wadi-Nun are quasi independent, particularly the 
latter prov., which is under the government of the 
celebrated sheikh Baruk. When Davidson 

to penetrate the desert in his projected 4 
to Timbuetu, the sultan candidly acknowledged that 
he had no real authority beyond Agadex or Santa- 
Cruz, on the frontiers of Suse and Wadi-Nun. The 
Berber tribes of the mountains exercise a very inde- 
pendent government, and often successfully dispute 
with the sultan the payment of the tenths. ‘The 
very provs. which are in and about the heart of the 
empire, like Hhala and Shedma, respect so little the 
authority of the sultan, that they engage with one 
another in civil wars when it suits them, without re- 
ferring their matters of grievance to the imperial 
decisions. Fez Jc tharonehly disaffected prov., and 
was full of the partisans of Abd-el-Kader. ‘Thereare, 
besides, several marabouts in different parts of the 
empire, who exercise politico -religious authority, 
and divide power with their imperial master. ‘Tho 
emperor assumes the title of “Most glorious, mighty, {| 
and noble emperor of Afric, king of Fez and Ma- 
rocco, Tafilet, Suse, Darha, and all the Algarbe, and 
its territories in Afri d sherif of the great pro- 
phet Mahomet,’ & ¢ officers of his government 
are muftis and cadis, who have the superintendence 
of civil and religious affairs; and governors and 
other inferior officers, who have the superintendence 
of military anc state affairs. Both classes are eqnally 
under the influence of the monarch, but are equally 
oppressive and avaricious; and both use the same {| 
arbitrary methods to support their influence at court. 

Revenne.| In a work by Don Serafin Calderon, 
giving a considerable amount of statistical informa- 
tion relative to the empire of M., which has lately 
appeared in Madrid, the annual revenues of the em- 
pire are stated to amount to 2,000,000 piastres, and 
the expenses not to exceed 990,000 piastres. This 
excess of more than 1,000,000 pinstres goes to swell 
the amount of treasure deposited in Moqiaes or, as 
it is otherwise called, Meitut-Mel, that is, ‘the 
House of treasure.’ This fund is stated to belong 
rather to the emperor himself than to the public 
money. 

Military and Marine force.) ‘The number of land 
forces belonging to the emperor is stated to consist 
of 12,000. Negro mercenaries, together with 12,000 
‘Moors, who are chiefly cavalry, and a body of Moorish 
and Arab militia. Ofthese, about 10,000 are retained 
near the emperor's person as a guard; the rest are 
distributed in different parts of the empire, under 
various military officers. They receive a small pay 
from the emperor, but subsist chiefly by plunder. 
‘They are distinguished by their arms, which consist 
of @ sabre, a long-barrelled musket, a small box to 
contain shot, and a powder-horn. ‘They know no- 
thing of discipline; and consequently would be op- 
posed in vain to troops skilled in military evolutions 
and accustomed to subordination. "The Negro troops 
have attained much influence in the government,— 
an influence which has sometimes been exerted in 
the destraction of that power which it was hired to 
support. Mulay Ishmael first gave them their con- 

juence in the state. Their number at one time 
under him is said to have amounted to 100,000. All! 
rise from the ranks of the infantry, and many of 
them attain to important sit Thus the same | 
man, it has been observed, who if kidnapped at his 
parent’s door and it westward, would hatdle 
the hoe—if sold in a northerly direction, may 
ra 
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to wield the baton of command, and by his 
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be considered the pillar of a state! 
straggle with France, the forces of the emperor 
brought into the field were estimated by the French 
at 30,000 horse and 10,000 foot—The fleet belong- 
ing to the emperor of M. is reported to consist of 3 
small frigates, a few zebecs, and upwards of 20row. 
leys. An admiral is appointed to the command of 
the whole; but they are seldom collected together, 
being generally engaged in piratical enterprises in 
i je number of seamen has been 


In the recent 





different parts, 
computed at 1,500. 
‘ducation and religion.) The whole course of edu- 


cation in M. consists in learning to read and repeat 
the Koran; and the different degrees of attainment 
are marked by the different number of texts which 
individaals have been taught to repeat. ‘Those who 
are intended for the charch continue at school till 
they have imprinted on their memory the whole or 
nearly the whole of the Koran; and then issue forth 
fully qualified to be the instructors of their eountry- 
men. At Fea, instruction is sometimes extended to 
8 general knowledge of the religion and laws of the 
country, but literary attainments are neither known 
nor valuied.—The mosques consist of a square court, 
with a fountain in the middle, and surrounded with 
jinzzas, which are carpeted for the purpose of kneel- 
and offering up the accustomed prayers. A pul- 
pit stands fronting the east, from which a priest at 
partenlar times harangues the people. At certain 
jours a flag is hoisted on a flag-staff with which the 
square steeple is furnished; and the talbe or priest, 

ascending, calls the people to prayers. 
History.] Maroceo, comprising a small portion of Mauritaxia 
‘and all Mauritania Tingitana, was, together with the 





ee 


Fea and Mi ‘bat made ho effort to re-establish the great 
eampite of Mogireb, ‘Theis power was overthrown by the Oatazi, 


‘ton's Notice of the empire of M. in the Geog. Journal, vol. i.— 
Davidson's African Journal. Loud. 4to., 1839.—Description Geo- 
deempie du Maroc. Par Emad Rena. Para, 1840. 

7h orto lt a Lond, 1850. 2 vols 8va— 
‘Manocco, Marraxen, or Makaxoverta, the ea 








pital of the above empire, situated in a valley upon 
the N side of Mount Atlas, near the 1. bank of the 
‘Tensift, in the centre of a vast plain 25 m. wide, and 
about 1,500 ft. above sea-level, covered to the N of the 
city with olive and date-trees. ‘To the r. of the city 
as it were, from out the dead flat, a mountain, 

in the centre of which is a deep indentation or valley 
resembling the crater of an exhausted volcano. ‘To 
the E and W, the plain is unbounded; but on the S 
Hiss toa height of 11,000, that stupendous moun 
tain-range, the Atlas, seeming to mock the efforts of 
man to pass it, and dividing the mind of the be- 
holder between the thoughts of his own insign 
cance and the sublime grandeur of his Creator.’ 
‘The city is fortifed in the ancient syle with a strongly 
built machicolated wall, 30 ft. high, flanked wit 
square towers every 50 paces, and surrounded with 
a ditch of considerable breadth and depth. ‘The 
whole is nearly 6 m. in cireuit, and is entered by 11 
strong double gates. ‘The palace is of greater exteut 
than magnificence. ‘There are 19 mosques within the 
city, and 3 endrases or colleges, but thelr architee- 
ture has nothing remarkable. Several of the foun- 
tains bear traces of delicate sculpture. The Jews 
inhabit a separate quarter of the city, which is cut 
off by a wall, of which the gates are shut at night. 
‘The houses are usually of one story, with a flat roof; 
the best houses are generally placed in gardens, 
vebich gives them a pleasing apperanee; but the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and in some cases con- 
nected across by arches and gates. Water is brought 
into the city from a considerable distance, by means 
of pipes. ‘Two weekly fairs are held for the sale of 
cattle; and three markets each day, in different parts 
of the city, for the sale of various articles. ‘The 
castle is large, but ruinous. ‘The plague of M. is 
rats, As soon as the lights are extinguished in the 
evening, the whole houses are alive with this abo- 
minable vermin. The city of M. is generally sup- 
posed to contain 30,000 inhabitants; this is Ali Bey’s 
estimate; Captain Washington estimates it at 80,000; 
and Jackson has assigned to it 270,000! ‘The ba- 
zaar is a long range of| or rather stalls, covered 
in from the weather, and divided into compartments, 
in which are sold silk scaris, shawls, and handker- 
chiefs, from Fea; sulhams, haicks, and carpets, from 
Ducaila; cloth, linen, hardware, tea, and sugar, from 
London; almonds, raisins, henna, and al-kohol, from 
Suse; corn, caravances, and beans, from Shragna; 
dates from Tafilet; and boots, slippers, saddles, course 
pottery, mats, and other articles of domestic manu- 
facture.—Extensive underground aqueduets surround 
the town, some 10 or 12 ft. deep, but chiefly in ruins. 
‘There are several large cemeteries outside the walls; 
one to the E of the city is 100 acres in extent. ‘The 
sultan has 3 large gurdens, of about 15 acres in ex- 
tent, within the city; aud 2 of about 20 acres each 2 
m. distant from the walls. — Captain Washin, 
fixes the position of the SW angle of the city in N 
lat. 81° 37, W long. 7° $6"; and estimates the eleva- 
tion at 1,450 ft. above sea-level. 

MAROLLE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Eyne. Pop. 309. 

MAROLLES-LES-BRAUX, # town ‘of France, 
in the dep. of Sarthe, 8 m. S by W of Mamers. 
Pop. 2,180. 

MAROMME, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-Inferieure, 3 m. NW of Rouen. Pop, 2,139. 

MARONDA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 











































and 12 m. NE of. N lat. 26° 43°. 
MARONE, a of Austrian Lomb: in 
the prov. and 15. of Brescia, on the E bank 


of Lake Iseo. Pop. 900. : 
MARONI, or Marowins, a river of S, Americiyp 
which forms the boundary betwixt Dutch and Fregeh 
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Guayana, It descends from the Serrania-de-Ta- 
mucuraque, and flows in a prevailingly N course of 
about 320 m. to the Atlantic. Its chief affluents are 
the Rio i on the 1.; and the Rio-Siburique 
i ‘on the r. In the lower part of its 
crowded with islets, rocks, and quick- 
sands; and i 40 shallow at high-water mark 
is unuavigable by auy vessel of burden. 
NITES, a tribe of chiefly inhabiting the branches 
ef'sount Lab, inthe $y o s pa of Fpo 











beauty; among others, the palace of Count Teleki, 
with. rary of 80,000 vols. which is open to the 
public, ‘The ‘number of inhabitants 
of whom the majority are Calvinists. A consider: 
able proportion follow mechanical employments; 
but there are no large manufactories. ‘This town is 
now the seat of the college belonging to the Calvine 
ists founded originally at Weissenburg, and has also 
a Catholic gymnasium and seminary. The Protest. 
ant college has about 800, the Ronian Catholic 300, 
students. ‘The town is also the seat of the highost 
legal tribunal in Transylvania, called the Royal table. 
MAROTH, or ARaxvos-Manorn, a town of Hun- 
gary, in the com. of Bars, on the Zitwa, 16m. B by 
N of Neutra. Pop. 1,800. It has woollen manufite- 





= 








tures. 

MAROUSI, a pleasantly situated village of Greece, 
forming one of the best summer-retreats in the viei- 
uty of Athens, from which it i distant 6 m. NE. 


MARON tribe of Caffraria, in about 8 lat. 
25%, whose 





UTZIS, a Bechuana 
cit town fs Kurrichane, 

MAROWINE. See Manoxt. 

MARPACH, or Marnact, a town of Germany, 


part | in Wartemberg, at the confluence of the Neckat 





MAROS, a Datch settlement in the island of 
Celebes, the chief 
Fort Rotterdam, in S lat. 4° 51’. 

MAROS, or 1, @ large river of the Austrian 
states, which rises on Mount Magos, on the Carpa- 
thian mountains; crosses ‘Transylvania, in w direc 
tion nearly SW and W; enters Hungary proper, and 
forms the N boundary of the Banat all the way to 
the ‘Theiss, into which it falls, on the 1. bank, oppo: 
site to lin, after a course of 350 m.. in w 
passes Neumarkt, Karlsburz, and Q-Arad. Its prin- 
Sipal allluents are the Girgeoy, the Nyarad, the 

iilenbach, the Strele, and the Czerna, on the L; 
and the Luzz and the Aranyos on the r. It becomes 
navigable at Karisburg. ‘The M. passes through a 
country rich in ores; and seems to form, in a re- 
markable manner, a line of separation between the 














several metals. On the r. bank there are mines of 
gold and of silver: on the 1. of iron, lead, and copper. 
MAROS, or Maroson, or Necmarkr, a central 





Ss, 

district of ‘Transylvania, in the land of the Szeklers, 
Jying on both sides of the Maros, to the NE of the 
counties of Thorda and Kukullo, Its area is esti- 
mated at 550 sq.m. Its pop. is about 60,000, of 
whom a third are Wallachians. ‘The chief town is 
Maros-Vasurhely. It is subdivided into the jarus or 
marehes of Abod, Galfalva, Jobbagy-Falva, Kal, Me- 
z0-Band, Samson, Selly, and Szovath. 

MAROS (Gross), a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Honth, marche of Ipoly, 9 m. E of Gran. 

MAROSTICA, a fortitied town of Austrian Italy, 
in the prov. of Vicenza, 11m. NE of Vicenza, at the 
foot of Monte-Rovereo. Pop. 8,000. Straw hats are 
extensively made here, 

MAROS-UJVAR, a village of Transylvania, in 
the com. of Lower Weissenburg, 26 m. NNW of 
Karlsburg, on the J. bank of the Maros, celebrated 
for its sait-mines, which form three vast subterranean 
chambers, and produce annually 600,000 centners, 
which are delivered at the pit's mouth for about 24 
kreutzers = 10d., and sold in Transylvania at 7s. 
the centner. It is a royal monopoly. _ 

OS -VA'SA’RHELY, or Szexety-Vasan- 
Rucy, or Neumanst, a considerable town of ‘Tran- 
sylvania, the capital of the district of Maros. It is 
agreeably situated on the Maros, 32 m. NE of Karls- 
burg; and is divided into two parts,—the one on an 
eminence and surrounded with walls,—the other in 
a plain and open. It is composed of wide streets 
and small houses; but has several buildings of great 








and the Murr, 11 m. N by E of Stutgard, 
MARPLE, a township in the parish of Stockport, 
in Cheshire, near the river Eltherow, 4} m. ESE of 
Stockport.. Pop. 3,462. 
MARPLE, a township of Delaware co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.” Pop. 649. 
MARQUAIN, a canton and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Hainault, cant. of Tournay. Pop. 1,156. 
MARQUAIS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Dordogne, Am. NW of Sarlat. Bop. 1200. af 
MARQUE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Gironde, cant. and 6 m, NE of Castellan-de- 
Medoe. Pop. 800. 
MARQUESADO (Viiza-pet), an Indian town 
‘of Mexico. 48 leagues SE of Mexico, in N lat. 18° 2. 
MARQUESAS, Manquis or Mexpoza’s Is- 
Laxps, or Muxpaxa Istanps, a cluster of islands 
in the 8. Pacific, extending in a NW and SE di- 
rection 200 m., between the of 8° and 
11° W, of which 4 of the SE portion’ were discor= 
ered by Mendana, a Spanish navigator, in 159: 
who named them Marquesas de Mendoga, in hon- 
our of Mendoca, then viceroy of Peru, who had 
despatched him on the voyage. Cook touched at 
these islands in 1776, and they have been since visit- 
ed by several navigators. ‘They are 13 in number. 
‘The five islands of greatest importance have been 
distinguished by the uames La Magdalena or Fa- 
touiva, San Pedro or Metane, La Dominica or Ohi- 
yoa, Santa Christina or Tahuata, and Hood island. 
‘These islands, viewed from the sca, have a bold and 
in some parts a rugged aspect. The land is high, 
and the shores present hollow rocks, the black, 
spongy, and hard stones of which indicate a voleani¢ 
origin. Each island is traversed lengthwise by rocky 
mountains, which in the larger one rise to 2,000 or 
48,000 ft.; and from this ridge lateral spurs extend to 
the sea-shore, dividing the lowland into valleys, which 
are fertile, picturesque, and copiously watered. ‘Theit 
consts are generally rocky, abrupt, and. aur-beaten, f 
Noukahivah, in the northern Ip, is decidedly of 
volcanic origin, and of rich toll; and is represented 
to be the only island in the group which 
“anything like a harbour or anchi ” The level 
dlistriets yield in abundance the break fruit, bananes, 
plantains, cocoa-nuts, and the paper mulberry, with 
many other trees and shrubs common within the 
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versally described as exhibiting great elegance and 
symmetry of form. ‘Their sorcerers baye great in- 
fluence over them, and have hitherto frustrated the 
labours of Christian missionaries in the islands. 
Krusenstern states the pop. of the entire claster to 
be about 40,000, of whom 18,000 are assigned to 
Nonkabiva.—This “worthless cluster” of islands has 
lately been taken possession of by the French gov- 
erumient. Lying at the E extremity of the Polyne- 
sian Cyclades ther possession is of importance to 
any European nation having trade with the coasts of 
Asia, more especially after the isthmus of Panama 
‘shall have been up. 

MARQUETTE, a river of North America, which 
flows into the B' side of Lake Michigan, after a 
course of 70m. at & point 50 m. N of Grand river, 
in N lat. 48° 35/—Also a county in the N 
the settled portion of Wisconsin, U. S. 
by Fox river. Area 870 sq.m. "Pop. 
in 1851, 8,642.—Its cap, of the same name, is situ- 
ated on the S side of Neenah river. 

MARQUILLIES, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, cant. and 3 m. NE of La Bassée. Pop. 











Biscay, 15 m. E of Bilbao, on an affluent of the On- 
darrao. Pop. 1,132. thas remains of ancient walls, 

MARQUINEZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. aud 
12 m. SSE of Vittoria. Pop. 25 

MARQUION, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, 15 m. ESE of Airas, near the Gache. 

MARQUIS (Care), a cape on the N coast of the 
island of St. Lucia, in N lat. 13° 51 

MARQUIS (Gran), a village om the E side of 
the island of Grenada. 

MARQUIS ISLANDS, a cluster of: 
in the Florida stream, in N lat. 24° 
82° 30. 




















MARQUISE, town of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, 6 m. NNE of Boulogne. Pop. 1,952. 

MARR. See Mar. 

MARR, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. 
NW of Doneaster. Arex 2,140 acres. Pop. 206. 

MARRABU, a considerable town of Bambarra, 
in Central Africa, on the 1, bank of the upper part 
of the Niger, 120 m. SW of Sego. It has an active 

in salt by the river. 

MARRADI, a village of Tuscany, in the prov. 
and 28 m. NE of Florence. Pop. 1,800. 

RAL, a town of Syria, anciently ealled Arra 
Maronias, situated in 2 mountainous district, 43 m. 
SE. of Aleppa-—Also a town of Syria, in the pash. 
and 28 m. NE of Damascus. 

MARRAY, a town of France, in the dep. of Indre- 
et-Loire, 11 i 


iN of Tours, Pop. 1,05 
(CK, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
6} m. WSW of Richmond. Area 5,560 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 659; in 1841, G48. 
RRIKA (Care), a cape on the S coast of the 
‘N lat. 18° 207 











Af of Omaay “ 

MARRIONA, a bay of the island of Antigua, 2 
‘m. § of Willoughby-bay. 

MARS, a in Ribb co., in Alabama, U. S., 
24m. SE of ‘Also village in Posey 


04 in aoreaere com 
MARSA (Er), a little coast-village of Tunis, 10 
m, NNE of ‘Tunis, on the SW declivity of the hill 
of Sidi-Bu-Said. It contains many good houses, to 
which the Moors resort in summer for sea-bathing. 
MARSAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Puy- 
de-Dome, 6 m. S of Ambert. "Pop. 300. Tt has 


of 


Also a of France. in the dep. of Tarn, cant. 
and 7m. Wof Alby, on the Tarn. Pop. 500.—Also 
village in the dep. of Dordogne, cant. and $m. W 


1,050. 
MARQUINA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of | 


of Periguenx.—Also a village in the dep, of Loire- 
Inferieure, cant. and 7 m. ESE of Guémeénée-Penfas. 
Pop. 1.200, 

| MARSAGLIA, or Marsatune, a small town of 

| Piedmont, between Pignerol and ‘Turin, 6m, NK of 
Mondovi. Pop. 1,050. Here the duke of Savoy 

| was defeated and made prisoner by the French gen 
eral Catinat, in 1698. 

MARS-AGOLERTE, a port of Algeria, inthe 
prov. of Masearah, 9 m, SW of Tenez. 

MARSAL, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Meurthe, on a’ marshy plain, on ‘the Seille, 17 m, 
NE of Nancy. It was formerly pretty strongly for- 
tified, and sustained a disastrous boinbardment in 
1815. 

MARSALA, a town of Sicily, in the Val-di-Maz- 
zara, at the W extremity of thie island, 16m. SSW 
of Trapani, on Cape Boco, or the promontory of 








3 | Lilyboum, in N lat. 37° 47’ 35”, supposed to oceapy 


the site of the ancient town of that name, though 
no traces of it exist. It is well-built, and is divided 
into two parts by a spacious street called the Cas- 
saro. It is surrounded with a wall and dry ditch, 
flanked by i mands a noble 
sea-view, islands of Mare- 
timo, Levanzo, and Favignano; but the environs are 
dreary from the stony uature of the soil, and the 
want of trees. ‘There was formerly a good harbour 
here, which was destroyed in 1562, to prevent its 
affording shelter to the ‘Turkish galleys. A new port 
of small dimensions was formed about 1 m. to the 
S of the old one. It has a pop. of 22,000; and ex- 
ports cattle, wine, oil, wheat, and barilla, Its annual 
export of wine is now estimated at 20,000 pipes. 
‘The wine is produced from a mixture of white and 
black grapes, and is not considered fit for exporta- 
tion until 3 or 4 years old. It first came into repute 
in 1802, when it was supplied to the British fleet. 

MARSALQUIVIR, or Mers-er-Kentz, a small 
sea-port of Algeria, in the arrond. and 3m. S by W 
of Oran. It was founded in the 16th cent. In De- 
cember 1830 it was taken ion of by the French. 
‘The village, built in a kind of amphitheatre on the 
slope of the Ramerah, had a pop. of 996 in 1848, 
‘There is a hot spring in the vicinity. 

MARSANNE, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of La Drome, 21 m. 8 of Valence. ‘The 
cant., comprising 14 com. had a pop. of 10,01 
1841-—The town is an old place, with narrow dif 
cult streets, conducting some trade in wine and silk. 
Pop. 1,879. 

[ARSA-SUZA. a 
Barca, 9 m. of 
ancient Cyrene. 

MARSBERG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, circle of Briton, on the 1. bank of the 
Diemel, 83 m. E of Arnsberg. Pop. 3448. 

MARS’ BLUFF, a village of Marion district, in 

i 122 m. E of Columbia, 
village of Prussia, in the reg. 


sp. Pop. 143. 
lage of Bobemid, in the 
circle and 32 m. N of Kéniggratz, on the 1. bank of 
the Aupa. Pop. 1.300. in 
MARSCHOWITZ, a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 80 m. SE of Beraun, Pop. 355. 
MARSCHWITZ, a village of Prussia, in 
of Breslau, circle of Neumarkt. Pop. 324. 
v. in the same reg., cirele of Oblan. Po 
MARSCIANO, a town of the Papal stutes, 































ort of Tripoli, on the coast of 
rin. It was the port of the 


















in the 


deleg. and 12m, S of Perugia, on the Nestore. Pop. 

MARSDEN, a chapelry in the parishes of Ald- 
amondbury and’ Huddersfield, in the W. R. of Yorks 
shire, 7 m. SW by W of Huddersield. Pop. in 1901)- 





tmanufactares of linen, lace, ribbons, and heather.— | 2,400. 
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1,958; in 1841, 2,403, chiefly employed in cotton and 
woollen factories. The Leeds and Liverpool rail- 
way has a station here 283 m. from Leeds, and 20 
m, from Manchester. 

MARSDEN (Care), a promontory on the W 
coust of Admiralty island, at the entrance of Chat- 
ham strait, in N lat, 58°10 W long. 134° 44. 

MARSDEN (Grear and Lire), two townships 
in the p. of Whalley in Lancashire, $ m. SW of 
Colne. Pop. of Great M. 1,987; of Little M. 3,171. 

MARSDEN (Port), the northernmost point of 
Kangaroo island, in South Australia. 

MARS-DIEP, a channel on the NW coast of 
Holland, separating the island of Texel from the 
main, and forming the principal entrance from the 
‘W into the Zuyder-Zee. ° 

MARS-D'OUTILLE’ (Sarsr), a commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. of 
Ecommoy, 18 m. SE of Le Mans. Pop. 2.046. 

MARSEILLAN, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Herault, at the confinence of the Ké 
rain and Arbonval, 16m. E of Beziers, on the Etang- 
de-Thas, on which it has a small port for coasting 
‘Yessels and canal barges. Pop. in 1841, 8,504, chiefly 
fishers and salt-makers. 

M. LE, 0 town of France, in the dep. of 
Oise, in a fine valley on the Petit-Therain, 12 m. 
NNW of Beauvais. Pop. 700. 

MARSEILLES [in Frexcu Marseille; rat. 
Massiglia; Srax. Marsella}, a large and commercial 
city in the Sof France, the cap. of the dep. of Boucbes- 
du-Rhone, situated on the Mediterranean, on the E 
coast of the gulf of Lion, in N lat. 48° 17'8", E long. 
5° 222%, 30 m. WNW of Tonlon, 170 m. ESE of 
Lyon, and 420 m. SSE of Paris. ‘The city, with its 
environs, is enclosed by a suecession of rocky hills 
extending in the form of a half-moon until each ex- 
tremity reaches the sea, and forming a basin about 
6m. or 7m. broad. ‘The city itself is surrounded by 
} walls having a cireuit of 4 m., and is divided into the 














Old and New town. ‘The former, which rises to the 
N like an amphitheatre, and ocempies the site of the 
ancient Greek city, is composed of narrow and dirty 
streets, with crowded and ill-built houses, 





half-ventilated and inconceivably filthy. ‘The latter, 


which forms the S and E quarters, and may be 
reckoned at nearly two-thirds of the whole, is equal 
in beauty to any town of France. Its streets are 
broad and straight; its squares spacious and hand- 
some; and its buildings remarkable for their ele- 
gance. It is separated from the Old town by one of 
the finest streets in Europe, accounted. by some tra- 
vellers superior in beauty even to the famous Toledo 
at Naples, which extends across the city from Nto8, 
in a straight line, and is terminated by two princi 
gutes,—that on the N (b) called the Porte-d’Aix, that 
on the S (e) the Porte-de-Rome, ‘Towards the een- 
tre of the city this street expands into a beautiful 
promenade (dd) planted with trees and adorned 
with fountains, which here takes the name of the 
Grand Cours, and on Sundays and holidays is the te- 
sort of all the beaw monde of M. From this, another 
street, the Rue Canebitre (e'¢), wide, and planted 
with érees, leads to the Quai d'Orleans (ff), at the 
head of the harbour, M. has several public squares, 
planted with trees, and ornamented with fountains: 
of which the principal are the Place de St Victor, 
the Place du Champ Major, the Place Neuve, and 
the Place du Marche. 

‘The public edifices of M. are in keeping with the 
clegance of its private buildings. | ‘The Hotel-de- 
ville (g), situated on the quay, to the N side of the 
harbour, is a finished model of architecture. Its 
facade is decorated with columns of jasper, and re- 
liefs in white marble. ‘The ground-floor is occupied 
by the ‘The arsenal, constructed in 1690, 
ig remarkable for nothing but its extent. At the 
extremity of the Old town, near the sea, is si 
the ancient eathedral (A), a Gothie edifice said to have 
been built on the rains of a temple of Diana. ‘The 
other churches of the city offer little to the euriosity 
of the traveller, except that of Sainte Madelai 
which has a handsome fagade, and 2 fine eampaniles. 
There are in all about 24 Roman Catholie churches 
and chapels in the city, 2 Greek churches, a Protes- 
tant church, andasynagogue. Of the three theatres, 
the finest is a late structure built on the model of 
the Odeon at Paris. OF the many religions houses 
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which the city contains, the most noted is the royal 
abbey of St. Vietor. ‘The other buildings of interest 
are the mumerons hospitals the governor's palace, 
the concert hall, &. One of the finest public insti- 
tutions is the lazaretto (iii), situated outside of the 
town, about 200 paces to the N. ‘The arrangements 
here are so complete, that vessels, though known to 
be infected with the plague. are admitted without 
fear. ‘The Hotel-Dieu, established in 1188, is capa- 
ble of accommodating Tap pee — The literary 
institutions of M. are an of sciences, a me- 
dical society, a college royal with between 300 and 
400 students, a diocesan seminary, and a navigation 
school. The public library contains about 50,000 
volumes. The cabinet of natural history, and the 
botanical garden, are both worth visiting; and the 
observatory, newly built upon the site of the ancient 
arsenal, at an alt. of 95 ft. above sea-level, affords 
picturesque view of the town, the port, and the 
surrounding country. 

M. is the see of a bishop, and the seat of the pre- 
fecture of the dep. Its environs are not fertile, but 
are well-cultivated, and the number of small country 
houses which surround the town, stretching from the 
walls to the base of the environing hills, is said to 
exceed 5,000. ‘The pop. has fluctuated with its com- 
mercial welfare, exceeding 110,000 before the first 
revolution; falling afterwards below 100,000; in 1821 
amounting to 109,483; in 1831 to 148,830; in 1841 
to 15: ‘The uneducated classes speak a barba- 
rous jargon of Greek, Latin, Turkish, Romance, 
Provengal, and French—The mean temp. of the 
Year at M. is 57° 5°; of winter 43°; of summer 74° 2. 
The wind called mistral is here blighting and noxious 
in is extreme. uC 

ort.|_ ‘The port of M. (a) is 1,000 yds. in len, 

from W to E, and nearly a4m.in breadth. It = 
tends into the heart of the town, and is completely 
sheltered from all winds. At its mouth it has from 
16 to 18 ft, water; and from 12 to 24 ft. within. Its 
area is 45,000 sq. metres. It owes this security 
chiefly to the narrowness of the entrance, which does 
not exceed 100 yds., being confined by two project- 
ing rocks, one on each side, on which are situated 
two forts for the defence of the harbour; the one on 
(k) called the citadel; the other on 
n led Fort-St.-Jean. 
is farther protected by outworks, by the Chateau 
If, and other fortifications raised on the islands of 
Tf, Pomegue, and Ratonnean, in the bay; while the 
fort of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, situated on a steep 
eminence on the S side of the city (m), commands 
the whol ‘The harbour is capable of contain- 
ing nearly 1,200 sail of merchant-vessels; but is not 
of sufficient depth to float ships-of-war. The shij 

come close to the quay on all sides, except at the 
entrance. From the total want of agitation, its 
waters exhale a c smell; and the mud 
which is carried down by the rain-water, along with 
the filth Cae into it from the city, accumulates in 
it to such a degree that it is necessary to have men 
and machinery always at work cleaning it out. ‘The 
quays, by which it is completely surrounded, are 
built of hewn stone, and are provided with moles, 
piers, and other conveniences for the loading and 
unloading of vessels. ‘There is excellent anchorage 
for men-of-war about 2 m. to the WSW of the port. 
On_ the Isle-de-Planier, about 10 m. from the city, 
in N lat. 43° 11’ 57”, E long. 5° id 0", isa light- 
house; and there are two lights at the entrance to the 


‘harbour, one on enc! . 
7 aly as position, and 


























"Phe harbour | great 





Commerce, _ F roi antageot 
the security of its ‘M. has long enjoyed the 
largest share of the foreign trade of France with the 


| Vince bordering on the Mediterranean. . It 1s, on 


account of its lazaretto, the exclusive medium of 
intercourse between France, the Levant, and the N 
coast of Africa. The following is a table of the na- 
vigation between M. and the Levant during the two 
years 

ENTERED. 


1834. 1897, 
Ships Tons. Ships ‘Tons, 


Cousrmns. 
‘Tarkey, the Black sea, 119 = 19,276 104 = 42,610 
Egypt includingSyriaandCandia, 39 6,339 60 11,400 
Greece, + 9 BT AT 2058 
‘Tunis, BBS 46 
alts, « 





Yrs = heh ix 
Cre, 1425 «90.709 
Tunis, és sisoy A086 
Malta, x 2567 10 167 
Tonian islands, aai7 459 

Total, VT 28166 905 63,238 


Ie is likewise a central point for the trade with Spain 
and Italy. Its exports to the latter consist in the 
woollens of Languedoc and Dauphiny; in linens, 
Tiqueurs, oil, hardware, and lead. It has extensive 
transactions with Holland, England, the Baltic, N. 
‘America, and the W. Indies. ‘To England and other 
northern countries the exports consist in wine, 
brandy, olive-oil, preserved fruit; in soap; also in 
silks, gioves, French shawls, &e. In short, M. is the 
great outlet for all the natural and artificial produc- 
tions of the Sof France. Before the first revolution, 
the extent of its transactions in sales and purchases 
together was estimated at £500,000 a-month; but 
the troubles that ensued reduced both its trade and 
manufactures to comparative insignificance. ‘The 
government of Bonaparte endeavoured to revive 
these great sources of national wealth; but all was 
ineffectual till the return of peace in 1814, since 
which period, from its admirable situation, and the 
Tiberal measures of the present government, M. has 
regained its former activity. ‘The total annual value 
of its imports may be taken at £9,500,000; and of its 
exports at alike sum. Yet itis said there are few 

capitalists in M._ ‘The customs revenie in 1810 
amounted to 4,999,085 francs; in 1820 to 14,708,260 
£; in 1833 to 30,877,977 f. See article Fnaxce. It 
is'a free port; and has railway communication with 
Arles Avignon, Nimes,andTyons. Tchasdiretsteam- 
boat communication with Arles, Tarascon, Beaucaire, 
Avignon, Pont-Saint-Esprit, Salare, Vienne, Cannes, 
Cetre, Port-Vendres, Agde, Bastia, Ajaccio, Nice, 





| Algiers, Oran, Stora, Barcelona, Cadiz, Roses, Tar- 





ragona, Valencia, Alicante, Carthagena, Almeria, 
Malaga, Adra, Gibraltar, Constantinople, Leghora, Ci- 
vita-Vecchia; Malta, Naples, Syria, Smyrna, the Dar- 
danelles, Athens, Alexandria, and Genoa. 'M. is the 
continental port at which a large proportion of the 
Fast Indian despatches for England are received. As 
soon as the mail is signalled, one of the three Eng- 
lish couriers, who alternately do the service, goes on 
board to seck the despatches, and convey them to 
the Canabiere, where the chief of the post-office eou- 
riers is waiting with a mail-cart receive them. No 
sooner las he made himself mequainted with the 
news, than the most important of them are transmit- 
ted to London by telegraph. In the meantime, one 
Of the French eouriers—who are also three in num- 
ber—attached to the service of the Indian mail, takes 
to the post-office the vehicle containing the de- 
‘nes. The despatches are there divided into two 
Ties thane destined for England, and those for 
France} the latter comprising the letters for 
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Belgium, Switzerland, part of Germany, Spain, Ke. 
‘All these letters being sorted, are deposited nthe mail- 
cart, which immediately starts under the direction of 
the ‘English courier, who is responsible for the de- 
spatches, and of the French courier, who is responsible 
for the journey. As regards the retura from England 
OM, the sume order observed. 
Manufacteres.| ‘The most important of the manu- 
factures of M, i soap, in the manufacture of which 
from 1,200 to 1,500 tons of olive-oil are annually 
consumed. ‘The manufacture of coral articles is 
pretty extensive. Other manufactures are rich silk 
and embroidered stuffs, woollen stockings and caps, 
cotton and chintz, plain and coloured linen, hats, 
caps, leather, sail-cloth, china, earthenware, alum, 
sulphur, vitriol, salt, and lead. M. has likewise re- 
fineries for sugar, and breweries, distilleries, and ma- 
nufactures of vinegar and liqueurs. Another impor- 
tant branch of industry is the pickling and preparing 
for exportation of capers, olives, and other fruits, as 
well as large quantities of anchovies and other fish. 
History. is one of the most ancient towns of France, hay- 
ing, ft is said, been founded by a Greek colony from. jabont 
G00 nc. ts Latin mame was_dfaviin tn the Ith cunt. Tk 
peewee Tonto ras not definit ‘united to 
Plague broke i ald to are carried ff about 60000 
Brine lababcani Tu 1793 it was ener by the ores of te 
TNandreds of the most respectable citizens were 
Duk to death in cold blond. In Janaary 1794 the: Jacabine, 
i countercevolalon, ordered. the inhabitants io be dis. 


‘on them their sanguinary excesses; nor was 

the town restored to complete tranquillity till the assumption of 

Power by Bovaparte in 1799. Its fortifications were finally de- 

Stroyed in 1800, and their line cecapied by boulevards planted 
t 


ree, 
MARSEILLES, a village of La Salle co., in Illi- 
nois, U. S. 141 m. NNE of Springfield, on the N 
side of the Illinois river, at the Grand rapids. ‘The 
Wabash and Erie canal passes through it, and it has 
an active trade in lumber and flour—Also a village 
in Noble co,, in Towa, 164 m. NNE of Indianapolis. 
MARSHALL, a county in the N part of Virginia, 
U. S,, watered by Grave creek, and some other small 
affluents of the Ohio. Area’350 sq. m. Pop. in 
1841, 6,937; in 1851, 10,133. Tts cap. is Elizabeth- 
“town.—Also a co. in the S of Tennessee, watered by 








Duck river: Area 200 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 14,555; 
in 1851, 15,578. Its cap. is Lewisburg.—Also a co. 
in the NE part of Alabama, on the Tennessee. Area 
600 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 7,553; in 1851, 7.925. Its 
fap. is Warrenton. — Also a eo. in the N part of 
Mississippi, on head-branches of the Tallahatchee, 
and the Coldwater. Area 800 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 
17,526; in 1851, 29,690.—Also a €o. in the N part of 
Towa, watered by Yellow and Ti rivers. 
Area 440 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 1,651; in 1851, 8,381. 
—Also u co. in the N of Illinois, Aven $84'sq. m. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,849; im 1851, 5,181. Its eap. is La- 
con.—Also a township in Oneida co. in New York, 
12 m. SW of Utica, drained by the Oreskany. Pop. 
in 1641, 23 ‘Also the cap. of Calhioun co, in 
fichigan, 105 m. troit, pleasantly situated 
on Kilamazoo river. Pop. in 1841, 1.763.. It is the 
seat of a recently founded college.—Also the cap. of 
Clark co., in Illinois, 128 m. ESE of Springfield 
Also the cap. of Saline co., in Missouri, 87 m. 
of Jefferson, p 
MARSHALLSTOWN, a parish in co, Cork, 
m.W of Mitchelistown. Area 7,291 acres. Pop.2,956. 
HAM, a parish of Norfolkshire, 2 m.'S of 
Aylesham. Area 1,530 acres. Pop. in 1841, 692. 
MARSH-CHAPEL, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8 
m. NNE of Louth. Area 2,980 acres. Pop. 503. 
MARSH-CREEK, a river of N. Carolina, U. S, 
which rans into the Atlantic, in N lat. 34° 35 
MARSHFIELD, a parish and town of Gloucester- 

















i | cured to the Indians in perpetuity, and is still inha- 


see of a bishop. Pop. 7,400. 
5, |“ MARSICO-VECCHIO, or 





shire, 18 m. E of Bristol. Area of p. 6,810 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,651; in 1841, 1,674. ‘The town con- 
sists chiefly of one main street of old buildings. The 
trade is chiefly contined to malt.—Also a parish in 
Monmouthshire, 5 m. SW of Newport. Area 1,240 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 503. 

MARSHFIELD, & township of Washington co, 
Vermont, U. 8, 15 m. NE of Montpelier, on Onion 
river. Pop. 1,156.—Also a township of Plymouth 
co0., Massachusetts, 31 m. SE of Boston, on 
chusetts bay, with 'a small harbour. Pop. 1,761, 

MARSH-GIBBON, a parish of Buckinghamshire, 
9} m. WSW of Winslow. Area 8,110 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 812; in 1841, 863. 

MAR'S HILL, a biforked mountain on the E boun- 
dary of the state of Maine, U.S. in about N lat, 46 
28%, to the N of the Presquile river, an affluent of 
the St. John, and about 5m. from the r. bank of 
the St. John. It rises in the midst of the forest, and 
is thickly wooded. One of its peaks has an alt. of 
1,506 fi, and the other of 1,868 ft., above the level 
of the St. John river. From its summit the loft 
Katadin, 60 m. distant, in the state of Maine, is 
visible. 

MARSH ISLAND, an island of Maine, U. S, in 
the Penobscot, 4 m. above Bangor. 

MARSHPEE, a township in Barnstable ¢o., in 
Massachusetts, U.S, 12 m. SE of Barnstable, aud 
65 m. SE of Boston. Area 10,500 acres. It is se- y 








bited by their descendants of mixed blood. 
MARSHVILLE, a village of Upper Canada, in 
Wainfleet township, on the Grand river feeder of the 
Welland canal, 16 m. from Port Colborne. 
MARSHWOOD, a parish and village of Dorset- 
shire, 4 m. WSW ‘of Beaminster, Area of p. 780 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 536; in 1841, 554. 
MARSHY-HOPE, a river of Maryland, U. 8, 
which runs SW into the Nanticoke. 
MARSHY RIVER, a river of N. America, which 
runs into the Mississippi, in N lat. 46° 6’. 
oe ABSICO-NUOVO, « considerable inland town 
Naples, in the Prineipato-Citra, at the foot of the |} 
Apennines, 28 m.N by W of Policastro. It is the 


Verene, a town of 
Naples, in the prov. of (a, on the Aeri, 14 m. 
Sof Potenza. Pop. 3,100, 
MARSIGLIA. Sec Mansetures. 
SILLA, a town of Ladukh, in Tibet, on the 
1. bank of the Indus, in N lat. 93° 52’. 
MARSILLARGUES, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Herault, cant. of Lunel, 15m. 
ENE of Montpellier. Pop. 2000, 
MARSING, or Mansexs, a village of Switzerland, 
in-the cant. of Freiburg, district of La Gruyére. 


Pop. 345, Catholies, 
MARSIVAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 


pash. of Sivas, sanj. and 24 m. WNW of Amusich, 
Containing about 2:00 hoases. Tis to ov- 
cupy the site of the ancient Phazemon, which was suc 
cotded by Buchai or Theodoropolis,  Ttis sarronnd- 
ed ae Bain. " 

MARS ‘a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
m. E of Richmond, on the river Swale. Area 5,220 

acres. Pop. in 1881, 290; in 1841, 274,—Also a 
ish and township in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 4} m. 

NE of Guisborough, on the coast of the North 
‘The chureh stands upon the edge of a cliff; and the 
spire serves aa at sea. Area 8,500 acres. 
‘op. 1, 
A ee vEI ), a village of 

ance, in the dep. of cant. and 2m, 

op. 0, ae 
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mune of France, in the dép. of Loire-Inferieure, 
arrond, and 12 m, N of Ancenis. Pop. of cant., 
comprising 6 coms., in 1841, 7,018; of com. 1,091. 
ARS-LA-TOUR, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Moselle cant, and 6 m. NW of Gorse. Pop. 500, 

MARSOLAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Gers, cant. and 4 m. W of Lectoure. "Pop. 1,260. 

MARSONNAZ, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and 8 m. W of Montrevil. "Pop. 1,272. 

MARSOUIN (Bec pv), a cape on the N coast of 
the island of Hayti, in N lat, 18° 85’, W long. 73° 35’. 

MARSOUS, a village of France. in the dep. of 
Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 1m, SW of Aucun, near 
the Gave @’Azun. Pop. 750. 

MARSTAL, a town of Denmark, at the E extre- 
mity of the island of Arde, on the coast of Sleswiek, 
10m, SSW ofRadkloping.. Pop. 790, ebieiy potters 

MARSTETTEN, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Thurgau, 8 m. NW of Weinfelden. Pop. 
490, Protestants. 

MARSTON, a township in the p. of Great Bud- 
worth, co.-palatine of Chester, 24 m. NNE of North- 
wich,’ Area 950 acres. Pop. in 1881, 465; in 1841, 
479.—Also a chapelry in the p. of Pencombe, Here- 
fordshire, 6} m. W by N of Bromyard.—Also a par- 
ish in Lincolnshire, § m. NNW of Grantham, on the 
river Witham. Area 2,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
419; in 1841, 434.—Also parish of Oxfordshire, 1} 
m. NE of Oxford, on the E bank of the Cherwell. 
Area 1,290 acres. ’ Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 396. 
—Also’a chapelry in the p. of St. Mary and St. Chad, 
co. of Stafford, 23 m. x of Stafford. Area 1,210 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 119; in 1841. Also a 
hamlet in the p. of Wolston, co. of Warwick, 64 1. 
NW of Rugby, on the $ bank of the Avon—Also a 
fytbing in the p. of Potierne, Wilts, 3 m. SW of 

evizes. Pop. in 1881, 1753 in 1841, 179. 

MARSTON (Loxe), a parish and township in 
‘Yorkshire, 5} m. NNE of Tadcaster, including the 
‘townships of Angram, Hutton, and Long M. “Area 
4,260 acres. Pop. in 1831, 584; in 1841, 649. On 
July 2d, 1644, Marston-moor, in this p., was the 
scene of a sanguinary combat between the army of 
‘Charles I. and the parliamentarians, wherein the for- 
mer were totally defeated. 

MARSTON (Noers), g parish in Buckingham- 
Winslow. Area 1,910 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 606; in 1841, 619. 

MARSTON (Sourn), a chapelry in the p. of 
bs sare nee m. S by W of Highworth, 

1m. N of the Great Western railway. Pop. 447. 

MARSTON (Sr. Lawnexcr), a parish in North- 
amptonshire, 5m. NW of Brackley. Area 1,230 
eres Rap. 1881, 440; in 1041, 040. 

MARSTON-BIGOTT, a parish in Somersetshire, 
2} m. SW of Frome. Area 2,000 acres. Pop. 534. 

MARSTON-UPON-DOVE, a parish in Derby- 
shire, 8} m, SW of  ineluding the hamlet of 
Hatton, and the townships of Hilton and Hoon. 
Area 4,310 acres. in 1881, 9855 in 1841, 1,177. 

MARSTON-FLEET, a parish in Bucks, 2} m. 
NW of Aylesbury, on the post-road from Watford to 
Bicester. Area 930 acres. in 1841, 88. 

MARSTON-MAGNA, a parish in Somersetshire, 
43m. NE by N of Yeovil, Area 1,820 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 346; in 1841, 857. 

N-MAISEY, ish in Wilts, 3 m, 
NE of Cricklade, and 1 of the Thames and 
Severn canal. Area 1,810 acres. Pop. in 1841, 245. 

MARSTON-MONTGOMERY, in Der- 
byshire, 14 m. W by N of Derby, and E of the river 
Dove. "Area 8,150 acres. Pop. in 1841, 477. 

RETAINE, is 


a parish in Bedford- 
‘hire, 34 m, NW 
use. Area 4,51 


SG of Ampthill, on a branch of the 





























4,500 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,147. 





MARSTON-PRIORS, a parish in Warwickshire, 
5m. SE of Southam. Area 8,630 acres. Pop. 701, 

MARSTON-SICCA, a parish in Gloucestershire, 
6} m. N by W of Chipping-Campden. Area 1,680 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 264; in 1841, 997. 

MARSTON-TRUSSEL, a.parish in Northamp- 
tonshire, 3 m. W by S of Market-Harborough, in- 
cluding the township of Thorpe-Lubbenham. Area 
1,640 acres. Pop. in 1881, 228; in 1841, 236, 

;MARSTOW, a parish in Herefordshire, 44 m. SW 
of 
Pop. in 1831, 125; in 1841, 139. 

D, a small town of Sweden, at the 
entrance of the Cs in the laen and 23 m. NNW 
of Gottenburg, in N lat. 57° 58° 51”, E long. 11° 35° 
45”. Pop. 1,200, chiefly fishermen. 

1 MARSWORTH, a parish in Bucks 2 m, SW of 
vinghoe, intersected by the Aylesbury canal, and on 
the line of the London and Birming i 

Area 880 acres. Pop. in 1831, 427; 

MARSZALKI, a village of ‘Pruss 
Posen, circle of Scheldberg. Pop. 276. 

MARSZEW, a village of Prus: 
Posen, cirele of Pleschen. Pop. 334. 

MARTA, or Marraa (Saxta), 
Granada, forming the N part of the dep. o 
lena; bounded on the W by the prov. of Carthagens, 

which it is separated by the great river Mag- 
dalena; on tho N by the Caribbess wea; on the 
by Maracaybo and the Rio-de-la-Hacha; and on the 
S by the prov. of Santa Fe. It is about 300m. in 
Iength, and 200 m. in breadth. Its pop. was 
mated in 1836 at 46,587—The whole country is full 
of lofty and impracticable mountains, which form 
part of the ridge of the Caracas, and some of which, 
in the Santa Marta group, attain the enormous ele- 
vation of 16,000 ft. above the level of the Caribbean 
sea. ‘The chief productions are cotton, tobacco, 
palm-wine, eacao, Brazil-wood, sngar, vanilla, maize, 
and a peculiar tree whose unctuous leaves afford: a 
substance used by the natives as soap. ‘The mines 
are of little importance. Gold has been found in 
the river Ariguana, 90 m. from the capital and at 
the village of Ocana, copper ores are dug up. ‘The 
pearlishery was formerly earried on at, Carriza, 
about 40 m, E of the cap., and was very productive. 
It is, still followed on different parts of the cons 
but appears to be badly conducted. ‘The valleys 
feed immense quantities of cattle, which are killed 
and salted for exportation. ‘The prov. is watered by 
the great river Magdalena, by the Santa-Marta, and 
the Pompatao. 

‘Marra (Santa), the capital of the above prov., 
situated 100 m. NE of Carthagena, in N lat. 11° 19 
34”, near the river Gaira, which s it with ex- 
cellent water. It has a large and convenient har- 
bour, which is protected by lofty ridges, and has in 
front a round hill defending it on the side of the 
snowy mountains. ‘Thi 
made the magazine of 












pror. of New 























he explored and conquered New Granada. 
Francis Drake reduced the place to ashes in 1596. 
‘The harbour has two forts for its defence; but the 
town has considerably declined of Inte years, having 
only a trifling trade with Carth: 
Spanish 

and de 


and the other 


rts. In 1835 it ibed as a waste 





white blood, and its trade sunk to a mere nothing 
before the superior of Carthagena. A 
chain of lakes connects this with the Rio Mag- 
dalena, at a distance of 25 leagues. Of these, the 
Cienaga or Salt lake i 











lake is remarkable for the richness 
of vegetation on its banks.—To the SW of the to if 


on a branch of the Wye. Area 810 acres. 
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and SE of the embonchure of the Magdalena, is a 
small circular lake of the same name, which dis- 
charges itself into the bay of Magdalena. 

MARTA. a river of the Papal states, which issues 
from the lake of Bolsena, in the deleg. of 
flows 8, passing Toscanella and Corneto; and a little 
below the latter town discharges itself into the Tyr- 
rhenian sea, after a course of 30m. 

MARTA’ (Saxra), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 24 m, SSE of Badajoz. Pop. 2,000. It has wool- 
len and linen factories.—Also a coast town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 50 m. NNW of Lugo, on the E side 
of a bay of the same name. "Pop. 1,200. 

‘ABAN, a province of the Burmese empi 
situated between the parallels of 15° 30’, and 1 
N, and between 97° and 99° E long. On the E it is 
separated from Siam by a chain of mountains; on 
the S from Ye by a small stream; on the W it hax 
the sea; its N frontier is uncertain. It is watered by 
three large streams, the Saluen, the Gain, and the 
Athran, nd many smaller ones, affluents of these. 
Nine-tenths of the surface are covered with forests 
and jungle. ‘The principal produce is pepper, carda- 
Tsien SoGabe tadign alls aud fats ck orto 
to number of shoals, and the strong tides which 
run in the bay of M., it is dangerous to enter its har- 
bours. Being situaied between Pegu and Siam, it 
in 

















ruently changed masters; and the Portuguese had 
in the beginning of the 17th cent. considerable influ- 
ence here. After the subjugation of the Peguers by 
the Birmans, in 1745, the latter took possession of 
this prov., and it has since been governed by an of- 
Aer ent from Ava. 

‘Maxtanax, or Maovtama, a seaport, the capital 
of the above-mentioned prov, situated in N lat. 16° 
‘30, E long. 97° 30’, 28 m. above Amherst, and 10 m. 
NW of Maulmein.’ It was formerly a place of eon- 
sequence, but suffered much in the war between the 
Siamese, Peguers, and Birmans, about the year 1741. 
Some British merchants were settled here, but lost 
all their property when the place was taken by the 
Birmans, who afterwards confined the commerce of 
Enropeans to the port of Rangoon. It was captured 
by the British in and in the campaign against 

the Burmese in 1852, it was again taken by the Bri- 
tish troops after a very brief resistance. 

MARTABAN (Buimisn). See Texassenm. 

MARTABAN (Gute of), an inlet on the E side 
of the bay of Bengal, between N lat. 14° and 17°, 
and E long. 94° and 98°. ‘The great rivers Irawaddi, 

and Salnen flow into it. 
{ARTA-DE-ORUGUEYRA (Saxta), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 84 m. NE of Coranna, at the 
bottom of the bay of Carino. Pop. 1,200. 
_ MARTA-DE-TERA (Sata), a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 60 m. WNW of Valladolid, on the 
r. bank of the Tera. Pop. 300, 

MARTANO, a canton and town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Terra-d’Otranto, 12m. SSE of Lecce. Pop. 
of cant. 2,530, 

MARTAPURA, a town in the island of Borneo, 
60 m. NNE of Banjermassin, 

MARTEL, a town of France, in the dep. of Lot, 
hea Dordogne, 19 m. NE of Gourdon. Pop. 

MARTELLANGE, a town of Belgian Luxem- 
burg, on the Sare, 12° m. W of Nenfchatean. Pop. 
1,100. ‘There are extensive collieries in the vieinity. 

MARTELLO (Care), the S point of the island 
of N t, in Greece, in N lat. 38°, E long. 24° 39, 








EN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 


Arusberg, cirele of Dortmund. Pop. 380. 
MARTENSDYK (Sarsr), a town of Holland, in 
the proy. of Zieland, 9 m. SE of Zierikyle, on the 


ae Pop. 1,500. 





MARTH, a village Of Prussia, in the reg. of Er- 
fart, circle of Heiligenstadt. Pop. 430. 

MARTHA (Saxt), a mountain of Brazil, in the 
8 part of the prov. of Santa-Catharina, terminating 
in a promontory on the coast in about 29° S lat, 
“near which one rarely passes without having a 
change of wind.” [Fitzroy }—Also serra in the 

rov. of Goyaz, SSE of Escalvada—Also a large 
Tike ia the prov. of Sante-Catharina, £0. the Gof 
the Rio Tabartio, and N of the Camacho lakes, with 
which it communicates. 

MARTHA-BRAE, a small town on the N coast 
of the island of Jamaica, having a harbour 7 leagues 
‘W of Montego point, in N lat. 18° 81’, W long. 
77? 8. 

MARTHA-DE-PENA-GUIAO (Six), town 
of Portugal, in the prov. of ‘T'ras-os-Montes, comarca, 
and 4 m. WSW of Villa-Real. Pop. 2,050. 

MARTHA-DO-BOURO (Sara), a village of 
Portugal, in the prov. of Minho, comarca and 12 m. 
N of Viana, between the Home and the Cavado, 

MARTHALEN, a town of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Zurich, 5 m. $ of Schaffhausen. Pop. 1,401 
in 1850, of whom only 8 were Catholics. 

MARTHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 6 m. NW by 
N of Caistor. 

MARTHA’S BAY (Sarxr), a bay on the W coast 
of the island of Curagao. 

MARTHA’S RIVER, a river of North America, 
which falls into the Missouri, on the 1. bank, 22 m. 
W of the confiuence of the Yellowstone, after a 
SSE course of 120 m. through an extensive, fertile, 
and beautifal valley, thongh withont a single tree. 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD, an island of the Unit 
States, belonging to Duke's co. Massachusetts, 8 m. 
S of Falmouth, and 12 m. WSW of Nantucket. 
It is 21 m. long, and from 2 to 5 m. broad. The 
greater part of the island is low and level land. ‘The 
soil is poor. Some Indian corn is raised for expor- 
tation, and rye in sufficient quantities for the eon- 
sumption of the inhabitants. The principal manu- 
factures are those of wool and salt. ‘The island 
contains the three towns of Edgartown, Tisbury, and. 
Chilmark.— Also a village in Chatham co, in N. 
Carolina. . 

MARTHE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Marienwerder, circle of Deutsch-Crone. Pop. 191. 

MARTHOD, a town of Savoy, in the mand. and 
4m. N of Conflans. Pop. 1,100. 

ON, a town of France, in the dep. of La 
Charente, cant. and 4 m. SW of Montbron, on the 
Bandiat. Pop.550. Iron mines are wrought in the 


vicinity. ‘ 
4 téven of Tuscany, in the prov. of Piss 


MA 
9m. NE of 
MARTIAL (Sarx7), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Dordogne, cant. and 2 m. SSE of Domme. 
Pop. 950.—Also a com. in the dep, of Ardeche, cant. 
oC ~“Martin-de-Valamas. Pop. 183-—Also a vil- 
in the dep. of Gard, cant. of Sumine. Pop. 1,000. 
MARTIAL-LE-MONT (Gann), a igo cof 
France, in the dep. of Creuse, cant. and 6 m.NNE 
of Saint-Sulpice. Bop. 00. 

MARTIC, a township of Lancaster co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S., on the E side of the Susquebannah, 15 
m.S of Lancaster. Pop. 2,453. 

MARTIEL, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, cant. and 6 m. WNW of Villefranche. 
"op. 800. 
. MARTIGNANA, a town of Austrian Lombany, 
in the prov. and 21 m. ESE of Cremona, on the |. 
bank of the Po. Pop. 
MARTIGNANO, a village of Naples, in the Ter- 
ra-d’Otranto, 9 m. SSE of Pop. 530. 
MARTIGNE, 
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in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 7 m. SSE of 
Retiers, near the Brac. Pop. 3,586.—Also a com- 
mune in the dep. of Mayenne, cant. and 9m, $ of 
Mayenne. Pop. 2,090.—Also a village in the dep. 
of Vosges, cant. and 3m, NE of La Manche. Pop. 


1,070. 

MARTIGNE’-BRIAND, a commune and town 
ef France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of 
Doué, near the r. bank of the Layon. Pop. 2,186. 

MARTIGNY, or Marernsact, a village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. of Valais, 17 m. WSW of Suis, 
and 48'm. E of Geneva, on the Simplon road, and 
the r. bank of the Drause, near its confluence with 
the Rhone, 247 toises = 526 yds. above sea-level, 
and 56 toises = 119 ys, above the level of the lake 
of Geneva. Pop. 1,066, Catholics. It is an un- 
healthy place, the Rhone flowing for many miles 
above the town through a flat swampy valley. 
1818 it suffered terribly from an Alpine debacle, or 
mountain-torrent, the effects of which are graphi- 
cally described by Capt. Hall in one of his vols. 
called Patchwork.” (Lond. 1841, 8 vols. 8vo.]_ ‘The 
monks of St. Bernard have a convent 
town, from which those of their number stationed in 
the Great St. Bernard, a journey of 10 hours" dis- 
tance, are from time to time relieved—About 1m. 
distant, up the valley of the Drause, is the village of 
Bourg-de-Martigny. Pop. 1,076. 

M RTIGNY-LE-COMTE, ‘a village of France, 
in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. ESE 
of Palinges, Pop. 1,560. ‘There are iron-works here. 

MARTI ‘Les), a town of France, in the 
dep. of Bouches-du-Rhone, situated at the outlet 
of the saltwater basin called the Etang-de-Berre or 
E.de-Martigues. Itconsists of three distinct parts; the 
Isle, or town proper, founded in the 10th cent., situ- 
ated on an island in the strait which joins the lake 
to the Mediterranean; the suburb of Jonquiéres, on 
the S bank of the strait; and that of Ferriéres on 
the N. The former communicates with the Isle by 
1a bridge of stone, the latter by « draw-bridge. Pop. 
in 184i, 7,772, employed partly in fishing, partly in 
trading’ in fish, wine, brandy, and salt. It was for- 
merly a place of considerable strength.—The har- 
bour, called Port-du-Bone, is about 2 m. distant, and 
is defended by a fort.—The environs produce olives 
and vines. 

MARTI-KHAN-TANDA, a town of Sind, 16 m. 
‘SW of Tt has some t ith Marwar. 

parish in Lincolnshire, 2} m. SSW 
of Horncastle. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 1841, 58. 
—Also a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 5} m. 
WSW of Skipton. Area 2,310 acres. Pop. 351.— 
‘Also parish in Wilts, 44m. NNE of Cranbourne. 
‘Area 5,090 acres. Pop, in 1831, 599; in 1841, 582. 
Also. parish in Worcestershire, 8 m. SSW of 
Droitwich. Area 1,290 acres. Pop. 237.—Also a 
hamlet in the parish of ‘Timberland. in Lincolnshire, 
94 m, NNE of Sleaford. Pop. in 1841, 926.—Also 
an island of Cromartyshire, off the coast of Loch- 
broom, 4m. NNW of Ullapool. about 45 m. in circuit 

MARTIN, a county in the E part of the state of 
N. Carolina, U. S., skirted by the Rowanoke, on the 
NE boundary. Area 481 sq. m. Pop. in 1821, 
7,687; in 1851, 8,829, Its cap. is Williamston — 
‘Also ‘a co. in the SW part of Towa, intersected by 
the E fork of White river. Area 800 sq. m. Pop. 
in 1841, 3,875—Also a township in Pope co.. in 
‘Arkansas. | Pop. 120.— Also a township in Alle- 
pores fichigan. Pop. 116.—Also a river of 

wer Canada, which falls into the St. Lawrence, 
on the 1. bank, in N lat. 50°, after a SSE course of 
about 60 m. 

MARTIN (Sarst), the Srst Maartis of the 
Dutch, one of the Little Antilles, situated in N lat. 





























18° 4’, and W long. 63° 5, 3 m. 8 of Anguilles, 
and 135 m. NNW of Guadaloupe. It is 15 m, in 
length from E to W; and 9 m. in greatest breadth, 
Tes oveate are thickly indentad with sual bays, of 
which Philisbourg at the 8 extremity, and Marigot 
on the NW, offer the safest anchorage. ‘The surface 
is mountainous, and thickly interspersed with small 
lakes, of which a considerable proportion are salt. 
‘The superficial area has been estimated at 10,000 
heet.; but some admeasnrements rediice it to 8,000 h. 
‘The northern portion of the island, comprising 5,871 
hector probably two-thin fits entire surface, be- 
longs to France, and produces sugar and cotton. In 
1836, the amount of land under cultivation in this 
quarter ofthe island was 1,841 b, ‘The pop, in 1841 
was 3,374, of whom 2,851 were slaves. colony 
is a dependeney of the French island of Guadaloupe. 
—The Dutch portion of the island is thickly. scat- 
tered over with salt-lakes, from which a considerable 
quantity of salt is annually manufactured. ‘The pop, 

It 





n 1847 was 2,691. Its chief town is Philisbourg. 

administrative dependency of Caragao. ‘The 
principal portion of the white inhabitants of this 
island are English—The Spaniards were the first 
Enropean nation who formed a settlement on this 
island; but they were compelled to abandon it in 
1650, when the French and Dutch simultaneously 
took possession of it, and divided it between them- 
selves. In 1744 the French portion was seized by 
the English, but was soon after given back. In 1800 
it again fell into English hands, but was restored at 
the peace of Amiens. In 1810it shared the fortunes 
of Guadaloupe, when that island was seized by the 
English; but the peace of 1814 gave it back to its 


old possessors. 

MARTIN (Sarst), an island off the W coast of 
Patagonia, in S lat. 50° 40%, to the S of the island of 
Madre-de-Dios, from which it is separated by a 
channel from 2 to 3 leagues in breadth.—Also an 
island off the W coast of Florida, in N lat. 28° 42". 

‘MARTIN (Sarst), a river of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Marne, arrond. of Chaumont, which fulls 
into the Aujon, on the r. bank, after a NW and SSW 
course of 12 m. 

MARTIN (Sarxr), © town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Thurolz, marehe of Elsé, 27 m. N of Krem- 
nitz, on the r. bank of the Thurolz. Pop. 1,900.— 
‘Also a village of Styria, in the circle and 9 m. SE of 
‘Marburg, on the 1. bank of the Drave. Pop. 1,164. 

‘MARTIN (Sarst), a parish in Cornwall, 1 m. N 

Jading the borough of E. Looe. 
‘Area 3,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,920; in 1841, 
‘Also a parish in Cornwall, 5} m. SE by E of 
‘Area 2,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 608;, in 
“Also one of the Seilly isles, containing 
0 acres in a high state of cultivation. Pop. 
214.—-Also a parish in the 
in 1831, 1,956—Allso a 
by N of Ellesmere, ineludi 





















about 72 
in 1831, 230; in 1841, 
island of Jersey. Pi 
ish in Salop, 5} m. 
the townships of Ifton-Rhyn, and Weston-Rhyn wit! 
Bron-y-gath. Area 4,880 m. Pop. in 1881, 2,090; 
in 1841, 2,200. 


MARTIN (Sarr), a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur, cant. of a. 
4. 


Pop. 874. 
“MARTIN (Sans), a parish in co. Kilkenny, $m, 
E by 8 of Kilkenny. Area 782 acres. Pop. in 


1841, 306. 5 
MARTINDALE, a chapelry in the parish of Bar- 
ton, Westmoreland, 9 m. ENE of Ambleside, Pop. 
in 1831, 182; in lt 198. = 
‘MARTINHOE, a parish in Devonshire, 9} m. E 
by N of Hfracombe, on the coast of the Bristol chan- 
nel. Area 2,990 acres. Pop. in 1841, 226. 
‘MARTIN-HUSSINGTREE, a parish in Woreéss 
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tershire, 2} m. SWof Droitwich, with which it unites 
in returning a member to parliament, Area 1,290 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1841, 237. 
MARTIN-AUX-BUNEAUX (Sater), commune 
and village of France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferi- 
eure, cant. and 4m. NNW of Cany. Pop. 1,700. 
MARTIN-CHATEAU (Sats7), avillageof France, 
in the dep. of Creuse, cant. and 6 m. WNW of 
Royere, near the 1, bank of the Maude. Pop. 1,150. 
MARTIN-D'ABLOIS (Sars), a town of France, 
in the dep. of Marne, eant. and 4 m, SW of Epernay. 
Pop. 1,200. 
MARTIN-D'ARDENTES (Sarr), 
France, in the dep. of Indre, cant. of 








‘op. 900. 

MARTIN-D'AUXIGNY (Sux), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Cher, 18 m. E of Vierzon. 
Pop. 1,760. 

[ARTIN-DE-BELLEVILLE (Saxr), a com- 
mune and village of Savoy, iu the Tarentaise, 12 m. 
NE of Saint-Jean-de-Maitinne. Pop. 2,398. 

MARTIN-DE-BETHISY (Sarr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Oise, cant. and 6 m. W of 
Crepy. 1,460. 

“MARTIN. DI:- BOSCHERVILLE (Sarst), a 
commnne and village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
Inferieure, cant. of Duclair. Pop. 1,011. William 
the Conqueror was buried in the church of this com. 

MARTIN-DE-CARALP (Sarst), a village of 
Branee, inthe dep. of Atiege, cant. and 4 m1. NW of 


Foix, 365. 
MARTIN-DE-CASTANEDA (Sax), a village of 
Spain, in the prov. and 52 m. W of Valladolid, near 
asmall lake. Pop. 320. 
‘MARTIN-DE-CASTILLON (Satst), acommune 
and village of France, in the dep. of Vaucluse, cant. 
and 6 m. ESE of Apt. Pop. 1,504. 
MARTIN-DE-CARNEE (Sarsr), a commune 
and village of Franee, in the dep. of Mayenne, cant. 
of Bais, 22 m. ESE of Mayenne. Pop. 1,973. There 
‘are iron-works in the vicinity. 
MARTIN-DE-COURTISOLS (Sarst), 2 com- 
of France, in the dep. of Marne, 


mune and vill 
cant.and 6 m. N of Marcon, on the Vole: Pop. I, 

IN-DE-DAMIOTTE (Saixt}, a town of 

9m. ESE of Lavaur, on 


France, in the dep. of Tarn, 
‘Pop. 1,110. 


the r. bank of the Agout. 
MARTIN-DE-DON (Sax), a village of Spain, in 
prov. and 27 m. N of Burgos, on the 1. bank of 














the 
the Ebro. Pop. 22. 
MARTIN - D'ECUBLEY (Sarst), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Ome, cant. and 8 m. NE of 
L'Aigle. Pop. 44 ve is a mineral spring here. 
nd lag of Franc te hedeh oe 
and village of in the dep. of nt. and 
2m, SSE of Neuville. Pop. worm 

MARTIN-DE-FONTENAY (Sars), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 4 m. WSW 
of Bourguchus, near the r. bank of the Orne. 

‘op. 589. 

MARTIN-DE-FUGE.RES (San 
and village of Franee, in the dep. of Haute-Loire, 
cant. and 4 m. SW of Monastir. Pop. 1,277. 

MARTIN-DE-GURSON (Satsr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of i, cant. and 3m. E 
of Villefranche. Pop. 1,048. 

MARTIN-DE-HUIX (Satst), a commune and 
Village of France, in the dep. of Landes, 6 m, SSE 
of St.-Vineent-de-Tirosse. Pop, 1,010. 

(MABLIN-DE-LA-BESAC (Sarst), a 
of Franee, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. of Beny, 27 
m. SW of Caen. Pop. 1242, i: 

MARTIN-DE-LANDELLE (Sats), a commune 
and village of France, in the dep. of La Manche, 
cant, and 4 m. SW of St.-Hilaire-du-Harcourt. 
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MARTIN-DE-LA-PLACE (Sarst), a commune k 


and village of France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, 
cant. and 4m. NW of Saumur, near the r, bunk of 
the Loire. Pop. 1,100. 

MARTIN-DE-LA-VEGA (Sav), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 15 m. SW of Segovia, Pop. 600, 


MARTIN-DEL-CASTANAR (San), a town of | 


Spain, in the prov. and 39 m. SSW of Salamunca, 
Pop. 943. 

MARTIN-DE-LONDRES (Sars), a canton, 
commune, and village of France, in the dep. of He- 
ranlt, arrond. and 15 m. NNW of Montpellier. Pop, 
of cant., comprising 10 coms., in 1841, 4,778; of com, 
1,077. ‘There are silk-manufactories in this cant, 

















MARTIN-DE-MONTALBAN (Sax), a village of 
Spain, in the prov.and 24 m. WSW of Toledo. Pop, | 
|. "It has a church of fine architecture. 
MARTIN-DE-OSCOS (Sax), st town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 56 m. W of Oviedo. Pop. 1,058, 
‘There are iron-works in the vicinity 
MARTIN-DE-PUSA (Sax), a village of Spnin, 


in the prov. and 36 m. WSW of Toledo. Pop. 818. 
A silver-mine exists in the vicinity. 

MARTIN-DE-QUEYRIERES (Sarwr), a villa 
of France, in the dep. of Hantes-Alpes, cant. and 4 
m. N of L’Argentiere, on the r. bank of the Durance, 
Pop. 1,447. 

MARTIN-DE-RE’ (Sarst), a canton, commune, 
and port of France, in the dep. of Charente-Inferi- 
eure, arrond. of La Rochelle, occupying the central 
part of the Isle-de-Ré Pop. of cait., coors 
com., in 1841, 9,667; of com. and port, 2,617. 
port is well-fo and an active commerce is 
conducted from it in wines, brandy, salt, fish, timber, 
and iron. It has regular steam-boat communication 
with La Rochelle, 

MARTIN - DE-RUBIALES (Sax), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 60 m. $ of Burgos, on the r. 
bank of the Duero. Pop. 800. 

MARTIN-DE-SALLON (Sars), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 3m. SW 
of Harcourt. Pop. 1,400. 








MARTIN-DES-CHAMPS (Sars), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Yonne, cant. and 2 m. NW of 
Saint-Fargeau. 


"op. 600. 
MARTIN-DE SEIGNAUX (Saint), a village of, 
France, in the dep. of Landes, cant. and 3m, NE of 
Saint-Esprit. Pop. 2,280. Coal is wrought in the 
vicinity. 
MARTIN-DES-ORMES (Sant), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant, and 3 ni. 
ESE of Ambert. Pop. 1,060. 
MARTIN-DE-SOULAN (Sarst), a vile of 
France, in the dep. of Ariege, cant. and 6 m. NW of 
Massat. Pop. 1,827. 
MARTIN-DES-PRE'S (Sarst), avillage of France, 
in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 4 m. E of 
wy. Pop. 1,324. . 
MARTIN-DE-TOURNON (Sarxt), a small vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Indre, on the r. batik 
of the Creuse, 9m. § of Prenilly.” Pop. 1,450. 
MARTIN-DES-TRAUX (Sayt), a commune and 
village of Franee, in the dep. of Loire, cant. and 41. 
NW of La Pacauditre. Pop, 2,400. : 
_ MARTIN-DE-TREVIGO (Sax) town of Spats, 
in the prov. and 36 m. SSW of Cindad-Rodrigo. 
Pop. 1,876. It has oil-mills, tanneries, and woollen 


factories. 
MARTIN-DE-UNX (Sax), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 15 m. SE of P: luna, Pop. 1,084. 
-DE-VAL: (Sanvr), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of Ar- 
deche, arrond. of Tournon. Pop. of cant. in 
12,031; of com. and town, 1,893, ‘The tor 
m. NW of Privas, on the r. bank of the Sali 
= 
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MARTIN-DE-VALDEIGLESIAS, a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 45 1m, NW of Toledo. Pop. 
3,150. Tts environs produce excellent frnit. 

MARTIN-DE-VALGALGUE (Sarst), a canton 
and village of France, in the dep. of Gard, near the 
1, bank of the Gardon-d’Alais. Pop. of cant. in 
 MARTIN-DICVALVENT Sax ofS 

-] A EN] atown ny 

in the prov and 15 mh NE oF Valladolid; on the T 
bank of the Pisuerza, "Pop. 300. 








MARTIN-DE-VERS (Sarst), a village of France, | may 


in the dep. of Lot, cant. and 2'm. NW of Lanzes. 
ze 509, 

[ARTIN-D'HEUILLE (Sarst), a village of 
Pon 


ies. Pop. 440, 


RTIN-DU-BOIS (Sars), a village of France, 
in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 7m. ENE 
of Segre. P. 


op, LOH. 
MARTIN-DU-MONT (Satst), a village of 
Franee, in the dep. of Ain, cant. and 4m. N of Pont- 


WAin.’ Pop. 1,722. 

MARTIN-DU-PLAN-DE-LA-TOUR, a village 
of France, in the dep. of Var, cant. and 4 m. N of 
Grimand.’ Pop. 1,050. 

MARTIN-DU-PUITS (Sursz), village of 
France, in the dep. of Nievre, eant. and 4 m. NNE 
of Lorme. Pop. 1,220. 

MARTIN - D'URIAGE (Sarst), a village of 
France, in the dep, of Isere, cant. and 4 m. S of Do- 
mene. Pop. 2,454. It has iron and brick-works; 
and there are hot salt springs in the vicinity, which 
are much frequented. 

MARTIN. DU-VIEUX-BELLEME, a village of 
Frince, in the dep. of Orne, cant. and 2 m. NW of 
Bellme. Pop. 2,542. 

MARTIN-EN-BRESSE, a commune and village 
of France, in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 
6m, SSE of Verdun-sur-Saone. Pop. 1,250. 














MARTIN-EN-HAUT (Sarxr), a commune and | chi 


village of France, in the dep. of Rhone, cant. and 6 
m. NE of Saint-Symphorien-sur-Coise. ' Pop. 1,800, 
MARTIN-EN-VAL-GODEMARD (Sarst), 
Village of France, in the dep. of Hautes- Alpes, 
cant. and 4 m. WSW of Saint-Tirmin. Pop. 417. 
are quarries of white marble and jasper in the 


[-EN-VERCORS (Sarst), a village of 








M 
Eranee, in the dep. of Drome, 18 m. N of Die. Pop. 


MARTIN-ES-VIGNES (Sars), a commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of Aube, cant. and 1 
pas Troyes, of which it forms a faubourg. Pop. 


“MARTINA, @ canton and town of Naples, in the 


prov. of Otranto, 19 m.NE of Taranto. Pop. 4,000. 

MARTINENGO, a walled town of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. and 12 m. SSE of Bergamo. 
Pop. 4,600. Tt has silk-factories. 

MARTINESTI, a village of Upper Wallachia, 21 
m, ENE of Rimnik. Pop. 800. ‘The Austrians and 
Rassians under Sawartow defeated the ‘Turkish 
forees here on 30th Sept. 1789, 

MARTINEZ, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
36 m. SE of Salamanca. Pop. 400. 

MARTINFELD, a village of Prossia, in the reg. 
of Erfurt, circle of Heiligenstadt. Pop. 881. 











MARTIN-GARCTA. an island in the river Plata, at the comflo= 
‘nce of the ay and the Parana, in $ Int. 34° 7, W long. 68° 
YP Tt i about 6m. in length Tp the treaty of altace te 
Bs the rep of Unuguay of 20h May St, 

‘previous to the tions against Rosas, the 
i wan tai te pial ac ofthe 

ing “ ‘contracting parties, 

the island of Martin-Gareia may by its position serve toembarrans 
aviation of the several tributaries of the Piate, 


France, in the in of Nievre, cant. and 8 m. SE of | 7 


. | flowing in gentle streams, are 


be 
‘the registering custom-house on the 
where the expenses were 

‘cou 


of Martin-Garela— 
‘xed at a moderate rate—to have thelr 


per 
MARTINHO (Sax), a small port of Portugal, in 


the prov. of Estremadura, comarca and 10m. WSW 
of Aleobaga. Pop. 900. 
MARTINHO-DOS-MOUROS (Sax), a comarca 
and village of Portugal, in the prov. of Beira, 9 m1. 
SW of Villa-Real, on’ the 1. bank of the Douro. 





Pop. 4.770. 
MARTINICO, or Manrrsrqve, an island in the W. 


Indies, one of the la 
tween 14° 25°43" and 1 


of the Caribbees, lying be- 
52’ 47” N lat., and 60° 50° 
2 leagues SE of Dominica; 
14 25 m. SE of Guadaloupe. 
‘The superficies is 98,782 sq. hect., or 244,868 acres. 
It is very uneven, and intersected in all parts by a 
number of low hills, mostly of a conical form. Three 
mountains rise above these smaller eminences. The 
jest, Mont Pelee, at the N end of the island, and 
rising 4,438 ft. above sea-level, a long dormant vol- 
cano, burst forth with frightful violence on the 5th 
of August 1851. The woods with which it is covered. 
continually attract the clouds; the two others are in 
most parts cultivated. From these mountains, but 
jefly from the Ea ore Bie, numerous. spri 

water the island, and which, though generally 

petty ‘torrents 
on the slightest storm. ‘The chief streams are the 
Lezarde, which flows into the Cul-de-sae of Royal; 
the Riviere-de-Fort-St.-Pierre, which flows into the 
an of St. Pierre on the S coast; and the Ga- 
lion. Near the Send is a small salt lake. The val- 
leys on the W side, or Basse-terre, are more exten- 
sive and fertile than those on the E side, or Cabes- 
terre. 

Productions and commerce.) About two-fifths of 
the surface is under cultivation. In 1835, 38,320 
hect. were under culture; savannas and pasture-lands 
occupied 21,772 h.; woods and forests 23,387 h, 
unproductive lands 15,303 h. ‘The principal produe- 
tions of the island are sugar, coflee, cassia, cotton, 
manioc, bananas, maize, indigo, cocoa, ginger, &e. 
‘The Tahiti cane and the yellow eane of Java, are 
chiefly cultivated. Next to the cultivation of sugur, 
that of coffee is the most important. It is well- 
peertell to trade, from the number of its bays and 
harbours, which possess the inestimable advantage 
of affording a shelter from the hurricanes which in- 
fest these latitudes. ‘The climate is hamid. The 
average fall of rain during the year is 84 inches. 
‘The greatest rains fall between Saly and October. 
‘The mean annual temp. on the plains is 81°, 
all these advan however, M. had made but 
little progress at the end of the 17th eent. In 1700 
it contained ouly 6,507 Whites, and a total pop. of 
21,640 persons." But in 1732 the value of the 
ports was estimated at £700,000 perann. ‘This ext 
sive trade annually brought into the ports of the 
island 200 ships from France, 14 or 15 fitted out by 
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Canada, and 10 or 12 from the islands of Margaritta 
and Trinidad; besides the English and Dutch ships 
that came to carry on a smuggling trade. The na- 
vigation from the island to the northern colonies, 
the Spanish continent, and the Windward islands, 
employed 130 vessels of from 20 to 70 tons burden, 
manned by 600 European sailors and 1,500 slaves. 
‘The war of 1744 pat a stop to this prosperity; and 
soon after M, fell into the hands of the English, it 
became infested with vast swarms of ants which de- 
stroyed every vegetable in the island. It was re- 
stored to France in July 1768. In 1769, 1788, and 
1810, the exports and imports were as follow: 


Imports, Exports. 
1769, £588,412 £536,001 
1788, 1,195,111 1201875 
1810, "635,664 a7 


The following table exhibits the value of the exports 
into France from M. in 1841: 


General Trade, Special Trade. 





56.000 

4,000 
20,445,000 
We read in the Moniteur that during the present 
year [1852] the exports of colonial prosuce from M., 
as well as from Guadaloupe, will be more consider- 
able than in 1851, which year showed an angmenta- 
tion in the crops as compared with 1849 and 1850. 
To enable a more correct estimate to be formed of 
this increase, the Moniteur gives the following state- 
ment of the quantity of sugar imported into France 
from these two colonies since 1848, the period of the 
emancipation of the blacks: 











Martinique, in 1843, . . =. «19,781,892 killogr. 
Silane 18,391,600 
m 1850, 14252200 


a ae 

3 18% as tneyeary — Ieannass 
Supposing the second half-year to be in proportion 
with the first, an augmentation would appear at the 
end of the year of 11,000,000 kilogr. over the pro- 
duce of 1851, which was of itself more than 5,000,000 
kilogr. greater than the average exportation during 
the ig three years. It may also be borne in 
mind that the crops, and the exports of sugar during 
the last six months of the year are generally inferior 
to those of the first six months: 


Guadaloupeyto1sis, Bhat a 
” 1340, . . 19,191,700 ri 
ees 3 130203200 
v— ioy22.es0 





Although inferior to that which has been produced 
at M,, the augmentation shown for Guadaloupe of 
the exportation of the first half-year is not the less 
very remarkable. By official returns from the cus- 
toms department the following quantities of produce 
Appear to have been exported fom ML aad Guade- 
Toupe during the year ending December 31, 1851: 
Martiniqoe. 





‘Population. "The pop. of M., according to a re- 


turn ‘made to the house of commons in 1810, when 
it was in possession of the British, was as follows: 


Bare, is oe AS 78877 
Free persons of colour, «©. s+ 8680 
umber of white inbabitants, 9,206 

96.818 


Tn 1827, the 
9,987 were Whites; 10,786 free people of colour; 
and 81,142 slaves. In 1886, the Feet 116,081; 
in 1841, 117,906; in 1848, 120,179. 

Government, §c.] The administration of M. is 
conducted governor, and a privy council of 7 
members, with a colonial council of 30 members 
elected for 5 years. ‘The number of electors in 1841 
was 901. Justice is administered by a supreme 
court, 2 assize courts, and 2 inferior courts. The 
wry force consists of about 2,000 men, besides a 
mi ‘of 6,000.—The colonial budget for 1845 ex- 
hibited an income of 1,074,830 francs; and an ex- 
penditure of 998,290 fr. 

Towns.) The principal towns of M. are Fort 
Royal, the capital, and St. Pierre, the largest and 
best-built town in the Lesser Antilles. Besides 
these, Marin has 3,000 inhabitants; Lamentin, 8,900; 
Riviere-Salie, 2.300; and there are about 20 villages. 
Of the pop. of 1841, 25,989 were returned as residing 
in towns. It is subdivided into 14 cantons, and 26 
tana, 

sory), Tia iene ana, wanda 
ee ei congia cet cal by toed Meare 
In 1634, it was colonized by the French; but the 
extermination of the Caribs was not completed until 1764. 
Be ar bec opts of eo Prec reams a 
Se Salas tne oh uaaee See Soe devs and 
Se a te ee ae oa ae cee 
Amiens in 1302, and was again taken by the British under Gen- 
eral Prevost, on the 24th of February, 1809. It again reverted 
to the French at the general peace in 1815. In 1819, M. was 
ceded to Sweden, and was only recovered by France from the 
pee pen een 

MARTINICO (Lrrrxe), one of the Grenadine is- 
lands, in the Little Antilles, in N lat. 12° 32, W 
Tong. 61° 24”. 

MARTIN-LA-FOSSE (Sanrr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Aube, cant. and 6 m, S of Ro- 


milly" Bop. 200. 

RTIN-LA-LANDE (Sarst), a commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of Ande, cant. and 4 
m. E of Castelnandary, near the Canal-du-Midi 

‘op. 1.040. 

ARTIN-LA-ME/ANE (Sarst), a village of 
France, in the dep. of La Corréze, cant. of La-Roche- 
Camillae. Pop. 200. 

MARTIN-LA-PLAINE (Sarst), a commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of La Loire, cant. and 
2 m. NW of Rive-de-Gier, Pop. 709. A lead-mine 
is wrought in the vicinity. 

MARTIN-LARS (Sars), a village of France, in 
the dep. of La Vienne, cant. of Availles-Limousine, 
on the |. bank of the Cloise._ Pop. 780. 

MARTIN-LA-SAUVETE (Satst), a village of 
France, in the dep. of La Loire, cant. and 2m. W 
of St.-Germain-la-Val. Pop. 1,500. 

MARTIN-LE-BEAU (Saint), a commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant. 
and 4 m. SW of Amboise. Pop. 1,500. 

MARTIN-LES-BOULOGNE. (Sater), = com- 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of Pas-de- 
Calais, cant. and 1 m.NE of ye. Pop. 1,300. 

MARTIN-LEST! commune and vil- 












"Boulogn: 
‘RA (Satst), a 
lage of France, in the dep. of Ln Loire, cant. and 6 
mB of Fears. Pop. 1.050, 
MARTIN. ERIEUR (Sars), a vil 
France, in the dep. of Ardeche, cant. of 








near the 1. bank of the Laveron. Pop. 500. = 


p. was returned at 101,865, of whom 
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MARTIN-MUNOZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. 

and 24 m. WSW of Segovia. Pop. 988. 
MARTINO (Sax), « town of fllyria, in the gov. 
and 32 m. NNW of Trieste, on the summit of a bill, 
commanding a fine view of the plain of Friuli, the 
course of the Isonzo, and the gulf of Trieste. Pop. 
2,000, It is surrounded by ancient walls. ‘The 
mountainous vineyards in the vicinity produce ex- 
cellent wine.—Also a town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 6 m, NNW of Cremona.— Also 
a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the prov. and 
15 m. WSW of Mantua, near the Oglio—Also 
village in the Valteline, 3 m. N of Bormio. 
—Also a village in the prov. and 6m. E of Ve- 
{ rona, on the 1. bank of the Tibio.—Also a village 











ples in the prov. of Sanvio, cant. and 6 m, ENE of 
vino. Pop. 3,300.—Also a town in the Sardinian 
states, prov. and 6 m. SW of Ivrea. Pop. 2,000.— 
Also a town in the dio. of Tunis, prov. and 12 m. 
WNW of Piguerol—Also a fort of Tuscany, in the 
prov. and 15 m. NE of Florence, near the r. bank of 

the Pieve, on the route from Florence to Bologna. 
MARTINO-D’ALBARO (Sax), « village of the 
E of Genoa. 





|| Sardinian states, in the prov. and 4 m. 
Pop. 2,200. 

MARTINO-D'ENTRAUNES (Sas), a village of 
the Sardinian states, in the prov. and 45 m. NW of 
Nice. Pop. 651. 

MARTINO-DI-LANTOSCA (Sax), a town of 
the Sardinian states, in the prov. and 30 m. N of 
Nice, on the 1. bank of the Vesubia. 

MARTINO-DI-VENEZZE (Sax), a village of 
Austrian Lombardy, in the prov. of Polesina, on the 
x. bank of the Adige. Pop. 1,900. 

MARTINO-SICCOMARIO (Sas), a town of the 
Sardinian states, in the prov. of Lamellina, on the r. 
bank of the Ticino, 21 m. ESE of Mortara. 

MARTINO (Vat-pr-Sax), or Var-p1-Gerstan- 
Asca, a valley in the Piedmontese Alps, intersected 
by the Germanasca, which has its source in the Col- 
Gi-San-M, in the Cottian Alps, and flows NE to the 

lusone. 

MARTIN-RAUDISCH, a village of Prussia, in 
thereg. of Gumbinnen, circle of Heideckrug. Pop. 137. 

MAI 'S, a village in Philips co. in Arkansas, 

U.S, 132 m. E of Little Rock. 
_M °S (SrasvorD-Baros Sarst), a parish 
in the co. of Northampton, $ m. SE of Stamford, 
on the S bank of the Wellam, including the hamlet 
of Woothorpe. Area 2,170 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,274; in 1841, 1,443. 

MARTIN'S (Sr,), a parish in the Strathmore dis- 
trict of Perthshire, 3} m. from Perth, skirting the 
‘Tay for 2) m. Pop. in 1803, 1,186; in 1831, 1,135; 
in 1841, 1,071. : 

.. MARTINSBERG, a town of the archd. of Austria, 
in the upper circle of the Manhartsberg, 24 m. W of 








\8—Also a town of Hungary, in the com. ans 
4m. SSE of Raab. Pop. 1,550.—Also a village of 
Prussia, in the reg and 63 m. SSW of Breslau. 


aa 291. si i 
ARTINSBURG, the cap. of Lewis co., in the 
state of New York, U. 5, 134 m. NW of Albany. 
of township in 1841, 2,272.—Also a village in 
iford co., in Pennsylvania, 112 m. W of Harris- 
burg.—Also the cap. of Berkley co., in Virginia, 21 
am, NW of Harper's Ferry. Pop. 1,700—Also a vil- 
lage in Monroe co., in Kentacky—Also a village in 
Knox co, in Ohio—Also a village in Washington 
0, in Towa, 18 m. SE of Salem. ae 
MARTINSHAGEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Céslin, circle of Schlawe. Pop. 250. 


we 














MARTINSKIRCHEN, a village of Prassia, in the 
reg. of Merseburg, circle of Liebenwerda, on the r. 
bank of the Elbe. Pop. 280. The counts of Brahl 
have a splendid castle herc. 

RIETH, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg, of Mersebung circle of Sangerhansen, | op. 240. 
ARTINSTELN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 

of Coblenz, circle of Krenznach. Pop. 187. 

MARTINSVILLE, or Grexxsnonovett, eapital 
of Guilford co., N, Carolina, U.S,, situated in Buffalo 
creck, 22m. E of Salem. ‘Pop. 730. A desperate 
action was Rope a this place on the 15th March 
1781, between Lord Cornwallis and General Greene, 
in which the Americans were driven from the field, 
though with a great loss of British troops.—Also the 














in the prov. and 18 m. ENE of Vicenza—Also a| cap. of Henry co., in Virginia —Also a village in 
village in the duchy of Modena, on the r. bank of | Clinton co., in Ohio, 82m. SSW of Columbus. Pop. 
the Secchia, 9 m. N of Modena.—Also a town of Na- | 200.—Also the cap. of Morgan co., in Towa, 28m, 

SW of Indianapolis—Also a village in Clarke co., 


in Tlinois. 

MARTINSVILLE (Sars), the chief town of the 

. of St, Martin’s, in Louisiana, U. 8, 178m. W of 

New Orleans, situated on the W bank of the Teche, 

on very flat ground, in the centre of a well-cultivated 
and productive country. Pop. 500. 

MARTINSZELL, a town of Bavaria, 30 m. ENE 
of Landau. 

MARTINTOWN, a village of Upper Canad, in 
the township of Charlottenburg, on the Riviere-abx- 
Raisins, 13 m. from Cornwall. "Pop. 200. 

MARTINVAST, a town of France, in the dep. of 
La Manche, cant. snd 2 m. SSW of Ortevilla, near 
the r. bank of the Divette. 

MARTIN-VAZ ISLANDS, a group of 3 small 
rocky islets off the E coast of Brazil, in Slat. 20°27’. 

MARTIN-XILOTEPEC (Sars), a town of Gua- 
timala, in the dep. of Chimaltenango. Pop. 4,000. 

MARTIZAY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Indre, on the river Claise, 14 m, N of Le Blanc. 
Pop. 1,725. 

MARTLESHAM, a parish of Saffolk, 2m. SSW 
of Woodbridge. Area 2,100 acres. Pop. 510. 

MARTLETHWY, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 6 
m. NE of Haverford-West. Pop. in 1841, 846. 

MARTLEY, a parish of Worcestershire, 6} m. 
NW by W of Worcester. Area 4,340 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,895; in 1841, 1,854. 

‘MARTOCK, a market-town and parish of Somer- 
setshire, on the Parret, 6 m. WNW of Yeovil. Area 
of p. 6930 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,841; in 1841, 
3025. "The church is large and elegant, strmeture, 
with a superb altar-piece. ‘The town chiefly consists 
of one long street. 

MARTOLA-MARIAM, a town of Abyssinia, in 
the prov. of Amhara, in N’lat. 10° 51’. 

RTON, a township in the parish of White- 
gate, in Cheshire, near Delamere forest, 44 m. SW 
of Northwich. ‘Area 5,850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
711; in 1841, 675.—Also a township in the p. of 

Inckpool. 





Poultown, in Lancashire, 2 m. SE of BI 


1d | Area 4,890 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,487; in 1841, 


1,562.— Also a village and parish of England, in 
Lincolnshire, on the ‘Trent, 5 m. 8 by E of Gai 

borough. Area 1,310 acres. Pop. in 1881, 494; in 
1841, 523.—Also a chapel ¢ p. of Prestbury, 
in Cheshire, 3 m. N by W of Congleton. Area 
1,900 acres.’ Pop. in 1841, 307—Also a parish in 
Warwickshire, 5 m. SE of Southam. Area 910 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 311; in 1841, 324—Also a parish in 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. N of Stokesley. Area 
3,430 acres. Pop. in 1881, 863; in 1841, 3,430. 
James Cook, the great navigator, was born here in 
1728.—Also a township in the p. of Sinnington, in 





Yorkshire, 5 m. W of Pickering. Pop. in 1841, 240. 


MARTON-WITH-MOXBY, a parish in the y 
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of Yorkshire, 6 m. E by S of Easingwold. Area 
2,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 202; in 1841, 173. 

N (Loa), a parish in Westmoreland, 3 
m, NNW of Appleby. Area 3,200 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 819; in 1841, 804. iF 

MARTON-WITH-GRAFTON, a parish in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. by E of Alderborough. 
Area 2,030 acres. Pop. in 1841, 514, 

MARTON-LE-MOOR, a chapelry in the p. of Top- 
clitfe, N. R. of Yorkshire, 3 m. NNW of Borough 
bridge. Area 940 acres. ’ Pop. in 1841, 212. 

[ARTON (Sankt). a town of Hungary, in the 
com. and 12m. SW of Oedenburg. Pop. 615.—Also 
a town in the com. of Pest, 12 m. N of Solt-—Also 
a town in the com, of Sabolsh, 12 m. NE of Klein- 
Wardein, 

MARTONVASAR, a town of Hungary, in the 
com, and 21m. ENE of Stuhl-Weissenburg. 

MARTORANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabria Ultra 2da, 10 m. NW of 
the see of a bishop. Pop. 2,000. 

ELL, a town of in the prov. and 
11 m. NW of Barcelona, at the junction of the Noya 
with the Llobregat. It is an ill-bnilt place; but it 
his manufactories of lace, cotton, and paper. On 
the Llobregat is a high but narrow bridge of 3 arches. 
ascribed by tradition to Hannibal, but generally con- 
sidered to be a work of the Romans. 

MARTORY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Garonne, on the Garonne, 10 m.N by E of 
St. Gaudens. It has manufactories of coarse wool- 
lens, and conducts an active trade. 

MARTOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
m. SW of Jaen, at the foot of a hill on which is a 
castle. Pop. 11,072. ‘It is a very ancient place, and 
is supposed to have been the Tucci, afterwards the 
Augusta Gemella of the Romans. It is celebrated for 
its mineral springs. 

MARTRES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Garonne, cant. and 4 m. W of Cazeres, on 
the 1. bank of the Garonne. Pop. 1,650. 

MARTRES - D'ARTIERES (Les), a yillaze of 
France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, 9 m. NE of 
Clermont-Ferrand, on the Allier. Pop. 700. 

_ MARTRES-DE-VAYRE (Les),a town of France, 

in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 2m. NE of 

Vayre, onthe Vayre. Pop. 1,029. It has an active 
in wine, 

MARTSIKANTSI, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Grodno, 36 m. WNW of Lida. ~ 

MARTVILI, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in Min- 
grelia, 50 m. NW of Kut : 

MARTY ANC? 


icastro. It is 

















se of Hungary, in the com, 
Radkersbarg. Pop. 170. 
a (OT, an island of the Caspian, in the 
gulf of Katchak-Kultiak, 30 m. N of Mangishlak. 

MARTYNOSKAIA, a town of Russia, in the ter- 
ritory of the Don Cossacks, on the r. bank of the 
Buzaluk. 

MARTYRE (La), @ town of France, in the dep. 
of Finistere, cant. and 1 m. SW of Ploudiry. 

MARTRY, a parish in co. Meath, 4 m. NW of 
Navan. Area 3,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 869. 

EE, a rocky shoal-between the 

















MARU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which rises under the parallel of 4° 0’ S; rans Nz 
and enters the Tocantins arm of the Amazon, after 4 
MARUGGE 
[, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Fer: dOteanio, cant and 6 m. SSW of Mindunia, 
0 
[ARULAN, a village of New South Wales, in 
109m. from Sydney. 








MARUNGAS, a small island in the Sulu archi 
in N lat. 6° 3° : 
PAL, ‘a village of France, in the dep, of 
Haute-Vienne, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Saint-Ma- 
thie. Pop. 1; 
MARVAO, 





all town and fortress of Portuga 





on the borders of Spain, inthe prov. of Alentejo, and | 


of Valencia-de-Al- 
cantara, in Spain. Pop. 1,000.—Also a town of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Piauby, 130 m. NE of Ginas, 
Pop. 3,000. 

MARVE‘JOLS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Le 
WAW of Mende, Pop. 3,879. Tt has manufactures 
of woollens, and hats—The arrond. of M., 
comprising 10 cants., had a pop. of 53,605 in 1841. 

MARVELLA. See Mannenia, 

MARVILLE, a town of France, in the dep, of 
Meuse, on the 1. bank of the Othain, 7 m. SE of 
Montmedy, and 24 m.NNE of Verdun. Pop. 1,263, 


comat 





of Portalegre, 6 m. 





It has manufactories of gloves and druggets. / 


MARVORADO, an island off the coast of Brazil, 
in S lat. 23° 34". 

MARWAR, a division of the provinee of Ajmir 
in Hindostan, in recent times better known as the 
territory of the rajah of Jodhpur. It is bounded by 
Bikanir and Jesalmir on the N; on the E by the 
range of Abu, which separates it from Mervar and 
Jypur; on the S by Sarohi; and_on the W by the 
Great Sandy desert. From E to W, it stretches 270 
m.; from N to $ 220m. The Luni, rising on its B 
frontier, and running in a SW course to the Runa 
of Kach’t, separates the fertile from the desert part 
of M. Its pop. has been estimated at 2,000,000, of 


whom five-eighths are Jats; and one-fourth Rajputs. | 


‘The government is a kind of feudal monarchy, sub- 


sidiary to the British authority. ‘The rajah can, it | 


is said, bring a force of 60,000 men into the field. 
The great feudatories of M. are the rajahs of Ahwa, 
Asop, Pokarn, Minaj, Reyah, Ganorah, Kimsar, and 
Khejarla. The revenue amounts to about £400,000. 
The chief towns are Jodhpur, the capital; Pipar, 25 
tm. NE of Jodhpur; Mertha 88m. NE of iar; 
Reah, 20 m. W by N of Ajmir; Didwanah, in N lat. 
27° 27; Nagar, in N lat. 27° 8; Godwar, Ganora, 
and Pali. The principal productions are grain, cot 
ton, tobacco, salt, and opium. It exports wheat, 
salt, and opinm. ‘See Ags. 

MARWICK-HEAD, a cape on the W coast of 
the island of Pomona, in the Hebrides in N lt 
51° 58". 

MARWOOD, a parish of Devonshire, 3 m. W by 
N of Barnstaple. Area 2,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
1,012.—Also a parish of New Sonth Wales, in Dur- 
hiamn ¢o. skirted on the S by the river Hunter, 

MARY, a river of New South Wales, in the dis- 
trict of Moreton-bax, flowing into Wide bay.—Also 
another stream of New South Wales, in Wellington 
district. flowing into the Macquarie. 

MARY (Port), a bay on the W coast of King 
George the Third’s archipelago, in N lat. 57° 11’. 

MARYAUKA, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Posen, circle of Schildberg. Pop. 178. 

MARYBOROUGH, or Borns, a parish in Queen's 








¢c0., containing the town of M. 7,049 acres. 
Pop. ‘in 1831, 5,300; in 1841, ‘The town, 
which is the assize town of Queen's co, and wns 


formerly a parl. borough, stands on the rivalet Tri- 
ogue, 5 m. W by N of Stradbally, and 40} m. SW 
by W of Dublin.” An extensive tract of surroundin; 

country is remark flat and tame. ‘The principal 
street extends i about ds. 
pepe nice ses 
buildings are the district Innatic asylum, the 
court-house, the county jail, the county int 








‘on ther, bank of tHe Cosianges 1a at 
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a splendid range of infantry-barracks, the neat pa- 
Tish-chure, 8 dissenting meeting houses and» Iarge 
and elegant Roman Catholic chapel. /A consider- 
able manufacture of broad stufls ealled ts at 
one time existed here and at Mountmellick; but a 
good number of years ago it declension. 
Shoemaking employs a number of the inhabitants. 
In 1821, the Hon. W. W. Pole, second son of Garrett, 
first earl of Mornington, and elder brother to the 
Duke of Wellington, was created Baron Marybo- 
rough. Area of the town 00 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
3,223; in 1841, 3,633, 

MARYBURGH, a considerable village in the p. 
of Kilmalle, Tavernest-ahire, at the month of the 
riv ay and Nevi i 
17 m. E of Strontian, and 74 m. N of Invera 
Owing to its being situated in tho immediate vicinity 








of Fort William, it very generally assumes the fort's 
name. It consists of one long street running paral- 
Tel to the water, and close to its edge; and of several 


short narrow streets at right angles with the chief 
one. ‘The inhabitants, for the most part, depend on 
the herring-fishery for their maintenance. Pop. be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500.—Also a small village in the 
p. of Cleish, in Kinross-shire, 4 m. 8 of Kinross. 
MARY CAPEL (Sarxt), a parish in Suffolk, 43 
m. SE of Hadleigh, in the line of the Eastern Coun- 
ties railway, Area 1,210 acres. Pop. in 1841, 603. 
MARY-CHURCH (Sarsr), a parish in Devon- 
shire, 1}m.N of Torbay. Area 2,310 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 1,204} in 1841, 1,668—Also a parish in 
Glamorganshire, S: Wales, 2 m. S by E of Cowbridge, 
ona which flows into the Bristol chan- 
nel. 


p.in 1831, 150; in 1841, 154. 
MARTOULT DR. pe th tie co. of Kin- 
cardine; extending from the S bank of the Dee, 
opposite Petereulter, to the Grampians. Pop. in 
1801, 710; in 1881,-960; in 1841, 991. At Bla 
near the Dee, is St. Mary's college, a Roman Catho- 
lic institution, established in 1829, for the education 
of youths designed for the priesthood. It is under 
the direction of a president, 3 professors, and a pro- 
curator. From 85 to 45 pupils are usually in course 
of education here. 


MARY-EXTRA (Sarsr), or Westox, a parish in 
tonshire, adjoining the town of South- 

ampton. Area 2,040 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,340. 
MARY-HILL (Sarxt), 0 in Glamorgan- 





shire, 4 m. NW of Cowbridge. Pop. in 1841, 258. 
‘KIRK, or Anencuraxer, a parish in Kin 
cardineshire, skirted on the S by the river North 
Esk, and occupying the E extremity of the Howe or 
Hollow of the Mearns. Area 7,591 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 1,580; in 1881, 2,032; in 1841, 1 
surface is exceedingly level. ' ‘The Luther intersects 
the parish. Near the banks of the Esk, on the road 
between Montrose and Laurencekirk, stands the vil- 
lage of M., in a beautiful situation. ‘There is an- 
other village in the p., named Luthermoor. 

MARYLAND, one of the United states of Amer- 
ica, situated between the parallels of 38° and 39° 43° 
N, ‘and the meridians of 75" 10° and 79° 29° W; and 
bounded on the N by Pennsylvania; on the E by 
Delaware and the Atlantic: on the S and W by Vir- 
ginia. Itisi from N to S by Chesapeak bay, 
long which, on each side, it extends 110m. in length 
to the line which separates it from vania and 
Delaware. It is 106 m. broad, and is of a very irre- 
gular form. Its area is estimated at 13,959 sq. m., 
or 8,933,760 acres. 

Rivers.) ‘The principal rivers are the Potomac, 
which divides this state from Virginia, the 
hannah, Patapsco, Pawtuxent, Elk, Sassafras, 
ter, Choptank, Wicomico, Severn, Nantikoke, and 











state. At its mouth it is 7} m. wide, and it is navi- 
gable for ships of the greatest burden 300 m. Its 
descent, from the month of the Savage river to tide- 
water, in a course of 219 m, is 1,160 ft, ‘The rivers 
flowing from the am are te Pawtuxent, the Severn 
on whi mapolis stan anc ¢ Patay on 
which Baltimore is Aone = 

Physical featares.| ‘The country on the E of the 
Chesapeak, with the exception of a small part of the 
N extremity, is low and sandy, much intersected by 
rivers and creeks, and abounding with stagnant wa- 
ter. In this quarter, consequently, the air in sum- 
mer is hot and moist, and the inhabitants are subject, 
to agues and intermittent fevers. ‘The Maryland 
part of the peninsula, included between Delaware 
and Chesapeak bays, is much lower and more uni- 
formly level than the Delaware part; it is also more 
intersected by rivers and creeks, and the land is of 
better quality. ‘The soil is here well-adapted to 
raising tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, and swect po- 
tatoes.—The country on the W shore of the Chesa- 
peak, below the falls of the rivers, is similar to that 
on the E shore. But above these falls it becomes 
gradually uneven and hilly, and in the W part of 
the state it is mountainons, being crossed by ranges 
of mountains, which pass through Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, under varions names, as South mountain, 
North mountain, Sideling bill, Warrior's, Evit’s, 
Wills, and Alleghany mountains. 

ictions.] ‘The soil is generally a red clay or 
loam, producing good crops of wheat, Indian com, 
hemp, and fiax. Fine orehards have been formed 
in various quarters; and apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries are abundant. The cereal crops 
in 1847 yielded 4,960,000 bushels of wheat, 1,860,000 
b. of eats, 8,300,000 b. of Indian corn, 975,000 b. of 
re, 115,000 b. of buckwheat, and 2,900 b. of barley. 
Tn 1847, 24,816,012 Ibs. of tobacco were raised, 5,673 
Ibs. of cotton, and 2,290 Ibs. of silk cocoons. ‘The 
forests abound in nut-bearing trees, which feed great 
numbers of swine. Beef and mutton are also plen- 
tiful. The live stock in 1840 consisted of 92,220 
horses and mules, 225,714 oxen, 257,922 sheep, and 
416,943 swine.—"The mineral productions consist 
chiefly of iron and bituminous coal. ‘The coal-fields 
are in the NW part ofthe county. 

Manufactures and commerce.) “The manufacturing 
establishments in this state employed a capital of 
6,450,284 dollars in 1840. ‘Those of wool and cotton 
are yet in their infaney, but are said to be rapidly 
growing. In 1840, there were 12 farnaces for cast- 
iron, and 17 bloomeries, forges, and rolling-mills, 
‘The manufacture of tobacco employs 280 men. ‘Tan- 
neries are numerous, and sugar-refining is exten 
sively engaged in; but flouring—as it is called—or 
the manufacture of flour, is perhaps the most exten- 
sive of all in this state. " Ship-building is earried on 
in Baltimore —The domestic exports in 1846 were 
valued at 6,744,110 d.; those of foreign articles at 
124,945 d._ “The imports in the same year amounted 
to 4,042,915 d. ‘The most considerable export from 
this state is that of flour; next to this,tobacco. ‘The 
other exports are iron, lumber, Indian corn, pork, 
flax-sced, beans, &e. ‘The trade of the state is prin- 
cipally carried on from Baltimore with the other 
states, with the W. Indies, and various parts of Eu- 
rope.—There are 18 banks within the state, of which 
11 are in Baltimore—The Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, are 

ificent works, and vastly facilitate the internal 








‘Population, ‘The pop. was estimated in 1665. 

at 16,000; in fa, at 153,564, of whom 42,764 were 

Negro slaves and'3,592 Mulattoes, In ‘1790 the, 

‘census returned a total pop. of 319,728; in 1820, 
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oe ‘The Potomac is the largest river in the 
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407,350; in 1840, of £69,232; and in 1850, of 575,150, 
tare decennial increase, in the last period, of 22-5 

cent. Of the pop. of 1851, 89,495 were slaves. 

1840 there were 12 colleges and universities in 
this state, attended in all by 813 stndents. The 
primary schools were 557, and attended by 16,982 
pupils. OF white persons above 20 years of age, 
11,605 were returned as unable to read or write — 
M. was originally settled by Roman Catholics, who 
still continue the most numerous denomination of 
Christians in the state. The archb. of Baltimore is 
Roman Catholic metropolitan of the United States. 
‘The Episcopalians are the next in number. 

Government.) A new constitution for this state 
was ratified by the people on 4th Jane, and came 
into operation on 4th July 1851. ‘The legislatare is 
‘composed of a senate, consisting of 22 members, chosen 
for 6 years, by electors; and a house-of-delegates, con- 
sisting of 78 members chosen annually. ‘The governor 
is ebosen for 4 years, and must be elected from the 3 
districts alternately. The right of suffrage belongs to 
every free white male citizen of 21 years of age who 
has resided in the state one ‘The state sends 
five representatives to congress.—Annapolis is the 

government, though Baltimore is much the 
largest town. The other considerable towns are 
Frederick, Hagerstown, Cumberland, Williamsport, 
Ceornts and Westminster. The ports-of-entry, 
besides Baltimore and Annapolis, are St. son 
the Potomac; Nottingham on the Pawtuxent; Ha- 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna; 
Chestertown on the Chester; Oxford on Treadhayen 
creek; Vienna on the Nantikoke, and Snowhill on 
the Pokomoke. 

Finances.| On the 30th of September 1849, the 
state-debt amounted to 16,164,813 dollars, and a sum 
of 375,000 d. was applicable to the extinguishment 
of this debt, which it is expected will be cleared off 
within 13 years. On the Ist of December 1850, the 
state-debt was, 15,424,381 d.; and the assets of the 
state were estimated at 5,341,801 d. of productive 
property, and 15,910,018 d, of unproductive a 

n the Ist of January 1848, the legislature of this 
state resumed 














syment of interest on the state debt, 
pended for several years, and on 
which arrears of about 900,000 d. had ‘accumulated. 
‘These arrears have now been paid off or redeemed. 
‘The assessed value of all real and personal prope 
in the state in 1846 was 177,555,846 d.; and the levy 
thereon, £43,889 d. ‘The following table exhibits the 
the different counties in this 
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affairs of the colony for 40 years, and deputed his brother 
‘ard as governor, who commenced the settlement of St Mary's 
in 1694. SM. was one of the foremost of the revolutionary stale 
and in the ast war with England suffered severely. 


MARYLAND, a township of Otsego co, New 
York, U. 8, 12 m. N of Cooperstown, Pop. 3,085, 

MARY-LE-BONE (Sr.), a parish and a parliae 
mentary borough in the Holborn division of the hund, 
of Ossulstone, Middlesex, 3 m. NW by W of St 
Paul's, interseeted by the Regent’s canal and Bite 
mi railway. Area of p. 1,490 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 63,982; in 1831, 122,206; in 1841, 188,168, 
This’ parish contains’ some of the finest stree 
squares, crescents, and mansions, in the metropolis, 
including Cavendish and Portman - squares; Park: 
crescent and square, and Manchester-square, “Here 
also are the Regents park and the Zoological at 
dens, the Diorama, Colosseum, &c. By the Reform 
act, the Mary-le-Bone district, comprising the seve- 
ral parishes of Mary-le-Bone, St. Pancras, and Pad- 
dington, returns 2 members to parliament. Pop: 
of parliamentary district in 1851, 870,957. The 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 11,799; in 
1848, 16,812, Mary-le-Bone was at no very distant 
period an obscure village, separated from the metro- 
polis by open fields. ‘The ancient village was vari- 
ously named Eyeburn, Ayebourn, or Tyburn,—from 
a small stream, now flowing underground. 

MARYPORT, a seaport-town on the W const of 
Cumberland, 26 m. WSW of Carlisle, and 12 m. 
NNE of Whitehaven, with both of which places it is 
connected by railway. Pop. in 1831, 3,877; in 1841, 
5.811; in 1851, 6,608. Like many towns on 

is part of the coast, it derives its be 2 and impor- 
tanee from the abundance of coal in Sueees 
hood, which in little more than half-a-century raised 
it to the rank of a pretty considerable trading town. 
It is pleasantly situated on the banks, and at the 
mouth of the river Ellen, which flows round it on 
the E, S, and W. The streets are wide, and the 
houses neatly built. ‘The trade consists partly in the 
exportation of coals to Ireland, and partly in the N. 
American timber trade. In 1844, 299,407 tons of 
coals were exported from this port to other ports of 
the United kingdom; and in 1845, 348,807 tons. ‘The 
export to foreign countries in 1844 was 12,784 tons. 
Ship-building is also carried on. The customs re- 
£7,764. ‘The number of sailing- 
vessels that entered inwards coastwise in 1850 was 
'$33=86,529 tons; and of steam-vesscls, 169=53,757 
tons. The number which entered from the colonies 
was 173,521 tons; and from foreign ports, 3= 
$57 tons. 

MARYPORT, a creck 2} m. N of the Mull of 
Galloway, on the E const of the p. of Kirkmaiden, 
in Wigtonshire, one of about 16 tiny bays which 
indent the outline of that peninsular parish. 
Be (Sune), or Nas-Inranuy, an ae i 
the E coast of Madagascar, between the lels of 
16° 41° and 17° 8’ S, and between 49° Be and 50° 
2 E.long. It is 31 m. NE by N and SW by Sin 
Jength, and from 2 tom. in breadth. Its surface 
Presents a succession of hills from 200 to 400t. high, 
with deep narrow vales thickly with trees 
and underwood. The French. a settle- 
ment on this island without success. In 1821, they 
again took possession of it, or rather of Isle-M: 

@ low coral islet, at the entrance of a small harbour 
on the coast of St. M., on which they have erected a 
fort, hospital, and barracks. ‘The pop. of St. M. is 
from 1,200 to 1,500, who pay no daties to the French, 
and are amenable only to their own laws. Geese, 
fowls, bullocks, and may be had here; but at a 
high price. Fish are more abundant- 
Bananas, cocoa-nnts, pine-apples, mangves, orangesy 
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plantains, s 
carrots, coffee, are successfully 


grown. 
MARY'S (Sr. > a a parish in Kent 24m. N of New 
Romney. Area 1,680 acres. Pop. in 1831, amy) in 
1841, 129.—Also a parish in the island of 
Pop. in 1841, 1,041. po sat pcipteal oC Sail ly 
islands. Tt extends in length about 2 m., and in 
breadth about 1}. ‘The surface rises in some 
into considerable clevations, the vales being fertile, 
and the hills rich in minerals. The capital is New 
‘Town, situated at the base of Garrison-bhill, where 
there are a enstom-house, a town-honse, ‘and a pri- 
Tt has a harbour hayi 5 fath. wa- 
ter, but the entrance is diffi is defended 
deat eat se Sap 1841, 1,545. 
MAR! S¢ ‘Satvt), a river of Georgia and Florida, 
U.S, rising in a swamp in the S part of Ware co., 
in Georgia, and moh 8, then N, and then E, 
to the Atlantis, into which it falls ster a couree of 
105 m. Tt has 13} ft. water at low tides on its bar, 
and forms the only good harbour from the boundary | gi 
of Georgia to Florida point—Also a river of Ohio 
and Iowa, flowing NW, and joining the St. Joseph's 
river at Fort Wayne.—Also the channel which con- 
nects Lake Superior with Lake Huron. It flows 
from the SE side of Lake Superior, and, after a SE 
course of 60 m., enters Lake Huron by three branches, 
known as the E, Middle, and W straits. ‘The usual 
ship-channel is the W strait. Its general width is 3 
m.; and its current flows at the rate of 14m. per 
hour. Iris navigable for large vessels above and be- 
low the rapids, which are 15 m. from Lake Superior. 
‘The rapids are } m. long, and have a fall of 22 ft.10 
in.; the fall of the river, ftom Lake Superior 
to Lake Huron, is 44 ft.8 in. These rapids inter- 
rupt navigation; and, in consequence, all the supplies 
for the Lake Superior region, as well as the products 
of that region, must be unladen, transported around 
the rapids, and reshipped, of course at much expense 
and great inconvenience. The topography of the 
country is favourable for the construction of a ship- 
canal, which need not exceed 1 m. in length. Four 
large islands and several small ones ocenr in the 
course of this river.—Also aco. in the NW part of 
Jand. Area 200 sq.m. in 1841, 13,224; 
in 1851, 13,681. Its cap. is dtown.—Also a 
village in Mercer co., in Olen m. WNW of Co 
Tumbus, on the E bank of St. Mary's river.—Also a 
ori ‘Camden co., in Georgia, 293 m. SSE 
Milledgeville, 7 m. from the mouth of St. Mary's 
Bis peices in eae 2,754.—Also a village in Han- 
cock €o. in Hin 
MARY'S: (Sumer), pa island of W. Africa, in the 
Gambia river, about 3 the cape of the same 
name, and extending sloop the S bank of the river 
for about 4 m., being separated from the mainland 
by a small muddy stream called Oyster ereek. It is 
low and swampy in surface, about 5 m. Jong, and 2} 
m. broad, and now contains upwards of 4,000 inha- 
Ditants. ‘In 1848, there were only 8 acres of the sur- 


hes, onions, ani 
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face under tillage. Its principal town, Bathurst, is 

situated on, low sandy pees of land, the greater 

potion of which has been eclsimed by embantments 

from swamp. ‘The embankments fre- 

quently give way, thereby settlement, 

as was the ease in 1887, when all Bee Eso. 
inhabit 





and a great number of the nai 
Tied df fever.” On the E point of the Seland there 
‘an immense swamp, extending to the outskirts 

town, over which the high tides flow, 





compound of mad snd snimal and 

arried down by the river. When this filthy mass, 
proguant with & is acted wo by the pa 
sun, most offensive effluvia is brought forth, 


so de- 











cane, rice, phar cassada, cabbages, ) structive to human health and life, that even the na. 


tives reared in the swamps of Africa begin to desert 
the fatal spot. ‘To the SW the town is surrounded 
by mangrove swamps several miles in extent, over 
which the Iand-wind blows for several months in the 
year, carrying with it the febrile miagma necessarily 
Zenerated in so large a tract. Cape St. M. is situat- 
Sioa the loe-shore at the mouth-of the river. The 
land in the immediate vicinity of the coast is 60 ft. 
above the level of the sea; the soil, a dry loam, su- 
perineumbent on a bed of granite, “Phe country for 
Several miles along the coast is clean) aud almost 
clear from wood. It descends in a gentle slope from 
the sea towards the interior; consequently the great 
quantity of water that falls during the rainy season 
rapidly carried away from the viinity o€ the cape, 
and flows into a creek situated some distance in. the 
interior, aud through this channel finds its way into 
the sea. ‘The cape, being so much nearer the sta-shore, 
enjoys at all times the full advantage of the sea- 
breeze, which, combined with its elevated situation, 
ves it a continual atmospherical temp. several de- 
Grees cooler than the island; and there being no 
Swamps in the neighbourhood, the land-breeze brings 
with it a cool air, devoid of that pestilential effluvia 
which poisons the atmosphere of the island. A small 
tract of country in the vicinity of the cape, and about 
8m. from Bathurst, wasaequired in 1850 by the British 
government from the king and chiefs of Combo. 
AM, or its capital, Bathurst, is the seat of the British 
government and trade in the district of Senegambia 
since the abolition of the slave-trade, and the conse- 
quent foeas af civilization, in this quarter of ‘ties. 
See articles Baruurst and Gama. 
MARYSBURGH, a township of Upper Canada, 
in the Prince Edward district, bounded on the E and 
Sity the bay of Quinté and Lake Ontario. op, in 


 SEYS-DE-FORE (Sr), a parish in West- 
meath, 4} m.E of Castle-Pollard. Area 4,289 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,217; in 1841, 1,390. Lough-Bane 
lies on the SW. y, and as an elevation of 
S12 R. above sea-level. 


(Sauer), or Lavy’s Isann, 
a peak in in co. Wextorl } m. SE of Brondway. 





























. 30° 
11—Also a cluster of rocks on the 8 coast of New- 
foundland, in N lat. 46° 47’. 

MARY'S LOCH (Surrz), « Sue Joch in Selkitke 
shire, fed by the Meggat, and. gi 
row-water. At the head of the | 
Chapelhope, the ro; 
tre silcbrated an the last retreat of ‘the: persecuted 
Covenanters. More distant, and peeping ore these 
is the top of Carrifranguns, « precipice in Moffutdale, 
To above Carrifrangans, though not so dis- 
tant, is the pointed summit of the W tite Comb, the 

jest mountain in the S of Scotland. On the same 
fe is a hill called the Braken-law. At the foot of 
tha Braken-law isthe rained chapel ang burial-place 
of St. Mary’s, from which the lake derives its name. 

MARYSTOW, a parish in Devon, 6 m. NW of 
Tavistock. Area 1,840 acres, Pop. in 1841, 574. 

MARYSVILLE, the capital of Blount co, in 
‘Tennessee, U. $,, 18 m. SSW of Knoxville, on a 
branch of Pistol creek. Pop. 500. The Presbyte- 
rians have a ical seminary here—Also a 
lage of Union co., Ohio, 41 m. Nw. of Columbus.— 
Also a village of Campbell co., in Virginia —Also a 

town of Caliorais on dee bank of the Yubu river, 
fiod about 1m. from itemonth.  Itis a place of tio 
‘more than year's growth, but is said already to con 
tain nearly 5,000 inhabitants, and is consideredithe. 
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best point of trade for the Sacramento river and its 
tributaries. 

MARY-TAVY, a parish in Devon, 4 m. N by E 
of Tavistock. Area 3,950 aeres. Pop. in 1841.1, 

MARYTON, « parish in Forfarshire, consisting of 
two detached districts, the larger of which is bound- 
ed on the N by the S. Esk, and ou the NE by Mon- 
trose basin. Area of the whole 2,180 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 419; in 1841, 452. 

MARZA, ‘a town of Sicily, in, the Val-di-Noto, 

w W of Noto. It has 


















moar the’ seacoast, 10 m 
extensive salt-ws 
MANZACRUE | village of Arubia, 35 m. S of 
Mecea. 
MARZAMENI, an islet near the E coast of Si- 
cily, 27 m. SSW of Syracuse, and 3 m. NW of Cape 


Passero. 
MARZAN, a town of France, in the dep. of Mor- 
the ‘ers: 





bihan, 2m. NNW of La Roche-Bernand. 
MARZANO, « town of Naples, 
Lavoro 1 m. ESE of Gaeta, 





a0. 

ARZELL, a village of Baden, 4 m. ESE of 

Miillheim.” Pop. 400. 1 
MASAFUERO. See Frexaspez-pe-Arvena. 


MASAGRAN. | See Mazacrax. 

MASAMAGREDL, « vilage of Spain, inthe prov. 
and 9 m. NNE of Valentia. Pop. 1,250. 

SANET-DE-CABRENES, a town of Spain, 

24m. N of Gerona. Pop. 1,800. 
TIERRA. | See Persaspez (Juan). 

MASAY Acs settlement of Nicaragua, on the NW. 
side of Lake Nicaragua, 60 m, SE of Leon. 

MASBACH, a town of Bavaria, 12 m. N of 
Schweinfurth. Pop. 1,300. It has numerous distil- 
leries. 

MASBATE 








one of the Philippine islands, lying 
lund of Lucon, between the parallels 

Tn length it may be esti- 
mated at 60 m., 


in average breadth. ‘The 
principal produce is rice. 

MAS-CABARDES (Lx), a town of France, in 
the dep. of Aude, 12 m. N of Carcassonne, on the 
Orviel. Pop. 748. 

MASCAL, an island in the gulf of Bengal, off the 
coast of Chittagong, at the mouth of the Joareah, 
eis 15 min Tengt, by 10 m. in average breadth 


It is thi 
MASCALT: Xtovo, a town of Sicily, in the Val- 


near the sea-coust, at the foot of Mount 

pe. 15 m. N by E of Catania. Pop. 3,100. 
has a considerable commerce in wine.—A little to 
the NW is the v. of M. Vecchio. 

MASCALUCIA, a village of Sicily, 4 m. N of Ca- 
tania, on the $ flank of Mount Ama. Pop. 1,800. 

MASCARA, a town of Algiers, in the prov. and 
dt m. SE of Oran, iu N lat. 35° 36, on the S flank 
of the first-chain of the Atlas. Pop. in 1848, ast. 
Ic is built on two little hills, whieh ure 
a sina stream called the Sidi“Tudman. ‘lhe French 
first entered it in 1885; and definitively took posses 
sion of fin 18H 

MASCARAQUE, a town Of Spain, in the prov. 
and 15 n- SE of Toledo, nenr the Guazaate. Pop 
1,200 

MASCAREIGNES, the collective name. some- 
ties given to the islands of Maurine, Bourbon, and 
their dependencies. It is the French form of the 
Portuguese Mascakexnas. 

MABSCARIN, one of the Gallipagos, in the Paci 
fic ocean, in S I 

MASCAT. 





and 























MASCH, an extensive salt work in. Electoral 
Hesse, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle’ of 
Schauenburg, a little to the S of Rodenberg. In the 
same locality is a coul-mine. 








MASCHAU, or Maszozow, » town of Bohemia, 
in the circle and 14 m. WSW of Saatz, and 14 m, 
NNE of Luditz. Pop. 600. Asbestos is found in 
the environs. 

MASCHITO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Basilicata, district and 12 m. SE of Melfi. Pop, 
chiefly Albanian, 3.000. 

MASCHMUTKOI, a village of Turkey in Europe, 
in Bulgaria, in the sanj. of Silistria, SW of Rassova, 


MASCOUTENS, a tribe of Indians who fohabit the E part of 
the tate of Iligls, Us ear the hanks ef te Wabash. 


MASCUS, a small island in Saldanha bay, on the 
alagassen. 











‘SE coast of Africa, 2} m. E of Mi 

MAS-D'AGENOIS (Lx), « canton and commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, and 
arrond. of Marmande. The cant. comprises 7 com, 
Pop. in 1831, 9,140; in 1841, 9,409. The v. is 8 m, 
SE eS Marmande. ‘on the |. bank of the Garonne. 
Pop. 

WeaSb'avviGNON (Lx), a town of Franee, in 
the ce of the Gers, cant. and 7 m. SW of Lectoure. 


Pop. 

Tas. -D'AZIL (Lx), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Ariege, and arrond, 
hhe eant. comprises 14 coms. Pop.in 
1841, 11.460. The town is 14m. 
WSW of Pamiers, in a fine valley, on the Arize, at 
an alt. of 287 yds above sea-level. Pop. in 1841, 
3,002. It has'a ist consiotaral chinureh. B 
possesses enon ‘of alum and copperas, ani 
of combs, and has un active trade in cattle. In the 
vicinity the waters of the river Arize are engulfed! 
in a mountain cavern. 

MAS-DE-LAS-MALAS, a town 
gon, in the prov. of Teruel, and partido er Castilove, 
11 m. SSW of Alcaniz, and 71 m, SE of Saragossa, 
on the 1. bank of the Guadaloupe, Pup. 1,800. ue 
= a a pach -ehurch, a custom-lduse, and a pub 


eMASDEU, a village of France, in the dep. of Py 
renees-Orientales, 7 m. SE of Vendre. It gives is 
name to.a very good red wine, which is considered 
by some judges to bear comy with port wine. 

















MASEGOSA, a town of Spain, in New Castle, in 
the prov. and 33 m. ENE of jara, and par- 
tido of Bril ‘the r. bank of the Tajana, which 
is here erossed by a stone-bridye. Pop. 298.” » 





MASEKENSBERG, a commune of Belgium, in_ 
Ie) the prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Oosteamp. 


P 

TASETTAZAS, or Mezerancas, a range of 
mountains in Marocco, in the prov. of Fez, a spur of 
the Little Atlas. 

MASEYCK, or Maasev, a town of Limburg, 0 
the Maese, 9m. SSW of Ruremonde. 

MAS-GARNIER (Le), « commune and town of 
France, iu the dep. of, ‘Tum-er-Garonne, cant. of 
Nendun-sur-Garonue, 12 n, SSE of Castel-Sarras 

8. 

SHAM, a town and parish of the N. R. of 
Yorkshire, 14 w. SSE of ne ree and 31m. NW 
of York, om the Ure. Arex of mS includes the 
townships of M., Burton, Ellingtons, 

Kearby, Heally, Tton, and Soin $40 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 0055 in we mete Boas iy of whom 
are engaged in 
MASHANAGUR & sito not Afni in the 
prov. Calon th iver Sova in a 3 

MASHBURY, a Pripts “Essex, 6 m. NW of 
Chelmsford domaine pares opeta Net 5, 





“Africa, in the 
Bechuana echeana, ceo 118 3 wm NE of Lita nthe 
route to Kurrichane, in about 8 lat. 26° 5’ 
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MASI, saeuantes ‘Lombardy, in a ye 
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and 30 m, SW of Padua, on the 1. bank of the Adige. 
Pop, 2,300. 

MASIDE, a village of Spain, in the pror. and 45 
m. NE of Vigo. Pop. 600, It has some trade ins 
wine, oil, and soap. 

MASINA, a kingdom of Central Africa, situated 
to the E and N of Bambarra, and to the W of Tim- 
buetu, on the N bank of the Niger, and of Lake 
| Dibble. It is inhabited by a tribe of Fulahs, wh 

employ themselves chiefly in pasturnze, and. pay n 
annual tribute to the king of Bambara. 

MASIVAN, or Munztruox, a village of Asiatic 
‘Turkey, in the pash. and 90m. NW of Sivas. 

MASK (Loven), # Jake in co. Galway and co, 
Mayo, Connaught, Its length is 8 m.; its breadth 
from 1} to 44 m,—but it sends off westwant 
near the foot, 2 narrow arms of respectively 8 ai 
| 32 m, in Iength; and its area comprises 22,219 acres 














‘The surface-elevation of the lake above sea-level 
was 64 ft. in the summer of 1887, and 72 ft. in the 
winter of 1837-8. It receives on its K side the rivers 
Carra and Robe; and it sends off its superfiuent wa- 
ters, by a very wonderful subterranean river, to the 
head of Lough Corrib. Numerons islets variegate 
its borders, bat few occur near its centre. ‘The east- 
ern shores are very low, and comparatively tame 
and unpicturesque; but the west shores are rugged; 
bold, and soaring, and are immediately backed by 
the magnificent mountains of Joyce-Country. 

MASKALEVA, a village of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of Irkutsk, on the Angara. 

MASKEGON, a river of Michigan, U. S.. which 

















in Michigan, 227 m. WNW of Detroit. 
MASKELYNE (Porst), a cape on the W coast 

of North America, in N lat, 54° £ 
MASKELYNE'S ISLANDS, a cluster of small 


Mallicollo island, in S lat. 16° 32. 

MASKINONGE, or Masqurvonos, aconsiderable 
river of Lower Canada, which issues from a lake of the 
same name, on aridge of mountains running in adirec- 
tion from Quebec into the interior. Itis navigable for 
boats for several miles up; and there are some good 
settlements on its E bank. "It falls into the St. Law- 





200 m. About 8 m. from its mouth, it is navigable 
for boats and canoes as far as the Great Rapids, 
where it has a fall of 300 ft.—M. lake is about 4 m. 
long, and 14 m. broad. 

‘ASKO, a district of Russian Finland, on the S 
of the gov. of Abo. 

MASKOW, 4 village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Coslin, circle of Furstenthum. Pop. 134.—Also « 
village in the reg. of Stettin, circle of Naugard. 
Pop. 138. 

SLACQ, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Basses-Pyrenees, cant. and 4m. NNW 
of Lagor, on the 1. bank of the Gave-de- Pau. 
Pop. 872. 

MASLE, a town of Nubia, 90m, NW of Sennaar, 
and 18 m. from the r. bank of the Bahr-el-Abiad, 

MASLES, a town of France. in the dep. of Orne, 
cant. of Theil, 21 m. SSE of-Mortagne, near the 1. 
bunk of the Huine. Pop. 1,200. 

MASLOOKA, a town of Russia, in. the 


the Ikoretz. 


Posen, circle of Schunim. Pe 
‘MASLOZE’RO, a lake of ia, in the gov. of 


hee ew Tt is 15 








rises in several small lakes in Mikenauk co., and 
enters igan, 14 m. N of Grand river, after 
a course of 175 m.—Also a township in Ottawa co., 


islands in the S. Pacific, lying off the SE point of 


ronce at its entrance into Lake St. Peter, by two or 
three different channels, after a SE and 8 course of 


gov. of 
‘Voronets, 12 m. WSW of Bobrov, on the L bank of 


MASLOWO, a vilage of Prominin the rg. of 





m. in length from NW to SE, and about 3m, 
broad. 

MASNIERES, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Nord, cant. of Marcoing. Pop. 1,608, 
It has glass-works, and beet-root sugar manufactories, 

MASON, a county in the W part of Virginia, U. 
skirted on the N and W by the Ohio. Area 875 sq. 
in 1841, 6,777; in 1851, 7,539. Its chief town 
is Point-Pleasant,—Also a county in the NE part of 
Kentucky. Area 260 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 15,719, 
in 1851, 18,851. Its chief towns are Washington 
and Maysville. — Also a township in Hillsborough 
New Hampshire, 44 m. SSW of Coneori.. Poy 
-Also a township in Lawrence co. in Ohin. 
Pop. 635.—Also a township in Cass co., in Michi- 
gan. Pop. 318.—Also a township in Ingham eo. in 
Michigan. Pop. 

MASON, » township in the p. of Donnington, in 
Northumberland, 7m, NNW of Newcastle, Pop. 144. 

MASON ISLAND, an inhabited island im the 
parish of Mo Galway, about 1} or 2m, in 
cireumf. It lies W of Golam-head. 

MASON-CE: a village in Ingham eo. in 
Michigan, U. S., 85 m. W by N of Detroit. 

MASONDA, a town of Lower Guinea, 60 m, NW 
of San-Salvador, on the I. bank of the Zaire. 

MASONVILLE, a township of Delaware o 
New York, U.S. 111 m. SW of Albany. Pop. 
1,420.—Also a y. in Landerdale co., in Alabama, 

MASOVIA, « palatinate or administrative prov. 
of the interior of Poland; bounded on the N and E, 
on the § by the palatinates of San- 

nd on the W by Prussian Po- 
Jand. Its area is 4,630 sq: m. Pop. in 1838, 78,882. 
‘The soil is for the most part a sandy Joam, and na- 
turally good; bnt though this prov. has Warsaw for 
its cap., its state of eultivation is in general very 
backward. It is wooded throughout, particularly 

i SE._ It is subdivided into the 
obwods of Varsovia or Warsaw, Stanislawow, Rava, 
Leezyea, Sochaczew, and Gostyn, and contains 8] 
villages, and 4,025 hamlets. See Warsaw. 

MASPA, a settlement of Ecuador, in the prov. of 
Quixos, 45 m. ESE of Quito. 

MASPALOMA, # small town in the island of 
Grand Canary, 12'm. 8 of Palmas. 

MASPARO, a river of New Granada, which rises 
in the proy. of Maracaybo, and falls into the Apure. 

MASQUEFA, a town of Spain, in the prov, and 
21m. NNE of Tarragona, S00. 

MASSA, or Massa-Dcate, a town of Italy, the 
capital of the duchy of the same name, situated on 
the 1. bank of the Frigido, about 2 m. from the gulf 
of Genoa, on the great coast-road leading through 
Tuscany. 24 m. NW of Lucea. Pop. in 1882, 6,600. 
It is well-built, the public edifices, and even many of 
the private houses, being constructed of Carrara 
marble. The cathedral contains some good pictures; 
and the palace, with its gantens, is a place of consi- 
derable interest, It is the see of a bishop, and tho 
seat of an episcopal seminary and a college of Bar- 
nabites. Olives are cultivated in the environs, 

MASSA, « town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
Polesina, 24 m. WSW of Rovigo, on the 1. bank of the 
Po. Pop. 2,800.—Also a town of Tuscany, in the 
prov. of Sienna, in the Maremma, 40 m. SE of Leg- 
horn. Pop. 2,840. Its environs are rich in antimony. 

MASSA-CARRARA, a duchy in the central part 
of Italy, on the S side of the Apennines, bounded on 
the N- by the Tuscan vieariats of Poutremole and 
Bagnone; on the NE by the Modenese enclave of 
Varano, and the Tuscan vicariat of Fivizzano; on the 
E by the duchy of Modena; on the SE by the Tus 
ean vicariat of Pietra-Sant the S by the Lue 
chese enclave of Montegnoso; on the SW by the 
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gulf of Genoa; and on the W by Sardinia. It is 
abont 30m. in length from N to S; its greatest 
breadth is 12'm. Its superficial extent is 820 sq.m. 
Its pop. in 1850 was 56,867. Its surface is moun- 
tainous, but tolerably fertile in oil, wine, fruit, hemp, 
and silk. It is watered by the Magra, the Cassione, 
and the Frigido, Its mountains, from base to sum- 
mit, are composed almost entirely of beautiful white 
marble.—This district anciently appertained to the 
family of Malaspina, from which it passed to the 
house of Cibo, under whom it was erected into a 
Auchy. In 1743, it passed to the house of Modena, 
by the marriage of Marin Theresa. Napoleon in 
1806 bestowed it on his sister Elisa; and in 1809, he 
created Regnier duke of Massa-Carrara. In 1814, 
it was restored to the archdachess Marin Beatrix, as 
heiress of the houses of Este and Cibo, to return at 
her death to her son the duke of Modena. See 











Movesa. 
MASSAC-CREEK, a river of Kentucky, U. S, 

which runs into the Ohio, in N lat. 86° 47°. 
_MASSACHIO, a town of the Papal states, 20 m. 

‘by 5 of Ancona. 
SSACHUSETTS, one of the eastern United 
States; bounded on the N by Vermont and New 
fampshire; on the E by the Atlantic; on the S by 
Rhode island and Connecticut: and on the W by 
New York. It extends from 41° 10’ to 42°52’ N 
lat.; and from 69° 50’ to 73°20’ W long. Its greatest 
length from FE to W, reckoning the peninsula of 
Cape Cod, is 190 m.; its breadth is about 90m. Its 
area is compated at 7,500 sq.m, oF 4,800,000 acres 
tains and rivérs.] The range denominated 
in Vermont the Green mountains, enters the W part 
of M,, forming the Hoosae and Taugkannuck ridges, 
which ran S, and nearly parallel to each other, into 
Connecticat. ‘The Tangkannuck ridge is near the 
W boundary of the state; its most elevated peaks are 
Saddle mountain, 3,600 ft., and Taugkannuck moun- 
tain, 3,000 ft. in alt. ‘The Hoosae ridge divides the 
waters of the Connecticut from those of the Housa- 
tonic. ‘The White mountain range enters this state 
from New Hampshire, a little to the E of the Con- 
necticut, and running’S, divides below Northampton 
into the Mount Tom and Lyme ranges. Mount Tom 
and Mount Holyoke, single peaks in this range, have 
an alt, respectively of 1,200 anid 910 ft. above the 
level of Connecticut river, which flows between them. 
To the B of this range are some detached groups. 
Wachusett, toward the E, has an alt. of 3,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 
the NW comer of and the highest point of land 
the state, consists of a ridge 6 m. long, with two dis- 
tinct summits. Tt is covered with forests of maple, 
beech, cherry, and birch, with large patches and 
streaks of evergreens. From its summit the Catskill 
mountains appear in the W, and the Green moun- 
tains in the E, N, and S, with the peaks of Monad- 
nock, Taugkannuck, and Mount ‘Tom, at 40 or 50m, 
distance.—The Connecticut enters the W. part of 
this s 

which it waters in M. is 50 m. in extent, but its 
course is meandering. In this distance it receives 
Deerfield and Westfield rivers from the W, and Mil- 
ler’s and Chickopee rivers from the E. ‘The Housa- 
tonic rises in the NW corner of the state, and flows 
S into Conectient. ‘The Hoosac rises in the same 
quarter, and flows NW into New York. ‘The Mer- 
rimack enters in the NE, and flows easterly 50 m. to 
the sea at Newburyport, receiving in its course Con- 
cord and Shawsheen rivers from the S. ‘The greater 
part of Nashua river, which falls into the Merrimack 
in New Hampshire, few miles N of the M. line, is 
in Massachusetts. les and Neponset rivers, 
on the E, join the sea at different points in 

















te, and flows § into Connecticut. The tract | it 


Boston-bay. Pawtucket and Taunton rivers, in 
the §, flow into Narragansett bay. Only two of 
the above-mentioned rivers have any considerable 
navigation. ‘The Merrimack is navigable for vessels 
of 200 tons to Haverhill, 15 m. from its mouth; at 


| some distance above are rapids; at its entrance into 


the sea it expands to a mile in width and forms the 
harbour of Newburyport. The Connecticut, 
obstructed by falls ‘at different points, is suscepti 
of boat-navigation, and in M. is from 80 to 100 rods 
wide. Small steam-boats run on this river between 
Windsor and Hartford —The valley of the Connec- 
ticut, which, varying in width, extends through the 
state from N to S, consists for the most part of a 
sandy alluvion. ‘The lower flats are fertile, produc- 
ing Fich crops of maize, rye, oats, barley, and hay. 
A portion of this valley is occupied by sundy tact, 
which yield light crops of rye and maize. ‘The val- 
ley of the Housatonic extends nearly in the same di- 
rection with that of the Connecticut, and consists of 
alluvial tracts of the same description. ‘The valley 
of the Hoosac, in the NW, consists of an almost wi- 
interrupted succession of interval, about 1m, in 
width, extremely rich, and ornamented with the live- 
liest verdure. 

Coasts and islands. Massachusetts-bay, between 
Cape Ann on the N, and Cape Cod on the §, is about 
40 m. in breadth. Within this lies Boston bay, in- 
cluding the harbours of Boston, Dorchester, Quiney, 
and Hingham, with Nantasket and President ros 
and the numerous islands within the Boston light- 
house. In the S is Cape Cod bay, 15.or 20m. in 
breadth. Buzzard’s bay, on the SW side of Cape 
Cod, is 20 m. deep, and contains the of New 
Bedford. In the N part of the state the shore is 
rocky and bold. Cape Ann, the northern limit of 
M. bay, is a rocky promontory, 15 m. in length, eon 
taining several good harbours. ‘The peninsula of 
Cape Cod, the SE pait of the state 38'about 75 m. 
long, and from 5 to 20 m. broad. At the first set 
tlement of the country there was an island E of the 
cape, about 9 m. out to sea, 20 acres in extent, and 
covered with savin and cedat trees; but for a century 
this island has been entirely submerged, and the 
water upon it is 6 fath. deep. The peninsula of Na- 
hant, a few miles N of the harbour of Boston, is eon- 
nected with the mainland by Lynn’beach, a smooth 
and level floor of sand, 2 ma. in length. ‘Nabant is 
now a favourite place of resort for the inhabitants of 

during the heat of summer.—Nantucket, 20 
m. Sof the mainland at Cape Cod, is an island of 
triangular form, about 15 m. long, and 11m. 
in the widest part, containing 30,000 acres. It is 
little more than a heap of sand, without a tree of na- 
tive growth upon it, yet it maintains a numerous 
pop. distinguished for their activity and enterprise 
in the whale-fishery, in which almost all are engaged. 
‘The climate of this island is much milder than that 
of the neighbouring continent; and the soil, though 














out of sight of land, lie Nantucket: shoals, a 
ous reef of sand, 50 m. in extent. Martha's Vine- 
yard, W of Nantucket, and lying nearer the conti- 
nent, is 20 m. long, and 10m. broad. ‘The Eliza- 
beth islands, a chain of 16 small islands, lie NW of 
Martha’s Vineyard, forming the SE side of Buzzard’s 
bay. A multitude of islands lie in Boston bay. At 
the mouth of the Merrimack is Plum island, 9 m. 





ing the beach-plnm, a 
about the size of a mi ball, and of a p! 
taste. Fi q tri! 
Climate] ‘The winters are severe in this state, and deep mows 
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often occur after that During March and April, NE 


wage damp, cold and cpreatle ty Mavi a Be 


ways da 
oven sted and ster the Gt thunder-ahowers S and W winds 


Fe 


ee ent a = hagt al Ao first — 
al ipl tov general about a wi 

‘earlier than in New Hampshire, In June, ly after the 
‘cossation of the spring’ sky’ serene, and a rapid 


‘weather is hot and clear, with the 
Tn the carly; 
of that month, 
clear, and el 
‘every respect delightful. 
{hat snow falls in that "Heavy rains fall in October and 
‘November; snow-storms are sometimes experienced in the latter 
‘month, bat the winter eannot be considered as fairly set in till 
December. Ail the rivers are frozen for twoor three moaths, and 

not often, the harbours on the coast, ior 
it, are closed by the ice, 


Natural jons.]_ Though M. was settled’ be- 
fore any other New Kapland siate, foresta still occupy 
a large portion of its surface. ‘These havea remarkabl 
fresh and healthy look; the elean and smooth bark 
of the walnut, maple, beech, birch, and others, show 
no traces of the mossy covering which a humid ait 
engenders ina European wood. Of oaks, there are 
30 or 40 distinct varieties; but the most noble and 
majestic of the trees is the Americanelm. Inthe SE 
part of the state the soil is light and sandy, with oc- 
casional fertile tracts. The middle and W parts 
have a strong rich soil, excellent for all purposes of 
agriculture; in the N, on the sea-coast, the land is 
not naturally fertile, but by skilful culture has been 
rendered highly productive. Salt-marshes are nu- 
™merous in all the maritime parts.—The rocks of the 
‘New England states are almost entirely primary. 
‘Tn M. there is a strip of ‘ransiion or older secon: 
formation covering part of the primary, and extend- 

R from Boston to Rhode island, from 10 to 15 m. 
in width. Red sandstone forms the bed of the Co 
neeticut in M, and Connecticut, and is in parts eov- 
ered with ridges of greenstone trap. The mountains 
toward the W consist of mica slate, clay slate, horn- 
blende, limestone, granite, gneiss, quartz, and other 
siliceons rocks. In the E, sienite, porphyry, pud- 
ding-stone, and serpentine occur. In the N part the 
imary rocks are washed by the sea. ‘The finest 
stone is abundant in M. Quarvies of ex- 
cellent granite, sienite, and gneiss, are found in all 
parts ofthe state,” ‘The most celebrated are those of 
‘helmsford and Quincy, which have supplied the ma- 
terials for the finest structures in Boston, and some 
of the southern cities. Beautiful white’ marble is 
abundant, and extensively wrought at Lanesborough, 
Lenox, and Stockbridge; soapstone is found at Cum- 
mington and Middlefield; limestone, serpentine and 
asbestos, occur at Newbury, Bog-iron ore is found 
at Carver in Plymouth ¢o,; iron also oceurs in sev- 
eral places in the co. of Bristol. At Hawley, near 
the banks of Deerfield river, is a mine of magnetic 
fron ore, which has been for many years, 
Anthracite coal exists in many places in the interior, 
but no mines are wrought at present. ‘The island of 
Martha's Vineyard produces abundance of arylla 
ceous earth, irom which alum is manufactured. 
Quarries of slate exist at Lancaster, Harvard, Ber- 
nardston, and Charlestown. ‘The plumbago or black- 
lead of Sturbridge and Worcester is employed in 
making eruibles and lead-pencls, and lubricating 
machinery. 
| Mgriuire.] M. is the most highly cultivated 
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‘tate in the Union, although Connecticut, and the E 
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bory the earth many fect every season. Extreme cold of short | ‘The attention is paid to farming as. science; 
Secs see tt ret Pi | aod Se exertions ofthe raios areata ered 
‘winter, such intensity commonly terminates after a few days, and | in collecting and disseminating information, and of- 
4s not {elt more than two or three times in a season. About the | fering encouragements in the shape of premiums, 
Ast of March the Ice in the rivers breaks up, but snow-storms | have had the effect in promoting skilful and 


thrifty husbandry among the farmers. ‘The state- 
snment has also appropriated considerable sums 
in aid of these efforts. ‘The farms consist generally 
Of 100 to 200 acres, and are almost universally the 
fr of the cultivators. In 1847, 3,098,000 
els of Indian corn, 200,000 . oats, 3,410,000 b. 
terra) 620,000 b. rye, 256,000 b, wheat, 170,100 
barley, and 188,000 b. buckwheat, were grown in 
this state. The products of the dairy were valued in 
the same year at 2,373,299 dollars; and of the orchard 
at 389,177 d. The live stock in 1845 consisted of 
65,181 horses, 276,549 neat cattle, 354,943. ‘sheep, and 
104,740 swine. 





manufactures.) ‘The most important branches 
of productive industry in M. are the fisheries, navigation, com- 
‘meroe, and manufactures. ‘The shipping belonging to this state 
amounts to 470,388 tons, being greater than that. of 
‘one-fourth of the whole shipping of the: zi 
about 1,500 vessels, of 295,031 tons, enter annually the it 
Boris of ihe state: ‘The yearly value of the imports ta 
.000,000 dollars; of exports, 10,000,000 d. These statements, 
refer only to the foreign trade, the value of the coastwise exports 
‘and imports, which is much larger, not being known, Of the 
exports, about one-half are of dounestic produce. The constwise 
imports are chiefly raw produce and provisions, and the exports 
are all kinds of domestic manufactures, and home and foreign 


produce re-exported. M. is more extensively engaged in mant- 
factures than any other state. In 1831, there were in this state 





corn [Holeus sorghwm)}, about 1,000,000 
ly; wooden buttons and button-moulds; whips, brushes, 

‘Ee, are among the minor articles of manotacture "By a ene 
Parison ofthe leading featares of the returns made is SL with 
toalee in this sat, wl sappoves Wt ae 
30 preva eat, whic supports fat ae ine 

‘reas of manufactrgs increases the home demand for agricul 


‘The following tables flastrate the truth of these remarks: 
1. FACTORIES 1X MASSACHUSETTS, 
Number of 1840, 
185,908 


1850, 
44.150 














ea of Pennsylvania, approach it in this respect. 
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‘waters of Boston harbour, was began in 1793, and comple 
‘S04, at an expense of 575,000 d.. It is 27 m. Tong, 





















Saw-mills, ae 4 and 4ft. deep, "It leaves the Merrimack 1m. above 
Olen,” 7 falls, and terminates in Charlestown Mill-pond, an artifical basin 
Glassioases, 7. + 8 | connected with Boston harbour. ‘The locks are 90 ft. long, ait 
Paper-mills, 8 1g {12 wide and ar stronzly ble of hewn stone Puwtichet 
rahe w 23 | canal was begun in 1793, and finished in 1797. Tt passes 
Eich" * met ow | Reames Cnr 
ig =. ride, jeer. — Blackstone canal follows the 
Bi AO #200 AUR, E8Or} ‘Backsone Fiver from Worcester to Providenes, 19m. Tess 48 
1540. 1850, foes making sn and ful of 450." The aks ar neh 2 
Ore gt nae z41Te | long, wide-—Hampden and Hampshire eanal, In eon 
Beare SE LENS | RE nS remiagt ee 
Sheep, |. STR 179,37 | ton, is 20m. long-—South Hadley canal and Montague canal were 
Swine, iiaci> 145.421 73041 | constructed for passing falls in the Connecticut, 
Wheat, bushel, . " . 157,928 28487 ‘Roads and radroade) tn the older towns, especaly Ia the 
nits a3ao14 {11205 | eqatern parts ofthe sai, the rods re generily goo, da ane 
Ou, agtgeso —aztdzas | ple is made by law for their support. The towns ar 
Com, 800,192 2295.86 | portioned ont into. fend xarveyory ar appooted tea 
Barly, 7. a. ai9 Tiz441_—_| all obstructions, and keep the roads in repalr.—Hallroads In MM, 
Hops pound, "04705 nave been constructed by Joint stock companies, bat the state has 
Hay, tou. BSS 51608 | subscribed 30.000 dallas tothe stock of the Western Teron 
corporation, and loaned its credit to the other companies, In 
‘Thus it appears that, in the manafactaring districts the num. | Stay 1852, 1,089 miles of rallroad were. completed. In tls nate, 
ber of operatives have increased 30 per cent, and the number of | and’ @7 iny allroad, completed tn 1827, 
dwellings something more than 40 per cent. Every ranch of | 31m, in length, from the granite quarries in that town tothe river 
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indastry shows an iniimense Increase, more par- 
‘shipping, and cotton and woollen factories ‘The in- 
cotton spindles cent. Every description of 


‘Neponset, was the Srst railroad constructed in the United 
‘The rails are of wood, iron bound, and laid upon a stone 
tion. —The and Lowell railroad extends from Boston to. 
a 
of 






branch from Wilmington to Haverhill 18 
f this road extends from Lowell to Nashua, 
eeation ofthe Hever eal pai ‘ 


ire io 

‘Maine—The Easter railroad runs from Boston through Salen 
jewbaryport, 33 m, and is to be continued to Portsmouth — 
Boston and Providence railroad is 42m, in length, with a 
11m. long from Mansfield to Taunton, whence the Old 
iy Tailroad continues the line to New Bedford; there is also 
to the ‘of Dedham, 2 m., and a terminus on Seo- 

The 
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~ to the increased import of such articles, as well as of cotton and ‘Konk river, on the ML side—The Worcester railroad, 43 m, is @ 
Coal is as tatereatog! ‘art ofthe great Western allroad now in progress between Bost 
‘TL. IMPORT OF FLOUR AND CORN DXTO BOSTOX. ton and the W boundary of the state, and which, the other 
roads constructing or Bnished in New York, har 
Flour. Com, oar with Lake Erie. The whole lneth ofthe Weer ralwad, |) 

Fea me me mp” | rons Worcester, Springfield, and PitisScld, m—The 

1840, 1850. Ista. 1850.__| Worcester and Norwich raliroad terminates at Norwich, Connet- . 

poe eeaae 265,805 ‘177,015, M4196 394,307 | ticut, 59m. ‘ 
poe ees 303,760 = Population. The following table shows the pro- 





gress of the pop. of M.: 






From slave states, 201161 525905 1,218597 2,110,908 
‘e205 


















Fromother places, 7257 a7008 "612831 cid. Snes | See ee 
Cott ~ 574,283 1,133,768. a 2geaeai Jere: ay pie aoe See pn, 
Cotton, bales, — = Bre ses 3 se 4 
‘Tie above table nfords additonal proof, not only thatthe mate- Pop. in 1850, 200,896 were foreigners by 
Ibo craploy s bavebeentaraety | birth, oF 2020 per cent. red. remnants, of 






‘ial to employ hands, bat the food to feed them, have been | 
eget ethene hake meer oe 
Secu ean ree 
Seco eee 
a mS 
ees ee seen et 


been in hat 
yen Hn bas fallen vt one 
emote ith he recent dcovey, ha in he masta 
cotton poo they cannot in that atate compete succes 
‘with’ the South eleariy hows Uae the natural advantages 
onntrea and sections aro those which italy deterniog thee 





the aborigines linger in parts of the state, 
but chiefy in the SE quarter, about Buzzand’s bay 
and on the island of Martha's Vineyard. Theit 
united numbers are about 750. At Marshpee and 
on Martha's Vineyard are Indian settlements. They 
are all, except 50 or 60, of mixed blood, mostly by 
intermarriage with blacks. Same of the young In- 

lians are emp! in the whale and other fisheries. 
Pree but at may, fF a time, retain a particular branch of Most of the read and write.—The following 

ry, ‘settlement, with facilities for rapid = 

‘otnmunication, must eventually cause all branches of industry | table shows the number of counties, and their pro- 
to fiud thee proper leality. gressive pop. in 1840 and 1850: 
















Fisheries) This of once of greater Impor 

tance thu all the olber masldene tcteten ee ene en 1800, 1870, 
Important In ML, and every sea-port in the state is eogaged in| Barnstable, =.=, ga. 35279 
them. ‘They have always been a ot New Eng-) Berkshire,” 41745 49,598 
land industry, whether we consider the of personsen-| Bristol”... SUD Te202 
gaged in them, oF the value of the returns they aford The  Dukw, 7 3.958 ‘haat 
herring or ale-wife and mackerel fisheries are carried on along | Basex - 94987 181307 
shore; the cod-fisiery chielly on the Great banks, and on the |  Frankiim 7 28512 20,800 











Newfoundland and Labrador coasts; the whale 
inthe 8. Auantle, Pacific, Indian, and Autaretic. 
800 vessels, of 75,000 tons, with #000 med, are employed 
Whale-fishery, and there are annually brought Into the ports of 
‘M, 4,500,000 galls. of sperin oil, and 2,000,000 g. of right-whale 
‘i, with upwards of 1,200,000 Ibs. of whalebone: worth in. all 
nearly 6,000,000 d._ New Bedford and Fairhaven, Nantucket, 
Saletn, Edgartown, Bamstable, Newburyport, and Plymouth are 
most largely engaged. Boston, Gloucester, Newburyport, Hing- 
hain, Plymouth, Barnstable, &., are most extensively concerned 
fn the fishery, in which 36,000 tons of small craft are 
en ‘The cod. fishery employs 45,000 tons of shipping, 

chiefly from Marblehead, Gloucester, Boston, Plymouth, Barn” 

Sable, ‘he annual catch is about 40000 qantas offal 





it 














ig also 6,000 barrels of oil, of the aggregate value of about 
4,200,000 dolar ere 
\ Canals] Middlesex canal, uniting the Merrimack with the 
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proportioned to the taxes paid by each co. ‘The 
executive are a governor and lientenant- 

chosen by the people, and a council of 9 chosen by 
the legislature. All resident citizens of a year's 
standing, who pay taxes, are voters. ‘The legislature 
meets once a-year at Boston. M, sends 10 repre- 
sentatives to Congress.—The supreme court consists 
of 5 judges. 

Finances.) On 1st January, 1847, the public debt 
of the state was 999,054 dollars, besides 5,049,555 d. 
representing the eredit of the commonwealth lent to 
railroads. On Ist January, 1851, the debt of the 
state on its own account was 1,210,975 d.; and its 
Tiability for scrip louned to railroads 6,049,555 d.: 
making a total absolute and contingent debt of 
6,269,030 d. The total property of the state at the 
last-mentioned date, was estimated at 10,386,357 d. 
‘The ordinary revenue received in 1851 was 492,840 
di; and the receipts from extraordinary sources, 
including loans, 938,050 d.: making a total of 


1,481,761 a. The total payments in 1851 amounted | Pv 
to 1,41 


e d., of which 90,912 d. were to expenses 
of Iegislation; 76,108 to salaries; 119,819 to state- 
paupers; 14,000 d. to asylum for the blind; and 
22,600 d, to the state reform schools. number 
of s relieved or supported as paupers was 
25,981, of whom 7,900 were town-paupers, and 16,058 
state-paupers. . Of the latter, 12,834 were foreigners. 
—The whole number of prisoners in jails and houses- 
of-correction in 1850, including 1,461 debtors, was 
12,122. OF these, 5,854 were foreigners. ‘Their 
average cost per week was 1d. 66 c. The total 
number of criminal prosecutions in 1850 was 8,764; 
of convictions, 1,905. The expenses of the state- 
Dison for 1850 were 45,261 d.; the reeipis 45,816 
was 





‘The number of prisoners, on 20th Sept., 1850, 


440. 

igion and education] ‘The Congregational form 
is that which generally prevails in this state; but 
within its limits are sects holding a diversity of doc- 
trines, as Calvinism, Unitarianism, Anabaptism, Uni- 
SOR 


fersalism, &c. ‘The Calvinists are numerous, but 
the Unitarians have made considerable progress in 
this state, and in Boston they exceed in numbers 


any other deno mn. orthodox Congre- 
gationalists have in this state 326 churches, with 
47,000 communicants; the Unitarians 125; the Bap- 
tists 130, with 20,500 communicants; the Universal- 
ists 100. ‘The Methodists have 90 ministers, and 
the 40, There are also a few Shakers, 
Swedenborgians, Roman Catholics, &c.— Harvard 
university stands at the head of the literary institu- 
tions of the western hemisphere; and is the oldest 
and wealthiest university in the United States. It 
was founded in 1636, and has received liberal en- 
dowments from the state of M. and from philanthro- 
pic individuals. ‘The officers are a president and 80 
teachers. ‘The government belongs to a corporation, 
consisting of 6 fellows, and a board of overseers, 
comprising the governor of the state, the lieutenant- 
governor, the members of the council and senate, 
the speaker of the house-of-representatives, and 30 
others, elected for that purpose. A theological school, 
in which tuition is afforded free of expense, a law 
school, and a medical college are attached to the 
university.—Williams college, at in- 
corporated in 1793, has a president and 7 instruc~ 
tors; the Amberst Collegiate institution was estab- 
lished in 1821, and is supported by the interest of a 
fand of 50,000 dollars, contributed by individuals. 
‘The officers are a president and 12 - 
lips academy, at Andover, one of the oldest and best 
endowed seminaries of its kind in the country, was 


founded in 1778.—The Theological seminary, at 
lover, founded in 1807, ‘ad iberally eanoredal 


af 





Bea F protesors, and a library of 20,000 vols. ‘There 
» a Baptist Theological institution at Newton, and 
56 incorporated academies in the state. ‘The number 
of free schools is about 3,000, attended by 140,000 


papils. 
fistory] When S¢ Cabot discovered North America, 

‘in 1497, he sailed ‘the coast of M., in his passage from New~ 

foundland to Florida; 

took place in 1602, wt ew ex 

Gs ae ayn 14, Capa Jn Sh elon 

{he whole coset of Mate and ML. as far asthe 8 extremity ofthe 
The aplenidacconnts ofthe country whieh he tanned 

- ro cg -xt Prince tai ‘Charles 1, to 

iv ithe nauye of New England. Sve Partany 

‘England, resolved to emigrate to America for I 

science; anil, obtaining a grant of the land, set sail on this mo- 

trem, ant tated’ repablcan gorersmet at Flymo 

tent, a republican government at Plymouth, 

December of the same year, F hardsh ven 





teil in 
My. oF eon 


till 1602, when, by a royal charter, they were united. From 


this 
the colon: ted by the King, 
y were: var by the king, 


Ming the colontal law 
royal prerogative. ‘This regulation continued until the 
tion, aid the monarchical peindple thas infused Tato the ME 
ocracy, oceasioned an alinost perpetual struggle between the 
republican spirit of the people and the royal authority. Yet M. 
‘ood ever foremost in opposition to the domination of the mother- 
country, and the Amefcan revolation began at Boston. The 
fast remnatt of British authority expired in M. on the 17d of 
‘Merch, 1776, when the British. were driven from Boston. Th 
‘colonial form: of government continued till 1780, when a.com 
tion of delegates establiabed the present constitution, This 
‘Strument underwent revision in 1820. 

MASSACIUCCOLI (Laxe), a small sheet of 
water in the duchy and 7 m. W of Lucca, on the 
Tuscan frontier. It is about 3 m. in length, and 1 
m., broad; and has a village of the same name on its 

|. bank. : 

MASSACRE (Iz-pv), a small island on the 
coast of Florida, 2 m. E of Me Horn, in N lat. 30° 
12, 10 m. from the mainland. 

MASSACRE (Riviere pv), a river of Hayti, 
which flows into Mancenilla bay, 6 m. NE of Fort 
Liberty. 2 

MASSA-DE-LOMBARDA, a small town of the 
Papal states, 24m. SSE of Ferrara. Pop. 4,000. 
MASSA-FISCAGLIA, a small town of the Papal 
states, 18 m. F. of Ferrara. 

MASSAFRA, a town of Naples, in Terra-d’Otran- 
to, at the base of the Apennines, 9 m. NW of Ta- 
ranto. It is of considerable strength, but has little 
trade. Pop. of the cant, 6,600. 

MASSAGLIA, a town of the duchy of Modena, 
in the district and 5 m. W of the town of that name, 
on ther. bank of the Secchia. Pop. 1,580. 

MASSAGUEL, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Tarn, cant. and 1m. NE of Dourgne. Pop. 
480, It has manufactories of common stufls. 

MASSAI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Bahia, 
which runs N, passing the Torre-d'Avila, to the 


ocean. 
MAS-SAINTES-PUELLES (Lx), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Aude, cant, and 4 m. from 
Castelnaudary, on the Treboul, and near the Canal- 
du-Midi, Pop. 1,120. ‘This village was formerly a 
fortified town, and bore the name of . It 
was destroyed by the English in 1355, and again in 
1628 by the troops of Louis XIII. 

MASSAKHIT, a town of Tripoli, now in ruins, 
near the shore of the Mediterranean, between Derné 
and Carin, ‘The extent of the ruins indicates its 
having been a place of importance. It is suppose 
by Pacho to hhave been the episcopal town oF Olbis 
noticed by Synesius. 

‘MASSALA-MASANGO, a town of Lower Gui- 
nea, in Congo, 270 m. ESE of San Salvador. 

MASSALSK, a district and town of Ru: 
Europe, in the W part of the gov. of Kalouga, 
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of district 138,000. The town is 54m. W of Ka- 
Tonga, on the 1. bank of the Gorodenka. Pop. 1,250. 
It has 3 churches, and several salt and grain Stores. 
‘The trade, which’ is considerable, consists chiefly in 
hemp and oil. 

MASSA-LUBRENSE, or Massa-pr-SorreNto, 
‘8 town of Naples, in the prov. and 19 m. 8 of Na- 
ples, district and 11 m. SW of Castel-a-Mare, on the 
gulf of Naples. Pop. 2,660. 


MASSAMAES, a tribe of Indians who inhabit a territory in 
the SE part of Bouador, lying to the N of the Amazon, and be- 
tween the Napo and Nanay. 


MASSAMBABA. See Faro (Carr). 

MASSANGANO, a fort of Lower Guinea, in the 
kingdom of Angola, at the confluence of the Coanza 
and Lucala, 141 m. E of St. Paul-de-Loanda. It 
belongs to the Portugnese, and is defended by a gar- 
rigon of about 100 men. 

MASSANUTTEN, a village offPage co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. S., 138 m. NW of Richmond. 

In the vicinity is a mountain of the same name. 

MASSAPA, a village of Caffraria, in Monomo- 

near the 1. bank of the Manzora, about 150 m. 
of Zimbaoé, 

MASSARENE, a village in co, Antrim, forming 
a suburb of the town of Antrim. Pop. in I841, 252. 

MASSAROONY, ot Mazanust, a river of British 
Guayana, which runs parallel to the lower course of 
the: 
junction of their confluent streams with the great 
tiver Essequibo. 

MASSAT, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Ariége, and arrond. of St. 
Girons. ‘The town is 13 m. SE of St. Girons, in a 
valley, near the Arac. Pop. in 1841, 9,001. In the 
environs ate mines of iron and of argentiferous lead, 
quarries of marble and slate, and several iron-works. 
Horses and cattle are extensively reared in the 
locality.—Pop. of cant. in 1841, 15,629. 





MASSAY, a commune and town of France, in} Wi 


the dep. of the Cher, cant. and 6 m. SSW of Vier- 
zon, and 21 m. WNW of Bourges. Pop. 1,851.— 
Also a village in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, cant. 
and 6 m. ENE of Argenton-le-Chiteau, on the Ar- 
genton. Pop. 650. 

MASSE, or Hraov, an island of the S. Pacific, in 
the Marquesas or Mendana archipelago, in S lat. 7° 
87, and long. 140° 24’. It received the name 
‘Masse from Marchand; and bears also the appella- 
tions of Kxox and Freesaxri.n. 

MASSE! small river in Belgiam, in 
the proy. of Luxemburg, and dep. of St. Hubert.” It 
throws itself into the Homme, on the r. bank. 

_MASSEL, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, regeney and 18 m. NNE of Breslau, circle 
and 5 m. NE of Trebnitz, Pop. 200. Garnets are 
found in the vieinity, and in the neighbourhood is a 
mine of iron. 

MASSEMEN-WESTREM, a department of Bel- 
gum, in the prov. of Kast Flanders, and arrond. of 
‘Termonde. Pop. 2,085. 

MASSENHOVEN, a department of Belgium, in 
the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp. Pop. 264. It is 
watered by a stream named Tupelbeck. 

MASSENNA, a township of St. Lawrence co,, in 
the state of New York, U. S., 247 m. NNW of. Al- 
bany. Tt has an undulating surface, bounded on the 
N by the St. Lawrence, and watered by Racket and 

rivers. ‘The soil consists of rich loam. Pop. 
in 1840, 2,726. It is noted for a sulphur spring. 
of village, 500. 











MASSERANO, a town of Sardinia, in Piedmont, 
capital of a mandemento, in the div. and 23 m. NW 
of Novara, prov. and 21 m. NNW of Vercelli. Pop. 


ibo, and joins the Cayuni, 8 m. above the | locali 


8441. It has a communal college. Itwas 
the cap. of a principality of the same name, 
MASSERET, a commune of France, in the dep, 


of the Corréze, cant. and 9m. NNW of Uzerche, and | 


25m. NW of Tulle, Pop. 848. 
MASSERNE, or Ozark Moonrarss, a ran; 

the United States, which has its ori 

tion of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, in the 

state of Missor 

the states of Missouri and Arkansas, into Texas, It 


in 





is intersected by the Arkansas and Red rivers. Its 


highestsummitis called Mount Cerne, whence itsname, 
‘MASSEUBE, or Masstovne, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Gers, and ar. 
rond. of Mirande.’ The cant. comprises ‘23 com, 
Pop. in 1881, 10,726; in 1841, 10,756. ‘The town is 
12 m. SE of Mirande, on the 1. bank of the Gers, 
Pop. 1,640. It has manufactories of caddis and of 
blankets and horse-cloths, and tanneries, and carries 
on an extensive traffic in mules with Spain. 
MASSEVAUX, or Maswcxsren, a canton, com: 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Upper 
Rhine, and arrond. of Belfort. ‘The cant. eomprises 
18 com. op. in 1831, 12,791; in 1841, 13,635, 
The town is 13 m. NNE of Belfort, and is pleasantly 


situated at the foot of the Vosges, on the r. bank of — 


the Doller. Pop. in 1841, 3,244, It has several 
spinning-mills, manufactories of cotton-fabries, and 
of copper utensils, and extensive iron-works, ‘The 

ity is noted for its kirschenwasser. M. was 
erected into a town in 1217. Tt derived its name 
from a mon: erected in the locality by Maso, 
son of Adelbert, duke of Alsace. 

MASSFELD, a bailiwick of the duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen, in the Unterland. Pop. 7,745. Its chief 
place is Unter-Massfeld. : 

MASSFELD (Ozer and Uxter), two villages of 
the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, in the Unterland, and 
bail. of Massfeld. ‘The former is 1 m. SE of Unter 
M,, and $ m. S of Meiningen, on the r. bank of. 

era. Pop. 340. It has a saltpetre-work, 
latter, which is the chief place in the bail, is 2m. 
SSW of Meiningen, on the 1. bank of the Werra. 
Pop. 674. It has a castle, and a powder-mill. 

MASSIAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Cantal, and arrond, of 
Saint-Flour. The cant. comprises 15 coms, Pop. 
in 1881, 10,428; in 1841, 10,829. ‘The town is 18.m. 
N of Saint-Flour, on the r. bank of the Alagnon, in 
adeep and well-cultivated valley. Pop. 1,905. It 
has a fine castle, and possesses extensive manuficto- 
ries of linen, 

MASSICO, a hill in Naples, in the prov. of Ter- 
ra-di-Lavoro, and district of Gaeta, a little to the 
SW of Carinola. It produces good wines: and is 
noted for the victory gained in its vicinity by Appius 
Claudius over the Samnites, i 

MASSIE'S CREEK, a village of Greene co, itt 
the state of Ohio, U. S., 57 m. WSW of Columbus. 
‘The creek has its source in Madison co., and falls 
into Little Miami river, 4 m. above Xenia. 
MASSIGNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Charente, and cant. of Montembaenf, 19 1. 5 
of Confolens. Pop. 1,110. 

MA‘ IN, a village of Perry townshiy 
¢o., in the state of Ohio, U.S, 116m. NE 
bus, on the Ohio canal. Pop. in 1840, 1,422. 

MASSIMO (Saxro), a village of Naples, in the 
Prov. of Sannio, district and 14 m, SE of Isernia, 
cant. and 2m. NW of 
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MASSINA, a kingdom of Western Nigritia, to the 
N of Bambara, to whitch ie tributary. It is inha- 
bited by pastoral Fou! 

danism. ‘The 


about 180 m. $ 
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MASSING, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Lower Bavaria, 23 m, ESE of Landshut. 


MASSINGHAM (Great), a parish of Norfolk, 7 
m. NW of Litcham. Area’ 4,590 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 850; in 1841, 905. 

MASSINGHAM (Lirrre), a parish of Norfolk. 8 
m. NW by W of Litcham. Area 2,240 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 165; in 1841, 152. 

MASSOULA, a town of Persia, cap. of a distriet 
in Ghilan, and 80 m. W of Resht. 

MASSOW, a town of Prnssia, in the prov. of Po- 
merania, reg. and 23 m, ENE of Stettin, circle and 
14m. Sof Naugarden. Pop. 2,110. It is enclosed 
by a wall. Its industry is chiefly agricultaral. 

MASSOWALH, Massovan, or Musawwa, an i 
lund of the Red sea, in the N extremity of Arkiko 
bay, 420 m. § by E of Jidda, and 4 m. N of Arkiko 
‘on the mainland, It is nearly a parallelogram in 
form, about a 4m. in length, and between 300 and 
400 yds. wide, composed principally of coral rocks 
of small elevation, and in a state of great decay. 
Nearly one-half of the island is ocenpied by tanks 
and a burial-ground; and on the inner half stands 
the town, which is crowded with habitations to the 

‘The most considerable buildings in it 
are the mosques, the doholah’s and banyan’s houses, 
a few warehouses, and a stone-built bazaar at which 
jowari, dates, tobacco, beef, mutton, fowls, and ocea- 
sionally fish, may be procured. ‘The anchorage— 
which is greatly the best in this quarter—lies in a 
WSW direction, with soundings in mid-channel. of 
from 7 to 8 fath. ‘The entrance is 250 yds. wide; 
and the broadest part of the harbour only 450 yds. 
between the reefs. ‘This island is the ordinary start- 
ing-point to the interior of Abyssinia from Egypt, 
and the great outlet of the Abyssinian trade. Its 
exports are chiefly slaves, ivory, musk, wax, coffee, 
and senna. ‘The revennes of the port amount to 
about 40,000 dollars annually, of which 23,000 are 
expended in the place, and the rest is remitted to 
Jidda. In Salt’s time, in 1809, the revenue from 
duties was from 20,000 to 30,000 d., which, at 10 per 
cent, made the value of imports 250,000 d. annually. 
All the ivory brought from Abyssinia, the Galla 
country, and the SW and § parts of ‘Africa, pass 
through this port. A caravan proceeds from Arkiko, 
regularly in the month of April, to the interior of 
Abyssinia; and it is more or less numerous according 
to the number of ships which arrive from India by 
the winds, ‘The earavan from the interior 
usually arrives in February. ‘The pop. has been es- 
timated at 2,000, and consists chiefly of Abyssinians, 

ians,Banyans, and merchantsfrom 
‘of Arabia. “The moral character of 
the inhabitants is painted by all travellers in revolt- 
ing colours, and seems to be chiefly due to the de- 
moralizing influence of their traffic in slaves—M. 
was taken ion of by the Turks in 157 
garrison of 400 Bosnian soldiers was stationed there, 
for whose support « monthly stipend of 1,400 oz. of 
silver was charged on the revenues of the place. The 
Porte soon lost sight of so insignificant a dependency, 
and M, fell under the immediate control of the paslia 
of Jidda. ‘The Bosnian soldiers in the meantime in- 
termarried with the Habdb, the tribe occupying the 
shores of the mainland, and adopted their manners 
and language. | Yet forming & kindof military cor- 
poration, like the Janissaries in general, they trans- 
mitted to their representatives a title to the pay, and 
the obligation to do military service. ‘Their chief 
was allowed by the Turkish authorities to rule the 
coast of the mainland and the town of Arkiko, with 
the title of nai. In the course of the 17th cent, as 
the Turkish power in the Red sea declined, the gov- 
‘ernor of M. was obliged to pay tribute to Abyssinia. 























‘Towards the close of the last cent,, however, the 
sheriff of Mekka made himself master of this port, 
and reduced the monthly pay to the naib’s people to 
1,005 02. of silver, In 1814, when Mohammed Ali's 
rer was established on the opposite shores of Ara: 
ia, M., of course, followed the fortune of Jidda, and 
received his officers. ‘The new kaimakan or lienten- 
ant-governor ventured to doubt the validity of the 
title under which the Habsb claimed to share in the 
revenues of the port; and in 1826, pretending that hi 
coffers were empty, he wled payment of t 
pensions. This occasioned a revolt, which forced 
him to flee; but in a few months peace was estab- 
lished on the old footing, the ‘Turks keeping posses 
sion of the island, and paying out of its revenues a 
fixed monthly sum—I,005 oz, of silver—to the mde 
soldiery of the mainland, among whom, in process of 
desceni, it is now very unequally distributed, some re- 
ceiving a handsome ‘income, and many but a miser- 
able fraction from that fund.— Bruce. —Salt-—Va- 
lentia.—Moreshy.—Ruppell. 

MASSUD, # town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Bengal, prov. and district of Gundwana, 75 m. 
WNW of Nagpar. 

MASSUGUIES, a village of France, 
of Tarn, cant. of Vabres, 6 m. SW o' 
Pop. 1,150. 

[ASSY, a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
et-Oise, eant. and 4 m. NNW of Longjumeau. Pop. 




















the dep. 
Sernin. 


200. 

MASSYTOWN. See Maczoom. 

MAST, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Mun- 
ster, circle of Ahaus. Pop. 340. 

MASTASSIN (Lake). See Misrassisste. 

MASTENBROECK, a town of Holland, in the 
prov. of Overyssel, 4 m. NE of Kampen. 

HAUSE, a village of Prussia, in the 

of Coblenz, cirele of Zell. Pop. 575. 
“RCA NN, a village in the p. of Dunfermline, 
in Fifeshire, 14 m. NNW of Inverkeithing. Pop. 126. 

MAST-HEAD, an islet off the NE coast of Aus- 
tralia, in $ Jat. 23° 34 3 

MASTHOLTE, a village of Prussia, in the reg, of 
Minden, circle of Wiedenbriick. Pop. 172. 

MASTI, a village of Hindostan, in the state of 
Mysore, 36 m. ESE of Bangalore. 

MASTIB, & small town of Kirman, in Persia, 140 
m. ENE of Kirman. 

MASTICO (Carr), the S point of the island of 
Chios, in the Archipelago, to the SE of the v. of M. 

MASTIGON, a river of Michigan, U. S. which 
runs W into Lake Michigan, about 11m, N’ of La 
Grande Riviere. It is 150 yds. wide at its mouth, 
and has a course of 60 m. 

MASTRE (La), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Ardeche, on the river Donx, 12 m. SW of Tournon, 
Pop. 2,218. It is celebrated for its chestnuts, 

MASTRICHT. See Maxsrnicnts. 

MASTRUP, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
circle of Munster. Pop. 165. “ 

MASTUCH, a, town of Northern India, the eap. 
of Chitral, in N lat. 86° 12 E long. 727 31 near the 
1. bank of the Kuner. It consists of about 400 houses, 
and trades with Yarkund. Wheat and barley are 
ealtivated in the environs, and excellent grapes. 

MASTURA, a village of Arabia, in the Hedja, 
30 m. NW of Rudagh, on the coust of the Arabian 














lf. : 
MASUAH. See Mastowate 
MASULIPATAM, a district of India, forming one 
of the Northern Cirears, intersected by the parallel 
of 16° 10° N, and the meridian of 81° 14. It is 
hounded on the N by the Godavery ; on the E by the 
‘ocean; on the S by the Kistna; and on the W by the, 
‘Nizam's territories. It has an area of 4,810 sq. me 
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‘Phe coast is low; towards the W. the surface rises 
into mountains. The rivers, in addition to the Go- 
davery and the Kistna, are the Budamar, the Ram- 


lair, the Temmelair, the Palair, the Palair, the Bi-| of 


matadi, the Munairn, the Wyam, and the Salt river 
near Ankard. 
‘The pop. in 1887 was 332,039. ‘The Mahommedan 
pop. was to the Hindu as 1 to.20. The revenue in 
TS87-8 was 1,219,499 ropes, of which 259,523 1, was 
from salt. 


MAsULrParas, originally Moromuratan,, a con- 
siderable seaport town of Hindostan, and the cap. of 
the above prov., is situated in a fertile and well-wa- 
tered territory, 764 travelling m. from Caleutta, and 
292 m, from Madras. It has long been celebrated 
for the fineness and brilliant colour of its cotton 
cloths called chintzes. Its harbour is capable of ad- 
mitting vessels of 300 tons burden, and is the only 
good port on the coast of Coromandel, from Ca 
Comorin. ‘The fort is an oblong square, 800 yds. 
Tong, by 600 yds. broad; but being situated near the 
sea, and at the mouth, of a river, the adjoining 
grounds may be inundated at pleasure, which consti- 
tutes its prineipal defence. | The Black town is situ- 
ated 1} m. NW of the forts, and may also be inun- 
dated in case of necessity. ‘The trade of M. now ex- 











‘Phe Colair lake lies within this circar. | i 





tends little beyond Calcutta on the one side, and Bas- 
sorah in the Persian gulf on the other; and consists 
principally of pi ‘and snuff, "M. was con- 
qnered by the Mahommedans in 1480, and in course 
of time fell into possession of the nizam of the Dec- 
‘can, who made it over with the prov. to the French 
in 1751. Tt was taken by the British in the month 
of April 1759, and is now the residence of the judge 
and collector of the district. 

MASY, a commune of Belgium. in the prov. of 
Hainault, and dep. of Nenfvilles. Pop. 124. 

MASZYAD, or Katat Maszvap, «town of Syria, 
in N lat. 35° 12, E long. 36° 16’, about 20 m. W of 
Hamah, the chief seat of the religions sect of the 
Ismaylys from a very early period. ‘The approach 
to the Kalat, or castle, on two sides, is across a large 
moor. To the N are the highest points of the moun- 
tain of Maszyad, at the foot of which the castle 
stands, upon a high and almost perpendicular rock, 
£01 the moor in every direction, and pre- 
senting a sloomy romantic landscape. On the W 
side is a valley in which the inhabitants cultivate 
wheat and barley. ‘The town, built between the 
castle and the mountain, on the declivity of the 
mountain, is upwards of half-an-hour in eireumf., 
but the houses are in ruins, and there is not a single 
well-built dwelling, although stone is the only mate- 
rial used. The town is surrounded by a modern 
wall, and has three stone gates of more ancient con- 
struction. ‘The mosque is in rains. ‘There are sev- 
eral Arabic inscriptions in different parts of the town, 
which are all of the time of El Melek el Dhaher. 
‘The castle is surrounded by a wall of moderate thick- 
ness; and contains a few private habitations. ‘The 
entrance is arched, and leads to an arched 
through which the road ascends to the inner and 
highest parts of the castle. From a kiosk, which the 
present governor has built here, there is a beautiful 
view down the valley on the W. 

MATA, a river of Eastern Africa, in the territory 
of Mozambique, and gov. of Sofala, which, after a 
course of about 50 m.. flows into the channel of Mo- 
ae to the NNE of Sofala bay. 

"A, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. and 180 m. 
Sof Maranhao. It is about 24 m. in length, and 12 

















of the Itapicuru—Also a village in the prov. of Ba- 
hin, und district of Sxo Francisco. It has a chapel 
and ap elementary school. 





MATA (Graxpe), a town and parish of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Alagoas, to the W of Macayo. 

MATA (Grossa), a town of Brazil, in the prov. 
foyaz and district of Cavaleante, near the 1. bank 
of the Rio Paranan. It has a parish-chureby Its 
inhabitants, who are nomadic in their habits, find 
their chief employment in rearing cattle, and in the 
cultivation of ordinary articles of provision, 

MATA (La), a town of Spain, in Valencia, in the 
pro, and 32 m. SSW of Alicante, and partido of 
Orihuela, at the foot of a mountain, and near the 
Mediterranean. Pop. 650. It has an hospital, and 

possesses manufactories of linen, tape, and shoes. 
has a small port, of which the chief exports con- 
sist in the produce of the neighbouring sult-works 
and grain.—Also a town in Estremadura, in the 

roy, and 32 m. NNW of Caceres, partido and 5 m, 
ESE of Alcantara, amid hills. Pop. 1,062,—Also a 
town in New Castile, in the prov. and 22m. WNW 
Of Toledo, and partido of TTorrijos, in a fertile local- 
ity, Pop, 601. I has manufictories of baling, 
cloth. : 
MATAA, a village of Arabia, in Yemen, 18 m, E 
of Zebid, and 102 m. SSW of Sana, near the L. bank 
of the Wady-Zebid. 

MATABILI, a powerful nation in the interior of 5. Africa, 
whose froatier-town Is Moseza, In about 8 lat. 20°15" 32m SSE 
of Karrichane. Captain Harris tells us that their standing army 
‘Amoants to. 3,900 men. ‘Thelr wealth, or rather that of th 

jief, consists in herds of cattle. On the verdant slopes of the 














at abou 
countless herds of sleek oxen, and fields of Caffre com (Holew 
sorghnan) were cultivated in the neighbourhood of the villages. 

MATACA. See Matanzas. 

MATACHEL, a river of Spain, in Estremadura, 
in the prov. of Badajoz, which has its source near 
Aznaga; runs N; and, after a course of 60m., throws: 
itself into the Guadiana, on the 1. bank, at Molgado, 
9m. S of Merida. 

MATACOS, «trite of Indians who inhabit the NW part ofthe 
prov, of Chast, in La Plata, near the Pilcomayo, ; 

MATA-DA-CORDA, a mountain of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and comarca of Para~ 
catu. It gives rise to the head-streams of the river 
Abaité, and is reputed to contain silver and tin. 

MATADEON-DE-LOS-OTEROS, a town of 
Spain, in Leon, in the prov. and 23 m. SE of Leon, 
partido and 10 m. ENE of Valencia-de-don-Juan, 
Pop. 290. 










MATAGALPA, a department in the E_ part of 
the state of Nicaragua. It abounds in cattle, and 
affords large quantities of maize. It has a small 


town of the same name. 
MATAGNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, and dep. of Haillot. Pop. 239. 
MATAGNE-LA-GRANDE, a department of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur, and arrond. of Dinant. 


Ss 1. 
‘TAGNE-LA-PETITE, a department of Bel- 
gium, in the proy. of Namur, and arrond, of Dinant 


Rap: 368. 
‘TAGODA, a town of Chili, in the district of 
Cuseos, 90 m. $ of Coquimbo, and 180 m. NNW of 
Pay near the shore of the Pacific. 
MATAGORDA, a county of Texas, at the mouth 
of the Colorado. The surface is level; the larger 
streams are bordered by broad belts of forest; the 
remainder, comprising more than two-thirds of the 
surface, is open prairie. ‘Phe soil is generally a deep 
black mould, producing heavy crops of cotton, sugar, 
maize, and potatoes. Veins of gold and silver are 


Colorado.—The town of M. 


the Paso Cavallo entraneé to the bay. - 
MATAGORDA BAY, a bay ott the coast of Texas, ? 
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f reported to exist ii ‘ 
m, in brendth, and gives rise to the Codo, an’aftiuent | i hep eet ee 


stands on the E bank of the Colorado, 45 tm. above uh 
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he main entraice to the bay, called Paso Cavallo, is in N lat. 
28°18", and W long. 97° 14°. Te admits vessels drawing from & 
‘to 9 ME. water, which, when once within the bay, are completely 


Tandelocked, with froin 8 to 20 fe depth of water, ot a soft muddy 
Boltom. Much however of the acca of the bay is very shallow, 
#0 that ‘approaching the Colorado are obliged to dis. 
char ‘The Live Onk, Austin, and enter 


Day Is ‘8 pral 
groves of oak, cedar, and as—To 
fies M, jaland, which is about 40 m. in length, and 
from 4 to 6 m. in width. 

MATAGUAYOS, a tribe of Indians who inhabit the NW part 
of the prov. of Chaco, inv La Plata, between the rivers Vertncjo 
‘and Piicoranyo, 


MATA-EL-JUIN, « town of Spain, in New Cas- 
Pop. 130, 





partido of Colmenar-Viejo. 

MATALA. See Tuzopta (Carr). 

MATALAREEN, or Harr River, a river w 
has its souree in the Bechuana territory, Calfrari 
flows thence into the territory of the Korauas 
Hottentotia; and after a course, in a generally SSW 
direction, of 150 m., joins the Ky-Gariep, on the r. 
‘bank, on the W side of the Great Bend. 

MATALLANA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 20m. SE of Leon. Pop. 310. 

MATALONI. See Mappatowi. 

MATALUENGA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
the prov. and 16m. WNW of Leon, and partido of 
Murias-de-Paredes. Pop. 253. 

MATAMMALH, or MEcAop, a central territory of 
Nubia, to the S of that of the Djalem Arabs, to the 
N of Halfay, to the E of the desert of Bahiouda, and 
by the Nile on the E from the prov. of 
It is about 105 m. in length from NE to 
















separated. 
Shendy. 

SW. Its capital, which bears the same name, is 
neat the 1. bank of the Nile, and nearly opposite 


4 
{ 
Shendy 
} MATAMORAS, « town of Mexico, in the state 
and 250 m. N of Tamaulipas, on ther. bank of the 
| Rio-Grande-del-Norie, 40:m. from the galf of Mexi- 
{ co, It has two ports on the gulf, about 9 m. apart, 
} known as the Brazo-de-Santingo, and the Boca-del- 
Rio. Its exports consist of hides, wool, horses, and 
specie. 
MATAN, an island of the Philippine archipelago, 
near the B coast of Zebu, in N lat. 10° 16', ¥ long. 
123° 48’. It is 12 m. in length, and about 5 m. in 
breadth. Magalhaen lost his life here in a conflict 
with the natives, 
MATANGA, a river of Florida, which falls 
into the ocean, 16 m. SW of St. Angustine—Also a 
town of Portugal, in the prov. of Beira, comarca 
and 24m, NE —Aiso a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 40 m. WSW of Soria, on the r. bank 
| of the Rejas. 
{  MATANCHEL, a town and port of Mexico, in 
{the state of Xaliseo, on the Pacitic ocean 

20° 45’, 56 leagues W of Guadalaxara. 

MATANZAS, or SAx-Canros-pe-Mataxzas, a 
city and commercial port on the N coast of Cuba, 52 
m, E of Havana, situated on a gentle eminence be- 
tween the rivers San-Joan and Yamuri, in N lat. 
23° 945", W long. of Cadiz 75° 15/42". Tei 
seat of a governor, and includes within its jurisdiction 

i ‘in 1841, 161 
H . 








in N lat. 








a cirenit of about 6 leagues, 

sugar estates, and 1,881 farms, 
of whom 97,148 were whites, 4,570 
and 53,822 slaves. ‘The city itself, in 
suburbs, hada pop. of 19,124: of whom 1 
whites, 5,779 slaves, and 3,041 free-colonred. In 


‘m, in length, and from 6 to 10 m. in breadth, from the | 
Seer tce ape 


tile, in the prov. and 26 m, NNW of Madrid, and | ‘Ta; 


1050, | from the Moors. The new town lies 





ith strongly barricadoed windows. Its har- 
rather limited and shallow; but the bay is 
spacious, and protected from all winds but the NE, 
Its chief exports are sugar and molasses; its impor- 
tations consist chiefly of articles of food, and ma- 
chinery for the sugar and coffce estates. ‘The soil 
on which M. stands consists of a sort of argillaceous 





is| sand, which easily allows the surface-water to per- 


colate; hence the ety is peculiarly healthy. 
MATAPAN (Care), the Tiencrixm Promontorin 
of the ancients, the most southerly point of the peu 
insula of the Morea, and of the mainland of Europe, 
in N lat. 36° 29° 58% E long. of Paris 20° 8’ 53” 





ae in 1885]; N lat. 86° 21, E long. 22° 29° 
‘Roper), tis a peninsula of a circular form, about 7 
1a. in circuit, connected with the extremity of the great 





.ygetie promontory by an isthmus about a} m. wide. 
MATAPAS, a town of San-Salvador, near Lake 
Guija, 65 m. ESE of Guatimala, 

ATA-PORCOS, a populous village of Brazil, 
in the prov, of Rio-deJaneiro, and parish of Ea- 
genho-Velho. It has a parish-charch and barracks. 
Its name is derived from a swine-market, whieh was 
formerly held in the locali 

MA’ ncient town of S| 
in Leon, in the prov. and 15 m. SSW of Val 
and partido-of Olmedo, in a plain, near the Adaja. 
Pop.1,124.. It has a parish-chnreh, a custom-house, 
and a’ public granary, and carries ‘on an extensive 
trade in cattle. 

MATAQUITO, a large river of Chili, in the prov. 
of Chancos, which rises at the foot of Feteroa, in 
the Andes; rans W; and enters the Pacific between 
the rivers Maule and Boyernea, after a course of 
150 m. 

‘MATARAN, a town on the W coast of the island 
of Lombok, in the Sunda archipelago, the residenee 
of the sultan of Lombok. 

MATA-REDONDA, a village of Brazil, in the 
prov. and 18m. Sof Parahiba, and distriet of Conde. 

MATARIEG, or Matansa, a village of Ezypt, 6 
m. NE of Cairo, a little to the N of whieh are found 
the ruins of the ancient On or Heliopolis, one of the 
most celebrated cities of ancient Egypt, distinguished 
iy its workip of the sun, and stil marked by an 
obelisk of red granite, 6S ft. 2 in. high, and about 6 
ft. 1 in. on the face, and by the ruins of several 
sphinxes. On the 20th March 1800, a battle was 
fought here between the French and the Turks, in 
which the latter were defeated, with the loss of about 
8,000 Killed and wounded, and a great part of their 
cannon and baggage. ‘The present village contains 
about 500 inhabitants. 

MATARIEH, a large village of Lower Egypt, si- 
tuated on a peninsula nearly surrounded by the was 
ters of Lake Menzaleb, 20 m..SE of Damietta, and 
between 6 and 7 m. from Menzaleh. Its pop 
amounting to 3,000, is almost exclusively occupied 
in catching and salting fish. 

MATARO, a town and port of Spain, in the prov. 
and 20 m. NE of Barcelona, near the sea, ia N lat. 
41° 82 26", E long, 2° 28°24". It is divided into 
a old and new town. ‘The former, situated on. a 
rising ground, is of great antiquity, and preserves 
old circuit, with the walls and gates of a remote age. 
Te is su to be the I/uro of Ptolemy and Pom- 
ponius Mela, and to have received its present name 

ies hetween the 

old town and the sea. Its streets are wide, straight, 
two fine squares; and many 

‘in fresco. Pop. in 1845, 
have all the industry and 



































1897 its pop. was only 14,341. It contains 2 churches, 
aa large hospital, extensive barracks, a theatre, and a 
public library. About one-third of the houses are of 
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bons, silk twist, canvass and leather. Bay salt is 
collected along the shore; and the neighbour- 
hood being a vine country, affords both wine and 
brandy for export. A railroad 15} m. long now 
connects this port with Barcelona. It was opened 
in October 1843, and was the first work of the kind 








exeouted in Spain. E : 
MATA-RUBIA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 83 m. N of Guadalajara, and par- 


tido of Tamajén. Pop. 390. 

MATATANE, a river which falls into the Ind an 
sea, on the E coast of Madagascar, in S lat, 22° 30, 
after a SE course of 120 m. 

MATAVAL BAY, a bay on the N coast of the 
island of Tahiti, which opens towards the NW. ‘The 
entrance is between a reef and a sunken rock. It is 
well sheltered against ail winds, except ftom the W 
and NW. A long flat neck of land, which forms its 
N boundary, is called Point Venus. This bay was 
discovered ‘by Wallis in 1767; and on its N shores 

+ the English missionaries first landed from the Duff. 

MATCHA, a town of Independent Tartary, in 
the khanate and 60 m. SSE of Khokan. 

MATCHAPUNGO, a small island near the coast 
of Virginia, in N lat. 87° 28°. 

MATCHAQUADI, a town and small state of Ni- 
gritia, 500 m. NE of Coomassie. 

MATCHADASH, a township of Upper Canada, 
skirted on the N and E by the Severn, and on the W 
by the township of Tay. 

MATCHADASH BAY. a bay on the S extremity 
of the Georgian bay, on Lake Huron. On an island 
in this bay, called Beansoleil, is « settlement of Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

MATCHEDASH. See Sevens. 

MATCHERY. See Atvan. 

MATCHIKA, a town of Russia, in the territory of 
the Don Cossacks, 78 m. E of Novokhopersk, on an 
aiiluent of the Khoper. 

MATCHIN, a town of Turkey, in the sanjak of 
Silistria, 21 m. WSW of Jassakshi, on the r. bank of 
the Danube. 

MATCHING, or Macurse, a parish of Essex, 3 
m. E by N of Harlow. Area acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 687. 
_ MATE CREEK, a nver of Kentucky, which runs 
into the Licking, in N lat. 38° 

MATELICA, a town of Italy, in the Papal states, 
deleg. and 24 m. WSW of Macerata, on the river 
San-Augelo, an aliluent of the Esina. Pop. 7,270, 

‘employed partly in the culture of the adjacent coun- 
try, partly in’ spinning yarn and manufacturing 
coarse woollens, 

MATELLES (Ls). a town of France, in the dep. 
of Herault, 12 m. ENE of Aniane, near the source 
of the Leran, ae 372; of cant, 3,962, 

MATELLOTES, a small group of the S. Pacific, 














N lat. 8° 30’, E long. 137° 50%, 

MATEMBO, or Matamo, @ small island, one of 
the group of the Querimbas, near the coast of Mo- 
sana, t Slat 1215. 

AX), a town, in, in the prov. 
84 m. N of Castillon ielerien is walled, Pa 
defended by two forts. Pop. 850. It is supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Incibili—Also a town 
of Venezuela, 96 m. SW of Cumana, on the r. bank 


of the Unare. Pop. 2,000. 

MATERA, a town of Naples, the cap. of the prov. 
of Basilicata, situated on the r. bank of the Gravina, 
85 m. WNW of Taranto. Pop. 11,500. It is the 

of the archb. of Acerenza and M.; and is a place 
ofantiguity. Ichas a eathedral and 6 convents 
Mt. IRN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. of| 
Boge: cirele of Cleve. Pop. 871. 




















in the W part of the archipelago of the Carolines, in | pe 


MATERIA, a village of Austria, in Illyria, in the 
gov. and SW of Trieste. 

MATESE, a summit of the Apennines, in Naples, 
in the prov. of Molise. 

MATE-SZALKA. See Szanka (Mate). 

MATGARA, a mountain of Marocco, in the prov, 
of Fez, near Teza, in the chain of the Little Atlas. 
It is very lofty and difficult to pass. 

MATHA, Maras, or Masrac, acanton, commu 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Charente 
Inferieure, and arrond. of St. Jean-d’Angéley. ‘The 
cant. comprises 25 com. Pop. in 1881, 17,1625 in 
1841, 17,481. ‘The town is 12 m. SE of St. Jeane 
d’Angéley, on the Anteine. Pop. 1,781. 

MATHATHAN, a town of Nigritia, in Hausa, 
near the r. bank of the Shashum, and 36m. SW of 


Katagum. 

MATHAY, tribe of pastoral Arab, who inhabit he cones 
of Upper and Central Egypt, on the bank of she Ns eu the 
Pyramidsof Sakkara. ‘They are governed by ashell and-ean put 
‘under arms 200 men on fot, and 20 horsemen. = 


MATHEOS (S40), & comarca, district, and town 
of Brazil, in the prov: of Espirito-Santo.. ‘The town 
is 12 m. from the shore of the Atlantic, and 84 m. 
N of the Rio Doce. It stands on a rising ground 
at some distance from the river of the same name 
It is irregularly built, and is surrounded by extensive 
marshes which render the locality extremely un- 
healthy. It has a church and several schools. ‘The 
district is bounded on the N by that of Porto-Ale- 
gre; on the NE by the ocean; on the S by the river 
of the same name; and on the W by the Cordil- 
heira-dos-Aimores. Its principal productions are 
Tice, mandioc, sugar, millet, cacao, and coffee. ‘The 
river Sio-M. is formed by the junction of several 
streams which descend from the E side of the Serra- 
das-Safiras, in the proy. of Minas-Geraes; it winds 
through the Cordilheira-dos-Aimores, traverses the 
prov. of Espirito-Santo, in which it has several falls, 
passes the town of the same name, and di 
itself into the ocean, near the town of Barra, and in 
S lat. 18°37’. Its principal afffuents are the Co- 
taché and Santa Anna.—Also a distriet and town in 
the prov. of Ceara, and comarca of Ico. ‘The pop. 
of the district, consisting of Indians and Whites, is 
estimated at 13,000, 2,000 of whom reside in the 
town. The industry of the locality consists chiefly 
in the rearing of cattle. Cotton is cultivated to 
some extent by the Indians, but they live chiefly hy 
the chase. The town ison the 1. bank of the Ja- 
guaribe, between the towns of Siio-Joao-do-Principe 
and Ted. Pop. 2,000. 

MATHERS, a parish in Monmouthshire, 2m. S 
by W of Chepstow. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 
10), 4125 in 18At, 442. 













aul 
ck bays. Pop. ia 1840, 7,442. Tr contains a vik 
ge of the same name, 

[ATHIEU (Satxr), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Hante-Vienne, 
and arrond..of Rochechouart. ‘The cant. comprises 
Tcom. Pop. in 1831, 8,981; in 1841, 9,087. The 
town is 10 m. SSW of Rochec! on the 1. bank 
of the Tandoire. Bop, 2100. Te he several iron- 


mines and forges—Also a village in the dep. of Cal- 
cant. and 2m. § of Dow nd aN of ‘ 
Caen. Pop. 813.—Also a in the dep. of — 


rest. 
MATHOD, a village of 
{i a. Not Leneanes Urposces tas 
Ms - 
19m ; possesses a 
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MATHON, a parish in Worcestershire, 5 m. N 
by E of Ledbury, and W of the Malvern hills. Area 
'@ 3,670 acres. Pop. in 1831, 690; in 1841, 716, 

MATHURA—pronounced Murrza—a town of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Agra, on the W bank of 
the Jumng, in N lat. 27° 45’, E long. 77° 85%, 35 m. 
of Agra. It is much venerated by the Hin- 

dus as the birth-place of their deity, Krishna; and is 

‘one continued street of temples, and ghauts or stone 

stairs descending to the river side for the couve- 

nlenee of the Sanamerable iit who come from 
all parts of India to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of the deity, and. bathe in the waters of the sacred 

river. It was taken by the Mahormmedans in 1019; 

and the avarice of the celebrated Mahmud of Ghizni 

was glatted by, the gold and silver images, covered 
with jewels, which fundered from its temples. 

Durinig the sway of Akbar and his immediate suc- 

cessors, the Hindus were permitted to rebuild and 

beantify the place; and Bhir Sing, rajah of Oorcha, 
rected a temple here which cost 86 lacs of rupees. 

But this superb edifice was destroyed in the latter 

end of the 17th cent., by Aurungzebe, who erected a 

mosque on the spot, and changed the name of the 
town to Islamabad, or ‘the Residence of the Faith- 
fal’ M. was sacked and plundered by the Afghan 
chief, Ahmed Shah, in 1756, and has never recov- 
ered from that Inst calamity. In the end of the last 
cent. it was taken possession of by the Mahrattas, 
_ tnd it beeame the head-quarters of General Perron, 
the commanding officer of Scindia’s infantry. It 
was taken in 1803 by the British, and, with the 
greater part of the prov., remains in their possession. 

From is vicinity to the village of Bindrebond, the 

two names are frequently united. ‘The monkeys, 

peacocks, paroquets, and fish of this territory, are 
regarded as sacred, and a penalty is inflicted on any 

‘person who kills them. 

MATHURA. See Marcra. 

MATHURIN (Sansz), 2 commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 
12 m. E of Les-Ponts-de-Cé, on the r. bank of the 
Loire. Pop. 2,702. 

MATIA, or Avrora, a small island of the South 
Pacific, inthe Low archipelago, in S lat. 15° 48’, 
and W long. 149° 58. Is appears to have a level 
surface, and to be fertile. ‘The inhabitants resemble 
the Otaheitans, but possess less civilization. 

MATIAS (Sarsz), an extensive bay of Patagonia, 
on the E coast, between the mouth of the Rio Negro 
and the peninsula of San Josef. It contains the 
ports of San Antonio and of San Josef. 

MATIBU, or Ras-e1-Tesexpyvs, a headland 
of Algiers, 9 m. E of the town of that name, on the 
‘Mediterranean, in N Tat, 36° 45’, and E long. 2° 12’. 
It encloses on the E the rondstead of Algiers, and 

has a fort. 

MATIGNON, a canton, commune, and town of 
Hennes, in the dep. of tho Coeee-da-Nord, and ar- 
rond. of Dinan. ‘The eant. comprises 11 com. P 
in 1881, 12,166; and in 1841, 12.479. ‘The town is 
17 m. NNW of Dinan. 1,172. 

MATILLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
partido, and 20 m. SW of Salamanea, on the r. bank 
of the Rollan. Pop. 917. It has a castle belonging 
to the dakes of Frias, and a convent. 

MATILLA-DE-ARZON, a town of Spain, in the 
Prov. of Leon, 0m. § of Laguna-de-Negnilos. Pop. 
246, 

MATINA, a river of Central America, in the re- 
public of Costa Rica, which descends from the moun- 
tains in the interior; flows E; and falls into the 
Caribbean sea, near a village of the same name. 

MATINIC, an island of Lincoln co, in the state 


of Maine, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 19. 




















MATINICUS ROCK, an island of Lincoln con | 
in the state of Maine, U. 8.. to the Sof the bay of 
Penobscot. Pop. in 1840, 10. 

MATISTAN, a village of Afghanistan, 80m, ESE 
of Ghuzni, at some distance from the 1. bank of the 
‘Helmund. 

MATITANANA, a territory in the SE part of 
Mi ; between the Mananzary on the N and 
Manangara on the S, and between the ocean and the 
territory of Ihara. 

MATETI (Ex), a marshy lake of Turkey in Asia, 
in Syria, in the pash. and 27 m. SSW of Aleppo. » It 
is 12m. in length from N to 8, and about equal in 





breadth. It receives the Koweik on the N. 
MATLASK, a parish in Norfolk, . SE of 

Holt. Area 530 acres. Pop. in 1841, 198. 
MATLEY, a township in the p. of Mottram, 





Cheshire, 6} 'm. NE of Stockport, on the M: 
ter and Sheffield railway. Area 770 acres. 
1831, 262; in 1841, 25 

MATLOCK, a parish in Derbyshire, 9m. SW by 
S of Chesterfield, and 15 m. N by W of Derby, in 
the line of the Cromford and High Peak railway. | 
Area 3,960 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2.854; in 1881, 
8,262; in 1841, 8,782. ‘The village of M., about 1} 
m. distant from the Baths, stands on the banks of 
the Derwent, in a romantic situation, on the steep 
acclivity of a mountain, rising from the banks of the 
Derwent. ‘The principal manufactures consist of 
cotton-spinning, framework-knitting, paper-making, 
fluor-spar ornaments, bobbin-net-lace, and hats. 
‘Many of the inhabitants also find employment in the 
lead-mines of the vicinity. ‘The celebrity of M. 
arises principally from its medicinal springs, and the 
surpassing beauty and grandeur of its scenery. Its 
springs are hot, though less so than those of Bristol, 
and are supposed to acquire their heat by passing 
through a stratum of limestone. Their mineral im- 
pregnation is exceedingly slight, consisting chiefl 
of calcareous earth, held in solution by earbonic acid. 
Used externally and internally, they are found to be 
efficacious in those diseases termed glandular and 
nervons, for which medical science has as yet found 
no certain or effectual remedy; and also in the first, 
stages of consumption and gout. Invalids have am- 
ple accommodation provided for them: the hotels 
are excellent, and the lodging-houses numerous and 
respectable. "Matlock Baths is 6 m. by the Matlock 
and Boxton branch of the North Midland railway 
from: Ambergate station on the latter line, and 21m. 
from Buxton. 

MATMAR, a village of Sweden, in Jamtland, on 
the Stor-lake. 

MATOCS, or Marorcs, a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Satlimar, 22 m. S of Mezi-kaszony 
and 27 m. SE of Klein-Wardein. 

MATO-GROSSO, or Matro-Gnosso, a province 
of Brazil; bounded on the N by the prov. of Para, 
from which it is separated by an imaginary line tan- 
ning along the parallel of 7° S; on the E by that of 
Goyaz, from which it is chiefly separated by the 
Araguay and by the Parana; on the 8 by the prov. 
of Sio Paulo, from which it is separated by the Pa- 
rana, and by the Paraguay; and on the W by Bolivia. 
Ie stretches from the parallel of 7° to that of 22° 26° 
§; and between the 51st and Goth meridian W. Of this 
extensive country, embracing an aren of 500,000 s 
m., we have very imperfect information. It is in- 
terected by the Cordillera Geral, running from 
to NW, and bearing suceuively he names of C 

is, and ‘Tracumanacu, and uniting 


bn the E to the Serra-dos-Vertentes. This moun- 
the rivers that ran southward 


tain-system separates 
to the Plata, from those that run in an opposite direc- 
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tion to the Amazon; and from these mountains m4 
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rivers proceed, by which this extensive region 
E watered, and a communication opened with the 
most distant parts of Brazil. ‘These rivers are chiefly 
the great river w, flowing into the Tocantins 


Araguay 
| in S lat, 6°; and its tributaries the Rio-das-Mortes, 


the Xingu, the Topayos, and the Madeira with its 
tributary the Guapore, all belonging to the basin of 
the Amazon, ‘The great rivers Paraguay and Pa- 
rana, which, running S, unite and enter the ocean 
under the appellation of the Rio-de-ia-Plata, bave 
their rise also in this prov., and are supplied by un- 
‘merous tributary streams, which penetrate the coun- 
try in all directions, and render it accessible in its 
most remote parts. ‘The country is generally fer- 
til imilar in its productions to other parts of 
Brazil, but is little known. Among its chief exports 
are gold, diamonds, and ipecacuanha. In some 
considerable attention is given to grazing. At least 
66 different tribes of savage Indians roam over this 
vast region; and its pop. is supposed not to exceed 
40,000.—It is divided into two large comareas, Cui- 
aba and Mato-Grosso. Its cup., of the same name 
as the prov., is situated on the r. bank of the Gua- 
pore, 260 m. WNW of Cuiaba. Its pop. was esti- 
mated in 1845 at 15,000. The distance in a right 
line from Para to this city is about 1,000 m., and 
2,500 m. by water. In amemoir published by the 
Geographical and Historical Institute of Rio-de-Ja- 
neiro, we have a detailed account of this ronte, and 
the numerous difficulties it opposes to either the tra- 
yeller or the merchant. For the space of 1.500 m. 
up the Amazon and the Madeira, to the fulls of St. 
Anthony, there is nothing in the way but a powerful 
current. Much of the country through which the 
last named river flows is very unhealthy. From the 
falls of St. Anthony a succession of fails and rapids 
extend upward for more than 200 m.; and nearly all 
this distance it is necessary to transport canoes and 
cargoes overland, by the most tedious and difficult 
processes imaginable,—precipices must be climbed, 
roads cut, and huts built from time to time, as a tem- 
porary shelter against the rains. In short, three or 
Your months are necessarily consumed on this part 
of the route. Once above this chain of obstacles, 
there remain about 700 m. of good navigation on the 
‘Mamoré and Guaporé rivers. ‘The entire voyage oc- 
‘cupies 10 months when made by traders carrying 
goods. Vust numbers of Indians and Negroes are 
required oarsmen and bearers of burdens. It is 
cw for several companies to associate together, 
and the provisions which must necessarily be provided 
befot occasion great expense and inconve- 
course, monidbe ele oad eat sii jerfoenions 
easier er 2 
notwithstanding the tedium and the ol Tne long 
and dreary it is dreaded than 
the overland route fo RiesleJancito. Os the latter, 
un interminable succession of mountains, the lack of 
any direct or suitable roads, the impossibility of pro- 
curing provisions by the way, at least for great dis- 
tances, and the slow pace of loaded mules, are by no 
means trifling difficulties in the way of either de- 
spatch or pleasure. ‘Thus it is seen, that whatever 
may be the condition of this prov., its opportunities 
for intercourse with the maritime provs. are by no 
means inviting, At the same time, there is but little 
hope of their improving until some methods of short- 
ening distances and levelling mountains, not yet 
of, shall be discover The name Mato- 
signifies a dense forest,’ and in itself is no 
imperfect description of the vast territory to which it 
is applied. ‘The prov. is sometimes called Cuiaba, 
ater a river which rans through it ‘The bishopric 
which it constitutes is known by that name only. 
MATO-GROSSO, a village of Brazil, in the prov. 
































of Bahia, 6 m, W of the town of Rio-de-Contas, in 
the comarca of the same name.—Also a river of the _ 
of Riowde-Janciro, which has its ures in 
Serra-dos-Orgaos; waters the p. of Roca-do-Alferes 
tad falls inte abe L. bank of the Paraiba 
MATOMBAGH, a river of Madagascar, in the | 
Seclaves territory.” It runs WNW, and falls into 
the channel of Mozambique, in S lat. 17° 10, and 
after a course of about 150 m. 
MATOTCHKIN-SHAR, a strait of the Arcti¢ 
ocean, which divides Nova Zembla into two unequal 
‘and terminates in the E in the sea of Kara, 
ft has a total length of 45 m., and averages 8 m. in 
breadth. ‘The banks are to a great extent steep: 
rocky. : 
MATOUA, or Matava, a small island of the Ku 
rile archipelago, to the 8 of the island of Raikoke,« 
from which it is separated by the strait of Golovnin, — 
and divided from the island of Rashna on the 8 by 
the strait of Nadejdy, im N tat. 47°, long. 168° 10%, 
MATOUR, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, and arrond, 
of Macon. The cant. comprises 9 coms. Pop. in 
1831, 8,621; in 1841, 8,765. ‘The town is 18m. W 
of Macon, in a fertile plain. Pop. 2,823. 2 _ 
MATOZINHO, a town of Brazil, on the confines 
of the prov. of Minas-Geraes, about half-a-leagus i. 
of the 
a 
| 











NNE of Sk0-Joio-d’El-Rei, on the 1. 
Rio-dos-Mortes, which is here erossed by a wooden |] 
bridge. It has a large circular praca, in the midst of 
which is the parish-chureh; and it has also anele- || 
mentary school —Alco a village of the same prot |} 
at some distance from the 1 bank of the Rio-Guai- |] 
euhi or Velhas. It has a parish-church—Also a 
yillage of the same prov., in the district of Serro. It 
has a parish-church. 

MATOZINHOS (Barna pe), a village and port 
of Portugal, in the prov. of Minho, comarea and 4m. 
WNW of Porto, on the 1. bank of the Leca, at its 
entrance into the Atlantic. Pop. 1,910. The port 
affords safe anchorage, and in the vicinity are exten- |] 
sive fisheries and a salt-work. P 

MATQUIM, a village of La Plata, in the prov. {| — 
and 105 m, W’of Tncuman, 

MATRA, or Marny, a branch of the Carpathian 
mountains, in Hungury, in the comitat of Heves. 
It forms the boundary-line between the marche of 
Gyongyos and that of the same name. See Camra- 





ANS. 
MATRACA. See Mannan. 
MATRAJA, a town of the duchy and 6 m. NNE 
of Lucca. Olives are extensively cultivated in the 


locality. 

MATRAY, a town of the Tyrol, in the circle of | 
the Lower Innthal, 11 m. of Innspruck, on the Sil 
Ithas manufactories of cutlery. , 

MATRIN-DE-COILE, a parish of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Parahiba, and district of Brejo-d'Arca. 
Its inhabitants find their chief employments in rear- 
ing cattle, and in the culture of cotton. = 

TRIN-VELHA, a village of Brazil, in the 
ee of Bahia, 9m, S of Villanova-da-Rainha. It ; 

a church and an elementary school. ‘The culti- 
vation of rice, millet, and mandioc, and the rearing. 
of cattle, form the chief employments of the inbabi- 
nts. 

. MATROUWSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Paricke. 

‘op. 209. 

MATSCHDORE, a town of Prussia, in the reg- {| 
and 9 m. ESE of Frankfort. 

MATSCHEWICE, a small town of Poland, 32m. {| 
E of Warsaw. Here was in. 1794, theldeci- 4] 
sive action between the Poles and Russians, in wii 
Kosciusko was wounded and taken. St 
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MATSMAL See Jesso. 9 
MATSON, a parish of Gloucestershire, 2? m. SE of 
Gloucester. Area 450 acres. Pop. 61. 
MATT, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. and 
9m, SE of Glaris, on the r. bank of the Seruft. 
MATTABELLAN, an island in the archipelago 
of the Moluccas, SE ‘of Goram, in S Jat. 4° 20, 
 MEATPADEQUIN CREEK, of Vi 
MA’ a river irginia, 
U.S, which runs into York river, in N Int. 37° 40’. 
MATTAMBA, a district in the E part of Angola, 
in Lower Guinea, intersected on the N by the Zaire; 
‘on the W by its affluent the Lamini: andon the S by 
the Coanza, 
MATTAN, a river in the SW part of Borneo, 
er the strait of Carimata, in 5 lat. 1° 46", 
MATTAPONY, a river of Virginia, U. S., whi 
|} rises in Spotsylvania co.; rans SE; and unites with 
Pamunky, below the town of Delaware, to form York 
{ iver. Ttis navigable for boats 70 m. 
| MATTEAWAY, a village in Dutchess co, in the 
state of New York, U.S. on creek. 
MATTERHORN. See Cerviy. 
MATTERSDORF, or Nacx-Matzox, a town of 
Hun , in the com. and 10 m. WNW of Oeden- 
burg, Pop. 4,090, of which a considerable number 


are Jews. 

MATTERSEY, & parish of Notts, 4 m. ESE of 
‘Bawtry, Area 2,210 acres. Pop. 519. 

MATTESHALL, a parish of Norfolk, 12 m. WNW 
of Norwich. Area 2,100 acres. Pop. 1,155. 

MATTHEW (Suis), an island lying off the W 
coast of Lower Siam, in N lat. 10°, E long. 98°. It 
is 18 m. in length, and densely wooded.—Also a 
small island of the S. Atlantic, 480 m. S of Cay 
Palmas, in Upper Guinea, in 5 lat 2°, W long. 11°. 
| It was discovered in 1516 by the Portuguese. ‘They 
t 




















formed a small establishment it, but it was soon 
abandoned. It contains a lake of fresh water. 
—Also a small island of the S. ic, to the E of 


It is merely a voleanie rock. 

MATTHEW, Marvien (Sarsz), or Gore, an 
island of Behring’s sea, 240 m. from the shore of 
Russian America, and 285 m. from that of Asiatic 
Russia, to the 8 of the island of Saint Lawrence, and 
to the W of that of Nounivok, in N lat. 60° 30. W 
Tong. 172° 40, Tt is 45 m.én length from NW to 
SE, and 15 m, in breadth. It is in its greater ex- 
tent covered with mountains, the naked and arid sum- 
mits of which are frequented by innumerable swarms 
of sea-birds. ‘The valleys possess somo verdure. 
Seals and morses are found on the coasts. ‘The is- 

inhabited. 


and is i “ 
MATTIA, or Mar, a river of Albania, in the sanj. 
of Skutari, which flows into the Adriatic 9 m.WNV 
of Ichini, after a course of 60 m.—Also a town near 
the source of that river. 
MATTI ‘a town of Austria, in the circle 
of the Inn, 15 im. WSW of Ried. Pop. 520. 
M. UCK, a village in. Suffolk 


MATTINATA, a river of yi as its 

rise in the Gargano mountains, and falls into the 

Adriatic —Also a Village and port of Naples, in the 

a of Capitan 6 m, E of Monte- 
in-Angelo. 

MATLY'S ISLAND, an island in the 8. 
near the N coast of New Guinea, discovered by Cook 
in 1767, in 8 lat. 1° 46°, a ee 

MATUARO, an island near the NE coast of New 
Zealand, in the bay of Islands, in Slat. 35. 

MATUCANAS (Sax-Jvan-pz), a village of Pera, 
on the road from to San at an alt. of 
8,026 ft. above sea-level, on the. bank of the Rimac. | 

v. 


Pacific 











Atlantic, 
New Caledonia, in. § lat. 22° 30, E Jong. 172° 15. and 


Its houses are of brick, roofed with straw. ‘The sur- 
rounding soil is fertile, producing maize, wheat, lu- 
gerne, and potatoes, A few miles above M., large 
lateral valley, called the Quebrada-de-Viso, forms 
junction with the prineipal valley of the Rimac. 

MA’ ‘@ town of Brazil, in the prov. and 
1,500 m. W of Para, on ther. hank of the Amazon, 
—Also a town, fort, and district of Ceylon, near its 
S extremity. The district extends from E to W up- 
wards of 40 m,, and from N toS 18 m., and com: 
prises 15 ‘and 464 vill It is famous for 
poultry; but coir, arrnck, and cocoa-nuts, are its 
staples." The town lies in N lat. 5° 58’, E long. 80° 

7’, in a low situation on the Nila-Ganga, on the x. 
bank of which is the fort, with 5 bastions. " Ships can 
anchor abreast of the town in 20 and 22 fath. A 
small island, sometimes known as Pigeon island, 
stands opposite the fort. ‘The town is the residence 
ofa revenue agent and a district judge. ‘The vici- 
nity is adapted for the cultivation of pepper indigo, 
cofive, cotton, ginger, and sugar. 

MATURLY, a department of Venezuela, compris- 
ing the provs. of Cumana, Barcelona, Guayana, and 
Isla Margarita, or nearly the whole of Spanish Guay- 
ana, and Cumana. Itstretehes from 1° 20° to 11°. N 
lat,, and is separated from Brazilian Guayana by the 
Sierra-de-Pacaraina. The Orinoco, which rises in 
this dep., and waters its northern part, sometimes 
gives name tothe dep. Its cap, is Cumana. Little 
comparatively is known of its vast surface, which is 
yet very thinly inhabited, and chiefly by roaming 
tribes of savage Indians. 

MATUTE, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 27 
m. SW of Lozrono. Pop. 700. . g 

MATVIEIEV, an islet in the Arctic ocean, to the 
S of Nova-Zembla, and W of Waitgatsh. 

MATWAR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Candeish, situated between the 21st and 22d par- 
allels of Nat. Itsprincipal river is the Tupti, which 
bounds it on the SW, and its chief towns Sultanpore 

Akrani. 


























MATZAMBA, a river on the W coast of Mada- 
gascar, which flows into the Mozambique channel, 
under the 15th parallel of Slat ‘There is a village 
of the same name near its mouth, 60 m. SE of Mou- 
MSFATZDORE, a village of Hi in th 

a village of Hungary, in the com. 
of Zipe;T tm. 8 of Baswurkt, on the 1-bank of 18 
Poprad. Pop. 1,000. ‘There is a ferruginous mineral 
spring in the vicinity. 

MATZUTKEHMEN, a village of Prussia, in the 

. and circle of Gumbinnen, Pop. 338. 
ECATZWITZ, a village of Prussia in the reg. of 
Oppeln, cirele of Grottkau. Pop. 827. 

U-AL-HEB, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, on 
a mountain 2 m. N of Damar. 

MAUBEC, a town of France, in the dep. of Isere, 
cant. and 7 m. SE of La Verpilliere. Pop. 2,700.— 
Also a village in the dep. of Vaucluse, cant, of Ca- 
yaillon, 18 mn, SE of Avignon. ; 

‘MAUBERT-FONTAINE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Ardennes, cant, and 6 m. SW of Rocroy. 
Pop. 1,812. 

MAUBEU wn of France, 
the dep. of Nord, on the Sam! cant, com- { 
prising 28 coms, had a pop, or 28769 in 18Al The 
‘town, 11 m. N of Avesnes, is fortitied and well-built, 
and has a manufactory of arms, which employs from 
400 to.500 workmen, and asaltpetre refinery. Wool- 
Jen stuffs are made here in aa pissatities, } 

7 a 3 er, beet-root 
fens z sof tanivare ‘le pop ia 

ASL. In October 1798, this fortress, and_ 
Frog ncayeeripr it, sustained a blockade from” 


@ canton and 











x] . 





the Allies, who mere, however, obliged to retreat ty 
‘ 3 mak 
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denly across the Sambre, in consquence of a disas- 
trous engagement on the 16th of that month, in which 
they lost 6,000 men, M. was one of the strong places 
occupied by the allied troops from 1815 to 1818. 
MAUBOURGUET, a canton and town of 

in the dep of Hates Pyrenees on the 1 bank ofthe 
Adour, 16 m..N of T Pop. of cant. 8,920; of 
town 2,202. 


MAUBRAY, a canton and village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of Tournay. Pop. 1,624. 
UCH-CHUNK, a township and villa 
Northampton co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 
92 m. NE by E of Harrisburg. ‘The v. is situated on 
the W bank of the Lehigh, in a deep ra Pop. 
1,200, chiefly employed in mining and shipping coal 
on the Lehigh canal, from a great coal-mine, which is 
connected with this place by a railway 9 m. in length. 
MAUCHLINE, a parish and village of Ayrshire, 
8m. SE of Kilmarnock. Pop. of p. in 1831, 2; 
1841, 2,165, of whom 1,336 were in the v., which is 
situated on an eminence near the water of Ayr, and 
has a station on the Glasgow and Ayr railway. It 
is celebrated for its manufactureof wooden snuft- 
boxes; and a considerable proportion of the pop. are 
‘employed in cotton-weaving. 

‘UDE, a river of France, rising in the dep. of 
Creuse, and flowing into the Vienne, on the r. bank, 
at Lt » after a course of 30 m. 

MAUDLINTOWN, a parish in co. Wexford, con- 
taining part of the town of Wexford. Pop. 416. 
MAI ‘a river of France, which rises 15 m. 
‘SW of Versailles, and joins the Seine, on the 1. bank, 
4m. SW of Meulan, after a course of abont 20 m. 
MAUER, a village of the archd. of Austria, 6 m. 
SW of Vienna. Pop. 900. 
MAUERBACH, a village of the archd. 6f Austria, 
9m. W of Vienna. There is a large hospital here. 
MAUERKIRCHEN, a village of the archd. of 
Austria, 15 m. W of Ried. 
MAUGHAN’S (Sarr), a parish of Monmouth- 
hire, { m. NW of Monmouth. Area 1,260 acres. 
‘op. 204. 
MAUGHOLD, a parish in the isle of Man, eom- 
the town of Ramsey. Pop. in 1841, 3,680, 
MAUGUIO, a town of ance, in the dep. of He- 
rault, 8 m. E of Montpellier, on a large etang of the 
name. Pop. 2,131. ° 
pe See Maite, 
‘or Mowex, one of the Sandwich group, 24 
m. NW of Hawaii, it is composed of two masses of 
Fre Geen oes isthmus 9 m. in width. 
n alt., in Mount Haleakala, of 
1o2i7 fe aore see level; ‘and its whole aspect is 
mountainous. Near the settlement of Lahaina, a port 
on the leeward side of the island, several mountains 
of much grandeur advance within a short distance of 
the coast, whilst the st il 
trast of luxuriant verdure and voleanic sterility, so 
common to islands in the Sandwieh group. ‘The 
of M. was estimated in January 1849 at only 18,671, 
‘The natives are intelligent, orderly, healthy, and sub- 
Risin to the control of the American missionaries, 
whose influence is great throughout all this group of 
islands. In 1849, There were 04 profes 
attended by 3,851 children, and 31 
schools, attended by 773 ‘children, on this island | 
alone. ‘The settlement of Lahaina contains a: 
chureh, a reading-room for foreign visite 
and a market to regulate the trade between the na- 
tive and foreign shipping. The American mission- 
station and seminary is about 2 m. from Lahaina, 
aud at an alt. of 622 ft. above it. Numerous South- 
seamen annually visit this island to refresh; hence 
the natives are well supplied with European and 
{ © American manufactures. ‘The customs receipts at 











































Lahaina in 1849 amounted to 3,330 dollars; and 154 
whalers, of which 153 were American, and 1 from 
Bremen, entered the port. The highest temp. ob- 
served at Lahaina, in 10 years, was 86°; the lowest 
54°. ‘The difference between noon and night temp, 
seldom exceeds 10°. 

MAULBAUN, a village in the p. of Monkstown, 

>, 


co. Cork. Pop. in 1841, 424. i 
MAULBRONN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the | 
Neckar citele, 21 m. WSW of Heilbronn, and 27 m, 
NW of Stuttgard, on the Salza, Pop. 747. Ibhas 
beautiful church, and the ruins of a fine Cistercian 
abbey, founded in 1142. 

ULDE, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, arrond. and 8m. S of Tournay, Pop. 1,875. 

“MAULDEN, a parish of Bedfordshire, 14 m. B of _ 

Ampthill. Area 2,574 acres. Pop. 1.830. 

ULE, a river of Chili, which rises on the W 
flank of the Andes, under the parallel of 35° 15’; 
flows W past Talea; and falls into the Pacific, in 38: 
lat, Ban. NE of Cape Humos, after n cours of 160 
m. Its principal ent is the Guanutil. But for 
the bar which shuts up its mouth, this fine river 
would be navigable far inland. It gives name to-a 
istrict of Chil, which is traversed by i and in ite 
part by the Mataquito; and the cap. of which is Talea, 
Pop. in 1847, 146,542_—Also a river of New South 
Wales, in the Liverpool plains, an affluent of the 


Nammoy. 
© MAULION, an arrondiastinent, cantiél and town 
of France, in the dep. of Gers—The arrond, bas an_ 
area of 186,794 hect., and comprises the 6 cants. of 
Baigorry, Tholdy, Pied-dé-Pott, M., Saint-Palais, and. 
Tardets. Pop. in 1841, 75,701. "The cant, com- 
prising 28 coms., had a pop. of 13,868 in 1841.—The 
town is 25m. SW of Pau, on the r. bank of the Sai- 
son. Pop. 1,167. . fe 
_ MAULEON-BAROUSSE, a canton and village of 
France, in the dep. of Hautes-Pyrenees, arrond. of 
Bigorre. Pop. of cant. 8,737; of v. 823. 
YVRIER, a commune and ‘village of 


























France, in the dep. of Maine-eteLoire, cant. of Cholet, 

on the Moine. Pop. 1,757. ‘a 
MAULLE, a vil of France, in the dep. of 

Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 7 m. SSW of Meulan, on the 





Mandre. Pop. 1,300. 
MAULMAIN, Momtatrin,/or Mavrarets, « port 


of Tenasserim, at the moutli of the Saluen. river, 
nearly ite Martaban, and 28 m, NE of Am- 
herst in N lat. 16°80, Bong. 97° 87. The banks 
of the river, from its mouth up to the town, present 
an uninterrupted line of jungle, except here and 
there, where a small house or hut, near a line of 
stakes in the water, denotes the residence or ocea- 
sional resort of fish ‘The horizon is bound- 
ed by hills which run with the stream, and 
m. distant, covered with trees t0 
roach to M. is striking. Ad- 
vaneing up a river abont a mile in width, on the 
edge of the stream are seen the Birman mat houses, 
raised on piles 10 or 12 ft. high, while underneath 
them flows the tide; behind these rise the tops of the © 
Ei ; and about a } m. in rear of them 
ans & range of heights thickly wooded, their sam= 
4 peli: 
‘Birman 











~ 


|. The roofs ‘are for the most part formed of 
leaves of the nipah tree, doubled across a. bamboo~ 
lath of from 2 to 4 ft. in length. ‘These leaves fc 

light roofs, and effectually keep out the heavy 
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which prevail here. Brick houses are scattered 


throughout the town; but as flat roofs will not bear 
the rn. daring he rany season, ioclied roof of 
gas or leaves is superad native part 
the town consists of ne long street, which runs for 
‘4m, along the I. bank of the Saluen, and here 
and there throws out arms towards the heights on 
tho B, connecting the main strost with the Faropean 
houses, and towards the river on the W. The lat 
Tend t0 wooden jettiog,.of which there ate sévpral 
along the shore. "The rise of M., and the inerease of 
ison. has teen singularly rapid, Tn. 1895, when 
‘A. Campbell pitched his tent here after the Bir- 
ELA vars acy aMMRAD Vet Jengle etron ky 
tigers. At present there are at Teast 25,000 inhabi- | 
tants, consisting of Birmans, Talains, Chinese, Ben- 
falls, Madraneia-rnerchants’ from the Persian’ gui, 
soine Jews, and’a few Malays and Cingalese, - M 
was at fgst peopled partly by Birman emigrants from 
Martaban, partly by Chinamen from Malacca and 
Penang. As the trade of the place increased, petty 
merchants and adventures¥,of various wations con 
gregated together. ‘The Birmans and Talains or Pe- 
Euers, forming the bulk of the pop. are the culti- 
ators of the soil, and the day-labourers, wood-cat- 
ters, boatmen, and carpenters of rough work. ‘The 
Chinamen arecarpenters,shoemakers, traders, &e, and 
form-the most useful and industrious class. ‘The Per- 
sians antl Jews afe merchants. The vatue of the im- 
ports by sea in 1850 amounted to 22,57,983 rupees 
= £225,798: and of its exports, to 23,32,951 r. = 











- £288,295, ‘The chief export, is timber, the value of 


which in 1850 was 5.51,087 r. = £55,108. Th 
exports are rice, tobaceo, Inc, betel-nut, jvory, and 
Tive stock. M. es a large and thriving Euro- 

in pop. 7 places of pnblic worship, 5 of which are 
Protestant, 8 English aod ative schools and S 


ie other 


_ Printing-presses; and of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 17,170 to have Ws bamted om is 
dockyard since i ‘ts trade is principally with 
Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and Pen: reve- 


ang. 
ted ingce  aely Ed pep apatee 
in 1850-51 was £50,580, chiefly derived from taxes 


‘upon land. and timber. — 
REAUMER, « river of the United States, which 


takés its rise in the NE part of Indiana, and is form- 
ed by the junction of the Little St. Josepb, the St. 
and the Great and Little Anglaize. It flows 


‘into Lake Erie, after « course of about 100 m. 
Tt isna for 18 m. to Perrysburg. The Wa- 
bash and Erie eanal is constructed along its banks. 
‘Oi its W side, at the foot of the rapids, in Lucas co., 
124 m, NNW of Columbus, is a v- of the same name. 





UNA-LO. or Mouxa-Roa, a great volcanic 
‘mountain in the island of Hawaii or Owyhee. i in the 
Sandwich group, about 85 m. from Hilo, and 23 m. 
from the old grater of Kilauea. Alt. above half- 
tide 13,760 ft." From N round to ed pase 
with dense. forests; but there is hardl 
oh the sides from NW to SE. On the 1eth of 
March in a terrific burst forth from 








‘ascent of this mountain by the officers of 
ican Ex; Cxpedition under Captain ies is 
rerestagty and fally detailed in their published | 








wood | declared one of the 7 islands 









Narrative. To the N of it rises another lofty volea- 
nie mountain known as Mauna-Kea, which the Amer- 
ican officers describe as “a vast mound topped with 
cones.” one of which they estimated to have an alt. 
of 193 ft. above their position on the summit of 
Mauna-Loa. See also Kinavea. 

MAUPERTUIS, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 4m. $ of Coulommiers, 
‘on the Aubetin. Pop. 400. ‘The battle of Poitiers 
was fought close to this village, in 1356. 

MAUPREVOIR, a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Vienne, 18 m. a tears Pop. 1,146. 

France, in the dep. 
ales on the r. bank of the 
E of Paris, It is a place of active trade, 
and has large iron-works. cotton-factories, and pa- 
per- Tt is celebrated as the retreat, in the 17th 
teat, of a learned society of Benedictine monks. 

MAURA, or Marr, the smallest of the Society 
islands, in the 8, Pacific, in S lat 16°26". It is 
about 14 or 15 m. in circuit, and appease to be sur- 
rounded by a reef of coral rocks, which renders the 
approach to it very diffealt. ‘The E side of the 

and produces cocoa trees; and the bread-fruit tree 
here attains a larger size than in several of the adja- 
cent islands. 

MAURA (Sawra), an island in the Tonian sea, on 
the W coast of Greece, nearly opposite the gulf of 
Arta, and a few miles N of Cephalonia, in N lt. 38° 
”. E long, 20° 40'. It is separated from the main- 
Iand by a shallow channel, in some places litte more 
than 80 or 100 yds. wide. 
and 8m. in breadth; and bas a su area of 
180 sq.m. Its surface throughout is mountainous, 
and attains an alt. of 3,000 ff: towards the centre. 





Marne, 6m, 


























‘The climate is mild in winter; in summer very hot; 
and wakes are frequent. uantity of con 
Maal tse ideal Lots not cxecel alt tbe come 


sumption of the inhabitants, and its cultivation is 
chiefly confined to a narrow strip of land running 
along the NW coast; but wine olive ll, eituns, 

jonds, and other frnits, are pro- 


: 
Eyes Fate goats, 
is plentiful; and even bees form an object of real 
‘The most important production of the 
{Sland, however, is bay or sea salt, of which between’ 
6,000 and 6,000 tous are made annually near Amaxi- 
chi. Honey, wax, fruit, olives, and wine, likewise 
form articles of éxport. ‘The inhabitants are of 
Greek origin, and of the wligion of the Greek church, 
‘Their number in 1896 was 17,385. Many of them 
are employed as fishermen and sailors; others visit 
the neighbouring continent, daring part of the year, 
in quest of work. island, the Lewoas 
ancients, was celebrated for its temple of Apoll, 
situated on the famous promontory of is 
modern Cape Ducato. In 1797 it was ceded, 
treaty of Campo Formio, to France. In 1799 it ‘] 


pe as 


ww MAURAGI june and of Belgium, 
in te prov’ of Hainaale tanto 





republic. It has several good 
af consequence except 





MAUREGNY, a village of in the 
the Aisne, cant. ES ‘of _ 
‘MAUREN, a vi i 
Loner Alpe tant, and com, aad 8. 5 
n'che environs are mines of iron and lead. 
RAUBER ariver of in the distriet 
ir Onl which hawt gre the owstain 





Te is about 23 m. in lengthy 
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dhe Dordogne, cant. and 8 m. SSW of Villemblard. | Petite Machiche. ‘The principal lakes are the Kempt, 
} Pop. 1,157. Matawin, and Shasawataisi. A tract of level ground 





URENNES, a commane of Belgium, in the | extends along the St. Lawrence, with a fine light 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Hastiere-Lavaux. Pop. 180, | soil of sand and clay; several high ridges intersect 
MAUREPAS, # village of France, in the dep. of | the interior. The extent of area laid out in 1845 
the Somme, cant. and 2 m. SSW of Combles, and 6 | was only 575 sq.m. At present the principal settle- 





m. NNW of Peronne. Pop. 1,000. 

MAURIAG, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Cantal. The ai 
rond. comprises an area of 131,783 hect.. and cot 
tains 6 cant. Pop. in 1831, 63,003; in 1841, 62,86 
‘The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. 31, 12,892 
in 1841, 11,989, ‘The town is 
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a volcanic hill, near the r. bank of the Auze, and 
about 5m. from the Dordogne. Popsin 1789, 2,340; 
in 1831, 3,530; and in 1841, 3,371. It has # fine 
Gothic church, built in the 13th cent., a communal 
college, and a printing establishment: and carries 
‘on an active trade in horses, mules, cattle, woollen 
and linen fabries, lace, leather, staves, wax, and 








cheese. 

MAURICE, a river of Gloucester co., in the state 
of New Jersey, U.S., which has its sonrees in Deptford 
and Franklin townships, and flows into Delaware 
bay. It is navigable to the distance of 20 m. 

URICE (Sarxt), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Orne, and cant. of Tourouvre, 15 m. NW 
of Mortagne-sur-Huine. Pop. 627—Also a com- 
mune in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, eant. and 2 
m. N of Vic-le-Comte. Pop. 1,201.—Also a commnne 


| ments are in the vicinity of the St. Lawrence. ‘The 





W of Au- | 
rillae, and 42 m. WNW of St. Flour, on the slope of 


3! 


seignory, whieh lies on the river of the same name, 
is 1} league in depth. ‘The soil is light and sandy, 
ith a substratum of clay and marl. ‘The surface 
generally undulating. ‘The lower parts are swampy, 
and bear-large quantities of cedar and hemlock; the 
rising grounds are covered with a considerable ya- 
riety of timber. About 3 m. above the town of 
‘Three Rivers, on the St. Manrice, are the Forges of 
St. Maurice. | ‘The river St. M., which, although in- 
considerable in depth, is one of the largest tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence, being inferior only to the Sa- 
guenay and Ottawa. Its bed comprises an area 140 
m. in length, and from 20 to 100 m. in breadth, and 
total superficies of 8400 sq.m. Tt has its source 
in the interior of the country, in a large lake, named 
Oskelanaio, near the skirts of the NW ridge of moun 
tains, traverses the coun! 
and St. Maurice, and falls into the St, Lawrence 
below the town of Three Rivers. Its course is gen- 
erally in a SSE direction. Its principal affluents are 
the Kasikan, Pisnay, Ribbon, Windigo, Vermilion, 
North Bastonais, Bastonais, Aux-Rats, Mattonin, and 
Shawenegun. Ithas besides numerous minor tribu- 
tary streamsand lakes. Its navigation is practicable 


























s of Portnenf, Champlain, {| 


inthe same dep., eant. and 6 m. SW of Pionsat. Pop. | for boats as far as La'Taque, but it is interrupted by. 
1,762.—Also a commune in the dep. of the Vosges, | 7 portages. In its course are 14 small islands of 4) 
cant. and 6 m. ESE of Ramonchamp. Pop. 2,028. | from 1 to 50 acres in extent. It abounds in. bass, 
It has several cotton-spinning mills.—Also a village | pike, trout, pickerel, and white fish. The Hudson's 
|| of France, in the same dep., cant. and 4m. NNW of | 
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Ramberviller, and 18 m. NNE of Epinal. Pop. 203. 
In the neighbourhood is an iron-mine.—Also a 
lage of France, in the dep. of the Crease, eant. and 
4m, SW of Sonterraine. Pop. 1,350.—Also a town 
of Switzerland, cap. of a dizain, in the eant. of Va- 
lais, 18 m. W of Sion, and 45 m. B of Geneva, on 
the Rhone, at an ait. of 451 yds. above sea-level. 
Pop. (Cath.) 1,200. The situation of this town is 
extremely picturesque: the rocks, which form the 
base of the Dents-du-Midi and of Morcles, enclose 
the valley, and seem to threaten it continually with 
their fall. Tt has one fine street. but the rest are in 
a state of great dilapidation, ‘The library contains 
some curious ancient manuscripts. St. M. is sup- 
|\ posed to bethe Agaunum of the ancients. It contains 
|} several Roman inscriptions; and some authors attri- 
| bute its castle, and the fine stone-bridge, of a single 
arch, by which the Rhone is here crossed, to Juli 
Cwsar; while others assign them to Juste-de- 
nen, bishop of Sion, in 1482. The town derives its 
name from an abbey erected in the locality in 515 
hy Sigismond, king of Burgandy, in honour of St 
| Maurice, chief of the Theban legion, who were mas- 
sacred here, in 302, by order of the emperor Maxi- 
tmian,— About & m. 8 of the town isthe fine easente 
of Pissevache, formed by the Salanche. The dizain 
contains 5 parishes, 
village in the eant. of Vaud, distriet of Grandson. 
» MAURICE (Sarst), a county of Lower Ca 
in the district of ‘Three Rivers; bounded on the 



































bythe co. of Champlain; on the N and NW by the 
N boundary of the prov.: and on the SE by the St. 
Lawrence. Pop. in 1844, 16,596; in 1848, 17,981. 





It is 240 m. in length, and 28} m. in breadth, 
andl compris an area of 7.500 sq, mu. Tes lat 
on Bake St. Peter, is 46° 17° 30", and W long. 72° 
42’ 80". Tt contains 12 seignories, one of which 
bears the same name, and is watered by the St. 
Maurice, Maskinongg, da Loupe, and the Grand and 








.817 inhabitants.—Also a | Sardi 





Bay company have a port at La Tuque on this river, 
in N lat. 47° 13° 30%. W long. 73°, about 100 m. 
above the town of Three Rivers.—Also a river of 
New Jersey, U.S. which flows into Delaware bay, 
apd is navigable for 20 m. by vessels under 100 


tons. 
MAURICE-DE-GOURDAN (Satst), a com- 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of Ain, cant, 
of Meximienx, 24 m, ESE of Trevonx. Pop. 1,144. 
MAURICE-DE-LIGNON, a village of France, 
in the dep, of Haute-Loire, cant. and 4 m. S 
Monistrol. "Pop. 1,800. 
MAURICE-EN-GOURGOIS (Sxrx7), a com: 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of Lozere, 
cant. and 6 1a, ESE of St.-Bonnet-le-Chatean. Pop. 


2,184. Pe 
MAURICE-SUR-DARGOIRE (Sars), # com- 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of Rhone, 
cant, and 4m. SSW of Mornant. Pop. 1,319. 
MAURICE-SUR-L'AVERON (Sarst), a com- 
mune and village of France, in the dep. of Loiret, 
cant. and 6 m, NE of Chatillon-sur-Loing. Pop. 


1,408, 

MAURICE-SUR-LOIRE, a commune and village 
of France, in the dep. of Loire, eant. and 7 m. SSW. 

Pop. 1,209. 

[ENNE, an administrative province of 
Sardinia, in the division of Savoy. Area 2,143 8q- 
kilom. Pop. in 1839, 62,344. Tt is covered on the 
E and § by branches of the Grecian and Cottian 
Alps. At its NE extremity rises Mont Iseram, 
from which the river Arc descends. It is divided 
into the 6 mandamento of St.-Jean-de-M., Lavs-le- 
i Modane, Aiguebelle, and La 








St.-Jean-de-Manrienne 








c. 
NT AURIET, a vill of France, in the dey of 
Gers. cant. and 3m. N of Nogaro, near the 1 bank 
of the Midou. Pop. 200. F 
MAURIN (Sut), a town of France, in the) dep. 
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of Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 6 m. S of Beauville. 
Pop. 1,588. 

URITIUS (Tue), or Isux - oF - Fraxce, 
[Paexon, Maurice or Ile-de-France; Duron, Max- 
rite; Irat. Mawrizia), an important island of the In- 
dian ocean, near the S boundary of the ‘Torrid zone, 
between the parallels of 19° 58” and 20° 33° 8, and 
the meridians of 57° 17” and 57° 46" (Caille]; 480 
m. E of M: car; about 120 m. NE of the Isle- 
of-Bourbon; 2,327 m. from the Cape of Good Hope; 
a 8,500 m, from Great Britain ria Aden and Bax. 

ft is of an irregular oval figure, about 44 m. im its 
greatest length from NE to SW; and 32m. 
greatest breadth from Eto W; and, following the va- 
rious windings of the coast, about i5.marine leagues 
jn clreum(, ts auperfcil area is G76 
432,680. neres. fare numerous cape: 
bays along the shore, and many dangerous reefs at 
various distances from the land. The surface rises 
gradually ffom the coast to the centre of the island, 
nit none of the mountains more than 2,800 ft. 
above the'level of the sea. In the middle of the is- 
Jand is an elevated district called Vaconas or Vacois, 
from the number of pandanus trees, called vacouns, 
which grow on the borders of a lake in the centre of 
the tract. ‘The height of this plain above the level 
of the sea is nearly 1,270 ft.; and though the ascent 
to it from Port Louis is extremely gradual, the de- 
elivity on the W towards the sea—from which it is 
only 6 m. distant—is so rapid that it has all the ap- 
© ofa mountain. In the middle of this table- 
land is a conical pointed mountain, in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, called Piton-du-Milieu. ‘The other monn- 
tains of the island seem to form isolated groups 
which slope gently towards the sea, but towards the 
interior present steep declivities. These groups are 
called the mountains of Faience, of Grand Port, of 
Savane, of Riviere-Noire, of Rempart, of Garde-du- 
Corp, and of Pouce. ‘The island presents numerons 
appearances of'a voleanic origin, andit has been conjec- 
tured that the prineipal erater must have been in the 
ceutre, the dome of which having fallen in, the Piton 
was thrown up by the last exertion of the subterra- 
neous agent. Around this central mountain are ex- 
tensive lakes and marshes, from which the principal 
rivers of the island take their origin.—Two rivers, 
called the Tamarin and Rempart, which collect the 
smaller streams around Lake Vacouas, and run par- 
alicl to each other, at nearly half-a-mile’s distance, 
enter the head of the Baye-du-Tamarin. ‘The Tom- 
eau, after receiving the Calebasses, flows through 
the northern plains. ‘The Lataniers waters the val- 
ley of -Pretres.—A lake called Mare-nux- 
Vacouas, one of the natural curiosities of the island, 
situated in the higher part of the interior table-land, 
above Lm. in length, and in some places 20 or 25 
fath, deep, and surrounded with many hundred acres 
of swampy ground, through which four or five little 
streams flow from’ the hills behind, is. well-stocked 
with els, prawns, and a small red fish called dame- 
ceré, originally brought from China. Another fresh- 
water lake, called the Grand Bassin, a little more to 
the §, is still more elevated than the last-mentioned. 
Tris nearly a $m. in diam,, circalar in form, of great 
depth, and surrounded with steep rocky banks. No 
petceptiblé stream runs into it, but several flow ont 
through hollow parts of the rocky bank, and form 
the sources of so many rivers.—About a to 
the E of it is a lake called Mare-aux-Sones, 
































Animal kingdom.) ‘The animals of M. are by no | fem 


means" numerous. Cattle, goats, are 
abundant in the mountainous distriets. The Indian 
buffalo has been introduced, and its breed greatly 


iced to the more elevated and humid tracts than 











proved, and these animals are found to be more | $6 





the common bullock. Deer and wild hogs are found 
in the more remote woods, and a few short-legged 
hares in the vieinity of the plantations. Apes are 
very abundant in the higher grounds, and are fre- 
quently used as food by the Negroes. There are 
great numbers of rats, which prove extremely de- 
structive to the plantations; and mice are common, 
—The birds of this island are not numerous, and are 
mostly of the smaller tribes. ‘The only bird of prey 
is a species of hawk. ‘There are partridges, wood- 
Pigeons and doves; and in the marshy epots a kind 
of water-hen, but no wild geese or ducks occur, and 
fame in general has become very scarce. Parrots 
are remarkably plentiful in the higher forests. 
‘There are two beautiful kinds of loxia,—the cineri- 
tious and the red-coloured. ‘The latter is known as 
the cardinal bird. Both these birds are very destruc- 
tive to the grain crops, especially to the rice-fields; the 
martin was brought from the Philippines for the pur- 
pose of checking the growth of the insect tril 
which it has completely effected. ‘There is still, 
however, a considerable variety of beautiful insects 
on the island, butterflies, caterpillars, moths, grass- 
hoppers, wasps in great numbers, and wild bees. 
Bugs, fleas, cockroaches, spiders, sand-flies, conti- 
pedes, and mosquitoes, infest the lower districts, but 
are less frequent in the higher and western regions 
of the island. A most destructive moth, called ka- 
kerla (Blatia Americana ferrugined), is one of the 
greatest pests of the island, attacking every kind of 
substance, leather, shoes, boots, the binding of oe 
paper, candles, provisions. Ants infest every pl 
roads, walls, trees, houses, and streets. One kind, 
named karia, a species of termites, occasions great 
damage to the finest trees and all sorts of timber 
work. ‘There are no serpents on the island, nor any 
venomous insects, except some kinds of scolopendra, 
and a small species of scorpion, which are very com- 
mon everywliere—The fish on the coast afe very 
abundant and excellent. Among them are found 
the Ostracion quadricornis, and the Tetraodon testudi- 
narins; the latter of which, called the Purse, raises 
itself to the surface of the water by inflating the skin 
Of its belly, so as to become quite round. It is then 
unable to direct its motions, and requires some time 
to reduce its inflation. There is a great variety of 
erabs, molluscas, and sea-stars. ‘The fresh-water 
fish are better than ours, and appear to be of the 
same kind as those which are taken in the sea, 
‘Among these the best are the lubin, the grey mullet, 
carp, and cabot, that lives in the torrents formed by 
rocks, to which it adheres by means of a concave 
membrane. ‘The cabot during the season of the 
heavy rains is taken in considerable numbers; its skin 
is black, but the flesh is delicately white. ‘There is 
a kind of conger, from 7 to 8 ft. in length, and of the 
thickness of a man’s leg. ‘The lobster attains a pro- 
digious size, though its claws are comparatively 
small. It is of a bine colour, marbled with white. 
‘There is a great variety of the crab. In places along 
the sea-shore, a few feet beneath the water, are found 
great numbers of boudins-de-mer, red and black. 
‘When they are dragged on shore, they emit a thick, 
white, and flimsy matter, which changes in a moment 
into a parcel of loose glutinous threads. ‘The Chi- 
nese greatly esteem it, and consider it's powerful 
stimulant. , 

Clinate) Toe late of. i the conta para of he Man 








is more pleasant ibrious than on the const, where the heat 

‘November to April vie During ths 
season, the inh ‘Loais can go out of doors only. 
‘arly in the of and all who are 


























mits of the mountains; and a this 
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Touis it stands from 7° to 12" higher at an average throughost | trees or shrubs with a path running between the 
the year. June, Jaly. and August, the driest months at Port | Lines, For this purpose the settlers use the Vacoua 
most rainy | central parts. ‘armual fall of i ith it 
raat Fort Lonials 038 hnhen ‘Theres marked dierencs pasos, which forma gvod fence, wie a 
ihtdiat of an iin eats windrars ae | bons and prickly leaves; or the rose-tpple, whi 
enjoying a lower several degrees Teeward, | yields more shade, and is particularly useful for shel- 
I el ae eA che esuntasa hioex | teFing the cofice trees; or the banana, of which there 


Average of 10 years, 1825 to 
1834 inclusive. 
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7-and prevail; 
Tate years they have been less in consequence, as it is 
onjocdured, of the clearing away of the woods, and the greater 
dryness of the atmosphere. ‘These hurricanes 
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fs said to have earried off 20,000 persons; and 











anc candent 
and thc aren lt ehh te eased fo the cit 
Soil and jons.] The prevailing soil of M. i 
snpillasoooy sd Gs peso eo ae oeead 
with ferruginous matter. Generally in the vicinity 
of the seu it is of coralline formation. In many 
Blac it has a voleale and is full of 
stones.—The island, when first. discovered, consi 
‘of one vast forest, the trees growi co 
part of the sur- 


fucois sill covered with the primitive woods, ‘These, 
in many parts of the interior, are so exceeiling! 
betel Interwoven with different kinds of lia 
ing that it is ly possible to penetrate 
them.—The original grants of and in this colony 
were usually about 160 acres in extent, and were 
called un terrein Phabitation, or, more concisely, ‘a 
habitation,’ though no house may have been built or 
ent down; and the term is now applied to any 
farm or plantation of whatever extent. A plantation 
is divided into different sections, by a double row of 





are various kinds. Sometimes the pine-apple and 
the peach; or the China rose, and a bushy shrub 
from India, called netshuli, which thrives in ev 
soil; and sometimes a strong tall grass, called vitti- 
vert, which may be cut twice or thrice in the year, as 
als for thatching, is preferred for the lines of 
division; while the bamboo is planted along the ea 
nals and rivers. Cleared lands, which have ceased 
to be cultivated, are soon covered with a strong coarse 
grass, named chien-dent, intermixed with ferns, wild 
tobacco, and other noxious weeds; but, in the low 
districts, a during three or four ax and in = iy 
luring the greater part of the year, grass of 
Bete ind is produced, which supplies the cattle 
with tolerable food. At other times they are fed 
with maize-straw, leaves, and tender branches of 
trees, and the refuse of the sugar-mills. A principal 
part of the land is planted with the manioc bread- 
tree, introduced from by M. Poivre, in 
1766; or with maize and sweet potatoes. ‘Two crops 
are procured in each year; the first of wheat, and 
the other of maize. Vegetables and fruits, for the 
supply of the market, are raised in considerable quan- 
ties within a certain distance of Port Louis; but 











ebony, stink- wood, colophonium-wood, pine-tree, 
European oak, besides the black and white cinna- 
mon, cabbage-tree, olive-tree, and apple-tree, which 
are all indigenous. ‘The tamarind, acacia, nutmeg, 
and clove have been introduced, and thrive well. 
The indigenous fruits are of little value, and are 
chiefly the fruit of the black ebony, of the palmiste 

tree, citrons, and raspberries; but guavas, 
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is alle may be felt at sea in the direction of the 
pevaling wie 


Sugar), Toe, average maear-rop of M. from 1825 
was 42,000,000 Ibs. Ta 1882, it was 73,000,000 Tbs. 
n.00 ‘1832, it was 


tthe same time ns inthe W. 


become fully ‘the planters, t being found thi 
‘equal amount of work can be obtained by this means from 
number of hands, and that at lower rates of than 
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‘To.C, of Good Hope, 


Bere 
} ‘Bt Helena, . || 64496 





‘New York, 
‘Shp. to July 20,1850, 116,352,587 1851,114,657,870 1852 190,505,116 


Commerce] Next to sugar, ebony and tortoise- 
shell are the principal articles of export from the M. 
Jn 1837 the total value of the exports, inclading 
‘£77,792 of imports. re-exported, was £831,050, of 
which sugar alone formed £739,972. ‘The imports 
in the same year amounted to £1,085,783, of which 
British mamufactures comprised £345,744. In 1845, 
the exports were £1,259,680; and in 1849, £1,165,963, 
‘whereof £988,304 were to Great Britain, and £60,878 
to Australia. ‘The value of the imports in 1845 
‘was £1,206,918; and in 1849, £1,095,694, whereof 

3 were from the United Kingdom, and 
£507,138 from British India. ‘The value of imports 
in 1851 was £1,086,243, whereof £1,007,285 were in 
British vessels. ‘The exports in that year amounted 
‘to £993,199, whereof £940,734 were in British ves- 
sels.—The following is a return of the tonnage of 
vessels entered inwards with cargo, from 1840: 





Yoar, British, Foreign. 
140, 5. 88,068 tons 10,455 tons. 
B41, 116,298 10.3216 
1882, 92,699 12371 
143, 136,066 8430 
18H, oase2 91556 
1845, +i 1177 
1846, 22082 wai7 
1st, . 7382 
qs, |. R708 S719 
wi, + LOTTA 7790 
1850, 0744 


ion.] ‘There are no villages in the island, 
‘and only one town, which is the seat of government, 
‘and the resort of trade for the whole island. About 
hhalf-a-dozen houses may sometimes be found together 
in the country; but the plantations are scattered. 
irregularly over the surface, and families within a 
mile of each other are considered as very near neigh- 
‘hours. ‘The pop., which in 1810 was only 80,000, is 
considered as now about 150,000. ‘The proportion of 
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| hat only small number of immigrants eave the colony at the ) was to the whites and free people of colour as ten to 


one during the existence of slavery. Between Ja- 
nuary 1843 and Slst August 1849, 73,000 men, wo- 
men, and children had entered the colony as labour- 


‘years | ers, of whom 7,396 have died, and 12,580 returned 


to their native country. ‘The middle classes are ge- 
nerally very industrious, and excel as mechanics. 
The higher Tanks of settlers are said to be extremel 
hospitable; but at no very distaut period were in 
in their morals, and often openly 

icentious. Mr. Pridham informs us that society in 
the M. now “apy ies nearer to the European 
standard than it does in the majority of the British 
colonies.” ‘The same anthority says that of the 
three religious parties in the M. the chureh of Rome 
hhas at once the pre-eminence in the antiquity of its 
foundation and its numerical superiority. ‘The white 
and Creole population are, with few exceptions, Ro- 
mmanists. ‘The proportion of the ci-devant 
slaves are also members of that church. ‘The whole 
number of members of the church of Rome in the 
colony may be estimated at 75,000, though the 
average attendance of worshippers at its services 








2 | cannot be said to exceed 2,500. There are two 


churches, one at St. Louis, the other at Pample- 
mouses.” Added to these are 7 chapels. The ser- 
vices are conducted by 7 priests, most of whom re- 
side at St. Louis, presided over by a bishop, with 
the title of ‘Bishop of Ruspa’ In some cases a 
small glebe is attached to the house of the priests. 
Their stipends are paid by the colony. The re- 
mainder of the religious community may be divided 
into two sections—the church of England, and the 
Protestant dissenters. ‘The former ranks among its 
‘adherents almost the whole of the officers of govern- 
ment, a portion of the military, some Anglo-Indians 
or other resident strangers, and a few Negroes. The 
whole number of members does not. however, exceed 
1,000. There is but one Episcopal church at St. 
Louis, capable of containing 500 persons. ‘The 
service is here performed by a civil and mili 
chaplain on the colonial establishment. The M. 
forms an archdeaconry in the dio. of the Cape. The 
‘number of Protestant dissenters is extremely limited. 
Tt includes two or three Haguenot families, a body 
of Independents with chapels at Port-Louis, Mapou, 
and Piton, and of Wesleyans with a chapel at Ma- 
hébourg. i 
Government and revenue.| ‘The government of this 

fine island is vested in a governor with a salary of 
£7,000, and a legislative council composed of 15 
members. Justice is administered by a supreme 
ivil and criminal court with 3 judges, a petty court 
and several inferior courts. ‘The troops employed 
in the colony in 1847-8 amonuted to 1,696 menj in 
1849-60 to 1,737 men, of whom 169 were artillery. 
‘The net military charges in 1847-8 were £124,986. 
‘The revenue and expenditare of the colony for the 
last three years were as follows:— : 








1948, 1649. 1850, 
Revenue, £0,002 eeag1T £2862 
Expenditare, 62,659 «98906 BAAS 


inced_ £921,890, against 
‘an increase of £28,628. 
instead of £279,157 


‘The revenue for 1851 
the estimate of £292,762, bei 
The expenditure was £259, 
‘as estimated, showing a decrease of £19,429. ‘The 
actual surplus of revenue over expenditure there- 
fore amounted to £61,662 in favour of the colony, 
inst 2 surplus of £42,000, at the close of the fiscal 
e revenue for 1852 was estimated at 
ture at £291,200, whieh 
would give at the close of the year a balance in fa- 
Your of the treasury of £28,000, less £20,000 taxes, 
jtted as follows:— 








a chiefly from Mozambique and Madagascar, 
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Expo - frig and 30 sail of other vessels, with above 200 
Export dnt on Bee. 7300 | ondaance in the forts and bastenen Were aurrendech oo he Be 
Harboor-dues, + 1,000, tish. This valuable — was confirmed to Britain bro 
Postachanges Xipoo | Sema place's beyond gudton of toe har tapokemcense 
‘ am Sed defended, it is unattackable, save by’ 
£20, 


In accordance with the recommendation of the go- 
vernor, the legislatare had abolished the quay dues 
of 1d. per bag, and reduced the export duty-upon 
sugar from 6d. to 
into operation on the Sth Febrasry 1852. 
Divisions.| ‘The island is divided into 11 districts, 
which arenamed Poudre-d’Or, Pamplemousses, Flacq, 
Riviere-da~Rempart, Trois-Islots, Grand- Port, Sa- 
vane, Quartier-Militaire, Moka, Plaines-de-Wilhems, 
and Plaines-St.-Pierre. The district of Pondre-d’Or, 
in the N part of the island, is a level plain, formed 
of shells and other marine productions, and appa- 
rently left dry by the retiring of the ocean. ‘The 
istrict of Pamplemousses, adjoining the last-men- 
tioned, is of a similar description; and in their arid 
plains are chiefly produced sugar and indigo, ex- 
cepting a few marshy spots on which rice is eulti- 
vated, In this quarter a considerable tract was re- 
served by the government, part of which is occupied 
by a public garden stored with the rarest trees of 
India. and other warm climates. Most of the other 
districts have a soil of a yoleanic natare, and some 
of them are still covered with the ancient forests. 
‘Those of Grand-Port and Flaeq were the first occu- 
pied by the Dutch. Moka, a fine plain, well eulti- 
vated, and covered with vegetation, and situated to 
the S of the mountains of Pouce and the Plaines-de- 
‘Wilhems, separated from the last - mentioned 
Grand-Riviere, and stretching towards the centre of 
the island, are more recently cleared. Quarter- 





Militaire is only began to be occupied, and its dis- | abou 


tance from the city, and want of good roads, are 
likely to retard its enltivation. Trois-Islots, around 
the central mountain, is altogether wet and marshy. 
Harbours and towns.] ‘There are two ports in the 
island, Port Bourbon on the SE coast, and Port 
Louis on the NW coast. ‘The former possesses the 
Jargest and most commodious harbour; but as it lies 
to windward, it is not so favourable for vessels tak- 
ing their departure, ‘The latter was preferred by 
is, as, on account of its situation to the 
Teeward, it was more difficult to be reached by an 
attacking foree, and more favourable for the trading 
‘out to sea. Great labour, however, 
‘was necessary to keep the channel from being choked 
up by the gravel, which was washed down by the 
torrents from the adjoi ‘mountains, und to deepen 
the entrance of the inner r, called ‘Trou Fan- 
faron, which is a fine basin, 300 fath, in length, 60°f. 
in breadth, and perfeetly sheltered from the’ most 
violent wind: Principal, and indeed the only 
that of Port-Lonis, situated at 
ae gar * the eee and at the ee a 
valley, which is shat in om the lands 
and rugged declivities. bas 
History] ‘This island was di 


; scovered by the Portuguese. The 
Dutch tok possession of and called At Mauritian deer ees 
‘Muurice their stadtholder.’ On taking ome 





















thal ps were sheltered and equipped, and fous 
mich i time of war, they were enabled to'anoy wine 
tthe British Bast Indin trade. In onder to ges ted of Tha, 
amoyanee, nd 





per cvt. The alteration came | direct line 


bridge. Pop. 680. “the Austrians 
were signally defeated in. 1484, by Mathias, king of 


|| environs are an iron-mine and several forges. 
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ithern ocean, situated ka the 
homeward from India and China, and with buts alight 
deviation from the colonies in New Holland its position must be, 


‘extremely valuable, for the fucilites whlch its harbour 
‘offers for the of Gamages to shipping, and such as to 
Justify the importance which is attached to its preservation, 

Authorities) Flinder’s Voyage, vol. L—Grant' 
Mavritiva— 


count of 
‘oyage dans tes quatre principale ales des Merk 

J: B.0.M. Bory de St. Vincent—England'e Colonial 
Brey ©. Pathan, "Wak sve 


MAURO (Sax), a town of Naples, in the prov: of 
the Principato-Citra, district and 12'm. WSW of Il 
Vallo, cant. and 2m. N of Pollica. Pop.800—Also 
a village in the prov. of Basilicata, district and 24° 
m. SW of Matera. Pop. 2,900.— Also a town of 
Sicily, in the prov. and 67 m. ESE of Palermo, dis- 
trict and 16 m. SSE of Cefaln, 

MAUROMATI, a village of Greece, in the district 
of Ithome, dep. of Messenia. ‘The v. is situated on. 
either side of a fine spring at the foot of the hill of 
Ithome, nearly in the centre of the enclosure of the 
ancient city of Messene. 

MAURON, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Morbihan, and atrond. of 
Ploérmel. ‘The cant. com; 7 com. Pop. in 
1831, 8,948; in 1841, § 701. The town is 18m. 
NNE of Ploérmel, on the Due. Pop. in 1841, 

MAUROUARD, an islet off the E coast-of 
Diemen’s Land, to the § of St. Helen’s Point. It 

t 1m. in diam, 
MAUROUX, a village of France, in the ae 
the Lot, and cant. of Puy-I'Eveque, 21 m. NW 
Cahors.” Pop. 950. = 

MAURS, « canton, commune, and town of Fi 
in the dep. of Cantal, and arrond. of Aurillac. 
cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 1: 
Ti, 12,898," ‘The town i Ai m- SW of Aull 
on a bill, near the r. bank of the Rance. Pop. 8,00: 
It has several tanneries, manufactories of hardware, 
nails and cutlery, and wax-works, and carries on an | 
active trade in cattle, pigs, hams, wine, chest- 
nuts, wax, hemp, staves, linen, leather, and 1 
‘The envirans excellent pasturage. | 

MAURUA, See Mavra, 3 

MAURY, a central county of the state of Tennes- 
see, U. S., comprising an area of 570 sq. m., drained 
by Duck river and many other streams. ’ Pop. in 
1840, 28,168, of whom 10,002 were slaves. Pop. in 
1850, 32.520. Its capital is Columbia, 

MAUSSANE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. and 5m. from St. 
Remy, on the Conille. Pop. 1,402. It has an active 
trade in the fine oils of the country. % 
_ MAUTERN, a town of the me of Austria, 
in the circle of the Wienerwalde, 14 m. N of St 
Polten, and 42 m. WNW of Vienna, on the r. bank 
of the Danube, whi 












Alto @ market-town of Siyrie, in the 
circle and 20 m. Bruck, on the 
Lissing. It has several mineral baths, and in the 





MAUTERNDO 


of Salzbur ‘Pop. 983. 
MAUTH, Mats, or Wrsoxe-Mevto, a 
town of Austria, in Bohemia, circle and 21 
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of Beraun, Pop. 45623. It has several glass-works 
and forges. 

‘MAUTHEN, a town of Ilyria, in the gov. of Lay- 

bach, circle and 42 m, W of Villach, on the r. bank 
{of the Gail, Tt has a blast-furnace, and in the en- 
| virons are several mines of iron, 
{  MAUTHHAUSEN, or Marmausex, a market- 
{town of the archduchy of Austria, in the Idgb. and 
12m. ESE of Lintz, and cirele of the Muhl, on the 
1, bank of the Danube. Pop. 1,000. It possesses a 
castle, and has manufactories of hosiery, and carries 
on an active trade in salt and grain. 

MAUTIL, or Maoort, one of the most easterly of 
the Hervey’ islands, in the South Pacitic, in S lat. 
20° 4’, and W, long. 157’ 34’. It is surrounded by 
coral reefs, which render it nnapproachable except 
at low water. ‘This island was discovered in 1723 
by Captain Dibbs. * 

MAUVES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Loire-Inferieure, eant. and 5 m. B of Carqnefou, 
near the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,197.—Also a 
commune and town in the dep. of the Orne, cant. 
‘and 7m. SSE of Mortagne-sur-Huine, on the r. bank 
of the Huine, Pop. 1,833.—Also a village in the 
dep. of the Arddche, cant. and 2 m. from Tournon, 
neat the r. bank of the Rhone. Pop. 720. 

‘MAUVESIN, Mauvezix. or Mavvarsts, a can- 
ton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
}. Gers, and arrond. of Lectoure. The cant. comprises 
{16 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,013; in 1841, 9.885. The 
{town is 21 m. SE of Lectoure, on the I. bank of the 
Larax. Pop. 2,689. It contains a Calvinist church. 
Tt has an oil-mill, and carries on a considerable trade 
in corn, maize, and cattle. ‘This town is one of con- 
siderable antiquity, and was formerly eapital of the 
viscounty of Fizenaquet, in Lower Armagnac. 

MAUVINAGE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, and dep. of Silly. Pop. 583. 

MAUZAT, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Pny-de-Dome, cant. and } m. from Riom. Pop.1, 

MAUZE, a canton, commune, and town of Fra 
in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, and arrond. of Niort. 
The cant, comprises $ com. Pop. in 1831, 7,566; in 
1841, 7,828. ‘The town is 15 m. SW of Niort, on the 
x. bank of the Mignon. Pop. in 1841, 1,824. It has 
anam “of gold and iron ware, cutlery, and 
mills, and carries on a considerable trade 
in wool, grain, wine, and brandy.—Also a town in 
the dep. of the Denx-Sevres, cant. and 3 m, E of 
Thonrs, Pap. 1,500. 

MAUZENS,  commone and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Dordogne, and cant. of Bugue. Pop. 
1,157. In the vieinity are extensive fo 

MAVA, a river.of Western Affica, which passes 
throngh the country of Quoja, and falls into the 
Atlantic near Cape Mont 

MAVARENNAHAR, or Mayanenxanan. a gen- 
eral name for the SE part of Independent Tartary, 
comprising Bokhara, Khokan, and Budakshan, known 
also as Transoxiana, or the country beyond the Oxus. 

MA-VEN-JIN, or Ma-nowx-xis, a town on the E 
const of the Great Lu-chu island, 6 m. SE of Zieuly. 

MAVERA, a headland of Algiers, to the E of 


Cape Ferro. 

‘AVRO. See AcHERON. 

MAVEOMOS, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Ru- 
melia, in the sanj. and 66 m, SSE of Monastir, and 
8m, WSW of Grevno. 

‘MAVRO-POTAMO, a river of Greece, in Livadia, 
which has its source in Mount Vardisio; Lido- 
miki and Dadi; and throws itself into Lake Topolias, 
ft the village of Skripu, after a course, in & generally 
E direction, of 60m. It is the Cephissus of the an- 





























Ramelia, in the sanjak and 81 m. SSE of Monastir, 
and 20m. N of Anaselitzas, on the E bank of Lake 


Castoria. 

MAVROVUNI, a village of the Morea, situated 
on a promontory of the same name, 1} m. S of Ma- 
rethouisi, on the W side of the bay of Kolokythia, 
and overlooking the plain of Passava. It contains 
aboat 100 families. 

MAVROYO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Al- 
bania, in the sanj. and 6 m. S of Valona, and on the 
gulf of that name. 

MAVRO-ZUMENO, a river of the Morea, an afflu- 
ent of the Pidhema, composed of several branches 
descending from Mount Lycaum, and the hills E of 
Arkadhia. 


MAWDESLEY, a township in the p. of Croston, 
Lancashire, 6 m. WSW of Chotley, ona branch of 
the Douglas. Area 8,340 acres. Pop. in 1841, 867. 

MAWES (Sr.), a seaport in the parish of St. 
Just, Cornwall, § m. $ by E of Traro, and $m. E of 
Falmouth. It consists of one irregularly built street, 
facing the sea, with a hill rising abruptly behind it: 
near the W end of the harbour is a commodious 
pier. Pop. in 1841, 941, for the most part fishermen 
and pilots. The borough returned 2 members to 
parliament until disfranchised by the reform bill. 

MAWGAN-IN-MENEAGE, a parish of Corn- 
wall, 3} m. ESE of Helston, on the river Helford. 
‘Area 5.510 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,084. 

MAWGAN-IN-PYDER, a parish in Cornwall, 34 
m. NW of St. Columb-Major. Area 5,130 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 745; in 1841, 749. 

MAWNAN, a parish in Cornwall, 4 m.S by W 
of Falmouth, at the month of the river Helford. 
‘Area 2.250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 578; in 1841, 582. 

MAXEY, a parish and village: of Northampton- 
shire, 2m. 8 by W of Market-Deeping. Area 2,280, 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 576; in 1841, 611. 

MAXEY-SUR-VAISE, a town of France; in the 
dep. of Meuse, cant. and 5 m. 8 of Vaucouleurs. 


Pop. 580. 

MAXECO. See Macutco. 

MAXENT, a commune and village of France. in 
the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Plelan. Pop. 1,774. 

MAXFIELD, a township of Penobscot co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S, 112 m. NNW of August. 


Pop. 185. 
IAXIME (Sarvre), a commune and. small port 


of France, in the dep. of Var, cant. of Grimaud, on 
the gulf of Grimaud, opposite Saint-Tropez. Pop. 860, 
* MAXIMIN (Sars), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the arrond. of Brignoles. ‘The cant. 
comprises 9 coms. Pop. 10,176.—The town is situ~ 
dted 9 m, WNW of Briguoles, near the source of the 
‘Angens. Pop. 3,685. It has wax-bleacheries, tan- 
neries, and cotton and woollen factories; and carries 
‘on some trade in wine, brandy, and saffron. Its 
church isa fine specimen of ecclesiastical architecture. 
MAXINO, an island off the W coast of the grand- 
duchy of Finland, in the gulf of Bothnia, in N Int. 
63? 14". 
MAXSAYN, a village of the duchy of Nassau, 1 
6. 


m. NNE of Selters. Pop. 62 
MAXSTOKE, a parish of Warwickshire, 10m. 
2,560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


of Birmingham. Area 
52; in 1841, 346, 

MAXTON, a parish in the N of Roxburghshire, 
skirted on its N and W boundaries by the Tweed 
Over a distance of 4m. Areu 4,610 acres, of which 
‘about 700 acres are under’ |. Pop. in 1831, 462; 
fn 1841, 459, of whom 110 were in the v. of M., and 
71 in that of Rutherford. s 
‘a parish of Van Diemen’s Land, in 
the co, of Somerset, skirted on the Nand W by Blagk- 























cients. 
\ Cec a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
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MAXWELL-HEUGH, a village on the S bank 
of the Tweed, opposite the E part of the town of 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire. Pop. about 100. 

MAXWELL (Porn), a secure anchorage on the 
const of Tierra-del-Fuego, in Slat. 55° 51’. It con- 
tains a small island the rocks of which powerfully 
affect the magnetic needle. 

MAXWELLTOWN, a burgh-of-barony in the E 
extremity of Kirkcudbrightshire. The quoad sacra 

ish is about 4} m. in extreme length, and is 
Pounded on the E y the river Nith, which divides 
it from the p. of Dumfries. ‘The burgh extends in a 
stripe along the Nith, directly opposite the town of 
Dumfries, and nearly equal to it in length. Pop. 
1841, 3,230. In matters of trade and commerce it 
identified with Dumfries. 

MAY, a small but beantifal river in the SE of 
Perthshire, rising among the Ochil hills, and falling 
into the Earn a few yards below Forteviot bridge, 
after a course of between 11 and 12m. On the 
banks of this river, near its most romantic scenery, 
anciently stood the Pictish city of Forteviot, the seat 
of the court of Pictish kings. 

MAY, a smail island in the mouth of the frith 
of Forth, 6 m.§ of Crail, and about the same dis- 
tance from Anstruther-Wester. It is about 1 m. 
Jong, and 3 m. broad; and consists entirely of green- 
stone. It bears a lighthouse, rising 240 ft. above 
sea-level, and is situated in N lat.’ 56° 12’, W long. 
2°36". From the lighthouse, Fifeness bears, by com- 
pass, N by E4E, 5m; the Bass SW4W, 7 m.; 
and the Bell-rock NE, 15 m. The only inhabitants 
are the (Chee) and their families. 





MAY (Care), a promontory forming the S extre- 
mity of the state of New Jersey, U. S, on the NE 
side of Delaware-bay, in N lat. 34° 56, W long. 74° 
56"—Also a promontory on the S coast of Newfound- 
land, forming the point of a peninsular projection 
between Fortane and Placentia bays, in N lat. 46° 
56 ie dong 56°. 

), a town of France, in the of 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 7m. SE of peas 

MAY-EN-MULLIEN, a commune and town of 
‘France, in the dep. of Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Lizy, 
10 m. NE of Meaux. Pop. 904. 

MAY-SUR-ORNE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, cant. of Bourguebus. Pop” 536. 

Y’S LANDING, a village of Atlantic co., in 
the state of New Jersey, U. S., 73 m. S of Trenton, 
_ on Great-Egg harbour, at the head of Sloop-naviga- 
tion, {ys LICK e the ocean. 
a vil of Mason co., in Ken- 
ee 70 m. ENE Sf Fanon 
a vil ‘in, in the w. and 25 m. 
NNE of Paap ei 507-—-Also a Lowaher 
Benguela, 18 m. SW of Kakonda. 
pee tite pak and fortress of Hindos- 
stan, in Mysore, in the district of C! 
WA of Chita ot 
a vill of Spain, in the prov. 
12m. SSW of pean Pop 298 bs = 
MAYALS, a village of Spain, in the Prov. and 19 
m. SSW of Lerida. Pop. 700. 
MAYASQUER, a town of Ecuador, 99 m. NNE 


of Quito. 
MAYBOLE, a parish occupying the NW corner 
of the district of Carrick, in ‘Apashires bounded on 
the W and NW by the frith of Clyde. Area 33} 
sq.m. The geological structure of the coast is in- 
teresting for its correspondence with the strata of 
Arran. Nearly 1,000 acres in the parish are planted, 
about 3,000 are moorland and hill and mi 

ture, and. between 16,000 and 17.000 are in tillage. 
‘Towers or castles, the ancient residences of brawling 








cn chiefs, are numerous in the district, amount- 





ing in all to at least 15. Culroy, a clean rural little 
village, stands 34 m. N of the town of M., on the 
low road to Ayr. Danure, the only other village, is 
a small sea-port immediately N of Dunure-castle, 
Te'ot a small bay, and on a projecting 
nd, 7m. $ of the town of Ayr. Pop, of 
. in 1801, 3,162; in 1881, 6,287; in 1841, 7,097, 
ihe burgh, ‘am ancient town, and gull the reputed 
capital of Carrick, stands near the S extremity of 
the p., on the mailroad between Glasgow and Port- 
Patrick, 9 m. from Ayr, and 44 m. from Glasgow. 
‘The main street occupies the highest ground within 
the burgh. A considerable space, deeply sloping 
between it and the low-lying suburbs, is disposed to 
a small extent in the ancient cemetery and the relies 
of the collegiate church; to a greater extent in four 
or five incompact and irregularly arranged. streets; 
and to a yet greater extent in fields and gardens, 
which impart to the whole town # rural aspect. ML. 
in everything except its buildings, has been singa- 
larly denuded of its ancient character; but, a 
pe igh a season of depopulation and decline, 
as risen into considerable importance as a busy 
‘outpost of the cotton-manufacturers of Glasgow, and 
a ready receptacle of the immigrant weavers of Ire~ 
land; and.an impulse, not of trivial value, has been 
given by the opening of the Glasgow and Ayr rail- 
way. Excepting a few coarse woollens and blankets, 
all the fabrics woven are pullicates, imitation thibets, 
and mull and jaconet muslins. ‘The pop. of the burgh 
im 1851 was 3,962. 
MAYDURGHAT, a town of Hindostan, in the 
district and 64 m. NW of Masulipatam. A 
MAYEN, a town of Prussia, in the reg.and 15 m. 
W of Coblenz, on the r. bank of the Nette. Pop. 
3,815. Ir has manufactories of woollens and of lea- 


er 
MAYEN. See Jan-Maren. 
MAYEN (Tovk-pe), a mountain of the Bernese 
Alps, in the Swiss cant. of Vaud, 4 m. E of the lake 
of Geneva. Alt. above sea-level, 1,183 toises = 
2414 yds. 
MAYENCE, Mestz, or Matnz, a town of Hesse- 
the eap. of the prov. of Rhein-Hessen, 
and a fortress of the German confederation, sit 
on the 1. bank of the Rhine, alin alt. of 82 ft. above 
sea-level, in N lat. 49° 5944”, E long. 8° 16° 82" 
16 m WW of Hgghtory snd 68 1-BI of Coblenz. 
It is built partly on the declivity of a hill, in the 
of an are of a circle, of which the Rhine forms 
the chord; and is surrounded by bastioned walls, 
and further defended by very strong outworks. A 
bridge of boats, 1,667 Rhenish ft. in length, protected 
by a tete-du-pont, connects the city with its fortified 
suburb of Castel, on the opposite bank of the river} 
and a strongly fortified island in the river adds to its 
strength as a military position. It is irregularly 
built, and its streets are narrow; but it has numerous 
ancient and interesting edifices, the principal of which 
‘are the jywhich has been recently inti 
tts oe: electoral palace aw she ual ates 
arsenal, the theat ee} ice, the 
sos meer ct pica te ye 
Dahlberg, 6 Roman Catholic churches, several. con- 
Yentual buildings, and a Calvinist church. It is the 
seat of the central federal convention for the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine, and the see of a bishop, once the 
most influential archb. of Germany, now a suffragan 
of Friburg. Its university was suppressed in 1802, 
and has not been ised; but it has a gymna- 
sium with 16 professors, an episcopal seminary, 
museum of natural history and antiquities, and a 
public library of 100,000 vols., rich in earl 
mens of printing, for M. was the residence of 6 
berg, and the cradle of the art of printing. 
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in 1845 was 31,845, exclusive of a garrison of 8,000 
Austrian and Prussian troops. It is the seat of a 


‘mili tribanal; and its governor and command- 
ant of the citadel are alternate! five 
Prassian or Austrian officers. The civil authorities 


fare appointed by the government of Hesse-Darm- 
stad -M. has been fee pre snes 18085 and next 
to Cologne, is the cl mart for Rhenish luce in 
the W of Germany; and bas an oye aes 
wine, timber, and tobacco. Its manufactures chiefly 
consist of musical instruments, works in bronze, 
leather, printing-types, glue, soap, and hats. Tt has 
steam-communication 4 or 5 times a-day with Frank- 
fort; and daily with Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, and 
Dusseldorf.—This city is supposed to have been 
founded in Roman times by Drusus. Tt was succes- 











. sively destroyed by the Germans, the Vandals, and 








the Huns, and restored by Charlemagne. In 1225 
it stood at the head of the stadtebund of the Rhenish 
towns for the protection of their trade and commerce. 
‘The Swedes held possession of it during the Thirty- 
years war. It was bombarded and taken from the 
French by the Prussians in 1793. In 1797 the French 
again got ‘ion of it, and made it the cap. of 
the dep.of Mont-Tonnerre. In 1815 it was reunited 
to Hesse-Darmstadt; and in 1825 it became a for- 
tress of the German confederation. 

MAYENFELD, or Mrvexree, a village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. of the Grisons, 14 m.N of Coire. 
near the r. bank of the Rhine. Pop. in 1850, 
of whom 85 were Catholies. It is the cap. 
Zekngerichten-Bund, or ‘League of the Ten Juris- 
dictions” and is an ancient and walled town. 

MAYENNE, a river of France, which has its 
source in the dep. of the Orne, a little to the S of 
St.-Martin-des-Landes, and flows thence into the 
dep. to which it gives its name, which it traverses in 
its entire length; waters the N part of the dep. of the 
‘Maine-ct-Loire, and joins the Sarthe—which thence 
takes the name of Maine—a little above Angers, 
and after a course ina generally S direction of 120 
m._ Its principal affiuents are on the r. the Varenne, 
Calmont, Ernée, and Oudon, and on the 1. the Jou- 
anne and Onette, ‘The most important towns which 
it waters are Mayenne, Laval, and Chiteau-Gontier. 
It hs been rendered navigable by means of 37 locks 
to the bridge of Laval. Its chief articles of transit 
are wine, brandy, vinegar, grain, hemp, lint, timber, 
faggot, coals salt, resin, alate, millstones, eyprum, 
and pottery. "It is the Meduana of the ancients. 

MA’ a department of France, comprising 
the W part of the ancient prov. of Maine, and the N 
extremity of that of Anjou. It lies between 47° 45° 
and 48° 39’ N lat., and between 0° 5’ and 1° 20° W 
long.; and is bounded on the N by the deps. of the 
Manche and Ome; on the Eby that of the Sarthe; 
on the 8 by the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, and on 
the W by that of the Ille-et-Vilaine. Tt comprises 
an area of 514,868 hect. Pop. in 1801, 305,654: in 
1821, 343,819; in 1881, 852,586; in 1841, 361,392: 
and in 1851, $74,566. In its greater extent it con- 
sists of undulating plains, but is intersected in the N 
by the ridge which separates the basin of the British 

snel from that of the gulf of Gascogny: and on 
the W by the chain whieh runs between the basins of 











the Vilaine and Loire, to the latter of which, in 
nearly its entire extent, this dep. belongs. The 
Mi from N to S, and 


e, by which it is tra 
which is its only navigable river, receives within its 
confines the Jouanne, Calmont, Ernee, and Vicoin. 
In the NW it is watered by the Deron, which flows 
into the British channel. In the W it contains the 
head-streams of the Vilaine. Besides these rivers, 
it numerous minor streams and 
sandy, and generally fertile. In 1829 





possesses 
‘The soil is 


¢| 27 cant. and 274 com. It forms, with the dep. of 








the extent of its arable lund was estimated at 489,937 
hect.; of which 166,605 was under grain, 7,830 in 
Potatoes $6 in legumes, 106 in beet-root 1812 in 
emp, 8,673 in lint, 62 in vineyards, and 6,016 in 
gardens, 86,522 in meadows, 28,168'in wood, and 
8,655 in orebards and nursery-gardens. Its chief 
agricultural productions are wheat, maslin, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, sarrasin, hemp, lint, fruit, timber, wine in 
small quantities, ‘cider, forage, &e. In 1839, the 
number of live stock in the dep. was estimated at 
50,888 horses, 411 mules, 186 asses, 181,758 head of 
cattle, 140,782 sheep, 48,293 pigs, and 4,700 goats. 
Poultry is ‘abundant, and bees are reared to a great 
extent throughout the distriet—Its principal mineral 
productions are iron, anthracite, coal, marble, free- 
stone, slate, lime-stone, manganese, and granite. It 
contains several iron-works, of which the principal 
are those of Port-Briel and Chaillant, At Chatean- — } 
Gontier, Bourgneuf-la-Foret, Niort, Chantrigne, and i 
Grazay, are ferruginous springs. The manufacture 
of linen and cotton fabrics is general throughout the | 
dep., and forms one of its chief resources. Tt has 
also’ several lime- kilns, marble - works, extensive 
paper-works, numerous distilleries, and several fine 
Dleacheries. ‘The trade consists chiefly in grain, 
wine, cider, brandy, fruit, honey and wax, cattle, 
poultry, wool, linen and cotton fabrics, iron, marble, 
slate, and timber.—In 1842 it contained 6 schools 
and 4 colleges. ‘The dep. is divided into 3 arrond., 
Chateau-Gontier, Laval, and Mayenne, comprising 

















the Sarthe, the diocese of the bishop of Mans—The 
arrond. of M. comprises an area of 211,745 hect., and 
contains 11 cant. Pop. in 1881, 162,164; in i841, 
161,785. ‘The cant. comprises 20 com, Pop. in 1831, 
33,068; in 1841, 33,151.—The town is situated on 
both sides, but chiefly on the r. of the Mayenne, 18 
m. NNE of Laval; and at an alt. of 318 ft. above 
sea-level. It is an ill-built town, with narrow and 
exceedingly steep streets, lined by old and irreru- 
larly built edifices. Pop. in 1881, 9,797; in 1841, 
9,295. Tt has a castle, now in ruins, but originally 
of great strength. Ithas manufactures of coarse cot- 
ton, linen, and leather; and # pretty active trade in 
wine, iron, and brandy. 

MAYENTHAL, a valley of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Uri, ing from Mount Susten on the 
W, to the Reuss on the E, a length of 9 m, and wa- 
tered by the Mayenbach. 

‘MAYET, 1 canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of La Sarthe, 18 m. ENE of La Fleche. Pop. 
of town in 1841, 3,724; of cant. 11,500. It has mu- 
nufactories of coarse woollen fabrics. 

MAYET-DE-MONTAGNE, a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Allier, and arrond. 
of La Palisse. ‘The cant. comprises 8 coms. Pop. 
in 1831, 18,063; in 1841, 14,101. ‘The v. is 19m. 8 
of La Palisse. ‘Pop. 1,811. 

MAYEURBOIS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainanlt, and dep. of Hoves. Pop. 221. 

MAYEURMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
rov. of Hainault, and dep. of Ecausinne-d’Enghien. 
‘op. 380. 

MAYEUX (Sarsr), a commune of France, in the 
dep, of the Cotes-du-Nord, cant, and 5 m. NW of 
Corlay. Pop. in 1841, 1, ‘ 

MAYFIELD, » parish in Staffordshire, 2} m. SW 
by W of Ashburn, situated on the river Dove. The 
p. includes the cbapelry of Batterton, and the town- 
ships of M., We muse, and part of Calton. Area | 
8,760 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,866; in 1841, 1,348.— 
‘Aiso a parish in Sassex, 7 m.'S of Tunbridge: Wells 
Area 13,570 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,943. ie 

MAYFIELD, a township of Somerset co., in'they » 
state of Maine, U.S. 52 m. N of Augusta, 10y 
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from the E side of Kennebec river. Pop. in 1840, 
148.—Also a township of Fulton ca., in the state of 
New York, 8 m. NE of Johnstown, ‘It has a moun- 
tainous surface, and is drained by branches of Sa- 
candaga river. ‘The soil consists of sand and clayey 
loam, Pop. 2615. Tt has a village containing about 
150 inbabitants.—Also a village of Graves eo. in the 
state of Kentucky, 275 m. WSW of Frankfort, on a 
branch of Mayfield’sriver. Pop. 150.—Alsoatownship 
of Cuyahoga co., in the state of Ohio, 161m. NNE 
‘of Columbus, watered by Chagrine river. Pop, 85: 
—Alko a village of Warren co. in the state-of Geor- 
ia, 35 m. ENE of Milledgeville, on the E side of 
Ogeechee river. 
AY-KIANG. See Mexam-Koxo. 
MAY-KOUP-MYIT, or Man-tw-n0, ariver which 
has its source in the SW part of the Chinese prov. 
r3es the prov. of Laos; flows thence 
iam; and joins the Menam, on the I. bank, 230 
m. N of Yuthia, and after a generally SE course of 


300 m. 

MAYN. Seo Marx, 

MAYNAS, a district of Ecuador, watered by the 
Huallaga, the Chambira, and Ucayall, and stretching 
from the r, bank of the Amazon on the N, to the 
frontiers of Peru on the 8, Its chief town, La La- 
guna, is in S lat. 5° 10’, W long. 74° 48°. 

MAYNBERNHEIM, or Matwoensnem, a vil- 
lage of Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Franconia, on 
the Main. Pop. 245. It has a castle. 

YNE, a parish in the eo. and 4} m. N by W. 
of Kilkenny. Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 1881, 683; 
in 1841, 463.—Also a parish 3 m. WNW of Castle- 
Pollard, in co. Westmeath, containing the village of 
Coole. _Aréa 7,148 acres, of which G4 acres are in 
Longh Dereveragh. Pop. in 1841, 2,098. 

MAYNOOTH, a small market-town in the p. of 
Laraghbryan, co. Kildare, on the N verge of the co., 
gua small aflluent of the Liffey, 113 m. W by N of 

jablin. It is a neat, elean, improving town, res; 
tably edificed, and nearly as remarkable for its hee. 
dom from cabins as for the unique character of its 
chief public building,—the royal college of St. Pat- 
‘rick. At one end of the principal street is a gateway 
entrance to the ducal demesne of Carton; at the 
other end is the college, confronting an area which 
‘acquires @ great accession of picturesqueness from 
the contiguous ivy-clad tower of the eburch of La, 
raghbryan, and from the fine ruins of M. castle. 
Other cxisting pablie structures are a Roman Catho- 

tation convent, and some schools. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,053; in 1841, 2,129. Families em- 
ployed chiefly in agricultare, 6; in manufactures and 
rade, 93; dependent chiefly on property and profes- 
ns, 15; on the directing of labour, 112; on their 
own manual Tabour, 221,—M. 
college of St. Patric 
@ square central 
front extending 
































‘ick, presents in its principal fagade 
ile, with spacious wings, the whete 
t ng 400 ft. ‘The public apartments, ex- 
cepting the library, are in the principal front; the 
chapel is sufficiently commodious; the chief lecture- 
room and the reféctory are of ample proportions. 
‘The library is in one of the side buildings. ‘The ex. 
terior of the whole pile ‘is ungraceful and lumpish. 
A wall and iron-railing separate the college, and 
about 2 acres of ground in front of it, from the public 
street; but the grounds behind the building comprise 
about 50 acres, and are disposed in and um- 
Deogeous walks. The college was founded in 1795, 
in October following, the college was opened for 

the reception of 50 students. Since that period, Irish 
for orders in the Roman Catholic ehurch 

have been educated chiefly at M.; but there are other 
colleges from which they have also been ordained, at 
j Carlow, Tuam, Wexford, and Waterford; 





and many continue to graduate at continental unic 
versities. The number of students at M. is now about 
500. ‘The number of free students supplied gratuitous. 
Jy with lodging, commons, and instruction, is 250. They 
are admissible at the age of 17, and are selected after 
examination by the bishops of the respective dios, 
of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. Besides the 
free students, there are pensioners and hali-pension- 
ers,—the former paying £21, and the latter £10 10s, 
annually; but the principal means of support are de. 
rived from annual parliamentary grants, Durin, 
the first 21 years of its existence they avenged 
£8,000 annually; the sum was subsequently raised to 
£8,928, the present amount of the grant. In 1800, 
a board-of-control, under the name of ‘visitors,’ was 
appointed by act of parliament, consisting of thelord- 
chancellor, the chief justices of the king's bench and _ 
common pleas, the chief baron of the exchequer, two 
Roman Catholic archbishops, and the earl of Fin, 
‘These trustees are now incorporated by 8 and 9 Vict. 
¢. 25, with perpetual succession, but the judges are 
not to act as visitors. ‘The remaining visitors, with 
5 persons tobe appointed by her majesty, are to hold. 
a visitation yearly iti i 
visitation as the lord. 
ficers charged with the superintendence of the insti- 
tution are the president, salary £326; the vice- 
dent, salary £200; the senior and two junior deans, 
whose respective salaries are £122 and £112; the pre- 
fect of te Dunboyne establishment, salary £142; 
and the bursar, £129. ‘They must be natives of Great 
Britain. ‘The professors rank in the following order: 
1: Dogimatic Theology; 2. Moral ‘Theology’ 3. H 
brew and Sacred Scripture (divinity professors with 
salaries of £122 each); 4. Natural Philosophy and Ma- 
thematies, salary £112; 5. Logic, Ethics, and Meta- 
physics, salary £1)2; 6. Rhetoric, salary £112; 7. 




















} 
Greek and Latin, Salary £112; 8. French and Eng- | 


lish, salary £112; 9. Irish, salary £112. Besides 
these officers and professors, the trustee and trea- 
surer hasa salary of £73 10s.; the physician, £52 10s.; 
and the apothecary, £200. 'There are also a cook 
at £10; butler at £18 188.; 4 servants at £12 1285 
12 servants at £9 Gs.; and 8 servants at £7 Gs., kept 
for the establishment. Commons for 17 masters at 
£25 each are allowed. ‘The recent act endows the 
corporation with the annual sum of £6,000 for the 
payment of the officers’ and Profesor _ salaries 
‘The triennial visitations are, and always have been, 
mere matters of form. To the president is commit= 
ted the general inspection of the whole establishment. 
‘The power of expelling students for offences against 
the statutes is lodged in him. He also, on consulting 
with the vice-president and deans, determines cou 
cerning the candidates for holy orders. Atter 4 years 
passed in the literary and philosophical classes, the 
students are transferred to the class of divinity, the 
most important in the course of education. Li this 
class they remain for 3 years, which completes the 
full course of instruction given in the college. 
MAYO, @ large maritime county of Connaught; 
bounded on the W and N by the Atlantic ocean; on 
the E by the cos. of Sligo and Roscommon; and on 
the S by the co. of Galway. ‘he outline of the eo. 
is nearly that of a square, or of a broud parallelo- 
‘gram, with a projection of 10m. in depth from the S 
side, and another about 17 m. in depth from the E 
side. The greatest length E and W, from Lo 
Cara to Achill-head, is 56 m.,or, exclusive of Achill 
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island, 46 m.; the greatest breadth N and S, from 
Downpatrick-head to the most southerly point of 
contact with Lough Corrib, is 46m. ‘The area com= 
prises 497,587 acres of arable land, 800,111 of uneul- 
tivated land. 8,360 of continuons plantations, $440. 
towns, and 5,966 of water: in all, 1,809,882 jfk 
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Coasts.) Killalla-bay, on the boundary with co. 
igo, is the only harbour on the N coast frequented 
by shipping. ‘The coast from Benmore to Benwee, 
trends in the direction of W by N, measures in a 
straight Jine 21 m., and is bold and rocky, bat little 
indented by bay or variegated iand. ‘The 
seaward coast of the double peninsula of the Mallet 
extends 12 m, to the SSW, and is all comparatively 
low and little indented. ‘The sayage-featured island 
of Achill is separated from the mainland on the E 
by a yery narrow strait, and blends its mountaii 
summits intimately in the general landscape with 
those of the peninsula of Coraan-Achill. ‘The great 
and ramified sea-inlet of Blacksod-bay enters be- 
tween the Mullet and Achill, and sends off its chief 
ramification northward between the Mullet and the 
mainland, to near the head of Broadhaven at Bel 
mullet. ‘The extensive and gorgeous expanse of 
Clew bay is grandly and powerfully screened with 
picturesque mountains along both the N and the §, 
‘and effectively covered by Clare island across a chief 
part of the entrance. ‘The coast, from the S side of 
the entrance of Clew-bay, to the N side of the en- 
trance of Killery-harbour, measures 6 m., and is all 
hospitable to shipping; but the large island of In- 
nisturk, and the still larger island of Tnnisboftin, af 
ford shelter. ‘The romantic sea-inlet of Killery-har- 
dour, besides being sheltered by the mountains which 
almost press upon one another to enclose it, pos- 
sesses two boat-harbours. 

‘Surface.| The basin of Killalla-bay, the valley of 
the river Moy, and the basin of Lough Conn, form a 
continuous band of low country, stretching 24 m. 
S from the NE extremity of the county; and in gen- 

eral 8 or 9m, broad. “A sea- istrict of the 
‘mean breadth of about 4} m., and extending from 
it f Killalla-bay to the immediate shores of 
yy, is a band of mountainous ground over- 
hanging the eliffy coast, and possessing several sum- 
mit-altitudes of upwards of 1,100 ft. above the level 
of the sea. ‘The district immediately S of this coast- 
band is a wild, heathy, broken of moor- 
land, All the remaining district, N of Clew-bay, 
and W of the upper part of the basin of | Conn, 
with the exception only of the peninsula of the Mul- 
Jet, is one ion of mountains, distingui 
into the four 
the Nephinbeg, and the Achill mountains. ‘The prin- 
cipal summits’ in this vast region, are Nephin, the 
monarch height of the whole, immediately overhang- 
ing Lough Conn, and attaining an alt. of 2,646 ft. 
above sea-level; ‘Trustamore, Bullenmore, and Bul- 
lenbeg, successively due W of Nepbin; a height of 
,655 ft. immediately overhanging the Pontoon, a 
connection between Lough Conn proper an Lough 
Cull jore, 2,217 ft, and. Slieve-Croghan, 
2,229 ft. in the island of Achill. The double pen- 
insula of the Mullet, or thedistrict lying W of Broad- 
haven and Blacksod-bay, rises nowhere to un alt. of 
more than 489 ft. above sea-level, and very exten- 
sively consists of low and improvable ground. All 
the § district of the mainland of the co., is a region 
of mountains very similar in character to that be- 
tween Nephin and Achill-heads excepting a band 
ees eh eA. ii beset Sees nate 
shore of Lough Mask. remaining portions of 
the co. are sitictly cham or lie so low that 
heights of from 200 to 270 ft., are figured on the 
maps as the chief altitudes of the country. The dis- 
iriets in the E and the N, nearest the counties of 
Roscommon and Sligo, contain some good land; yet 
Meo to a stranger a predominant appearance of 
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cold, waste and moors. 
‘aters.| Mine vasa and superb Lough-Corrib, 


the most extensive lake in Ireland, and pos- 


a groupsof the Nephin, the Croaghmoyle, | su 


sessing a summer surface-elevation of 28 ft. above 
sea-level. lies, to the extent of 2,624 acres of its area, 
within the S boundary-line of this co, Lough Mask, 
also a lake of no ordinary size and beauty, and pos- 
sessing a summer surface-elevation of 64 ft. ahove 
sea-level, lies, to the extent of more than one-half of 
its area, or of 18,560 acres, within the $ boundary- 
line, and separates this co. from Galway. Lough 
Carra, a large, ramified, and handsome’ lake, ap- 
proaches within a mile of the W side of Lough Mask, 
and has a summer surface-elevation of 67 ft. ‘The 
Castlebar lakes extend NE from within 8 m. of West 
Bor to the immediate vicinity of Castlebar, Lough 

tra has a snrface-elevation of 61 ft. sea 
level. Lough Feagh extends 2}:m., and has. sur- 
face-elevation of 44 ft.; and Lough Furnace extends 
1} m. S, and has a surface-elevation of 11 ft. Lough 
Carrowmore has a length of 8) m, and a summer 
surface-elevation of 30 ft. Longhs Conn and Cullen, 
mutually connected by a narrow strait at the Pon- 
toon, and practically forming one lake, extend 8} m. 
in the direction of SE by S, and have a summer sur 
face-elevation of 37 ft. Lough Gara, an intricately 
outlined lake, of 222 ft. of surface-elevation, situated 
chiefly in the counties of Sligo and Roscommon, lies 
to the extent of 106 acres, within the E boundary 
line of Mayo. ‘The remaining lakes are so numer- 
ous and so diminutive that we cannot afford to name 
them—The Moy is the only navigable river in the 
county, and even it is navigable by sea-borne vessels 
only to within a mile of Ballina. It comes in from 
co. Sligo; makes a large semicircular sweep round 
from S to N; and then rans N between co. Mayo 
and co, Sligo, to the head of Killalla-bay. ‘The towns 
imniediately upon its botke are Fosford and Ballina. 
Its principal tributaries are the Yellow river, the 
Mullaghnoe, the Sonnagh, the Spaddagh, the Tri- 
mogue, the Cloonlee, and the Lough Conn river. 
‘The Cloonaghmore, swollen with the tributes of the 
Rathroe, the Breaghery, the Duvowen, and the Owen- 
more, enters the head of the small bay of Rathfran, 
‘on the W side of Killalla-bay. ‘The Owenmore, 18 
m. in length, traversing a long gap or defile through 
the centre of the NW. and carrying with 
it the tributes of the the Inagh, the Fed- 
dannmuingeery, the Oweniny, and the Munhin, or 

sperfiuent stream from Lough Carrowmore, flows 
into the head of Tullaghan-bay. The Owengarv 
the Boghadoon, the Newport, and the Bunowen or 
Lewisburgh rivers enter Clew-bay. ‘The Errive enters 
the head of Killery-harbour. ‘The Ayle flows throngh 
Lough Cloon into the head of Lough Mask. ‘The Robe 
washes the towns of Hollymount and Ballinrobe, and 
flows into Lough Mask. ‘The Corrib river carries off 
the superflnence of Lough Mask to Lough Corrib; 
but, excepting over « brief distance from Cong to 
the latter lake, it is wholly a subterranean. stream, 
The Black river is also, in part, a subterranean 
stream; and flows along’ the SE boundary of the 
county to Lough Corrib. 

Minerals.) Granite, surmounted by a cap of quartz 
rock, forms the body of Croaghpatrick. Gneias, 
ing into granite and mica-slate, constitutes the Sleve- 
| Gamph mountains, and from one-third to one half 
| of the double peninsula of the Mullet. Quartz rock 
constitutes part of Nephin mountain, and a consider- 
able ‘part of the lofty sea-board E of Broadhaven. 

jay-slate and greywacke members of the transi- 

tion series of rocks occupy all the southern half of 
Morisk, and most of the district thence to Longh 
Mask. " Old red sam ‘and conglomerate form 
the exterior skirts of the gneiss district around Fox- 
ford, and the whole of the Croagh-Moyle mountains. 
Excepting two small districts 























tro of the coal and mill- 
stone-srit formations, all the champaign territory» 
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consists of carboniferous limestone. Iron ore abounds 
in the districts of the primitive rocks, and was at «me 
time worked near ‘Tullaghan-bay, and in the valley 
of the Deel. Deposits of manganese have been ob- 
served near We Some indications of coal 
occur in Slieve~ Marble, susceptible of a 
G03, polish, has been quarried in several parts of 
lorisk. The schistose rocks are, in some places, 
quarried to be used as slate—The best soils are those 
of the districts around Ballagh, Ballina, and Holly- 
mount; and both these and the soils of the other 
districts of the great limestone region, bear a gen- 
era}, and, in some instances, a close resemblance to 
the limestone soils of other parts of Ireland. 
Agriculture] Samnmer-fallowing is en 
known in co. M. Sea-weed is sought after and em- 
Ployed as. manure. Large quantities of it, with the 
addition of a light coat of dung, are applied to the 
soil intended for potatoes. Sea-sand, a la: 











i 
; 
; 
: ree 
{ portion of which consists of broken shells, is also 
{ employed as @ manure, principally to bog ground. 
‘The rotation of erops is merely one of potatoes and 
oats, varied oceasionally by the substitution of barley 
for the latter. In some districts rents as high as £9 
and £10 per acre were charged for conacre; and it 
was not an tnusual course for the agent to let so 
many acres annually of old grass lands on each pro- 
perty at these high rents, in order to keep up an in- 
come which, in fact, was a regular system of exhaus- 
tion; for, after the conacre erops were taken off, the 
Jand was left waste, for nature to recover herself in 
Years of rest. ‘The average charge was—first year— 
potatoes, £7 per acre; second year, potatoes, £6 per 
acre; third year, oats, £4 per acre; and, added to 
| this, the old barbarous tenure called rundale univer- 
{sally prevailed. The subdivisions of land were so 
} mumerous that the owner of 4 or & acres generally 
{ had them divided into 8 or 10, or often 20, separate 
{ portions! Drainage or fencing, or any other im- 
} provement, was practically out of the question.—In 
{ 1841, there were, within the rural districts of the co., 
{ 83,790 farms of from 1 acre to 5 acres, 10,331 of 
{from 5 to 15 acres, 1,265 of from 15 to 30 seres, and 
} 1,135 of upwards’ of 80 acres. In the same year 
{ there were, within the whole co., 22,477 farmers, 
} 84,066 servants and labourers, 39 ploughmen, 161 
gardeners, 9 graziers, 1,275 herds, 8 care-takers, 3 
} ul-agents, 98 land-stewards, 12 gamekeepers, and 


amount of their respective estimated value, in 1841, 
wore 22716. horses eae roses, £181,728; 10,986 
asses, £10,986; cattle, £525,577 ; 141,167 
sheep, £155,283; 50,538 pigs, £63,173; and 334,274 
poultry, £8875. Grand total of estimated value of 
ive stock in the rural districts, £945,104. In 1848, 
there were, on 43,658 holdings, 13,202 horses, 12,913 
mules and asses, 76,245 horned cattle, 86,781 sheep, 
12,912 pigs, 4,040 goats, and 189,019 poultry. The 
number of acres under crop in 1848 was 150,623: 
viz. wheat 9 








ious woods, 8,360 acres; and of detached 
trees equivalent to 996 acres. 

Manufactures and trade.) An official report made 
in 1896 says, “Eighteen years ago, 500 webs of linen 
‘were frequently measured and stamped on a market- 

at rt; the quantity now would not amount 
to 100.” Considerable light is thrown on the state 
of and trade in the co., by the statistics 
of personal industry exhibited in the census of 1841, 
which among other trades, fishermen, 1 
millers, 114; brewers, 4; distillers, 4; egg-dealere 
1825 butehers, 180; flax-dressers, 107; carders, 494: 


& 





pro- | surveyor had under his charge, in 1841, 1,400 m, of 


| A dairy-keepers. ‘The live stock, together with the | bar, 





spinners of flax, 9,386; spinners of wool, 7,013; spin- 
ners of unspecified classes, 14,707; winders and warp. 
ers, 73; weavers of linen, 434; weavers of w 
192; weaver of ribbon, 1; weavers of uns} 
classes, 2,814; bleachers, 16; boot and shoe 
itters, 2.047;  stone- masons, 5025 ship: 
Wrights, 78; nailers, 154; letter-press printers, 29); 
soap-boilers, 24; booksellers and stationers, 4° In 
1836, the fishing-craft of the co. consisted of 4 half. 
decked vessels, 12 open sail-boats, and 677 row-boats, 
and employed 9,768 fishermen, ' In 1849, the fish. 
vessels were 1,046, employing 4,346 men anil |) 
‘The salmon-fishing of the Moy lets for £1,500 || _ 

















rear. 
Communications.| No one of the railways pro- 
jected by the Railway commissioners, or of the lines 
projected by other parties and submitted to these 
gentlemen, enters or touches co. Mayo. ‘The county 








y chland districts of M. closely resemble 
those of Galway and Kerry in their former ‘imper- 
viousness to wheeled vehicles, und in the enorious ; 
advantages which have accrued from the formation 
of roads. The principal roads through the cham. 
paign districts are the mail-road from Westport, {| 
through Castlebar and Hollymount, towards Dublin, | 
and roads mutually connecting all the towns and vile |) — 
lages. The impland district from Lough Mask west- 
ward to the W sea-board of Morisk, is still unopened. 
by good or even tolerable roads. 

Divisions and towns.) The co. of Mayo is politi- |} 
cally divided into the baronies of ‘Tyrawley in the || 
NE; Erris in the NW; Burrishoole in the middle of _j| 





| the W; Morisk in the SW; Carra in the S part of j| — 


the centre; Kilmain in the extreme S; Clanmortis in 
the SE; Costello in the extreme E: and Gallen in 
the N part of the centre. ‘The principal towns are 
Castlebar, Ballinrobe, and Westport. The county 
jail is at Castlebar, and the bridewells are at Ballitia, 
Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Swineford, and Westport. {| — 
The assizes are held at Castlebar; quarter-sessions 
at Castlebar, Ballina, Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Clare- || 
morris, Swineford, and Westport. " ‘The district luna- 
tic asylum, to which M. is entitled to send 73 pa- 
tients, is at Ballinasloe; the county infirmary is at 
Castlebar. The annual amount of property valued || 
for the poor-rate is £295,398.—Two members from | 
the co. at large and two from the borough of Case: jf 
, Were sent to the Irish parliament; but only the {| 
former two are sent to the imperial parliament. || 
Constituency in 1842, 1,340; in 1849, 1,118. 
Population. Pop. in 1792, 140,000; in 1812 
287,971; in 1821, 293,112; in 1831, 366,828; in i 
1st, 985.8875 in 1801, only 274,716, being a de= || 
crease of 29 ‘per cent. in 10 years. Houses in 
1792, 27.970; in 1813, 48,702; in 1821, 53,051; in 
1831, 62,307; in 1841, 68,425; in 1851, 49,191. ‘The {| 
following statistics are all of 1841,” Families re- | — 
siding in first-class houses, 486; in second-class 


houses, 4,851; in third-class houses, 23,859; in fourth- E 











class houses, 41,714. Families employed chiefly in 
agriculture, 56,605; in manufactures and trade, 4 
10,029; in other pursuits, 4,276, Families depen-_ {| 
dent chiefly on property and professions, 1,044; om 
the directing of labour, 11,858; on their own manual 
labour, 56,377; on means not specified, 1,681. Mules 
at and above 5 years of age who could read and hy 
Write, 30,726; who could read but not write, 16,1083 

who could neither read nor write, 120,119. ‘Females 
at and above 5 years of age who could read and |} 
write, 10.489; who conld read but not write, 13,033; | 
who could neither read nor write, 144,786. Males {| _ 











above { Zears of age attending primary schools, 5016; 





attendinig superior schools, 500. Females al inl 





Seats of age attending primary schools, 3) 
Mallia 


ihe ale 
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Presbyterian ministers, 3; Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, 99; ministers of religion whose denomina- 
tional connection is not specified, 19. In 1848 there 
were 139 national schools in ed 
20,099 children. 5 

History. M. was incloded in the grant w 
Jn 1180 to William Fitz-Adelm de: 


‘colonized by the English, that in the 
‘uous but vain effort was made to 


r, 
TI. made 
aud it was 80 soon, 
‘of Henry 1 a stre- 
bat s000, 





, renounced ames, laws, and alliances, 
Mentified themselves and their with the native Irish, 
and successfully eatalised a grt of rue politeal independence. 
In 1575, the reigning BaeWilliam made his submission to the 
Eny thongh M, was now a second time 


a amount 
drew the Burkes, the Brownes, 
Into the Jacobite vortex, and led to the forfeiture of 19.204 acres 
of land, In 1798, the small invading French force under 

‘Humbert landed at one of the lower and westward ramifications 
of Killalla bay, took ion of the towns of Killalla, Ballina, 
‘and Foxford, aceamalated around them a large force of maleon- 
tent Irish, defeated a British army of 6,000 under General Lake at 
Castlebar, spread ‘alarm and confusion through not only 


om 
Sere tres eer wce noes 
ee coco 

MAYO, a parish 3 m. 8 by E of Ballagh, in co. 
Mayo. Area 11,848 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,121; in 
1841, 4,179.—Also a chapelry in the p. of Killeban, 
Gaensee! 

"MAYO, or Mato, one of the Cape Verd islands, 
in the Atlantic, to the E of the island of Sant Iago, 
and SSW of Boavista. It is about 21 m. in circumf., 
and is generally flat The coast is rooky, andthe 
soil, from want of water, sterile. Its principal 
dicuia i sll REE paveatel Lees a hacorad le 
gune. During the dry season, from November to 

, its produce is immense, and it forms an exten- 
sive. ‘article of trade with America. The aborigines 
‘are Negroes, but since their subjugation by the Por- 
toguese, they have adopted the language and man- 
ners of that people. Its chief town and port is Pi- 
oe ‘on the SW coast, in N lat. 15° 7, W long. 
23° 17. 

MAYO, a river of Mexico, in the state of Sonora. 
Tehas its source 45m, E of Camoa; runs in a gen- 
aan direction ; and throws itself into the gulf of 
California, near Gultivis, 72 m. SE of the mouth of 
the Wes and after a course of about 150 m. 
MAYO. See Naru. 

MAYOLA, a rivulet of co. Londonderry, 
among the lofty mountains at the SW extremity of 
Longhinsholin, and: running 16 m. NE, E, and SE, 
to Lough Neagh, at a point 3 m.above'Toome-bri 

MAYOM| a territory, town, and river in ¢! 
NW part of Lower Guinea. | ‘The territory lies be- 
tween that of Sette on the N, the state of Loango 
‘on the §, and the Atlantic on the W, and is watered 
by the river of oF same my sae ebebieants are 
gentle and intelligent, work several copper-mines, 
Herihave’ k consiieckile, Gadde eattioee and pun, 
ar formerly ene an Reape traffic in 

es. The chief recognises sovereignty 
of the king of Loango. The town, which is also 
named Yomba, is situated on the Atlantic, at the 
mouth of Gee med 120 m. N of Losngo. It 


hag good 

“MAYOR (Ista), an island of Spain, in Andalusia, 
in the prov. of Seville, formed by the Guadalquivir, 
ap above the entrance of that river into the At- 
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tending superior schools, 212. Clergymen of the j lantic. | It is 30 m. in length from N to 8, and 12 m, 
Established church, 287 Methodist ministers, 6; | across its widest part. It abounds with fruit-trees, 


itories | Of Estremadura, comarca and 5 m. 


‘an | round 








See also Mater. 

MAYORGA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 

wv. and 45 m. NW of Valladolid, and partido of 

‘llalon, on the Cea. Pop. 1,790. "It has 6 parish- 
churches, 3 convents, an hospital, and a custom- 
house. It possesses an active trade, being the entre~ 

it for the luce of Asturias, and for the wines of 

fedina and Rueda. Cattle are extensively reared in 

the environs.—Also a town of Portugal, in the prov, 

. of Alcobagn, 

and 20 m. WSW of Leiria, on a height, in a fertile 

tract, near the Atlantic. It has an almshouse, and 

a handsome sqnare adorned with fountains, and con: 
prt dwelling-houses. 

MAYOTTE, or Marorra, the extreme SE island 
of the Comores archipelago, in the N part of the Mo- 
zambique channel, in 12° 54S lat. Until 1840 it 
was little known to Europeans, being considered in- 
accessible, on account of the coral reefs which sur- 





‘but in that year the discovery was made 
that the rocky girdle was not continuous, and that 
the Jargest vessels conld penetrate by various chan- 
nels into the zone of sea comprised between the is- 
land and the reef. ‘The island is almost entirely vol- 
‘canic. ‘The whole of the interior is occupied by 
mountains covered with peaks and hillocks, the 
highest of which attain an elevation of from 1,800 to 
2,800 ft. A blooming vegetation has covered all this 
lava, but large trees are rare. A half-ruined forest, 
and some high trees in the bays, are all the resources 
offered by the island either in timber for building or 
for the purposes of manufacture; the white talamaka, 
the ebony. and the mat tree, are the principal. Co- 
coa-nut thicket shades the sides of the hills almost 
everywhere, particularly in the vicinity of the vil 
lages; am pret s: guava-trees, and 
plantains, clothe the banks of the streams. Guinea 


fowls, wild pi han 
Mire de-voia, bul 

reasonably estimated at more than 8,000 hectares, | 
or about one-fourth of the superficial extent of the | 








island. Numerons rivulets run to the bottoms of the 
hollow valleys by which it is furrowed. ‘The interior 
is little known. It has about 5,000 inbabitante, S 
Kalayas, Arabs, and .Antolantes, almost all Mahom- | 
medans, and the majority of whom are slaves. The | 
currents of lava, which have radiated from the centre | 
to the cireumf. of the island, form numerons but- | 
tresses extending into the sea, amongst which are 
H 
; 








found a tolerably large number of bays, creeks, and 
well-sheltered anchorages. On the NE a tongue of 
land, scarcely raised 20 ft. above the level of the sea, 
is detached from the island towards the SE, and 
forms a small peninsula, called the point of Choa. 
Immediately in front of this is the islet of Pamanti, 
which projects towards the NW, a small peninsula of 
sand on which the rock of Zaoudzi rears its head. 
‘A channel of about 1,300 yds. in breadth separates 
these two advanced points, on each of whieh a village 
is built; one, the village of Choa, is peopled with Sa- 
kalavas, the other is inhabited by Arabs. ‘The pen- 
insula of Zaondsi forma two harbotiat ct Sess eae 
ated on side, is ordinarily 1¢, bay of 
Pamanzi, and would be a regular pr beter 
tered from the NE.winds whi during winter. 
‘The other, on the S, is equally open to the SE mon- 
ils here during six months 


toon, which regularly prevail 

of the year. islet 0 is not insalnbri- 

ous like M., but it is ‘rock covered with a fri- 

able ing soil: water is wanting, and deep wells 

must be sunk to procure any. Its area does not 
‘hectares. 























exe 
ceed 1,500 ‘The soil is indented by hills; 

















small mountains, and elevated hillocks. At the 
summit of one mountain is found a lake of sulphur- 
ons water, 45 ft. deep, which has no issne, and is not 
fed by any course of water. ‘The French took passes- 
sion of M. on 18th June 1843, and have formed a 
fort on the rock. ‘The rock of Zaoudai or N’zaondzi 
is joined, as before-mentioned, to the islet of Pamanzi 
by a small isthmus of sand, covered and un 
by the flax and reflux of the tide. The military 
establishment was the site of an Arab village,—a 
mass of huts made of cocoa-nut leaves, surrounded 
by a bad wall of dry stones. This rock is the key of 
the island, and commands the two ports. Some of 
the transported insurgents of June 1851 are now em- 

loyed on works here, it being intended to make the 
Qited of BE. the military depot of France in these 
seas, instead of Nosibe, which has been found to be 
a hot-bed of disease. 

MAYPO, a river of Chili, which has its source in 
the district of Mapocha, on the W side of the Andes; 
runs first W; receives the Mapocha on the r.; sepa 
rates the district of Melipilla from that of Ranca- 

and throws itself into the Pacific in S lat. 33° 
$9; 60 m. WEW of Santiago, aad afier a course of 
about 150 m: Tis waters are impregnated with salt, 








and abound with trout. It is crossed by a suspension 


bridge 250 ft. in length, the impetuosity of its eur- 
rent having hitherto rendered the constraction of 

other species impracti in the 
Punta Hoes which i cruisin Bao i 
‘signal victory was obtained by the repablican 
ander San Martin, which terminated the 
authority in Chili. 

‘MAYPURES, a tribe of Indians, in New Granada, who inbabit 
the upper streams of the Rio-Negro. 

MAYPURES, or San-Jose-pe-Marrunes, a vil- 
lage of New Granada, 240 m. SE of Varinhas, in 
Venezuela, 400 m. E of Santa-Fe-de-Bogota, on the 
1. bank of the Orinoco. above te cataracts. 

MAY-PYAYN-MYIT, a river of Laos, which 
joins the Menam about 20 m. S of Chang-mai. 

MAYRAS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 


Ardeche, cant. and 3 m. E of Thueys, and 11 m. N | fio 


of Argentiere. Pop. 2,100. It has manufactories of 
various kinds of woollen fabrics. Coal is wrought in 
the environs. ; 

a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Arieche, cant, and 6m. WSW of Thueys, on the r. 
bank of the Ardeche. Pop. 2.558. It has manufuc- 
tories of serge and other woollen fabrics, and at an 
adjacent vi large steam saw-mill.—Also a vil- 
lage of Moravia, in the circle and 32 m. SSE of Ig- 
lag, and 12 m. WSW of Lamnitz. It has a cotton- 





. spinning mill. 


MAYSI a headland at the E extremity of Cul 
in N lat. 20° 17% W long. 74° 10 z 
MAYSVILLE, a village of Buckingham co. in the 
of Virginia, U.S.,79 m. W of Richmond, on the 
SE side of Slate river. Pop. in 1840, 800.—Also a 
township of Morgan co.. in the state of Ohio. Pop. 
1,159.—Also a town of Mason €0, in the state of 
Kentucky, 81 m. NE by E of Eranklort, in a narrow 
tract between the S bank of the Ohio and a range of 
hills. Pop. 2,741. Tt has a good harbour 
vessels. of 
of 





for 
—Also a village of Clay co, in the state 
Illinois, 122 m. SE of Springfield, on the border 
‘Twelve’Mile prairie, near the Little Wabash river, 
consisting in 1840 of 25 dwellings. 
MAYTOWS, a village of township, Lan- 
aster co, in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8, 30 m. 
SE by E of Harrisburg, 8 m. NE of Susquehanna 
river. It consisted in 1840 of about 30 dwellings. 
MAYURUNAS, a tribe of Indians, who int. ‘the banks 
the Suburh oe Hysbart tthe prow of Perm, Bese, ts) 


MAYVILLE, a village of Chautangue township, 


wed | fluence of the Chi 


tidgo, | the 
arm 





in the state of New York, U. S., 344 m. W by Sof | 
Al 


Ibany, at the N extremity of Chautduque lake, 


MAZAFRAN, or Ovpsee, a river of Al 
which has its source in Mount Zickar, in the prov. of 
‘Mascara; runs under the name of 
thence it takes the name of Oudjer, and at the cone 
iffa assumes that of Mazafran die 
vides the prov. of Mascara and Titeri; and disch 
itself into the Mediterranean a little to the E of _ 
Coleah, 18 m. SW of Algiers, and after a course in 
a generally NE direction of 105 m. Its waters ate 
yellowish in colour. 
MAZAGA, or Brack Eanra, a district of the 
SE confines of Nubia and of Abyssi 
MAZAGAN, a town of Maroceo, in the’prov. and 
150 m. NW of Marocco, and 60 m. SW of Tamenayy 
on the Atlantic, a little to the NE of Cape Blanco. 
It is a well-built town, and is surrounded by a wall 
12 ft. thick with bastions. It has a port capable of 
receiving small vessels; those of large size are obli 
to anchor at the distance of about 6 m. The 
is salubrious, and has springs of excellent water; bat 
since the prohibition of trade in grain the town has 
sank into decay. It was founded in 1506 by the 
Portuguese; and was retained in their posesion 
until 1762. It was named by them Castillo-Reale. 
MAZAGAO, a small town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Para, on the r. bank of the Mutnaca, 15 m. above 
confluence of that river with the Amazonas. 
‘The surrounding district produces rice, cotton, and 
other important articles of trade in great abundance. 
MAZAGONG, or Manrsa-crama, a village of 
‘Hindostan, in the presidency and island of Bombay, 
af the head of the harbour of Bombay. It has two 
Roman Catholic churehes, and is inhabited chiefly 
by Pormngnese 0 a bs 
MAZAGRAYN, a village of Algeria, in the prov. 
Oran, 3m. SW of Mostagoncen end ‘fm. fom the 4 
sea. It has a pop. of 170. 
MAZA-KIANG, a river of Birmah, which rises 
under the 25th parallel, to the SE of Mogang, and 
yws first SW, and then SE to the Trawaddy, which 
it joins on the r. bank, 120 m. above pL, 
after a course of 150 m. ; 
MAZALEM, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
72 m. SE of Saragossa, on the 1. bank of the Matar 
rana. Pop. 1,000. ‘The environs are fertile in oil, 
wine, and salt, 
MAZALQUIVIR. See Mansarquive. > 
MAZALTENANGO, or Sax-Barrovoro-Ma- 
ZALTENANGO, a town of Guatimala, in the district of 
Sachiltepec, 120 m. NW of Guatimala. Pop. 2,160, 
It has a considerable trade in cotton and cacno. 
MAZAMBA, or Mazavampa, a town of South- 
Western Africa, in the Maravi territory, 200 m.NW 
of Sena, and on the road which crosses the continent. 
MAZAMET, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Tarn, and arrond. of C: 
tres. ‘The eant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in 1831, 
16,854; in 1841, 18,737.—The town is 12m, SE 
on the |. bank of the Amette, near the con- 
fluence of the Thori, at an alt. of 708 ft. above sca- 
level. Pop. in 1841, 8,584. Tt has a Calvinist con- 
sistorial church; and possesses numerous manufiic- 
tories of woollen fabrics, several dye-works, and 4 
Paper-mills. Cactle are extensively reared in the 
environs. 
MAZAN, 4 commune of France, in the dep. of 


‘Vancluse, cant, and 5 m. E of Carpenteas. Pt 
1841, 4,004. “The environs wine, olives, 
saffron, and cherries. —, ses aeeeree tal EAT 
the dep. of the Ardeche, and 6 m, 
Montperat 10. 
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ing along the 8 shore of the n, having the 
rev. of Ghilan on the W, aud of wn on the 
; while to the Sit is separated from Irak-Ajemi by 
the lofty range of Elburz. Holmes says Maczunpe- 
noon both gives the pronunciation of the 
name and follows the etymology, from the old Per- 
sian word maus ‘a mountain,’ amd wnderoon or ande~ 
roon ‘the inside, meaning ‘the country within the 
mountains.’ Its superficies estimated at 8,126 
square miles. Its surface is mountainous, abound- 
ing in forests of onk, and in some quarters full 
of swamps; but the valleys are fertile, and produce 
fine rice. “A considerable mumber of rivers rise in 
the mountains of Elburz, and fall into the Caspian; 
br none ha ong Jong course. The sil 
moist for the production of good wheat. Sugar is 
cultivated to some extent; and silk is produced, 
though not nearly equal to that of Ghilan. Elms, 
ced hox-trees abound both in the 
don the slopes of El- 
Principal fruits are the orange, lemon, 
and citron; apples, pomegranates, quinces, pears, 
peaches, walnuts grapes, and melons, are also 
iuced. Iron and native steel are met 
with. tiger, panther, bear, wolf, goat, and 
wild pig, are numerous in the forests. ‘The do- 
mestic cattle are of the humped species.—This 
province may be divided into two distinct climates,— 
the mountainous and cold districts of the interior,— 
andthe warm and ferite plains along the Caspian, 
‘Winter and spring are healthy; but the summer an 
autumnal heats cause exhalations from the fens and 
marshes, whieh render the air insalubrious. Agues 
and dropsies are prevailing disorders; and the: na- 
tives inhabiting the coasts and the lower districts 
in general have a sallow and bloated appearance 
indicative of sickness. Heavy rains fall in Oct., 
Nov., and Dec. Snow falls, but never lies long. 
‘The pop. of this prov. has been roughly estimated at 
150,000. ‘The natives of this prov. have been reck- 
oned the most warlike in Persia. They defended 
their mountainous retreats with such courage and 
ability as to batile for a time all the efforts of Timur 
to subdue them. ‘They furnish to government a 
force of about 12,000 foot-soldiers, of whom 2,000 
are always at Tehran. The language of the pea- 
santry is the Persian, but many also speak a dialect 
of the Turkish. ‘The commerce is considerable, 
chiefly with Russia, to which it exports rice, silks, 
and cotton, Rice is also sent from this prov. to 
‘Tehran, Ghilan, Casbin, and Tabriz, Some sugar is 
exported to Ghilan, and also to Russia. ‘The eotton 
is used im native manufactures. Some of the roads 
are bad; there is an admirable causeway, extending 
about 800 m., from Kisliar to Astrabad; but it is 
hardly practicable for heayy-wheeled carriages — 
Besides the distriets of Tennacorbon, Kellauristank, 
and Kujur, M. is divided into 6 mahaichs or districts. 
‘he capital 14 Sari, the ancient, Zodracorta; but 
Balfrush is of larger extent. Ferabad or Farahabad 
‘and Amol are also considerable towns. Most of the 
, smaller towns and villages are open, well-built, and 
plessantly situnted. — Fraser. —- Bowser. — Tedd 


























MAZAOUNAH, a town of Algeria, in the prov. of 
Mascara, 27 m. SE of Mostagan, on the Warisa, an 
fluent of the Shellif. It is enclosed by a mud wall, 


MAZAPIL, a village of Mexico, in the state and 
108 m. N of Zacatecas. It is a minin, rand 
form the 


contains ‘about 40 white families. 
rest of the pop. 

M. UES, a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
of Bouches-da-Rhone, eant. and com. and 3 m. 


i ‘of Marseilles. Pop. 1,708. It contains many 
v. 











handsome villas. _M. is supposed by some to derive 
its name from Marii-nger (field of Marius); by others. 
from Mas-aggeris (way-house). ‘The coast Roman 
‘way from Marseilles to Cithariste passes near it. 
MAZARIEGOS, ‘a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
pera WNW of Palencia, and partido of 
ila, in a level tract surrounded by water, Pop. 
700. It has a well-endowed hospital. 
MAZARRON. See Auatazannox. 
MAZARULLEQUE, a village of Spain, in the 
proy. and 45 m. WNW of Cuenca. Pop. 550. 
MAZATLAN, a port of Mexico, at the S extrem- 
ity of the gulf of California, in N Int. 28° 10%, 
long. 106° 21’; built upon a river of the same name, 
a sandy plain, broken by small Jagunes, 
and sheltered on the N by a high hill. The houses 
are constructed of adobes, and one story in height, Al- 
though destitute of a good harbour, this port is now 
the most important possessed by Mexico in the Pa- 
cific, owing to its facility of communication with the 
rovinees and the mining districts: though, at the 
moment of writing this [1852], it has been closed by 
order of the feeble government of Mexico, in conse- 
quence of the disorders and revolutionary movements 
which are rife here as throughout the entire country. 
Its chief exports are bullion, logwood,.and agricul- 
tural produce. ‘The pop. fluctuates with the season, 
‘At the close of the rains, in October, the place be- 
‘comes very unhealthy, and all who can, migrate to 
the mountains in the interior—There are several 

















id | small settlements of this name in Mexico, most of 


which are inconsiderable, consisting only of a few 
families of Indians. 

MAZE, a town of France, in the dep. of Maine- 
et-Loire, 18 m. E of Angers. Pop. 8,500. ; 

MAZEIK. See Masercx. 

MAZEIRA, a considerable island near the E const 
of Arabia, extending nearly NNE and SSW, between 
20° 18° and 20° 49 N lat. [Smith]; and in about 59° 
40° E long. It is about 60 m. long, and 8 m. broad. 
‘There is a passage between it and the main for large 
yessels. It has a village on the E shore, but is sel- 
dom visited by Europeans. 

MAZERES-EN-FOLX, a town of France, in the 


dep. of Ariege, on the 1. bank of the river Lers, 13 
m. NNW of Mirepoix. Pop. 3,000. 
a town of France, in the dep. of 


MAZIERES, ¢ 
Deux-Sevres, 15 m. NNE of Niort. Pop. 600.— 
‘Also a town in the dep. of Correze, cant, and 6 m, 
W of Neuvic. Pop. 1,200.—Also a village in the 
dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant, and 4m. N of Langeais, 
Pop. 600. 

MAZINGEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant, 
of Thurgau, on the r. bank of the Murg, 4 m, SE of 
Franenfeld. Pop. 

atAZ0, a fom on the E coast of Palma, in the 

mnary group. Pop. 4,180. 

MAZOIRE, a viliage of France, in the ae, of 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 7m. WSW of Ardes. Pop. 
1,247. 

‘MAZORBO, a town of Austrian Italy, situated on 
‘an island of the same name, in the lagunes and Gam, 
NE of Venice. Pop. 300. x 

MAZORNO, a village of Austrian Italy, situated 
on the Po, 22 m. § of Venice. 

MAZUECOS, a town of §} 
92m, WNW of Madrid, near 














ia, in the prov. and 
Valdegonate. Yop. 


and is noted for its manufactories of woollen fabrics. | 560. 


MAZULA, a small island in the Atlantic, near the 
W coast of Africa, in S lat. 8° 5’—Also a port of 
Congo, 50 m. SSW of Bombi. 

MAZULAR. See Mansuran. 

MAZURES (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Ardennes, cant. and 4m.’ Nof Renwez, Pape 
1,171. It has iron-works. 
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MAZY, a village of Belgiam, in the prov. and 9 
m. WNW of Namur. Pop. 460. 4 

MAZZARA, a town on the SW coast of Sicily, in 
the Val-di-Mazzara, 30 m. S of Trapani, on the 1. 
bank and at the emhouchure of the Salerni, in N lat. 





ig remarkable for the number of its churehes and 
convents. It has also an hospital, a public school, 
fa bishop's palace, and a large caucatore or com- 
warehouse. Pop. 8,400. It exports wine, brandy, 
oil, and soda. ‘The barbour is large, but the road- 


stead is exposed. 
‘MAZZATA (Va1-pr), one of the ancient and na- 


tural divisions of Sicily, comprising the W and most 
yw part, and bounded on the E by the two other 
ions of Sicily, the Val-di-Noto, and the Val-di- 
Demona. It embraces the modern administrative 
divisions of ‘Trapani and Girgenti, with part of Pa- 
lermo and of Caltanisetta. Its territorial extent is 
computed at three-eighths of the whole island, or 
about 4,700 sq.m. ‘Though intersected by several 
chains of mountains, it is on the whole the least rng- 
ged and most fertile of the three divisions. Its chief 
te is corn; after which come flax, hemp, and 
it. Its fisheries, particularly of tunnies and sar- 
dines, are very extensive. The capital of the dis- 
trict, as well as of the whole island, is Palermo. 

MAZZARINO, an inland town of Sicily, in the 
Val-di-Noto, situated on a small river, 18 m. SE of 
Caltanisetta, near the great road from Girgenti to 
Catania. Pop. of town and cant. 11,600. 

‘MB Moxpeco. 

MBUTUT, a river of Monte Video, which enters 
the Uruguay, on the 1 bank, in § lat. 28° 50, after 
a W course of 70 m. 

MCHAGA, a river of Russia, which rises in the 
gov. of Petersburg, 4 m. N of Podklina; runs NE, 
then SW; and falls into the Chelon, on the 1. bank, 
9 m. above its influx into Lake Ilmen. 

MEABAYN, a small island of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan, 12 m. SW of Vannes. It is surrounded 
with a number of reefs. 

MEACHEGONG, a town in the Birman empire, 
on the r. bank of the Irawaddi, 30 m. N of Prome. 

CO, or Mraco, a great city on the S coast of 
the island of Nifon, in Japan, formerly the metropo- 
lis of the empire, and still the ecclesiastical capital, 
‘and the residence of the mikado or spiritual sover- 























eign. Te is situated in a spacious plain enclosed b 
‘circuit of high mountains, and” almost. entirely 
formed into interspersed with temples, mo- 





nasteries, and mausoleums, and watered by numerous 
rivulets. ‘The city itself is watered by three rivers, 
which unite their streams in its centre. In its great- 
est prosperity it is said to have been 20 m. in length, 
and 9 m. in breadth. ‘The streets are narrow, and 
the houses of the ordinary inhabitants are slightly 
Senstractedl | Suey ofthe mples are of extraor- 

inary magnificence, and the imperial palace fe 
icity by aol. ‘The inhabitants, according to Kemp. 
fer, amounted to 477,000, exclusive of those attached 
to the court, and the monks and nuns, whose mum= 
bers amounted to 52,000. A number of the finer 
manufactures, particularly japan-work, painting, eary- 
ing, &e., are ‘carried on here in greater perfection 
than in nny other part of the empi 

MEAD, « county in the N part of Kentucky, U.S, 
ou the Ohio. Area 360 sq.m. Pop. 5,780 in 1841; 
7,984 in 1851. Its cap. is Brandenburg.— Also a 
township in Crawiord co, in Pennsylvania. Pop. 
1,697.—Also a township in Belmont co, in Ohio. 
ba i an 

EADAS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 

Alentejo, comarca and 21 m. N of Portalegre, on the 
1. bank of the Sever. 




















87? 40, E long. 12° 34’, It is an ill-built place; but | N 





MEADOW RIVER, a river of North America, 

which rans SW, and falls into the Mississippi, 30 mm, 

from its source.” It is navigable for canoes 100 m,— 

‘Also a river of Maine, U.S, which runs into Casco 

bay.—Also a river which runs into Lake Huron, in 
Pe 


45° 38’. 
MEADVILLE, the capital of Crawford eo., Penn 
sylvania. U. §. situated on the E side of French 
creek, 234 m. NW by W of Harrisb 
Tthas some trade and manufactures: 
the state-arsenal, and of Alleghany college, founded 
in 1815—Also the cap. of Franklin’ co., in Missis= 
sippi. 

AIEAHIGUNGE, or Mrscusar, a town of Hine 
aostan, in the prov. of Oude, 2: W of Lucknow, | 
It is surrounded by a double wall, and carries on a 
considerable trade in grain. 

MEALFOURMHONIE, Meaneornvoste, or 
Meatrvarvonre, [i. e. ‘the Lump of the Cold moor] 
@ mountain of Scotland, in Inverness-shire, at the 
head of Glenurquhart and Glenmoriston, which rises 
to the height of 9,200 ft. above the level of the sea, 
It has a dome-shaped summit. ° x 

MEALY MOUNTAINS, a range on the E coast of 
Labrador, between Cape Charles and Sandwich bay. 

MEAME, a river of North America, which runs 
into Lake Erie, in N lat. 42° 12’. 

MEANA, a village of the island of Sardinia, 24m, 
E of Oristano. Pop. 1,25 4 

MEANDER, a river of Van Diemen’s Land, rising 
in Westmoreland co., and flowing into the 8. Esk. 

MEANDER..See Mexozne. 

MEANE, a village ince, in the dep. of La 
Creuse, cant. and 10 m. NW of Bonnat. Pop. 1,400. 

MEANGIS ISLES, a cluster of small islands in 
the Eastern seas, 90 m. SE of Mindanao. The in- 
habitants of Nannsa, one of the largest, are ehiefly 
employed in boat-building. , 

MEANI, a town of Sind, in the district of Tatta, 
6m. N of Hyderabad, in N lat. 25° 26", on the Fi 
lailee branch of the Indus, which is here a mile 
broad, and generally 18 ft. deep. On the 17th Feb. 
1843, an Anglo-Indian force of 2,800 men, under Sir 
C. Napier, here defeated a Beluchi force of 22,000 
men.—Also a town of Guzerat, in N lat. 21° 50¢— 
Also a town of the Panjab, on the r. bank of the 
ar ere. C18 ak elev hen sty fullest, in.N lat. © 

1° 40. 


MEANZA, a town of the Papal states, in the 

deleg. and 12 m. SW of Frosinone. 

MEAG, one of the small Molueca islands, in N 
it. 1° 12". . 
MEARE, a parish of Somersetshire, 2m. WNW 

of Glastonbury. Area 7,820 acres. Pop. 1,522. 
MEARIM, or Mant, river of Brazil, in the prov. 

of Maranhtio, which flows into the bay of San Mat- 

cos, in front of the island of Maranhtio. ‘ 
ae ea of Renfrewshire, 3 m. S of 
MEARNS. See Krxcarpixesnmme. 4 
MEARS (Asuter), a parish of Northamptonshire, 

iy kh of Willingborough. Area 1,890 acres. Pop: 


MEASHAM, a parish of shire, 8} m. SSW 
of "Ashby-de-laZouche. ‘aren 1490 ters Pop. 
in 1831, 1,535: in 1841, 1,615. ~ 
lund, ft cLoglow and Sally lordship ae 
mt ly or 
din ei tobe ro lab 
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than the territory of the modern dio. of Meath. It 
was originally or uncorraptedly called Midhe or 
Mindhanagh, and in Latin Midia. Near the close 
of the reign of Henry VIIL, M. was divided into the 
two cos. of M. and Westmeath; but the former of 
these included the portion of the present eo. of Cavan 
srhih Ind belonged tothe ancient Band the later 
included the present co. of Longford, and a large part 
of the present King’s eo. The final jent, OF 
thut which now exists, was made in the reiga of Eli« 
aabeth. 

MEATH, a large cou 
Leinster; bounded on the 
and the co. of Louth; on the Eby the Irish sea and 
co, Dublin; on the § by co. Kildare; on the SW 
by King’s co.; and on the W by Westmeath. ‘The 

t leny 
rish sca is 
site direetion 
acres of arable Ind, 16,033 of uncultivated land, 
12,767 of continuous’ plantations, 464 of towns, and 

8244 of water: in all, 579,899 acres. 
‘Surface: 


m.; the greatest breadth in the oppo- 


nay in a general view be regarded as w chief and 


of the Irish prov. of | ber of acres under crops 
by the prov. of Ulster | wheat, $7,107; oats, 77,439; barley, bere, and rye, 





m. The area comprehends 547,391 | 





even in some other limestone cos.; and some extensive 
farmers understand and practise such a system of 
rotation as keeps the soil in heart, and alternates 
green crops with grain,—In 1841 there were within 
the rural districts of the co, 5,389 farms of from 1 
acre to 5 acres, 8,971 of from 5 to 15 acres, 1,687 of 
from 15 to 30 acres, and 2,554 of upwards of 30 acres. 
In the same year there were within the whole co, 
1,585 farmers. $4,784 servants and labourers, 96 
p yen, 362 gardeners, 39 graziers, 1,575 herds, 
Br Iand-atowards and 67 dairy‘heepors-—'The nai. 
in 1848 was 217,536, viz. : 





7,921; pes and beans 28775 Potatoes, 16,705; tar- 
nips, 10,248; mangel-wurzel, carrots, ips, and 
cabbage, 1,593; flax, 259; meadow and oven 07 


h of the co. from Lough-Sheelin to the | Of plantations there were in 1841, 119 acres oak, 220 





ash, 48 elm, 99 beech, 517 fir, 10,749 mixed timber, 
and 1,006 fruit, besides 1,422,244 detached 

equivalent to 8,889 acres of plantation; total, 21,056 
acres. The number of farms in 1841 above 1 acre 
each was 13,513, on which there was a stock of 











‘The brief extent of coast has nearly a | 22,706 horses and mules, 83471 horned cattle, 
gute sea-line, and consists of a low beach | 119,406 sheep, 34.607 pigs, 302,630 head of pou 
skirted by sand-banks and low hills. ‘The whole co. | and 1,890 





ry, 
asses; the estimated value of all which wits 
72. In 1848, on 15,248 holdings, there were 





£08, 





characteristic part of the great central plain of | 21.469 horses, 8.288 mules and asses, 101,895 cattle, 


Treland all of an agaregately champaign character; | 
hilly over a small district in the W; and variegated | 

by bills and swells in many districts of the N and the 
ator but nowhere mountainous or rugged. ‘The 








| 184,290 sheep, 14,488 pigs, 4,420 goats, 206,612 poul- 
try.—Most of the black cattle are improved crosse: 
between various native breeds and the Durham or 
short-horned. Great improvements have been made 





‘principal hills, together with the alts. of their sum- | in sheep by crossing with the Leicester breed. 


mits above sea-level, are Mount Iver, 563 ft., on the 
N border; Red mountain, 402 ft., om the r. bank of 
eda; Corrick- 





: ezine to touch the eo 
its origin in co. Kildare, and traverses 
some of the most fertile and best improved districts. 
Te washes the towns of Trim, Navan, and Slane, and 
is navigable from the sea to Navan. The Yellow 
river has its embouchure on the I. bank of the Boyne; 


Scarifi-bridge. The Deel flows E to the 1. side of 
the Boyne, near the mouth of the Blackwater. ‘The 
Stonyford joins the Boyne at Scariff-bridge; the 
Taalemudeenier st tetova of Navan; the Moy- 
nalty 2 m. below Kells.—A portion of To 
in, amounting to 1,161 acres, lies within 
wing of the ¢0, All the other lakes are small. 

‘M. has a lower temp. than the W cos. of Ireland, 


A} Ee ‘third of the year. 

Excepting dstnict of about 
, nearly all the co. 
Kall and and the confluence of the 
Boyne and Mattock, and also a district of 7 m. by 4 
m. on the coast between the Nanny water and the 
boundary with co. Dublin, consist of transition rocks, 





rine slate, fissile clay slate, qnart- 
Bic siave tad sree ole. rye or toes usiales 
‘cent of the re- 


crystalline ye 
mainder consists of carbonthergus:Tiwestoe, and 


forms 
stone field of —The soils vary from i 
Joam to the lightest sandy soil; but bat those wince 
fail are strong clayey loam, of various 
Is At earl ee limestone - 
e scourging system of successive 
tearte | the Iand is foul and 


Manufactures and trade.| A vidimus of the manu- 
factures of the co. in 1802, shows that at that time 
from 200 to 200 looms were employed in weaving 
sackcloth in the town of Navan, and that a number 
of looms were employed upon the same fabric ae va- 
rious other parts of the co. The best, thor 
an indirect view, of the recent state of man se 
and trade, is afforded personal statistics of 
productive industry audit in the census of 1841, 
which returned 68 as factory-workers, 85 fiax-dress- 
ers, 1,458 spinners of flax, 1,484 spinners of wool, 
and 4,596 spinners of unspecified classes; 42 weavers 
of cotton, 249 of linen, 43 of woollen, 88 of lace, and 
of unspecified classes 1,031; hatters, 88; bonnet- 
makers, 30; straw-workers, 6; basket-makers, 36; 
iron-founders, 6; blacksmiths, 708; machine-makers, 
9; sarees 15; chandlers and soap-boilers, 22, 

The Boyne Is navigable to Navan, ‘The 

‘canal intersects 8 portion of Uie S part of the cn, ‘The 

Oo a ee 
the Drogheda terminas of the 
own of Navan ad 















‘Drogheda, the Dublin and Londonderry 
Snvlallen alread throug Dube 

ihe c-sarveyor had eH 
Divisions ond towns}. The oz is divided into the 
two great districts of Dunshaugilin and Kells, the 
former on the E, and the latter on the W of the 
Boyne. ‘The co. is divided into 18 baronies, and 146 
Fes ‘The principal ts are Nava, Kells and 
The ee has its head-quarters 
through 46 stations. 

wi: bedewall ar at Trim, Nae 
rf 


ip 
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Eye, 
if 
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the act 6° and 527,330. 
‘Two members were sent Trish Epatiiness from 
Co Gadd fv each of the borough of” 


‘Navan, Trim, Kells, and Atbboy: 
eae 2 members for the co. are sent to the 
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al parliament. Constituency in 1841 and in 1849, 
236. 


Pognlation.| The was in 1792, 69,000; in 
1821, tol in Ted 130,872; in 1841, 183,528; 
in 1851, only 189,706, showing a decrease of 24 per 
cent. within the last’ decennial period. Houses in 











1792, 13,693; in_18: 478; in 1831, 28,803; in 
1841, 30,785; in 1861, 25,290.—The following statis~ 
tics are all of 1841. Families residing in first-class 


houses, 745; in second-class honses, 4,212; in third- 
class Houses, 16,416; in fourth-class houses, 11,364. 
Families employed chiefly in agriculture, 23,973; in 
manufactures and trade, 6,043; in other pursuit 
2,716. Families dependent chiefly on property and 
professions, 584; on the directing of labour, 10,023; 
on their own manual labour, 21,325; on means not 
Clerzymen of the Established church, 
ministers, 2; Presbyterian ministers, 3: 
Roman Catholic clergymen, 58.—The number of 
children attending public schools in 1841 was 10,191. 
In Sept. 1848 there were 131 national schools, 
tended by 15,583 children, 
of thovclen of Heary ViIL a thet of saszaiely the Linon, 
Jordshi ihe rebellion of 

















the the co.-palatine of M. Daring the 
1641, the ‘entered ‘Trim, made it a mullitary post, and the 
theatre of for concluding peace with the insur- 


‘In 1647 ‘Trim was unsuccessfully besieged by General 
in 1649 it became an asylum to some of the 
‘who were beaten at Rathiaines in the eo. of Dublin; and 
‘capture of Drogheda, and the massacre of the garrison of 
town by Cromwell, it was without resistance surrendered to 
parliamentarians. In 1690, the famous battle of the Boyne, 
‘ements cone tothe whole ofthe three 
the beederet this co ear f 

MEAULNE, a village of France, in the de 
the Allier, eant. and 11 m. W of Cerilly, near the r. 
bank of the Cher. a little below the confluence of the 
Aumance. Pop. 850. Potter's clay is found in the 
environs. 

MEAUNES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Var, cant. and 4m. S of La Roque-Brussane, on 
an affiuent of the Latay. Pop. 1,130. 

MEAUX, an arron t, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et- 


His 


iu 








* Marne.—The arrond. comprises an area of 119,501 


hect., and contains 7 cants. Pop. in 1831, 93,417; in 
1841, 93,252. ‘The cant. comprises 15 coms. Pop. 
in 1881, 16,880; in 1841, 17,066. ‘The town is 30m. 
ENE of Paris, and 35 m. N of Melun, on the Marne, 
by whieh itis divided into two unequal parts, at an 

it. of 147 ft. above sea-level, and in N lat. 48° 57’ 
40°, E long. 2° 52° 80". Pop. in 1789, 6,240: in 
1821, 7,875; in 1831, 8,637; in 1841, 9,000. It is ill- 
laid out, but is well-built, and has a spacious public 
square, and several fine promenads along the Soaks 
of the Marne, and on the ancient ramparts, which 
are finely planted with trees. The only remarkable 
editice which it possesses is the cathedral, a hand- 
some structure, founded in the 11th cent. by Bishop 
Gautier I, containing # magnificent choir, and a 


statue in white marble of Bossuet, who was one of | } 


the first bishops of M. Tt has also a Cah 
sistorial and 2 parish-churehes, a justiciary-hall, 
communal college, 2 public libraries, a muscum, sey- 
eral schools, 2 hospitals, a theatre, 2 printing estab- 
lshments and eavalry barracks. ‘There are manuse- 

ries of cotton fabrics, prin ca 
Rees 
moulia, aqua-fortis, and vinegar; and several tan- 
neries. Beneath the old stone-bridge which unites the 
two parts of the town, are several flour-mills. ‘The 











navigation of the river, which is here interrupted by 
# full, is continued by means of the canal of Cornil- 
Jon, cut by Thibant VI, on the L. bank, to the 8 of 


the town. ‘The trade is considerable, and consists 
chiefly im grain, flonr, cheese, eattle, poultry, wool, 





timber, and charcoal. ‘The environs produce grain 
in great abundance, wine in small quantity, and an 
noted for their turnips.—M. is of great antiquity. 
Under the Romans it was at first apportioned to Bel- 

nm, and was afterwards comprised in Lyonaise 

aul. ‘Towards the middle of the 4th cent. its an- 
cient name, Jatinun, was changed for that of Meldi, 
which it preserved until the 9th cent. It was. place 
of considerable importance in the era of the enrliest 
kings of France. In the 9th cent. it was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Normans. Tt afterwards passed 
into the hands of the counts of Champagne, but was 
restored to the crown of France under Philippe-le- 
Bel. It was taken by the English in 1421, and re- 
ined by them until 1436. M. was the first town in 
France in which the Protestants commenced their 
Pilic preachings and it was the fre to renounce the 
league to submit to Henry IV, It was the capital of 
Brie Champenoise. 

MEAVY. a parish of Devonshire, 6 m. SE of Ta- 
vistock. Area 3,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 361, 


















little to the NE of Fouf. 
rounded by a deep ditch defended by lofty tower, 
and has one gate leading to an extensive open sub- 
urd, ‘To the E is a well-cultivated district, prodac- 
ing wheat, barley, rice, and dates. 

MEBU, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, 
and prov. of Yetshou, 111 m. NW of Yedo. 

MECAOD. See Matasatan. 

MECAOURAT (Ex), or Mrsurat, a valley of 
Nubia, "in the district and 18 m. SSW of Shendy, It 


yp. 10,000, Tris sur- 


. of | contains extensive ruins. 


MECATINA, a bay in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
on the N coast of Labrador, in N lar. 50° 30, W 
Tong. 60° 40°. To the N of this bay are two islands, 
named Great and Little Mecatina. 

MECCA, Mexxan, On-rt-Kora, [i.¢. ‘Mother 
of Towns,”] or Bezap-et-Amers, a large city of 
Arabia, the eapital of the Hedjaz, and celebrated over 
all the East as the birth-place of Mahomet and the 
first seat of his power. Itis situated in a barren and 
rocky counter, in N lat 21° 28, E long. 40° 19, 61 
m, E of Jidda, on the Red sea, and 245 m. S by E 
of Medina, Its immediate position is in a narrow 
valley ronning N and § between mountains; and the 
houses follow the windings of the for about 
m,, and are built partly on the declivities upon. ead 

ide. Around the principal wady, or valley, are sey~ 
eral others, which are separated fom the Desert by « 
low barren chain of hills from 200 to 500 ft. in height. 
‘The breadth of the town nowhere excceds 600 
‘The streets are wide, and rather handsome, being 
sanded, level, and convenient; and the fronts of the 
houses, built rather in the Persian and Indian than the 
‘Turkish style, are in some instances of stone, and three 
or four stories high; they are ornamented externally 
with paintings and mouldings, and the windows are 
larger and more open than is usual in the Enst, 
‘This handsome external aj ice is carefully pre- 
served, as the inhabitants. depend much on the let- 
ting of apartments to pilgrims; but unlike most 
Oriental towns, it is wholly without trees, ganlens, 
or verdure. Owing to the confined situation of the 
there is no open square, and the markets are 
eld in the streets. ‘The town is defended by three 
castellated buildings, and is governed by a sherif. 
‘The handsomest entrance is from Jidan,M. has no 
manufactures ror iat of pilgrims’ sts; an 
is entirely supported by. the concourse or pligams 
from every part of the jan_wor 
ing the residence of the caravans, which 
annual addition of about 100,000 to its 
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tants, it is converted into an immense fair, 
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sacnea teats soonest Borin 
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with sheds and booths in which the productions 
of the most distant regions are for sale. 
‘The quarter called Shamye is chiefly inhabited by 
merchants and the ulemas attendant on the great 
mow but this resort hs now greatly diminished, 
partly in consequence of the decay of religious zeal, 
and the general decline of power and wealth among 
the Mahommedan states; partly also from M. being 
x] id to the rude incursions of the Wahabis, who 

it in 1804 and 1807, and held it till 1813. It is 
not now supposed to contain more than 26,000 or 
28,000 inhabitants, of whom abont 3,000 are Negro 
and Abyssinian slaves, Many quarters are abandoned 
and in rains; and of the houses that remain, two- 
thirds are empty, Notwithstanding the sacred char- 
acter of Mit has now very little reputation for 
learning: no regalar schools sire kept, unless for the 
‘common branches of reading and writing: occasion- 
ally a few talbes or doctors, seating themselves in the 
temple, read and expound the Koran to any one who 
chooses to listen. The chief ornament of M. is 
the great mosque, called the Beitallah or ‘Hose of 
God,’ called also El Belkat, in the interior of which 
is the Kaaba, or house of the prophet. 

The Kaaba} "The Kaaba or Kx'bal—t0 called fom its form 
bein early a Rand or cube-—wes baile according to Mabora- 
Imedan legend, by Abraham Himsctt. One account sae. that 
the stones carne of themselves from Mocint Arafat to the sont 
Where they: were to be. used; mother tradition saym, that 
very” mountain in. the world ‘contriimted something’ t0 the 
building, that it 
fas the plan of th 











than the angel Gabriel who masked oat the ground. xi taught 
‘Abraham to pronounes four words by virtue of which the Kaaba 
‘alle ste the oblong square im whieh 

Sada is 250 paces long, and 200 broil: 
Kena, the pillars of stich stand fa 
united at the top by pointed arches. 
init an om at Yo) ken: sme tem ae 
vie’ marble, granite, or bat the greater mam 
Sto o coun sit ft he nlp 


lamps are suspended wl 
every night, and all of them daring the nights of the Ramadhan. 
Between every three or four columns stands an octagonal one, 4 
{fin thickness; and no two bases or capitals are exactly 





tniruculsatoae was 8 ws 
aban by the angel Gabriel 
Thu that being touched’ By an imate Wotan ‘became black 


fund opaque.” ” A wilder Betion 
‘hist al oclers of spiriual belogs confeased to thelr Creator. 


‘when he demanded of them if he was not thelr God, at the mo- 





ae 
‘ed its surface, so as to give it. sort, Aswe 
LORD rec re tron so am this stone 
ers chs ae mat Sema 
Tag cn ciment pce kowsiaay aa 


mage heen un role or Aey-vone? There Em stone 
wd atthe comer of the Rana, which the perple tone bat do 





Tn the mosaic pavement which 
ends ia nerd aiing are wo alain of Be verde, 
ovr whe sali the aw Athan Ha ih 
‘Sone of thelt aon Tahal: ere pious perms rete x rae 

foe ies ef the Kane te covered wih ack 

wn, and leaving te rot are Ts cata | 
iene fhe expense heals | 
tm, the new wig pat op ever year te comineie- 
treat the ind) er plgrnage” Ha lack carta lve tie 
Kaaba an imponing sppenrnces and when they are andulaed Dy 


of the hoagie: 
iy snare ulin, 





‘as an infallible cure for all diseases, and vast quantities are uscd 
by invalids both for drinking and for ablutions. Copper and tin 
bottles are Sled with it, and earried to the moat distant regions 
fof the land of Moslems." "1 need not remind the reader,” sayy 
Barekhardt, “that Zemaem Is supposed to be the spring fownd 

‘on, 
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‘The climate of M. is exceedingly sultry, the heat 
being reflected from the surrounding rocks, and ix 
especially unwholesome in August, September, and 
October. ‘The balm of M. is found in the surround. 
ing country. It is produced from a plant ealled be- 
them, which grows to the height of 10 or 12 ft. On 
making an ineision in the bark, the juice issues, and 
forms a white or a yellowish white In 1818, 
Tbrahim Pasha seized this city and the surrounding 
district. 4 

MECCA, a township of Trumballco., in the state 
of Ohio, U.S. 180 m. NE 

MECEJANA, a district and village : 
the prov. of Ceara, ‘The town is 12m. SE of Nossa- 
Senhora-d’Assummpgao, on the Atlantic. Pop. 2,000. 
It has a parish-chureh, and a town-house. 4 Agricul- 

‘and the rearing of cattle, form the chiet 











sin, in Old, Cas 
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state of Ohio, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 1.408. 
MECHANICSBURG, a town of Cumberland co. 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 6 m. SW of Har- 
risburg. Pop. in 1840, 670.—Also a village of Go- 
shen township, Champaign co., in the state of Ohio, 
36 m, W by N of Columbus, near the head of Little 
Darby creck. Pop. in 1840, 258.—Also a village of 
Sangannon co., in the state of 
Springfekd in prnitie, near Clear river E 
CHANICSVILLE, a village of Jasper co, in 
the state of Georgia, U. S., 45 m. W of Milledgeville, 
1} m. E of the Oemulgee river. 
MECHANICVILLE, a village of Stillwater town- 
ship, Saragota co. in the state of New York, U. S., 
on the W side of Hudson river, intersected by the 
Champlain canal. 
{ 
i 











MECHEHED. See Mesut. 

MECHELEN, a department, commune, and town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond, 
of Tongres, 8 m. N of Maestricht, on the Meuse. 
Pop. 1,145. 

IECHELRODA, a village of the duchy of Saxe- 
‘Weimar, to the E of Berka. Pop. 17. 

MECHISSES, a township of Washington co., in 
the state of Maine, U. S., 157 m.E by Nof Augusta, 
on E, Machias river. Pop. in 1840, 1,895. 

MECHKOUTS, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gor. of Vilna, district and 15 m. NE of Chav, 
and 36 m. NW of Poneviej. 

MECHLIN, Mecuetes, Mercury, or Matrses, 
a large town of Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, 
situated on the Dyle, by which it is divided into two 
parts. It is tolerably built, though for the most part 
in an antiquated style, and presents a decayed ap- 
pearance. The streets are broad, accurately clean, 
and bordered in many places by grotesque-looking 
old houses, of great size, and rich in points and gables; 
and the general practice of painting the fronts of the 
honses gives them a fresh and clean appearance. 
‘The public square called the Place-d’armes, and the 
market-place, are spacious and regularly built. Of 
Wsputiie buildings, the most remarkable is the ca- 
thedral, an edifice of the 12th cent. Its solid Mo- 
Tesco tower, thongh not a finished structure, is of the 
extraordinary height of 848 ft.. and affords a delight- 
ful view of the town and environs. ‘The interior is 
Intge, lofty and elegant; and contains a number of 
allegorical Bgures and paintings, some of which are 
by Rabens and Vandyk. ‘The other principal build- 
ings are the arsenal, the town-house,.a Franciscan 
| monastery, and a large Beguinen house or asyinm 
| for 800 widows and elderly women. ‘The manufac- 
| tures of M. consist of fine Brabant lace, but of a 
{ Somewhat coarser texture than that of Brussels, and 
{ 

















linen, besides damask, silk and woollen stuffs, cash- 
mere shaw, gilded leather chair, leather, and ha 
ts Ince manufacture has been greatly interfered 
by competition, and above all by the invention of 
tulle and bobbin-net. It has likewise considerable 
breweries, and_a brisk trade in corn, ly in 
buck-wheat. The district. aronnd it is highly agri- 
| cultural, and the canals and railroads which traverse 
it and pass by.the city have rendered it an entrepot 
for flax, corn, and oil. 
| considerable draught reach the town from the Schelde, 

M. is a very ancient town, Its name has been de- 
rived from’ Maris linea; and the influence of the 
tide upon the current of the Scheldt, and its tribu- 
tary the Drle, is felt for a mile beyond the town. 
It was once fortified, but the French levelled the 
ramparts and filled up the fosse in 1804. Mechlin 
; in some degree from the military opera- 
tions of 1798 and 1794, but more from the subse- 
{quent discouragement of trade in the reign of Bona- 
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MECHANIC, a township of Holmes co., in the j 


f| ENE of Tcheliabinsk, and 36 m. WSW of Kour- 





At high water, vessels of | Ribni 





parte. In 1785 it is said to have had a pop. of 
26,000; at present the number is rather below 28,000, 
It is the see of an archbishop. By railway and 
steamboat M. is 271m. from London via Ostend. It 
is 12} m. from Antwerp by railroad; and 59m. from | 
Liege. i 

MECHTCHERIATSKAIA, a town of Russia in 
Asia, in the gov. of Orenburg, district and 90 m. 


tamych. 
MECHTERSTEDT, a village of the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the principality and 6m. W 
of Gotha, and 8 m. N of Waltershansen. 
MECKENHELM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 23 m. S of Cologne, circle 
and 8 m.E of Rheinbach, on the Erft. Pop. 1,300. 
—Also a village of Bavaria, in the circle of the | 
Pfalz, 4m. SE of Durkheim.’ Pop. 1, 
MECKESHEDM, a village of Baden, in the dep. 
of the Lower Rhine, on the Elsens, 8m. SE of Hei- | 
delberz. Pop. 1.070. i 
MECKLENBRUCK, a marshy district in the 
duchy of Branswick, and circle of Holzminden, It 
contains the glass-work of Moor-hiitte. 
MECKLENBURG, a county in the $ part of the | 
state of Virginia, U.S, comprising an aren of 640 
sq. m., bounded on the N by Meherin river, and 
watered ‘by Roanoke river and its tributaries. " Pop. 
in 1840, 20,724, of whom 11,915 were slaves; in 1850, 
20,616. Its eup. is Boydton.—Also a co. in the SW 
part of the state of North Carolina, containing a 
superficies, generally undulating, of 900 sq. m., bor- 
dered on the W by Catawba river, and watered by 
its branches. It bas a highly productive soil, and 
contains several productive gold mines. Pop. in 1840, 
18,273, of whom 6,322 were slaves; in 1850, 13,888. 
Its capital is Charlotte—Also a village of Hector 
township, Tomkins co., in the state of New York, 
174 m. W by S of Albany. Pop. in 1840, 350.— 
Also a village of Knox co., in the state of Tennessee, | 
183 m. E of Nashville, on the E side of Holston | 
river, a little above the junction of French Broad 


river. 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, a grand-duchy 
of N. Germany, bounded on the N by the Baltic; on 
the E by the Prussian states; on the SE by Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz; on the 8 by Prussian Saxony; on. 
the SW by Hanover; and on the W by Luneburg, 
and the principality of Ratzeburg, belonging 10 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. ‘This country, the superficial 
area of which is 228 German or 4,842 English sq.m. 
is part of the great plain of N. Germany, but is in- 
terspersed with very small hills, one oi which, the 
Rulhinebnrg, rises 600 ft. above the level of the 
tic. In the centre, from E to W, is a ridge, nowhere 
elevated more than 200 or 300 ft. above the level of 
the sea, which divides the course of the several 
streams of water that rise in the country, All the 
rivers on the N side of this ridge ran to the Baltic, 
and all to the'S of it themselves into the river 
Elbe, which tonches the S boundary. ‘The const 
towands the Baltic is little indented; its principal 
features are the peninsula of Fischland, the gulf of 
Wismar with the isle of Poel; and the ie of 














itz. There are here no perceptible tides, and 
the shore is protected by extensive: dovens of san 
‘The ‘holy dyke,’ at the const of about 2 


m. in length, 100 ft. broad, and 15 or 16 ft. high, 
consists entirely of small loose pebbles—The prin: 
cipal river is the Elbe; the smaller ones are tl 

Elde, the Rechnitz, and the Peene. There are 
‘umber of inland lakes, said to amount tometer tg 
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and high schools exist in the towns. 
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perate but variable, and the winter severe. The 
‘mean temperature is about 52° 5’. Agriculture is 
the principal branch of industry. Apples are exported 
in great quantities, ‘The rearing of cattle is exten- 
sively conducted, ‘The sheep have been greatly im- 
proved for crossing with Merinoes. M. excels all 
‘other countries of Germany in the rearing of horses, 
which are exported in great numbers. In several 
extensive studs, the original M. breed, which in itself 
is good, has been improved by English fall-blood 
and Arabian horses. ‘There are quarries of marble 
and salt-mines in the duchy. On both borders of the 
great central ridge the soil isa poor send, covered with 
heath. Few tracts in any part of Europe are more 
miserable in. cultivation, or more thinly inhabited, 
than that between the two towns of Schwerin and 
Gustrow, a distance of nearly 40 m. To the S of 
this districé-the soil is somewhat better; and beyond 
Gustrow, towards what was formerly Swedish Pome- 
rania, the sand gradually changes into a good loam, 
which when wellcatirated is very appropriate for 
the growth of rye and wheat. Near the shores of 
the Baltic the soi is for the most part meagre sand, 
but intermixed with stripes of loamy land, capable of 
bearing rye and some little wheat. With the ex- 
ception of the sandy heaths, the face of the country 
may be described as cheerful and pleasing; the land 
is mostly enclosed, in rather too large divisions in- 
deed; the woods, which are extensive, are scattered 
over the district; and there are abundance of fresh 
water Inkes, on whose borders good meadow lands 
occasionally present themselves.—The ancient feudal 
system which formerly prevailed over all Germany, 
as well as in the rest of Europe, Ins been gradually 
changed here. ‘The peasants were in a state of 
very of a mitigated kind: they could acquire. enjoy, 
and transmit property, but were adscriptt gleba, and 
Bound to the soil so as to be sold or let to farm with 
it, The M. government took measures, on the re- 
storation of peace in 1815, to abolish this relic of the 
barbarous age in a gradual manner; and all the pea- 
sants who still remained in the condition of serfs,— 
for many of the proprietors had previously emanci- 
pated those on their own estates,—were declared 
free, though the actual completion only finally took 
effect in 1826, [Jacobs’ Report.|—The commerce is 
very animated. The annual value of the exportations 
is estimated at 12,000,000 fr. It employed in 1851, 318 
ships, § steamers, and 52 small coasting-barks.—The 
condition of the labouring classes -is comparatively 
comfortable in this duchy. ‘The aged and infirm are 
lodged and boarded, and the poor who are in good 
health may claim employment and a residence. In 
the the subseriptions for the poor are volun- 
tary; but when the amount thus raised is unequal 
to the expenditure, the overseers, who are named by 
the magistrates, may demand more. ‘The wages of 
artisans vary in the towns from 6s. 8d. to 10s. a- 
week; in the country they are about one-third less. 
Besides their money-wages, the workmen usually 
receive their board and lodging from their employ- 
ers, The agricultural labourers are rewarded by 2 
sum of 3s, Gd. per week, with a dwelling, a garden, 
posture for a cow and two sheep in sammer, and 
forage for the animals in winter, ‘The pop. was es- 
timated by Hassel, in 1817, at 851,908, Balbi states 
itto have been, in 1826, 431,000. On Ist Decem- 
ered chicty of Sie dosed cea eaG prices: 
al ts ites, 
‘and the Iai is Low German. ‘The vast majo- 
rity are Lutherans; the Catholics in 1851 were only 
635; the Jews amounted to 3,333. auni- 
in the dnehy, and several good gymnasiums: 
village 
lower 




































classes are said to be behind those of other German 
countries in information. ‘The government is mo- 
narchical and representative. ‘The diet [Zande 
union}, which has been united as one legislative bod: 
to that of Strelitz since 1523, and assembles alter- 
nately at Sternberg and at Malchin, consists of the 
landed proprietors among the nobility, numbering in 
1887, 572, and deputies from 41 towns, amounting 
in all to between 500 and 600. ‘There are 6 Lutheran 
dioceses and 319 parishes, and 2 Roman Catholic pa- 
rishes. ‘The grand-duke of M. holds, together with 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the 14th place in the German 
confederacy, and has 2 votes in plenun, The suc- 
cession goes in the male line—The revenue in 1826 
was abont 6,000,000 franes, or £250,000, and the 
debt 24,500,000 franes, or £1,020,833. In the budger 
for the year from June 1851 to June 1852, the rev- 
enue was taken at 3,158,126 dollars; the expendi- 
ture, at 3,895,474 d. ‘The public debt amounted in 
Tune 1851 to 4,609,171 d. "The private grand-dueal 
debt exceeded this sum. ‘The military force in 1852 
consisted of 2,500 men. ‘The federal contingent is 
8,580. ‘The only fortified place is the citadel of 
Dirnitz, 

Divisions and chief towns.) "The grand-duchy is 
administratively divided into the circle of M., with 
an area of 134 German sq. m.; the circle of Went 
the principality of Schwerin; the lordship of Wi 
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mar; and the town of Rostock, which has its own 
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laws, The capital, Schwerin, lies partly on an island 
in the lake. ‘The duke only resides here a few weeks 
inwinter. Dobberan, near the Baltic, is a celebrated 
sea-bathing place, having annually from 600 to 1,000 
visitors. Ludwigslust, between the Regnitz and the 
Elde, is the usual residence of the duke. Wismar, 
‘on the Baltic, has a good harbour, and large timber 
yards, and eonduets a considerable commerce.—Ros- 
tock, on the Warnow, whieh is navigable, is the most 





important Mecklenburg town, and has a very ani- 
mated yearly fair. Its university was founded in 
1419, Its commerce is carried on from Warnemunde, 


a port on the Baltic. At Ivenack the most famous 
stud in all Germany is kept. ‘The horses ave almost 
all of English or Arabian breed, and fetch high prices 
over all the continent. 


Herulians and Wenles Inhabited the coasts of the 
Bali, and the present doc of Mn the ealet ages" These 
tribes having followed the general emnigration towards the south, 
fret manseded by Stevens coming from ihe ert, Detweet 
Two of the most powerful tribes, the Obotrites and the Wilzes, 
fan ancient feud existed. ‘The Obettites, who, in the time of 
Gharteinaane, consisted of the Oetrites opel a calle, inthe 
‘west o€ Meckienturg.—te Polabes, in Ratzeburg and Lawen- 
Durg,—and the Wagriang in Holstein, conquered the Wilzes fa 
Easter Mf jn TRE. and took possession of & large part of that 
country. ‘The conversion and subjection of the Slavontan tribes 
‘eeastoned long and bloody wars. Henry the Lion, duke of Sax 
‘ony and Bavaria, at length suluined these Bere tribes: al after- 
wards made peace with tl dish prince, Pribislans, who 
timbraced the’ Christian faith, and. whose son, Henry Borewin, 
received Henry's daughter, M 

Distaus was declared a prince of the empire. ‘This chef was the 
ancestor of the succeeding princes of M, whose house i the oll- 
{Gt princely honee In Europe, and the oy one whowe Siavonian 









Stata eto "Tos nae Mecklenhare was that ofthe 
fancient cap of the Ohotetes, AectYntorg, whieh Was 

in'early times and is now a village between Wistar and Brill. 
‘After the death of Henry Burewin IL the sovereignty was divided 
‘between the four lines of M., Gustrow, and Parchim ; 
hot the tro later Deca act soan after. John, aurnamed 


‘Theologus, to whom M. was given, was created doctor of theo- 
Pe caste Ts arn tear Heny tne At 
ly et nA 
Brecht and. Jobn, founded the two lines of and Schwe- 
Fin and were ereated dukes by Charles LV. in 1940. Doth lines 
‘were again united under Henry the Fat; and his two grandsons. 
‘Frederic and John Albert, founded the lines of Schwerin 

‘and Gustrow. Ferdinand ILL, on account of their alliance with 
Denmark, deposed both, and bestowed the country, in 1627, on 
fhe celhrated Wallensteine Bat in 1052. Gustavin Adolphs of 
Sweden restored them. ‘The Schwerin line was afterwardg ai 
‘ded into the two Branches of Schwerin and Streit, while that ; 












‘of Gustrow became extinct in 1695. The grand duke, Rradesie | 
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. to the heir-apparent to the throne 
‘of Louis-Philip. 
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houses through SL princesses, 
‘the Great, anda daughter of Paal 
Gustavus Wasa; Denmark a grand- 
king of England; and Prussia, five 


eocentes ‘whom 
Tidubas Les blood has been tinged with 9 foreign sovere 
mies, who ave fatermariod with 14 ofa. Te gave 
‘to Russia the regent Anne, mother of the Czar Ivan; to England, 
TIL; to Denmark, Louise, 
‘osart of Prae- 
fnlslas UL: to Prussia, Sophia Louisa, consort of 
ind the unfortunate Lule, the celebrated consort of the relzn= 
ng King, Frederick Willan Tf. Te gavo a king to Sweden, 
through the celabeated Margaret, as the Semiramis 
Of the North, who inade the teaty of Colmar, in 1412. In fine, 
faving beconne alld with 11 daughters or sisters of kings, it has 
fiver seven queens or regents to Russia, England, Denmark, 
Poland, Prussia, aud in the person of the princess Helena, a wife 
of France, under the regime 
MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, a grand-duchy 
of N. Germany, consisting of, Ist, the principality of 
Stargard, bounded on the NE and § by the Prussian 
territories, and on the W by Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 
and, 24, the principality of Ratzeburg, bounded on 
the N by the lake of Dassow; on the E by Schwe- 
rin; on the S by Lanenburg; and on the W by the 
lake of Ratzeburg, and the territory of the town of| 
Liibeck. ‘The superficial area amounts to 36:1 Ger- 
man sq. m., of which 6'5 sq.m. belong to Ratzebur 
‘The surface is nearly a dead level, intersected by 
few, lakes and rivers. ‘The principal river is the 
Tollen, coming from the lake of the same name. 
There are in all 132 lakes scattered over the duchy 
The climate is like that of Schwerin, but the soil is 
in general lighter—The inhabitants, amounting in 
1826 to 77,000, and in July, 1848, ‘to 96,292, are 
chiefly of Wendish descent, and the Low German is 
here also the dialect of the lower classes. The re- 
ligion is Lutheran, and there are about 782 Jews.— 
‘The government aud constitution are the same as in 
Schwerin. The revenue is about £45,000, and the 
state-debt about £125,000. The contingent is 717 











* men.—New Strelitz, with about 5,000 inhabitants, is.| 


‘the capital, and the residence of the grand di 
‘New Brandenburg, on the Tollen-see, has 5,14 





‘uke Charles Joined the Rbenish confederacy 
the dake of Mecklenbarg-Sehwerin, and 
hen. he took the tile of 





MECO, « town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov, of Madrid, partido and 8 m, NNE of Alcala, 


on a height commanding a plain watered by the 
Henares. Pop. 1027, It has a fine Gothic ehre 
tan hospital, a custom-house, and a public granary. 
MECZENSEEFY, Merzesserr, or Metzenzer, a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat of Abauj, 18 m. E 
of Rosenau, and is Kaschau, 
on the Bodva. It is divided by a rising ground into 
fan upper and a lower town, containing respectively 
1,988 and 3,421 inhabitants. ‘The industry of the 
consists chiefly in working a eopper-mine, in 
the manufacture of gun-fints and of various kinds 
is 


of implements. 
Mba village of Austria in Lombardy, in the 
gov. and deez of Milan, 9m. NW of Monza. Pop. 
:DANOS, an isthmus of Venezuela, in the dep. 








ign | 924. Tt affords excellent wine—Also a villa 








MED: 
of between the peninsula of Para- 
ee the gulf of Maracaybo on the 


¥, and the continent, It is 21 m. in length, and 








about 3m. in breadth. It derives its name from the 
sandy hills with which its surface is covered. 
MEDARD (Sax), a commune of France, in the 


dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, and cant. and 8 m, 
NE of La Jarrie, and 9m, W of La Rochelle. Pop, 
1,581.—Also « commune in the dep. of the Crense, 
cant. and Gm. SSW of Chénérailles, and 7 m. N of 
‘Aubusson. Pop. 1,586.—Also a commune in the 
dep. of the Gironde, and cant. of Contras. P 








the dep. of the Gers, cant. and 8 m. NNW of 
toure. Pop. 1,105. 

MEDARD-DE-DRONNE: (Sarxr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant, and 5 mi, 
E of Riberac, near the 1. bank of the Drone. Pop. 


590. 

MEDARD-DE-GURGON (Sarr), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Dordogue, cant. and 8 
m. SE of Villefranche-de-Louchapt. Pop. 1,801. 

MEDARD-EN-JALLE (Sarvr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and 5m. 
W of Blanquefort, and 9 m. NW of Bordeaux, near 
the 1. bank of the Jalle. Pop. 1,667. It has a gov- 
‘ernment powder manufactory. 

MEDAWARA, a station on the pilgrim caravan 
route to Mecea, in Arabia Petrwea, 501m. E of Akaba, 

MEDBOURNE, a parish of Leicestershize, 44m. 
WNW of Rockingham. Area 1,910 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 513; in 1841, 534. 

MEDCHALIS, a district of Russia in Europe, in 








Northern Daghestan, in the khanat of Outsmi. It | 
fertile, and is noted for its grapes. H 


is ve 

‘DE, a town of Sardinia, in Piedmont, capital 
of a mandemento, in the div. and 26m. Sof Novara, 
and prov. of Lomellina. 

MEDEAH, Menepra, or Mepeva, a fortified 
town of Algeria, in the prov. and 30 m. SW of Al- 

iers, and 12 m. SW of Bledah, in N lat. 36° 25', E 
Tong, on a plateau of the first chain of the Atlas, 
near the Col of Monzais, and the r. bank of the 
Shelif Pop. in 1848, 4,970, of whom 1,390 were 
Europeans. It is supposed by Shaw to oceupy the 
ancient Lamida; and it contains the remains of aque- 
duets and other edifices of Roman structure, some of 
which have been restored to use. Tt was formerly 
the cap, of the beylik of Titteri. It was taken in 
1880 by the French, and has been occupied by them 
since 1840. ‘The environs are fertile and well-cul- 
tivated. 

MEDEBACH, or Mapesexe, a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of Westphalia, regency and 32m, SE of 
Arensberg, circle and 17 m.$ of Brilon. Pop. 

Tt has manufactories of woollen fabrics and of . 

MED! a village of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Holstein, NW of Flensburg. 

MEDELIM, a town of Portngal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarea and 26 m. ENE of Castello-Branco 
and 38 m. S of Guarda. 

MEDELLIN, a town of Spain, in’ Estremadura, 

and 42 m. E of Badajoz, and partido of 
at the foot of a mountain, near the 1. 
bank of the Guadiana, which is here crossed by a 
fine bridge of 20 arches. Pop. 2,000. It contains 2 
parish-churches and several convents, but the greater 
number of the houses are in a ruinous condition. 
‘This town is noted as the birth-place of Fernando- 
Cortez. It was founded by the Roman consul, Quin- 
tus Cecilius Metellus. It was the scene of a 
vietory over the Spani the French in 1809. 

MEDELLIN, a river of Mexico, in the state of 
Vera Cruz, whieh runs E, and after a course of about 
30 m. throws itself Hito the’ gulf of ‘Mexico, 6m. S 
of La Vera Cruz. On its r. bank is a village off the’ 
same name, founded by Cortez. ‘ unt 
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* -MEDEMBLIK, a port of Holland, in the prov. of 

N. Holland, on the W coast of the Zayder-zee, with 

a good harbour, 28 m. N by E of Amsterdam, in N 

Int. 52° 46°26”. Pop. 2,807. It has a considerate 

‘traffic in cheese and butter. 
|{ | MEDERA, a small port on the E coast of the 
island of San’Jago, in the Cape Verd group. 

MEDFIELD, a township of Norfolk co., Massa- 
chusetts, U. S,, 21 m. SSW of Boston. Pop. 883. 

MEDFORD, a township of Middlesex co., Mas- 
sachusetts, U. S., situated on Mystic river, $ m. from 
its mouth, and 5 m. NW of Boston. Pop. 2478.— 
‘Also a village in Burlington co., in New Jersey. 
||. ~ -MEDIANA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 18 
m, SSE of Saragossa. Pop. 1,400.—Also a town of 
the Papal states, in the deleg. and 15 m. E of Bo- 

op, 6,700. 

(EDLASCH, or Menwiscn, a fortified town of 
‘Transylvania, on thé'l, bank of the Great Kokel, the 
Chek place of » dart ofthe same nance, 196 m. 
of Belgrade, and 37 m. E of Karlsburg. Pop. 5,900. 
—The Stuhl-Mediasch, or administrative district 

to the town, has an area of 121 German sq. 
m., with a pop. in 1837 of 41,260; and comprises 1 
city, 4 towns, and 22 villages. 

CINE RIVER, a river of North America, 
which rises on the E side of the Rocky mountains; 
runs ESE; and flows into the Missouri, 13 m. above 
the great falls. Tt is about 100 yds. wide. In many 
‘parts it is crowded with islands. 
| MEDINA, a river of the isle of Wight, which 
takes its tise on the S side of the island, aud flows 
N to Newport, and thence to Cowes, where it falls 
into the sea. “It has been proposed to improve the 
navigation of this stream, 50 as to admit small steam- 
ers to ascend to Newport at low water, and vessels 
‘of 200 tons at high water. 

MEDINA, or Mepryet-er-Nant (i.e, ‘the Town 
of the Prophet"), a city of Arabia, in the Hedjaz, 
situated on the edge of the great Arabian desert, 
close to the chain of hills which bounds it on the W, 
245 m. N of Mecca; in N lat. 25° 13°, E long. 40° 
Tr is walled, and its houses are comparatively well- 
built of a grey-coloured stone, but it presents appear- 
ances of dilapidation and deeay in many quarters, 
and there are few shops. The suburbs are exten- 
sive. Although containing the tomb of Mahomet, 
that of his great successors, Omar and Abu Bekr, of 
Fatima his dan 




















x, of Ibrahim his son, and of 
‘Othman, M. holds but a secondary place in the esti- 
mation of Moslems, and attracts scarcely a third of 
the pilgrims who resort to Mecea. Its chief object 
‘of attraction is its great mosque, called El Harim, 
times, ‘the ‘Mosque of the Bropet’ whose 
tomb it encloses, When M. fell into the hands of 
Saoud, the leader of the Wahabys, he deemed it 
point of conscience to seize the treasure which had 
|} accumulated here; but the whole, it is said, did not 
exceed 30,000 dollars. ‘The mosque stands at the E. 
extremity of the town. It is 165 paces in length, 
‘and 130'in breadth; and is surrounded on all sides 
by colonnades, with a small building in the centre of 
the square. Like the great mosque of Mecca, it is 
an open square. On the § side, which contains the 
’s tomb, and which forms the most holy part 
of the building, the pillars are of larger dimensions 
than in the other parts, and about 2 ft. in diam, 
The roof of the colonnade consists of a number of 
small domes, white washed on the 
windows, with painted glass panes, admit the 
through ‘the southern wall; on the other sides are 
windows, but without glass. ‘The tomb of the pro- 
phet is enclosed by an iron-railing painted green, 
Within which is a curtain of rich silk brocade 20 ft. 
i Persons of high rank are admitted within the 




















green railing; but none, except the eunuchs who 
have charge of this holy sepulchre, are permitted to 
go within the curtain. “New curtains are sent ocea- 
sionally from Constantinople. Next to the Hedjra, 
or tom, ia tho 8 colonnade, i the ioe, ‘gare 
den,’ a name bestowed upon it by the prophet him- 
self, the favourite spot for prayers, Several places 
of religious veneration exist in the vicinity of M. 
Among these are the mountain of Ohod, less than 
an hoar’s walk from the town, where Hamze, the 
uncle of the prophet, was killed; Koba, where Ma- 
homet alighted on first coming from Mecca; and 
El-Kebletyn. Most of the inhabitants of Medina are 
strangers, or the descendants of strangers; there are, 
however, some original Arabs, and the number of 
sherifs descended from Hassan, the grandson of Ma- 
homet, is considerable. Every returning year adds 
to the number of new settlers; and in the course of 
two generations they all become Arabs as to features 
and character. ‘The produce of the fields around the 
town is barely sufficient for four months’ consump- 
tion; so that it depends chiefly on Yembo, ot exports 
from Egypt, ‘The neighbouring Beduins supply it 
ith honey, butter, sheep, and charcoal. Dates form 
a principal article of food; and the date-harvest lasts 
seyeral months every year. ‘The climate of this 
town is colder than’ that of Mecca, and snow has 
been seen on the distant mountains. In winter, 
rains fall at intervals, and usually in violent storms. 
Intermittent fevers are common, and produce great 
languor. ‘The pop. is from 16,000 to 20,000. 

MEDINA, the capital of the kingdom of Urilli, 
in Western Africa, near the r. bank of the Gambia. 
It is defended by a high wall surrounded by a thick 
hedge of stakes and bushes.—Also a village of Sene- 
gambia, in the kingdom of Faladn, near the 1. bank 
of the Boki—Also a small town of Sudan, in N lat. 
12° 50, on the ronte to Massina. Its environs are 
well-cultivated, and its market is well-supplied with 
fish from the Joliba, and with lotus bresd—Also a 
town and fort of the island of Bahrein, near the 
Arabian shore of the Persian gulf, It carries on a 
considerabl with Bassora, and the other ports 
on that sea. ‘The harbour will admit vessels of 200 
tons—Also a village of Irak-Arabi, on the Euphra- 
tes, 60 m. NW of Bassora.—Also a small island in 
the Atlantic, near the coast of Africa, in N lat. 19° 
—Also a county in the N part of the state of 
. Area 425 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 18,352; 
in 1851, 24,456. Its cap., of the same name, is 117 
m, NNE of Columbus. Pop. 900.—Also a village in 
Orleans co, in New York, on the Erie canal. Pop. 
800.—Also a township in Lenawee co., in Michigan, 
81 m, SW of Detroit.—Also a river of Texas whic 
rises in an extensive valley about 80 m. NW of San- 
Antonio; runs SE; and unites with the San-Anto- 
nio about 20 m. below the town of that name, Its 
bed is about 25 yds. wide. 

MEDINA-CELI, the antient Arcobriga, a town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Soria, on the river Xalon, 
84 m. SW of Pop. 1,700. It bas a col 
legiate church, and several religions houses. 

EDINA-DE-LAS-TO) acorns snd ¢ Be 
‘of Spain, in the prov. and 42,m. Iajor, 
snd 30 m. WNW of Llerena, on the r. bank of the 


Larga. Pop. 3,000. an 
MEDINA-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 28 m. SSW of Valladolid, and 83 m. 
NW of Madrid. Pop. 2700, Tt ‘has a neat square, 
swith a fountain in the middle; but the houses are 
in general old and in.a state of decay. ‘The town is 
ted by the rivulet of Zapardiel into two parts. 
structure; and there 

‘The surrounding cou! 
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hd hy the Po, the Rhone, and the Ebro; thus receiving the 
Tents formed by the melting of the snow in Abyssinia, Switzer- 
Ind, the Canes, and Ment Ata, But slough i 
are snerally believed that the qu 
from the Atlantic is greater than 
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Campestris, 


cupying the site of the ancient Seth 
ce of several 


and was the birth-place and resi 
kings of Spain. : 
MEDINA-DEL-RIO-SECO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov, and 25 m. NW of Valladolid, situated in a 
plain watered by the small river Sequills, Pop. 
4,700. It was noted in former times for its manu- 
factures and its fairs; and still has coarse woollen 
factories and potteries. 
MEDINA-DE-POMAR, a town of Spain, in the 
y. and 42 m. NNE of Burgos. Pop. 1.240. 
MEDINA-SIDONIA, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 22 m. SE of Cadiz, It is an old and 
walled town, consisting of several small streets, a 
aza, and a few churches and convents; and has 
long conferred the title of a duchy, ‘The families of 
Medina-Celi and Medina-Sidonia are now united. 
‘The mamafacture of earthen-ware affords consider- 
able emplormiatt tn the pa 
MEDINET ABU, or Meprset-Hanor, a village 
of Upper Hzypt, 32 m. N of Esneh, on the W bank 
of the Nile, on the site nf which are several temples, 
and fragments of cxlossi aud sphinxes, which appear 
to have lielonged to ancient Thebes. 
MEDINET-EL-FAYUM. See Faro. 
MEDINGEN, a vilkige of Hanover, in the gov. 
and 12m. SSE of Luneburg. Pop. 25 
MEDITERRANEAN, the great inland sea which forms the 
southern boundary of nearly’ the whole of Europe, and ts the 
Inegest expanse of water in the world that does not strictly come 
tniler the name of ocean. Lis bounded on the Eby Asiaz on the 
'S by Africa; on the W it terminates in the straits of Gibraltar, by 
ashich it commanicates with the N. Alantic. At its NE extre- 
rity it is united to the Black sea by the Dardanelles and Bos- 
‘porus. It may be regarded ‘as lying between the parsilels of 30° 
fand 46° Nz and the meridians of S*S"W, and 26° 8° E.. Its 
length from E to W is about 2,300 m. Tes breadth varies greatly, 
being between the coasts of Albania and Tripoli fally 800 m. ; and 
between the head of the Adriatic and the bay of Sidra upwards 
of 1.200 m.. ‘The two large peninsular projections of Tealy and 
Grecce divide its general area into three sections: bat ite general 


rend efom 400 To S00 mis aca senate af about 
Diewions) The fet or most westerly of these basing termi- 
nating at Cape Buono and the stat of Messina is dived to 
ro tual artsy the klands of Corio and Sada: Putte 
fll of Naplen, Geaom, and Lyons are the ony places that 
resent bear special designations in this quarterot the M. Tire 
Septh of sts basin te from, 1,000 to 1.300 fat near the shores 
‘ere this sea washes the Pyrenees, the Alps and the Apesmines 
‘Numerous volcanic islands, such as Lipari, Pontia, and others, 
‘are scattered over it, and all of them seem connected with the 
ine great sabterranean fire which feeds the volcanoes tna 
the me pet lade of Coron Betis nel Sele Sones 
ha thee rea lends of Co ia ip, blong 
‘this division of the M. ce eat ey 
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the Greater Syrts penetrates into th Aitiean contin 
shores of this bast, where the sty Coasts lower th 
mona other quarters along the Skt 

{t moving anny seem 15 conf the, 
fea, The third bani the dy 

ht ofthe Black sem which sf 


Genominated the sea of Azol See ‘and 
Azog. It seems not improbable that a former strait, which has 
bbeen gradually obstructed in the course of ages by the gravel and 

the 


Alia depois tom the torrents of the Cateasis long afer 
st 


aed consequently the Black sea, with the 
"The Mediterranean is chiefly fed by the Nile. the 
‘mabe, the Dnieper, and other rivers which enter the Black 
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80. it has been 





physleal revolutions of our globe, connected the sea of 





flows into the middle of the strait at Gibraltar, whilst only two 
fecble and lateral currents seoe ftom it. See article GineAvtan 
(Srearrs oF). 

‘Tile and currents} ‘The principal motion ofthe Mf from B 
to Ws; but the reaction of its water against the coast occasions 
sever lateral and adverse currents. ‘The strait, too, from thelt 
Pelton, give rss to many very variable currents. ‘Those ne 
Eps Fare Mena or te Chara ofthe ance a he 
Euripus, between the continent andthe iland of Negropont, ae 
the most remarkable. ‘The tides are in tnost places arly pore 
ceptible but may-be observed in the Adriati, inthe gulfot Sts, 
find in that of Cabes, and also in the atmits of Measina and of 
Gibraltar 

omy 4} Thetemp. of ts water is sald by some tobe 
everaly from 2 to 76+ or 3° higher than that ofthe waters of 
{ive W part of the Atlantic; but Dr. Davy’ tables show it to ave 
rather slower temp. Its general deneiy does not exoeed that of 
the ocean, "There is, however, great variety in the specie goa 
vity of its water atthe surfaet in diferent places, depending 9 
Howson ical cases The prevalent win vary betwee SW 
find NE: daring spring they usually are from SE to 8W.—The 
M. abounds with Gah of various specien, and molusea.. Tv fy- 
Ing-fish of the Southern dean fs scen in ite waters; and many of 
the birds of the farthest North are ily -viaitora Almost all it 
binds, and tang ofits fishes, are migratory. During the last 3000 
years, the waters ofthis sea appear to have undergone no mate- 
Hal change Is nhac Dr. Davy rach by the ate 
fates now asin the time of Aristotle. "If there bea fendency to 
fn angmentation of salt, it is probably very alight, and couster- 
acted by the quantity of salt which is annually extracted from It 
©y Tleped tobiaence) “Tt te general opinion of the BysHla 

Aeged “Re te general opinion of the 
Sshermen,* says Dr. Spix, “that. the strait of Gibraltar grows 
fradoalig widen and this perfectly coincides with the historical 
Scoounts of the breadth of the strait. This enlargement of the 
‘channel may perhaps be comected with the subsiding ofthe ait- 
face of the Min general a phenomenon for which more histor 
tal and pnysical estimony may be found than for the contrary 
Goer is fereane, ty encroasing om the lad i we pase 
‘which probably may depend upon local circumstances u 
Tpacreral hukour) wih saad the sori of considera traeis 
‘upon the coasts, and the union of islands and rocks with the eo 
‘bent, which were formerly surrounded. Dy the sea, even where 
there are no rivers like the Nile to produce this effet, oceur on 
any parts of the coast ‘The Black sea and the Caspian ofer 8 
Phenomenon perfectly similar, very lange tracts having gradually 
Eccome tncovered on their coasts; itis therefore probate tat 
these formerly great iniand seas began to deereage in depth when, 
they became Connected with the ecean, - Bat the hypothesis that 
theleea tain which way onc fed y the Ens aa te 
ea of Azoph, and pert Fe Caspinn, after burstivg 
ddam in the Boaphorua, flowed westwards into the Mediterranean, 
but receded on the E, from the declvities of the steppe of Caves” 
as into the present level of the Caspian sea, should be esi 
‘we think, with the opening of the strait of Gibraltar; at le 
there are not so many piysical rensons for believing that the 
strait was formed by the ocean breaking through. "Te must be 
left to future investigation to determine whether a conformation 
ike that in the Mis found in other. great gulf, for instance Wa 
of Mexico, which it in eo many respects resembien"™ 

Influence on etiteation The form of the M," say 
Foombolit, "was very fluent om the early luitaton ad later 
extension ‘of Phanician and Grecian voyages of discovery of 
tlc the later were long restricted to the Aegean and Sil bu- 
Sins" In the Homer ties, continental Taly was ail at "w= 
kknown land” ‘The Phocmans fst opened the Tyrrhetlan bas 
Wet Sey, and navigators to Tartesaes reacted the plas of 
Hercules, “it should not be forgotten that Carthage was founded 
near the limite of the Tyrrhenian and Syrtic basins. 
ferent the drain of nae undertaking ad change 

Possession of the empire of the sea, reacting’ on the enlarge 
‘ment ofthe sphere of dean, have all been influenced hy @ 
sical configuration of coasts. "A mnore nchiy varied nd broke, 
Gatlin vest the nrter sore a the 3 advantage vet 

‘southern ex Libyan abore, which, according to Strabo, 8 
remarked by Eratosthenca.. The three great peninsulns, the Te 
Fian, the Haan, and the Hellenic, with their sinuous and deoply 
fodented shores: form, in combination with the elighbourig I 
lands and oppenite cous, many straits ad istnses, The cot 
figuration of the continent and of the Island, the later either 
severed from the main oF vlcanicaly elevated ta lines a If over 
Keg feaes xy edt gsm views respecting epi, 
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Ihave elsewhere shown to be probable.) or whether. as Ot 
ffied Miller considers, ‘the destraction of Lktonia (Leaconla) 
refers to the Samothracian tradition of a great food, which had 
hanged the form of that district.” Bat, as has already been often 
remarked, the circumstances which have most ofall rendered the 
eal position of the M. so beneficendly favourable to the 
progressive extension of the know 
ledge of the world, are the neighbourhood of the peninsula of 
‘Asia Minor, projecting from the eastern continent; the numerous 
{slands of the A3zean, whieh have forined a bridge for the passage 
‘of civilization; and the fissure between Arabia, Egypt, and Abs; 
‘inia, by which the great Indian ocean, under the tame of thi 
‘Arabian gulf o Red sea, advances 0 a8 10 be only divided by 
aacrow isthmus from the delta of the Nile, and from the south 
fastern const of the M. By means of these geographical rela 
tons, the Influence of the sea, as the ‘uniting element,’ showed 
iucifin the increasing power of the Phoenicians, and subsequently 
‘uo in that of the Hellenfe nations, and in the rapid enlargement 
Of the circle of ideas. Civilization in its earlier seats, in Ey t, 
fon the Euphrates and the Tigris, in the Indian Peutapotamia, 
‘and in China, had been confined 10 the rich alluvial lands water- 
(el by wide rivers; bat it was otherwise in Phoonicia und ja Hel- 












Ina. ithe early impulse to maritime undertakings, which showed 
{ult in the lively and ooblle minds of the Greeks and especially 
fof the Tone brash, found a rich and varied eld In the remark 
able forms of the Ni, and in fis postion relatively to the oceans 
to the 8 and W." 

MEDJIBOS, an ancient town of Russia in En- 
rope, in the gov. of Podolia, district and 12m. WNW 
of Letitehey, on the |. bank of the Bug. Pop. 4,000. 

t is surrounded by marshes, and is also approach- 
able by means of a bridge. 

URANI, a town of Turkey in Enrope, in 
Albania, in the sanj. and 40 m. ESE of Valoua, on 
the r. bank of the Vojutza. 

MEDLAR-WITH-WESHAM, a township in the 
p, and 2m.N by W of Kirkham, Lancashire. Area 

acres, Pop. in 1831, 242; in 1841, 209. 

MEDLERSTO, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, 
in the prefecture of Western Bothnia, in N lat. 65° 
Wand E long. 21° 51’. 

MEDLING, or Mépurxe, a town of Austria, in 
the prov. of Lower Austria, regency and circle and 
11 m. SW of Vienna, on the railway to Gritz. Pop. 
3,500. Tt has a church and a common ball, both re- 
‘markable for their antiquity, and possesses manufac- 
tories of various woollen aud cotton fabrics. A little 
to the W of the town, on a mountain, are the ruins 
of an ancient castle, which Leopold I. took from the 
Hungarians in 584, and in which, during the 12th 
and the early part of the 18th cent. was the residence 
of the archdukes of Austria. 

MEDMAN, or Merruaxy, a town of Prassia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, regency and 10m. E of Diis- 
seldorf, and circle of Elberfeld, on the Diissel. Pop. 
2,625. ’ It has a Catholic and '2 other churches, and 
possesses manufactories of silk and woollen fabrics, 
velvet, and of iron-ware. 

MEDMENHAM, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 
34m. SW by W of Great Marlow, on the N bank of 
the ‘Thames! Area 2,610 acres. ‘Pop. in 1841, 885. 

MEDNIGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, belonging 
to the king of Oude, in the prov. and 30m. N of 
Allahabad, district and 39 m. ENE of Manicpur. 

_MEDNOI, Istaxp, an island of Asia- 

tie Russia, in the North Pacific, 180 m. from the E 
coast of Kamtchatka, and 36m. E of Bebring island, 
in N lat, 54°40, and E long. 167° 50”. It is 36 m. in 
length W to SE, and 6 m. in breadth; and 
is inhabited, Its shores present, on. nearly all sides, 
high rocky walls; and on its 
copper from which the island derives its name. It 
has two good harbours, into which two small rivers 
discharge themselves. | Its shores abound with seals 
and sea-lions, and in winter sea-gulls and sea-swal- 
lows are extremely numerous. 

‘MEDO, a small lake of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Bahia, to the S of the Rio-Jequitinhonba, with 
which it is connected by a natural canal. 

MEDOG, a district of France, in the ancient prov. 
Guienne, in the Bordeluis, between the Garonne 





‘and the ocean, now comprised in the dep. of the 
Gironde. Its capital is Lesparre. It is celebrated 
for its wines, forming the claret country par excellence 
of the Giron, although until within a comparatively 
recent period the lands upon which its best grapes 
now ripen were arid and barren deserts. ‘There are 
three estates in M., the wine grown upon which is 
of unrivalled quality—these are the Chatean-Mar- 
gaux, Latour, and Lafitte. ‘Phe soil upon which the 
Chateau-Margaux wine is grown consists of a thin 
layer of warm gravel upon a bed of alias. ‘The pro- 
ducts in average years are about 100 tonneaux, each 
tonneau containing 4 hogsheads. Of these, 80 are 
ordinarily reckoned as the highest-class wine, and 
have been sold at from 2200 to 2400 franes per 
tonneau. ‘The second-class wine sells at some 300 f, 
beneath the price of the first growth. ‘The estate of 
Chatean-Lafitte is situated near the small town of 
Paulliac. It yields annually 100 tonneaux of first 
class, and from 20 to 80 of second-class wine, ‘The 
exposure of the vineyard is easterly; the soil much 
the same as that of Margaux. Chateau-Latour lies 
in the parish of St. Lambert, in the com. of Paul- 
liae. Its produce ranges from 70 to 90 tonneaux. 
‘The great proportion of these three high-priced and 
exquisitely favoured wines goes to England-—Also 
a fort in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and 8 ms 
NE of Castelnau-de-Medoc, and 21m. NNW. 
of Bordeanx, on the 1. bank of the Gironde, in a 
marshy plain. It was commenced in 1690 for the 
defence of the river, but still remains unfinished. 
MEDOKA, a market-town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia, sanj, 58 m. SSE of Kruchovate, and 20 
m. NNE of Novo-Berda. 
‘MEDOLA, a town of the duchy and district of 
‘Modena, 23 m. from the town of that name. 
MEDOLE, a town of Austria in Lombardy, in 
the delegation and 20 m. NW of Mantua, Pop. 800, 
MEDOLINO, a village of Austria, in the gov. of 
Trieste, on a bay of the same name, which lies to 
the E of Cape Promontore. : 
MEDOMSLEY, a chapelry in the p. of Lanches- 
ter, co. of Durham, 2} m. N of Durham, on a branch 
of the Stanhope and ‘Tyne railway. Area 5,890 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 418; in 1841, 796. 
MEDONTE, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Simeoe district. It rises high in the interior, and is 
to a great extent hilly. Pop. in 1842, 548. 
MEDOS, a small island of Spain, in Catalonia, in 
the prov. of Gerona, at the mouth of the Ter. 
MEDOUB, a station of Nigritia, on the road from 
Darfur to Egypt, 135 m. from Kobbé. 
rounding district is well-cultivated. 
MEDRA, a headland of the Sahara, to the NE 


of Cape Laguedo. 

MEDRANO, « town of Spain, in Old Castile in 
the prov. and partido, and 8 m. WSW of Logrono, 
in a mountainous locality. Pop. 700. 

MEDREAG, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant, and 5 m. N of Montan- 


MEDROUSA, or Mexoran, a distriet of Tripoli, 
in teen iat Sob of Mortak, on he toad ost 
that town to Kouka. It contains several small 


MEDSTED, a parish of the eo. of Southampton, 
3} m. W by Sof Alton, Area 2,580 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 418; im 1841, 450. A 
MEDUKAHA, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, in the 
district of Hachid and Bekil, 21 m. NE of Kharres, 
1d 168 m. NNW of Sana. 
MEDUNA, a river of Austria in Lombardy, i 
the prov. of Udine, which has its sonrce to the W of 
Valvasone; runs SW; becomes navigable at Vill 
Nova, and throws itself into the Livenza, on tht 
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side is a mass of | lakes. 
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bank, 3 m. SE of Porto-Buffole, and after a course 
of 24m. Iv is liable to disastrous inundations. 

MEDVEDITCHI, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Minsk, district and 54 m. WSW of 
Sloutzk, and 48 m. ESE of Slonim. “ 

MEDVE‘JU, a fort of Russia in Asia, in the mili- 
tary line of Ishim, in the prov. and 21m. NW of 
Omsk, near the 1. hank of the Irtish. 

MEDVEJU-OSTROVA, or Brar Istaxps, a 
group of islands in the Arctic ocean, near the coast 
of Asiatic Russia, in the prov. of Yakutsk, near the 
mouth of the Kolyma, 

MEDVIEDITZA, a river of Russia in Europe, 
which has its souree in the gov. and district of Sara- 
toy, and 45 m, N of the town ofthat name; flows 

t Petrovsk and Atkarsk; enters the gov, of the 

mm Cossacks; traverses the district of Oust-Medvie- 
ditza, and throws itself into the Don, by the 1. bunk, 
6 m. above Oust-Medvieditza, after a course, in a 
generally SSW direction, of 360 m. Its principal 
afluents are the Bol, and, on the r~ the ‘Tersa. 
his vive is to a great extent navigable. (It has 
several German settlements and large Don Cossack 
towns on its banks. 

MEDVIENSKOL-KOLODES, » town of Rusia 
in in the gov. of Kiev, distriet and 15 m. 
SSW of Bogouslar 

MEDWAY, a river chiey of Kent on besides 
many tributary rivulets, has four principal sources, 
fue of which Ja in Keutytwo belong to Sessex, and 
the fourth is in Surrey. ‘The branch which enters 
Kent from Surrey rises in Blechingley p., and having 
been enlarged by several rills, flows past Eaton- 
bridge, Hever-castle, and Penshurst, below which it 
is jomed by one of the branches rising in Sussex, 
and, increased by various smaller streams, 
through a beautiful country to Tonbridge. A little 
above that town, it separates for x short distance 
into five channels, three of which re-unite in the 
main stream below the town. ‘Thence proceeding to 
‘Twyford-bridge and Yalding, this river receives the 
united waters of its two other principal branches; 
one of which flows from Waterdown forest in Sus- 
sex, and is swelled by the Bewle and Theyse rivu- 
lets; the other rises at Goldwell near Great Chart 
in Kent, receives several smaller streams in its pro- 

and is increased by the waters of the former 
above Hunton. Prom Yalding the M. flows 
winding direction to Maidstone; and thence in 
singularly devious channel, gradually angmenting 
in depth and breadth, pursues its picturesque course 
to Rochester, where its scenery becomes eminently 
eat ols TUpsoc-castla, aa od Gilhingham fort 
passes and Gillingham-fort, 
Dring whieh it greatly increases in wii ti forming 
towards its efflux various islands, the largest of which, 
besides Sheppey and those adjoining, are named 
Bishop's marsh, North marsh, and Burntwick marsh. 
‘The main stream issues into the Thames estuary be- 
tween the isle of Graine on the W, and Sheerness, 
on the isle of Sheppey, on the E, at the distance of 
17 m. from Rochester; white an arm called the East 
Swale—which is navigable for vessels of 200 tons 
burden, and contains the navigable eretks of Favers- 
than and Milton—separates Sheppey isle from the 
mainland by a circuitous ronte, before it falls into 
the mouth of the Thames. ‘The Medway with its 
numerous tributary streams ove! a surface of 
nearly 30 sq.m. in the very of Kent. The 
tide flows on it nearly as high as Maidstone; below 
which, all the way 10 Sheerness, its bed is so deep 
that line-of-battle-ships are moored in it when out 
of commission. The course of the river was first 
made further navigable for barges to Tonbridge about 
the middle of last cent.; bat it has since been made 
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navigable to Penburst-bridge, a further distance of 
about 5 m. It is well-stored with fish of varios 
species, and was in former times celebrated for its 
salmon and sturgeon: the latter, in particular, were 
soabundant, that a considerable part of the revenues 
of the bishops of Rochester were derived from a duiy 
levied on their sale. On the M., and in several of 
the erecks and waters belonging ‘to it, are the cele~ 
brated oyster fisheries of Rochester. At Milton- 
creck, in the East Swale, a capital of £10,000 is 
employed in stocking and storing the ground with 
ung oysters and brood. ‘The M. was called by the 
Britons Vaga,—-a name descriptive of its very sinn- 
‘ous course or mazy wanderings, ‘The Saxons altered 
this appellation to Medwege, of which the present 
name is a corruption. Immense layers of fragments 
of Roman pottery have been discovered of late years 
in some parts of the bed of this stream. ‘They have 
‘as yet only been yery partially explored, but they 
have been found within the p. of Gillingham, and 
again on the edge of the flat land or marshes towards 
the isle of Sheppey, and they have been discovered 
on every point which has yet been explored between 
these extremes, a distance of not less than 7 or 8 m. 
In the transverse direction, the site of the potteries 
extends as much as 3 m,, and the bed is usually 
nearly a foot thick. ‘There is no reason to doubt of 
their being the refuse of the kilns of potters, who, it 
seems, gradually moved along in the course of years, 
or rather of ages, using up the clay—which is pecu- 
liarly well-calcalated for the parpose—and throwing 
their refase and the broken and damaged pottery on 
the land which they had exhansted, until this exten- 
sive tract of ground became covered with it. The 
channel of the M. appears to have been then nar- 
rower than at present; and these marshes were at 
least not subject in the same manner as at present 
to the influx of the sea. The Romans left them, 
either when they left these potteries to seek some 
new site, or when Saxon invaders drove the inhabi- 
tants away, a mere wide field of broken pottery. 
‘This was gradually covered by alluvial soil to the 
depth of 2 or 3 ft.; at some subsequent period the 
sea has scooped this ground into creeks and chan- 
nels, till it looks almost like a great honeycomb ; 
and thus the bed of pottery was again brought to 
light. Its whole length is about 40 m.; and it is 
navigable as far as Canterbury. See Stour. 
MEDWAY, a township of Norfolk co, in the 
state of M U. 8, 28 m, SW of Boston, 
watered by Charles river. Pop. in 1840, 2,043. 
Also a village of Liberty co., in the state of Georgia, 
‘on the road from Savannah to Darien. 
MEDWISCH, Meprascu, or Mencyes, a stubl 
or administrative division and town of Transylvania. 
‘The stuhl is bounded on the N by the comitat of 











Koekelburg; on the E by the stuhl of Sebiisburg and 
the comitat of Upper Weissenburg; on the S by the 
stuhls of Gross-Schenk and Leschkirch, and the ©0- 


mitat of Upper Weisseuburg; and on the W by that 
of Lower W.; and comprises an area of 96 sq. m. 
It is covered ‘with ramifications of the Carpathian 
mountains, and is watered by the Great Kockel. 
Wine fornis its chief article of produce—The town 
is 42 m, ENE of Carlsburg, and 80 m. NNE of Her- 
manstadt, in a valley on the J. bank of the Great 
Kockel. "Pop. 6,000, chiefly Saxons and Walla 
chians. Ic is enclosed with a wall with 6 gates and 
contains a Greek, a Lutheran, and a Calvinist church, 
2 hospitals, a gymnasium, a normal school, and a 
printing ment. “Chie town is supposed by 
some to be the seat of the Colonia Media ot the Ro- 
mans; by others, to be the most ancient of the Saxon 
colonial establishments, of which the date is L146. 














MEDYNSK, a district and town. of Russia in But, | 
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rope, in the N part of the gov. of Kaluga, The 
district abounds in corn, timber, and cattle. Tt has 
several distilleries, a fine glass-work, a sill, 
and £large manufactories of sail-cloth. Pop. 73,000. 
‘The town is 42 m. NNW of Kaluga, and 99 m. 
|| SW of Moscow, on the Medynka, an affluent of the 
|} Ougea, Pop. 2,000. It has 2 churches, and several 
tanneries, M. was erected into a town in 1776. In 
1812, it was the scene of an engagement between the 
| French and Russians, 
MEDZIBOR. See Mrrrexwanne. 

MEDZINAGURA, a village of Poland, in the 
woiwodie of Cracow, obwod. and 6 m. NW of Kielee. 
In the environs are mines of copper, lead, and iron. 

MEDZIRJETCHE, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. and 60 m. SE of Grodno, district and 12 
m. SE of Volko-visk. 

MEEADAY, or Meng, a town of Burmab, in 
the district of Mranmapyee, on the 1. bank of the 
| Trawaddi, 110 m. WNW of Taungu. 

Ml a town of the Punjab, 37 m. E of 
Kala Bagh. It is a thriving place, and is said to 
have coal of fine quality in the vicinity. 
MEEANEE. See Meat. 

MEEAN-POOSHTEN, a village of Afghanistan, 
on the 1. bank of the Helmund, 130 m. WSW of 
Hyderabad. 

A-ROZAN, a village of Sinde, near the W 
bank of the Indus, 81 m. SW of Mittun-Kote. 

MEEAWUL, a town of the Punjab, to the E of 
the Chenanb, and 25 m. W of Ramnuggur. 

MEEDEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. and 








|} 18m. SE of Groningen. Pop. 1,800. 
MEED! 


YER, a market-town of the grand-duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the principality and $ m. 
NW of Coburg, bail- and 5in. ESE of Rodach. Pop. 
(00. Tt is well-built. In the vicinity are several 
iron-mines. 

MEEFFE, a department of Belginm, in the prov. 

}} of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. Pop. 950, 
[EELBERG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 

of Limburg, and dep. of Pael, Pop. 319. 
MEELICK, a parish of co: Galway, 2 m. SE of 


parish of co. Mayo, m. WSW of Swineford. Ares 

pe acres. Pop. 3,915. = res 

' IEELMANE, a village in of Lislee, co. 

} Cork. Pop. ty be 

| |, MEEN (Sans), a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, and arrond. 

|| of Montfortsur-Meu,. ‘The cant. comprises 9 coms. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,125; in 1841, 10,502. ‘The town is 

|| 12m. WNW of Montfort: Pop. in 1841, 2,319. It 
contains the ruins of a fine abbey. 

MEEN-CHU, a division’ and town of China, in 
the prov. of Sze-chnen, ‘The div. comprises 5 dis- 
triets, ‘The town is in N lat. 81° 27° 36, E long. 
104° 527 30", 

MEEN-NING“TING, a district and town of Chi- 
1s in the prov. of Xun-nas, div. of Shun-ning fa 

inthe prow of Hi in di or Han-yang-fa, aN 
‘na, in the prov. of Hu-pih, div. -yang-fa, in N 
Tat, 30° 12" 99", E long. ig? 140% 

MEER, a parish in the co. of the city and 54 m. 
S by E of Lincoln. See Lixcous. 

MEER. See 











MEERFELD, a vil 
TATEEREOE, a vlogs of Praia, in the 
avi ia, in of 
|| ‘Minden, circle of Buren. Pop. 862. tag 
OLZ, a town of Hesse-Cassel, 35 m. SW 





Ui 


of Fulda, near the Ki 

‘MEERHOUT, meat ‘Belgium, in the prov. of 
Ant ‘24 m. NE of Louvain. Pop. 3,387. 
|OUTE, a commune and village of Bel- 





Eyrecourt. Area 4,292 acres. Pop. 1,710.—Also a} The 





village of Prussia, in the reg. of | Du 


gum, in the prov. of E, Flanders, dep, of Oostacker. 
"op. 552. 
MEERLE, a canton and village of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Antwerp, arrond. of Turnout. Pop. 1,105. 
MEERNACH, a village of Saxe-Mciningen, in 
the bail. and 1m, SW of Griifenthal. 





MEERSCHE, a commune and village of Belgium, * 


in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Berchem. Pop. 643, 
MEERSCHTRAETS, « commune of Belgium, it 
the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Laerne. Pop. 620. 
ERSEN, a town of Dntch Limburg, 9m. NE 
of Maestricht, on the r. bank of the Geule. Pop. 
2,008.—Also a village of Belgian Limburg, 3 m. 
of Maestricht. 
MEERSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E, Flanders, dep. of Hamme, - Bop. 437. 
MEES (Les), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Basses-Alpes, 17 m. SW of Digne, near the l. bank 
of the Durance. Pop. 2,085. 
MEESDEN, a parish of Hertfordshire, 5 m. SE of 
Barkway. Area 1,030 acres, Pop. 181. 
MEESIGER, a village of Prussi 
Stettin, circle of Demmin. Pop. 381. 
MEESOW, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Stettin, cirele of Regenwalde. Pop. 468. 
MEESWYSCK, a commune of Belgian Limburg, 
in the cant. of Rockheim. Pop. 445. 
MEETKERKE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of Bruges. Pop. 455. 
MEETS, a parish of Devon, 3 m. NNE of Hath- 
igh. Area 2,170 acres. Pop. 314. 
MEFFERSDORE, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the reg. of Leignitz. ' Pop. 716. 
‘MEFFI, a village of Upper Guinea, on the Gold 
coast, 45 m. E of Dibbe. 
MEGALA, a village of Tunis, 3 m. NE of Spaitla. 
MEGALI-KORA, a town in the island of Samos, 
24m. SW of Skalanova. Pop. 1.000. 
MEGALO-KASTRON. See Caxprs.” 
MEGANISI, a small rocky island in the Ionian 
sea, off the E coast of Santa Manra, from which it is 
separated by a narrow channel. It is about 6 m. in 
length, and 3m. in breadth. It was anciently called 





the reg. of 

















labides, 

MEGANOP (Care), a promontory on the S coast 
the Crimea, in N lat. 44° 46, E long. 35° 6’. 
MEGANTICK, a county and lake of Lower Ca- 

nada, on the borders of New England. ‘The co. has 

aan area of 1,465 sq.m. Its centre is in N lut. 46° 5', 

W long. 71°12’. It contains rich copper-depos 

‘The lake is 9 m, in length, and 2 m. in average 

breadth, running deeply into the Innd in several bays. 

‘The scenery in the vicinity is picturesque. 

MEGARA, a town of Greece, in the isthmus of 
Corinth, formerly of considerable extent, but now an 
insignificant village, having been depopulated and 
destroyed in the revolutionary war. It stands on an 
eminence, about 1 m. from the gulf of Egina, and 
21 m. W of Athens, 

MEGASPILION, or Mxoasrecta, a large mo- 
nastery in the Morea, 30 m. ESE of Patras, and 6 
m. NE of Calavrita. RX 

MEGE, a village of Farsistan, in Persia, 10 m. § 


sy 
oOMEGEN, a small town of Holland, in N- Brabant, 
on the 1. bank of the Maese, 15. m. NE of Bois-le- 








c 
inie, in the div. of Sa- 
MEGEVE, a town of Sardinia eet 
P3Sullebches. Pop. 3600. : ; 
MEGIASZO, a town of Hungary, in the comitat 
of Zemplin, 44 m. SSW of Kasehau. Z 
MEGINGHERD, « sanjak and town of Turkey in 
Asia, in the pash, and 60m. ENE of Erzerum. ” 
MEGLIACINO, a town of Sardinia, in the div. 
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and prov. and 80 m. NNW of Novara, mandemento 

and 1} m. NNE of Orta, and on the E bank of the 
of that name. Pop. 860. ay, 

MEGMAH (Et) town of Arabia, in Nedjed, in 


the prov. of El Yr, 21 m. N of Jelajel. 
EGNA, a river of Hindostan, in ste presidency 
~ of Bengal, and E part of the prov. of that name, It 
SS formal by the Junction oF tre Surman and the 
Barak, which have their sources in the mountains 
nunning along the N and E frontiers of the Silhet 
district. The united stream, after a course of about 
30 m., joins the Brahmaputra, in N lat. 24° 9°; and 
the Brahmaputra, although possessing a volume of 
waternearly ten times greaterthan the M.,thencetakes 








the name of the latter. From pesipotee ce a 
eens Sipe Tipp 
1- 


ih, 


the M. runs SSW; receives the 
rah, on the E, and on the W the Issamutty or 
laseri, bringing the collected waters of the Luckis 
a offet ofthe Brahmapatra the Attre, and like 

several offsets of the Ganges. Thus augmented, it 
swells into an expanse resembling an inland sea, and 
studded with islands. About 10 m. below the con- 
fluence of the Issamutty, it is joined by another 
branch of the Ganges, and in the remainder of its 
course is separated by only a narrow tract of land 
from the latter river. A few miles lower down, its 
channel contracts in width, and bends ESE, till 
it reaches 28° N lat, when it takes a S 
tion, and, after a total course, in a generally S 
reetion, of 120 m., discharges itself by a wide em- 
bouchure into the bay of Bengal, and closely adja- 
cent to the delta of the Ganges, with which it forms 
numerous interlacements. ‘The muddy waters of| 
these great streams form, on mingling with the sea, 
numerous banks and islands. Between these is- 
lands, the principal of which are Decean-Shabazpur, 
Hattie; cod Buatipy the tdarure wick great rapitty, 
and in the spring-tides forms what is called the Bore, 
a perpendicular influx of the sea, which is said to 
exceeil sometimes the height of 12 ft. 

MEGO (Pro), Triste, or I:e-pe-Re‘crr, a small 
mninhabited island of the Indian ocean, near the 
SW coast of Sumatra, in $ lat. 4°, and E long. 101° 
Tes surrounded by a coral reef, and inthe 
entre has a lagune the banks of which possess some 
‘vegetation. Cocoa-palms abound on its coasts; but 
their produce, except when the island is visited by 
canoes from Sumatra, become the prey of squirrels 
and rats, which are here found in great numbers, 
‘The island takes the name of ‘Triste from the 
number of shipwrecks which have occurred on its 


‘coasts. 
MEGRAM, a range of mountains in the Sahara, 
running WSW between Wady-Mezzeran and the 
river Wallem, and erossed by the road from Fezzan 
to Honssa. 

MEGRI, a town of Persia, in Armenia, on the 1. 
bank of the Aras, 45m. SSE of Nakhshivan. It 
was formerly a large place containing 5 churches 
and about 500 families. The environs produce wine 
and eoonw s » ii 

MEGRIN (Sarr). avillage of France, in the: 
of the Charente-Inferieure, eant. and 8 im. $ of Ar. 
chiac, and 8 m. E of Jouzac. Pop. 13260, 

MEGRIT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 5 m, N of Broons, and 
12 m. WNW of Dinan, on an affluent of the Argue- 
tion. Pop. 1 
_ MEGYER (Nacr), a town of Hungary, in the 

and 21 m. WNW of Comoran, and 15 m. 
NNE of Rand. 
-MEGYES (Anaxros), or ARaxyos. a town of 


Hungary, in the comitat and 18 m. E of Szathmar. 
Ie has a fortress now in ruins. 
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Banat, and subdivision of Wallachio - Illyrian Ba 
nat, 15 m, N of Alt-Orschowa, and 87 m, SE of 
‘Temeswar, on the 1. bank of the Biela-Recea, an 
affiuent of the Cserna, in a defile, named from the 
importance of its position the key of Mehadia. Pop, 
1,684, chiefly Wallachians and Germans. About a 
mile distant from this town are the celebrated Ro- 
man baths of Hercules, and at the adjacent village 
of Toplecz, on the Gerns, are the remains of a fine 
Roman aqueduct. M, was taken by the Turks in 
1716 and destroyed. It was soon after repaired by 
the Imperialists; but it was again captured by the 
‘Tarks, first in 1738, and again in 1789, and reduced 
to ruins. 

MEHAGNE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. and arrond. of Namur, watered by w river 
of the same name. Pop. 534.—The river has its 
sonree in the prov. and 9m. NNW of Namnr, 
and near the village of Mehagnoule; flows thence 
into the prov. of Liege, and joins the Meuse, on tha 
1 bank, a little above Huy, and after a course, in « 
generally E direction, of 30 m. 

MEHAL, a town of Little Tibet, in the district of 
‘Urna-Desa, on the 1. bank of the Sutledge, 6 m, NE 
of Deba. 

MEHALLET-EL-KEBIR, or Manauurt-n1- 
Kenm, a town of Lower Egypt, in the prov, of Gar- 
bieh, of which it is the capital, 15 m. WSW of Man- 
surah, and 69 m. N of Cairo, near the W bank 
and on a branch of the Melig canal. Pop. 1,700, 
It is a large town, is the residence of a bey, and has 
a Coptic church. It has a cotton-spinning-mill, 
manufactories of sal-ammoninc, and possesses an 
active trade. It is the Xois or Cynopolis of the 
ancients. 

MEHANDITZA, a district of Turkey in Europe, 
in the W part of Little Wallachia. Its chief town 
is Tehernetz. 

MEHANUDDY. See Manaxuppr. 

MEHARICOURT, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Somme, cant. and 2/m. 
SW of Rosieres. Pop. 1.092. 

MEHARRAKA, or Maninraxa, a village and 
a rainous temple in Nubia, in the country of the 
Kenus, near the 1. bank of the Nile, and 45 m. NE. 
of Derr. It is supposed by some to mark the site of 
the ancient Hierosycaminon. 

MEHAUJED, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 60 
m. WSW of Kaukban. It is surrounded by a wall, 
and defended by a castle on an adjacent height. 

MEHBORN, a village of the grand-duchy of Saxe- 
‘Weimar, in the bail. and 7m. E of Eisenach, and 13 
m. W of Gotha, on the r. bank of the Nesse. Pop. 
210. Tt has a cotton-spinning-rnill. 

MEHEDIAH. See Mansons. 

MEHERIN, a river of the state of Virginia, U.S. 
which has its source in Charlotte co.; runs E through 
several counties; enters North Carolina, and, after 
a course of 90m., joins the Nottoway, on the r. bunk, 
at Winton, to form the Chowan rivi 

MEHERJAN, Memnipoax, or Isreratn, town 
of Persia, in the prov. of Khorasan, 141 m, WNW 
of Mushed, in a fertile plain, and on the I. bank of a 
Small river, the opposite side of which is defended 
bya fort. Ithas a mosque, ‘The environs are voted 
for their pears, . 
oe aay A mountain of payee o 

e S part of the kingdom of Amhara, and prov. 
Desserees x bank ofthe Babr-l-Azrek: 

a populous district of Hindostan, in 
the NW part of the proy. of Gundwana. It is moun- 
“MERLAUKEN, a village of Prose, i th 

UKEN, a of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Kénigsberg, in the circle and to the E of La- 
view, Pop. 150. 
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MEHLEM, a village of Prussia, in the regency 
of Cologne, on the Rhine, to the SE of Bonn. 


Pop. 970. 

HEHLES, a village of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, in the principality and 29m. Sof Gotha, and 
Vail. of Schwarzwald, 1}m. WNW of Zella, and near 
theGemeinbach. Pop. 1,708, Tt has mannfactories 
of arms. 

MEHLSACK, a town of Prussia, in the prov. and 
regency and 39'm. SSW of Kanigsberg, circle and 
18m, SE of Braunsberg. Pop. 3,030. It is enclosed 
sby a wall, and has two subarbs, and 2 Catholic 
churches. It possesses manufactories of cloth and 
of hats, and several tanneries, and has considerable 
trade inflax, yarn, and linen, 

MEHR, a village of Sind, on the E bank of the 
Indus, opposite Lukki. 

MEHR-ABAD, a village of Persia, in Fa 
9m. SEof Aberkuh. It does not now contain above 
50 families; but the rains by which it is surrounded 
indicate its having formerly been a large town. ‘The 
half of the produce of the village is claimed by the 
khan by whom it is governed. 

MEHRAH, a district of Turkey in Asia, in the 
pash. and NW of Diarbekir. It is mountainous, 
and contains mines of copper. The Tigris has its 
source in this district. 

RANA, Merawa, or Mrrrana, a town of 
Saxony, in the circle of Erzgebirge and seignory of 
Schénburg, 5 m. WNW of Glancbau, and 22 m. W 
of Chemnitz; Pop. 4,839. It has manufactories of 
fine woollen fabrics. 

‘D, or MERaxpe, a town of Persia, in 
the prov. of Azerdbijan, 45 m. ESE of Khoi, on an 
affluent of the Kuk-kana. 

, MEHRENBERG, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 
in the bail. and 6m. NW of Weilburg, and 30 m: 
ENE of Coblenz. Pop. 590. 

MEHRING, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Upper Bavaria, on the Augsburg and Munich rail- 
way, and near the I. bank of the Danube, which is 
here crossed by a bridge. Pop. in 1838, 1,166. It 












~ has @ paper-mill. 
ME! 


GEN, a village of the duchy of Anhalt- 
oe NW of Sandersleben, on the Wippra. Pop. 


MEHUN. | See Perit. 

MEHUN-SUR-YIVRE, a canton, commune, and 
town of Frange, in the dep. of the Cher, and arrond. 
of Bourges. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 
1881, 8,132; in 1841, 8,726. The town is 11 m. 
NW of Bourges, on the 1. bank of the Yivre or Evre, 
ina fertile plain. Pop. 3,833. It contains the ruins 
of the castle in which Charles VIL. staryed himself 
{i sleath. Te has extensive manufactories of pack- 


te 

MEHWAS, a district of Hindostan, in the Nof 
Gnjerat, between the Banass and the marshes of the 
Kinn. | Te comprises the districts of Kakreze, Neyer, 
and Therad. 

MEIA-PONTE, # town of Brazil, in the prov. 
and 78 m. E of Goyaz, om the Rio-des-Almas, Pop. 
8,000. It has oil-works, and distilleries of brandy; 
and conducts a considerable trade in pork. 

MEICHE, a village of 
Doubs, 4 m. S of Santa-Hippol 
_ MEI-CHE-HEEN, a district and town of China. 
in the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Suy-t m. 

ho, 


NNE of Se-gan-fa, on the 1. bank-of 
in N lat. 377 52, and E long. 110°. 
MEI-CHU, a division and town of China. in the 
fep. of Sze-chuen. ‘The div. comprises 3 districts. 
‘The town is 54 m. S of Ching-tu-fu, in N lat. 30° 6’, 
and E long. 108° 52°. 
MEIDAM, a river of Yemen, in Arabia, which 


ice, in the dep. of, 
Pop. 800, 











enters the Indian ocean to the W of Aden, after a | 
$8 course of about 100 m. } 

MEIDEVICH (Onsen and Unter), two villages | 
of Prussia, in the reg. of Dusseldorf, circle of Duis- | 
burg. Pop. of Ober M. 424; of Unter M. 960. i 

MEIDLING. See Mepuixo. 

UN, a village of Egypt, in the prov. of 
Benisuef, 32 m. S of Cairo, near which is situated a 
pyramid of brick, and built in the form of five re- 
treating steps or stages. It has been supposed to 
mark the site of the ancient Nilopoli 

IENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov, of 
Brandenburg, near the borders of Mecklenburg, 10 
m.N of Pritzwalk, on the Stepenitz. Pop. 1,464. 

METENDORF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Magdeburg, circle of Wanzleben. Pop. 199. 

MEIERSBERG. a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and circle of Dusseldorf. Pop. 609. 

MEIG, a river of Ross-shire, which falls into the 
Conan, 1} m. below Loch-Luichart, after a course 
of 16 m. 

MEIGLE, a parish and village of Perthshire, 12 
m. NW of Dundee, and 21m. NNE of Perth, on the 
line of the Scottish Midland Junction railway. Pop. 
of p. in 1841, 728, of whom 457 were in the ¥., which 
is pleasantly situated on a small rivulet of the same 
name. It is an ancient place, and its churchyard 
contains the remains of a sepulchral monument of 
great antiquity. 

MEIGS, a county in the SE part of Ohio, U.S. 

. m. Pop. in 1841, 11,152; in 185 
Its cap. is Chester—Also aco. in the SE 
of Tennessee. Area 215 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 
4,794; in 1851, 4,839. Tts cap. is Decatur—Also a 
township in Adams co., Ohio. Pop. 1.063. 

MEIGS CREEK, a river of Ohio, which runs into 
the Muskingum, 20 m. above Marietta. 

MEIH, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
of Ho-nan, div. and 72 m. WSW of Kee-fung-fu, in 
N lat. 34° 3, E long. 113° 27,—Also a district of 
Japan, in the island of Kion-siou, and prov. of Tsi- 
kongo. 

MEL-HEEN, « district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Shen-se, div. of Fung-seang-fu, on’ the r. 
bank of the Hoee-ho, 66 m. W of Se-gan-fu, in N 
lat. 34° 13%, E long. 107° 50’. 

MEIB-YUN-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le, div. of Pih-lu-ting, 42 m, NE 
of Pekin, on the Pay-ho, in N lat. 40° 28°30", E long. 
116° 52" 46". 

MEIKLE-FERRY, a strait of the Dornoch firth, 
about 2 m. in width, 3m. WNW of Tain, in the 
direct line of the great North road to Wick and 
‘Thurso. 

MEIKLE (Loon), a small lake in the centre of 
Glenurgubart, in Inverness-shire. 

MEIKLEOUR, a village in the p. of Capnth, in 
Perthshire, 2} m, SW of Cupar-Augus. 

MEILEN, a village of Switzerland, in. the cant. 
and on the E side of the lake of Zurich, $ m. SE of 
Zarich.- Pop. 8068. 

MEILHAN, a town of France, in the dep. of Lot- 
et-Garonne, 6m. WNW of Marmande: 2,203. 

MEL-LING, a range of mountains in China, in the 
Nan-ling chain, on the frontiers of the provs. of Ke- 
ang-se and Kwang-tung. ae to the height of 
abont 1,065 yds. above sea-I Pee the ee 
of the range are several 8 pagoda, in the 
fatter of which iva statue of Confucius, and beneath, 
in a narrow pass through the mountain, is a gate 
which marks the boundaries of the provs. 

MEILLAG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
IMe-et-Vilaine, cant. and 8 m. N of St. Amand.y~ 


‘a commune and town of Franeé 
n 














17,988. 
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the dep. of Cher, cant, and 5 m. of Saint Amand. 
Pop. 1,360. . 

MEILLONNAS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, near the source of the Chevron, 6 m. NE of 
Bourg. Pop. 1,260. It has extensive pottery- 
‘works, and coal is wrought in the vicinity. 

MEIMAG, a town of France, in the dep. of Cor- 
réze, between the rivers 
m, W of Ussel. Pop. 1,850. : 

MEIMUNNA, a village of Afghanistan, in the 
Hazareh territory, on an affluent of the Oxus, in N 
lat, 85° 50", 

MEIN, a large village of Arabia, in the district of 
Jafa or Jaffea, in the Wadi-Babrein, 36 hours NW 
of Sughra, Pop. 1,500. 

MEINAM. See Mexam. 

MEINDER. See Mrxpene. 

MEINE, a small river of Prussia, in the duchy of 
Cleves, which falls into the Rhine near Enimerick. 

MEINERSDORF, a village of Saxony, in the 
bail. and 4 m. E of Stoliberg. bd 

RSE! village of Hanover, in the gov. 
E of Hanover. Pop. 400. 
0 village of Prussia, in the 





GI 
reg: and 30 m. SW of Arensberg, on the Voline. 


‘Pop. 764, 
MEININGEN. Sce Saxe-Mersixcen. 
MEININGEN, a town of Germany, the cap. of 


‘Trivasanne and Luzdge, 9 | 2 





the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, situated amongst 
mountains on the r. bank of the river Werra, 33 m. 
E of Fulda. Pop. 5,500. It has been, since 1631, 
the residence of the dukes of Saxe-Meiningen, who 
have here a large castle, with a library of 25,000 volsy 
and a depot of archives. It conte a lyceum, a 
council-house, and a house for the meeting of the 
states. ‘The principal manufactures are woollens, 
linens, and black crape. At a short distanee, nearly 
at the foot of the Thiiringerwald, are the Liebenstein 
springs, the waters of which are a strong chalybeate. 
MEINSHEIM, a village of Wirtemberg, in the 
bail. and 2 m. ESE of Brackenheim. Pop. 1,000. 
MEIN-WATER, a rivulet of Annandale, in Dum- 
fries-shire, which flows in a S and SW course of 9 m. 
to the Annan, which it j to the S of Hoddam. 
canton and village of Belgium, in the 
Of Brabant, arrond. of Turnhont. "Pop. 151. 
(Savra-Manra De), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 7m, SW of Lugo. Pop. 1.600. It has 
manufactories. etna finen and woollen etfs 
a commune of Belgium, in the prov, 
of B. Flanders, dep, of Everghem, “Pop. 894, 
MEIRD! RP, a commune of Belgiam, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Vracene, Pop. 433. 
EIRE, a canton and village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Euston, aeond of Alost.- Pop. 2,406. 
_ MEIRELBAKE, a canton and ¥il 
in the prov. of B landers, arrond, of Gand. “Pop. 
225. 


MEIS, a sanjak of Asiatic Turkey, lying on the 
the parallels of 





of Belgium, 








coast of the Mediterranean, between 
36° 7 and 372-4’ N. Its coasts are 1 lent by 
the bays of Makri, Castelorizo, and Finiea; and the | 
whole surface is rugged.—Its cap., which bears the 
same name, but is more commonly known as Cas- 
telorizo, lies on the gulf of Makri, 52m. SW of Mo- 
glat, on the site of the ancient Teiniens, See Cas- 
TELORIZO. 2 
_MEISDORF, a village of Prussian Sona. the 


and 52 m. NW of ‘Merseburg, on Selke. 
174. - 

[EIM, a small town of Hesse-Homburg, 

uated on the Glan, in a district of the same name, 

m. N of Deux-Ponts, and 30 m. WSW ofMentz. 


Pop. 2,200, The herrschaft of M. has 
348 German sq. m. z ai: 


MEISNER, a basaltic mountain of Germany, in 
Lower Hesse, in the NE of the circle of Eschwege, 
Alt. 2,184 ft. above sea-level. 

MEISSAG, a town of France, in the dep. of Cor- 
réze, 9m. 5 of Brives. Pop. 2,250. It has a large 
traffic in nut-oil. 

MEISSAU, a village of Austria, in the circle and 
m.NW of Korneuburg. Pop. 694. 
“MEISSEN, or Miswra, a circle of Saxony, extend- 
ing along both sides of the Elbe, from Bohemia on 
the S, to Prussian Saxony on the N. A consider- 
able part of it was ceded to Prussia at the congress 
of Vienna in 1815, but it has still an area of 1,600 
sq. m., with 298,000 inhabitants. It is one of the 
most jopulous and best cultivated part of the king- 
dom; it contains also the principal manufaetories of 
Saxony, whether in woollen, linen, or cotton. Dres- 
den, the capital of the kingdom, lies within the limits 
of this circle—The town of M,, the capital of the 
former margraviate and circle, stands on the 1. bank 
of the Elbe, where it receives the Meissa, 14m. WNW 
of Dresden, in one of the most fertile and beautiful 
valleys of Saxony. Pop. 7,750. It is divided into 
an upper and a middle town, and the suburb. On a 
vast rock on the Elbe, 80 ft. in height, stand the re- 
mains of an ancient castle, built by Henry I. ; and on 
the neighbouring rock of Afra, the ancient monastery 
of that name.. The chief structures in the town ate 
the cathedral, a fine Gothic building, the chapter 
house, a picturesque stadthaus, and a covered bridge 
‘ver the M. is best known for its state porcelain 
works, which were removed to this place from Dres- 
den in 1720, the clay being found in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The establishment for this manufacture oc 
cupies the fine old castle: indeed, the town itself 
“has all the beanty of site, and suburbs, and archi- 
tectural character, which the mother-city wants.” 

MEISSEN (Urrer and Lowen), two villages of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the bail. of Zierenberg. 

MEISTRATZHEIM, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Oberehnheim, on the 1. 
bank of the Eigers. Pop. 1,500. 

MEI-TAN-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwei-chn, div. of Ping-yue-chu, 120 
m. NNE of Kwei-yang-fa, in N lat. 27° 40’. 

MEIVAR. See Mewar. 

MEJA, a river of Russia, which, rises in the gov. 
of Smolensk, and flows SW to the 8. Dwina, which 
it joins on the 1, bank, near Velitsch, after a course 
of 120 m. 

MEJAN, or Meron, a rocky island in the Molue 
ca archipelago, in N lat. 1° 23’, E long. 126° 15’, 

MEJERDAH, or Magervan, a large river of 
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‘Tunis, the Bograda of the ancients, formed by the con- . 


fluence of a number of streams deseending from the 
Atlas. It runs in a N direction through the W part 
of the territory of Tunis, to about the parallel of 36° 
10%, where it turns NE; and falls into the Medjterra- 
nean at Porto-Farina. ‘The country through which 





it flows in the loa part of its course is level, and 
resents a deep Tight sandy <oil-in consequence of 
w is deeply. im with soil, and 

ts the same as the Nile. 





mouth is a wide plain, sprinkled over 
lakes, which have probubly been formed by the inun- 
dations of the river. — . 
MEJERLV, a town of Rassia, in Podolia, on the 
1 bank of the Riv, 18 m. S of Lit 





in the prov. and 
the Henares. 
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Zeg-Zeg territory, and flows SW to the Quorra, 18 
m. N of Fundah: 

MEKAN-SELASSE. a town of Abyssinia, in the 
state of Shoa, 210 m. SE of Gondar. 

MEKEHOAN, a small seaport of Oman, in Ara- 
bia, on the Persian gulf, 45 m, WSW of Julfa. 

MEKONG. See Muxant-Koxo. : 

MEKRAN, a large maritime provinee, forming 
the central and § part of Beluchistan, and lyin, 
tween the parallels of 25° and 30°N. On the N it 
is separated by at desert from Afghanistan; 
on the E it has eee aneS, Jalowan, and 
us; on the S the Indian ocean; on the W the provs. 
of Bushkurd and Kohistan. ‘The northern and in- 
Jand part is se from the maritime distriet by 
a range of mountains. A plain, seldom more than 8 
or 10m. in breadth, intervenes between the moun- 
tains and the sea. On this plain there is excellent 
pasturages and when the rainy season is favourable, 
rice, datesywheat, barley, joari, and cotton, are pro- 
duced. ‘The prov. is occupied by a number of inde- 
pendent chiefs, whose power and extent of territory 
are continually fluctuating ; and who profess political 
allegiance to the khan of Khelat, to Museat, or to 
Persia, as for themoment best suits their own in- 
terest. The whole force of the country may amount 
‘to about 25,000.men; but in its present state it would 
be impossible to induce these to act together. ‘The 
present capital is Kej or Kedje. See Benucurstax. 

MEL, an island off the coast of Brazil, in S lat. 
25° 89 43—Also a town of Austrian Lombardy, 9 
m. SW of Belluno, near the 1. bank of the Piave. 

MELADA. Sée Mexepa. 

MELAGUES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, cant. and 9 m. SE of Pont-de-Camares. 
Pop. 1,300. 

MELALH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, in N lat. 25° 40. 2 

MELAN, a village of France, in the dep. of Mor- 
bihan, cant. and 4m. from Faowet. Pop. 1,100. 

MELANO, or Meena (Carr), the NW extremity 
of the island of Chios, in N lat. 38° 257. 

MELASGHIRD, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 80 m. 
SE of Erzerum, on the Murad-chai. > 

MELASSA, or Mites, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
called anciently Mylasa. ‘It is situated in a fertile 
plain, in'the sanjak of Mentesha, 80 m. Sof Smyrna, 
and 12 m. E of the galf of Hassan-Kalesi. 

MELAULAKO, a small river of Thessaly, which 
| flows into the gulf of Salonica, a dittle to the NE of 











Mount Ossa. 

MELAY, or Meszar, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Mayenne, 15. m. SE of Laval. Pop. 1,992. 
—Also, a ‘im the dep. of Haute-Marne, ant. 
and 6.m, SSE of Bourbonne.—Also a town in the 
Se ‘of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. S of Marigny. 


Ops 
* MELAZZO, or Mitazzo, the ancient Myla, a 
seaport. of Sieily, in the Val-di-Demona, on the N 
coast of the island, 20 m. W of ; ina. Pop. 6,500. 
It is built on a tory which forms a well- 
sheltered bay, the sinus of the ancients, 
pable of containing a fleet. The town is 
ded into tw sie situated on the pro- 
montory, and strongly fortified,-the other at the 
harbour, near the bottom of the bay. ‘The trade of 
the place consists in’ the export of wine, olives, and 











poe oil; ands enrred on chiefly wit illes, 
“Leghorn, an t is consi- 
derable, " ‘The plain or Me cover and 

kroyes of olives and orange and bounded by 


the lofty mountains of 

pietnresque beanty. In the war of 1719, this.town 

Was unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniards. 

oy ‘MELBECKS, a township in the p. of Grinton, N. 
v. ¥ 





R. of Yorkshire, 12m. W by S of Richmond. Area 
6,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,455; in 1841, 1,693. 
MELBOURN, a parish’ in the co. of Cambridge, 
10 m. $ by W of Cambridge. Area 4,870 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,474; in 1841, 1,724.—Also a town- 
ship in the p. of Thornton, E. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. 
SW of Pocklington. Area 3,180 acres. Pop, 514. 
MELBOURNE, a parish in Derbyshire, 7} m. 
SE by 8 of Derby, on the banks of the Trent. 
3,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,801; in 1841, 2,5 
‘The family of Lamb derive the title of Viscount from 
this place, which is one of the polling-stations in the 
election of the members for the S division of the co. 
“MELBOURNE, the eapital of the new colony of 
Victoria, in S. Australia, situated in the co, of Bourke, 
and p. of Melbourne, near the mouth of the Yarra- 
Yarra river, in $ Jat. 37° 48° 6”, E long. 144° 67’ 7”, 
587 m. SSW of Sydney, at the upper end of the 
d-locked bay of Port Philip. It was founded by 
ard Bourke in May, 1887, and in 
1838 did not contain above 1,000 inhabitants 
its pop. was 10,945; and in 1851, 23,143. Its streets 
are broad and regular, all ranning at right angles to 
each other; and its houses are all either of brick, 
from an excellent clay found in the vicinity, or of 
stone. ‘The principal part of the town is laid out in 
a low fertile valley, the rich soil of which, extending 
with a gentle slope from the river banks, affords a 
fine site for gardens; while the extreme ends of the 
town are carried over two rising and. picturesque 
eminences. It now extends upwards of 2 m. along 
the river, with a breadth of 1 m. Tt has numerous 
churehes, several club-houses and hotels, 4 banks, a 
theatre, a court-house and government-offices, a eol- 
lege, and numerous steam flour mills, boiling-down 
establishments, and iron and brass foundries. ‘There 
are botanical gardens in the vicinity. Itis the sec of 
an Episcopalian bishop; and in 1851 no fewer than 
8 churches were in course of erection in the town, in 
addition to those already existing. ‘The supply of 
ring water is somewhat limited; but fresh water is 
abundant, as the town has been built just at the fulls 
of the river, above which the water is gen h 
and drinkable, although vessels anchor in salt water 
ight before the windows of the houses in M. ‘There 
is depth of water for men-of-war as far up as Wil- 
liamstown, near the mouth of the Yarra; but vessels 
drawing above 8 or 9 ft. of water cannot come up to 
the wharves of M. Although the distance across the 
promontory to the bay is not more than 2 m., yet by 
the river it is nearly 8 m. The banks of the Yarra 
are low, and covered with a small underwood. M. 
communicates daily by steamers with Geelong, 45 m. 
distant, on the W side of the bay; it has also regu- 
lar steam-communication with Sydney, Launceston, 
and Hobart-town. A bill has been introduced inthe 
Victoria legislature for a railway to ran ftom M. to 
Mount Alexander; and it has been proposed to con- 
nect M. with the port at, Hobson's bay by a short 
line. A scheme is also before the New South Wales 
legislature for a railway from M—The 
recent commercial history of M., ‘the colony of 
Victoria generally, has been eh as 
very romance of the ledger,—the of the 
counting-honse.” On the Ist of July 1851, the co- 
lony of Victoria comm independent career. 
‘This in itself was => i by thes but it at 
speedily thrown into i iscovery o! 
gold at Anderson's creek, 16 m. to the E of Mel- 
bourne, and goon after in richer profusion at Balla- 
rat and Mount Alexander. ‘The amount of gold _ 
exported ftom M. and from Geelong to England 
from the date of the first discoveries up to Ist July 

































| 1852 was 1,265,640 ounces, or about £5,000,000¢» 


and even of the export from New South Wales andy 
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from Adelaide a considerable portion has been far- 
nished from the Victoria diggings. Gold has been 
discovered on the Yarra, 4m. from M. It has also 
been found in the very heart of M., in a bed of dark 
quartz, about 15 inches below the surface, which it is 
expected will prove productive. Of the Victoria 
diggings, 16 m. from M,, it is said that the most pro- 
duetive spots were those where the slate formation 
abounded, from the interstices of which several small 
The slate averaged 

cr 


nuggets had been extracted. 
about 2 ft. from the surface, and the lower the m 
metrated the more successful he proved. 
‘estgarth has made a report, in his eapacity of pr 
sident of the M. chamber of commerce, in whieh the 
surprising growth of the colony is stated with great 
minuteness of detail. In 1851 its imports rose from 
£745,000 in vale to £1,056,000: the exports from 
£755,000 in 1849 to £1,423,000 in 1851. In Sept. 
10 gold had been exported from Victoria; in 
months next ensiing 563,471 ounces of gold 
were shipped, at M. chiefly, the greater part of it 
for London. Although at the present time, amongst 
gold-producing countries, California stands pre-emi- 
nent, being said to have produced in 1851 a sum 
scarce less than £15,000,000, Victoria is only second 
toit in productiveness, and yields apparently a larger 
quantity than the average of Russia, which is esti- 
mated at £4,000,000 per annum. Vast masses of| 
people have continued to congregate ronnd those 
spots which produced most gold, and the diggings of 
‘Mount Alexander swarmed with men and families to 
the number of 50,000 at least. Up to February 1852 
upwards of £30,000 had been received as payment 
for licenses issued to the miners; and the quantity 
‘of wool exported during the last closed season has 
been as great as ever. In 1845 the census of Vieto- 
ia gave a total of nearly $3,000; it now falls little 
short of 115,000. “Even prior to the discovery of 
her gold fields,” Mr. Westgarth says; in bis very able 
report, “ the export produce of Victoria was propor- 
tionately larger than that whieh any other of our 
colonies has exhibited. For the year 1850, for ex- 
ample, when the value of colonial produce exported 
was £1,042,000, and the average population about 
,000 souls, we have an export at the rate of nearly 
£15 per head, which, for every person in the colons, 
gives a power for the introduction of all kinds of 
necessaries that must effectually promote at once the 
Toateersof the colony aud the resourees and enjoy- 
‘ments of its society. Since 1850 the gold produce, 
which begins to afc our offal Sgures on the ex” 
lists towards the end of the following year, has 
rgely increased this amount, threatening us in fact 





























IF re mused by the attractions of 
the diggings, may leave us for a time perhaps losers 
in a social point of view by the grand devel- 


MEL 
Sheep, number 44,515, 
Tallow. tous. 
Wook, i. 4,526,229 10,210,088 
Goltjox . 


‘The apparent falling off in the quantity of wool for 
1851, 2s compared, with the previous year, is occa- 
signed.” Mr. Westgarth remarks, by the lateness of 
the shipping of the wool this Season, as compared 
with previous years, so that the usual proportion of 
the last elip has not been prior to Jaruary 
last. The official year te in the midst of the 
ool shipping sedson, an arrangement inconvenient 











a3 the expo iuce, in not exhibiting so 
exactly as might otherwise be done in this partigular 
the annual progress of the colony.” See’ artiles 
Port-Purtir and Vicroxta, 





MELBOURNE, a county of Western Australia, « 


bounded on the E by Glenelg, on the S by ‘Twin 
co. and on the W by the sea; and watered by the 
rivers Moore, Smith, and Hill. 

MELBOURNE (Movnr), a very lofty mountain 
‘on the coast of the recently-discovered Antarctic con- 
tinent, in S§ lat. 74° 25, E Jong. 164° 10 It has a 


general and striking resemblance to Mount Etna; * 


but its elevation, Sir James Ross conceives, must be 
‘very much greater than that of the Sicilian mountain. 

MELBURY-ABBAS, a parish in Dorset, 2} m. 
SE by Sof Shaftesbury. Area 2,140 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 354; in 1841, 390. 

MELBURY-BUBB, a parish in Dorset, 62 9. S 
by W of Sherborne. “Area 1,290 acres. | Pop. in 
1831, 121; in 1841, 126. 

MELBURY-OSMOND, a parish in Dorset, 63m. 
‘SW by S of Sherborne. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 380; in 1841, 404. 

MELBURY-SAMPFORD, a parish in Dorset, 64 














m. NW by Wof Cerne. Area 1,160 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 58: in 1841, 43. ‘ 
MELCAUWEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 

prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Berlaer. Pop. 500. 


MELCHBOURN, a parish in Bedfordshire, 5 m. 
ESE of Higham-Ferrers. Area 2,550 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 997; in 1841, 

MELCHINGEN, a town of the principality of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 9 m. ENE of Hechingen, 
on the 1. bank of the Lauchart. Pop. 610. 

INAU, a parish and village of Switzer- 
land, in the eant. of Berne and-amt of Aarwangen. 
Pop. 3.399. 

MELCHTHAL, a valley of Switzerland, in the 
§ part of the cant. of Unterwalden, and district of 
Obwald. Tt is about 6 m. in length from N to 8, 
and 2m. in breadth; and is watered by the Meleh, 
which joins the Aa below Sarnen. It is noted for 
its cheese. The mountains by which it is enclosed 
rise high, and are chiefly calcareons, resting on ar- 
gillaceous schist. They contain marble and iron. 














mel at 
opments. ‘The commercial returns for the yeat 
1851, in connection with # gompariaon for previous 
years, are set forth in the fe 1g abstracts:— 


L. Table exhibiting the Progress of the calons 
fiom 1844 to 1881 ineulves oe 


Year Iruports. Exports. Population, 
1844 £151,000 
1545 248,000 
186 316,000 
1867 435,000 
1848 374,000 
1519, 480,000, 
1850, 745,000 
sr 1,056,000 





TL Tale exhibiting the qoantity of the principal articles of ex- 
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Cattle, number 2435 tt 








‘The latter is wrought at Muhlithal, on the opposite 
side of the mountain. ‘The valley’ is noted as the 
residence of Ammold-de-Melehthal, one of the three 
founders of the Confederation, and also of the hermit 
Nicolas-de-Flie, by whom the league, when threat 


ened with rupture, was cemented. 
MELCKWESER, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of 
Taursin, Fop. Sit, ee 
MELCOMBE-HORSEY, a parish in Dorchester, 
9m. NE of Dorchester. Aren 3,260 acres. Pop. 173. 
E-REGIS. See OUTH. 
MELDAL, a parish of Norway. in the bail. of 
South Drontheim, 33 m. SW of im. Pop. 
4,261. _ It has several eopper- 
MELDEN, a de 
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MELDERSTEL,, a village of Sweden, in North 
Bothnia, It has extensive founderies. 
MELDERT, a department aud commune of Bel- 





gium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and arrond. of 
Termonde. Pop. of dep. 1,870; of village 228.— 
‘Also a dep. and com. in the prov. of Brabant and 
‘arrond. of Louvain, Pop. of dep. 963; of com. 526. 
Also a dep. and com. in the prov. of Limburg and 
arrond, of Hasselt, watered by the Zwarte-Beek. 
Pop. 705. 


MELDOLA. a town of the Pontifical states, in the 
legation and 8 m. S of Forli, on the |. bank of the 


Ronco, Pop. 4 * 
MELDON, 2 fetisivof Northumberland, om W 
by Sof Pop. 162 





Morpeth. Area 1,040 acres. . 
DOLE, df Munporr, a town of Denmark, 
in the district called South Ditmarsch, on the river 
Miele, 50 m. NW of Hamburg. Pop. 2,000. 
MELDRETH, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 4} 

‘Area 2,000 acres. Pop. 730. 
(ELDRUM, a parish of Aberdeenshire. Pop. 
1,878, of whom 1,102 were in the town of Old M., 
which is situated on the road from Aberdeen to 
Banff, 17} m. NW of Aberdeen. 

MELECK, a headland of Turkey in Europe, on 
the N coast of the island of Candia, sanj. and 11m. 
NE of La Canée, in N lat. 35°55, and E long. 24° 

MELEDA, Miter, or Misert, an island of Aus- 
tria, in the Adriatic, on the coast of Dalmatia, in the 
circle and 17 m. WNW of Ragusa, separated from 
the peninsula of Sabioncello by a channel of the 
same name, 3 m. in width at its narrowest point. 
‘The E extremity of the island is in N lat. 42° 49’ 
20, and E long. 17° 46 40"; the W, in N lat. 42°47’ 
50", and E long. 17° 1830”. It is 24m. in length 
from E to W, and about 5 m, across its widest part. 
‘The coasts present several commodions bays, but, 
towards the W extremity especially, are incumbered 
with islets and reefs. ‘The sea breaks with great 
violence on the S coast. The best and most com- 
modious anchorage is to be found in the channel of 
Meleda. ‘The surface of the island is bristled with 
motnntains to a great extent arid, and intersected by 
numerous valleys. ‘The latter, the principal of which 
is Babinopoglie, nearly 8 m. in length, are fertile, 
but ill-cultivated; and the quantity of oats, maize, 
and millet searcely suffices for three months’ supply 
to the inhabitants, who are about 900 in number. 
‘Their only other productions are pot-herbs, oil. and 
fruit, the including water-melons, figs, pome- 




















Rranates and almonds. The vine thrives well also. 


and the mulberry is grown to some extent. Dates 
and citron are: ntly found in the gardens. Ma- 
ritime ‘are common, and among the 

bs ie and turpentine trees, the myrtle 
and cistus are frequently to be met with. Large 
flocks of cattle, goats, and sheep find pasturage on 
the mountains, and the culture of silk-worms and 
dees form also an important branch of industry. ‘The 
viper and lizard are common. ,The tunny fish, the 
ray, and the sardine abound on the coast: and near 
Porto-Ingannatone is a coral-fishery. With the ex- 
ception of iron in small quantities, and lime, the 
island no minerals, Its exports consist 
chiefly in wood, silk, wine in small quantities, brandy, 
cheese, honey, fish, sheep, and wool. 
several phage or hamlets, of which Babinopoglie is 
the chief. Meleda is the ancient Melita, and sup- 





by some to be the scene of the shipwreck of | castle. 


Bie Pauls Te formerly possessed a rich Benedic- 
tine abbey, situated on an island of Lago-Grande, a 
lagune which communicates by a narrow channel 
with the sea. 

MELEGNANO, or Martoxaxo, a district and 
town of Austria in Lombardy, in the gov. and deleg. 





of Milan, ‘The district comprises 26 com., and 11,884 
inhabitants. ‘The town is 11 m, SE of Milan, and 
10 m. WNW of Lodi, on the Lambro, which is here 
crossed by a fine stone-bridge. Pop. 4,000. In the 
middle age this town was fortified. In 1289 it was 
destroyed by Frederick IL, but was soon afer re- 
built.—A. peace was concluded here between the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines in 1279. A memorable battle 
was fought here between the Swiss and the duke of 
Milan and Francis [,, in 1515. 

MELEL, a district of Easter Circassia, on the N 
side of the Caucasus, ‘The Argan has its source in 
this district. 

MELE/KE'S (Poxrovskox’ and Staror), vil- 
Iages of Russin in Europe, in the gov. and 48 mi. 
Eof Simbirsk, district of Stavropol, near the Mélé- 
kés, a small adiuent of the Bolchoi-Teberemchau, 
It has several distilleries of brandy. 

MELEKHOVSKALA, « town of Russia in En- 
rope, in the gov. of the Don Cossacks, and district 
of Donetz, 27 m. NE of Teherkask, on the r. bank 
of the D 

MELEN, 
in the prov. 
























department and commune of Belgium, 


nd arrond. of Liege. Pop. 
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MELENIK, a town of European Turkey, 60 m. 
SE of Ghiustendil. 

MELENKI, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 68 

i . It 


m. SE of Viadimir, on the I. bank of the 
has manufactories of glass and hardware. Pop. 5,6 

MELERAY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Sarthe, cant. of Momtmirail. Pop. 1,406. 

MELES. | See Mrxovortat. 

MELESSE, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Iile-et-Vilaine, cant, of Saint Aubin, 9 
m.N of Rennes. Pop. 2,808. 

‘MELE-SUR-SARTHE (Lr), 1 town of France, 
in the dep. of Orne, 9 m. W of Mortagne, on the r. 
bank of the Seite ‘Pop. 1,500. 

MELETE! a river of New Jersey, U.S, 
which runs into the Atlantic in N lat. 40° 

" 
96 m. WSW of Grodno. 

‘MELEZZA, a circle and village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Ticino, watered by a stream of the 
same name, which joins the Maggia near Locarno, 

MELFA, a sinail river of Naples, in the ‘Terra: di- 
Lavoro, which enters the Garigliano. It is the 
‘Melfes of the Itineraries. 

MELFI See Amauri. 

MELET, a considerable town of Naples, in the 
Basilicata, $4 m. S of Foggin—pop. 8,400—not far 
from the river Ofanto, the ancient Aujidus. It cou- 
tains several churches and monasteries, and is the 
seat of a bishop. On the Mth of August, 1861, this 
city was terribly devastated by an earthquake, which 
destroyed the cathedral and the archbisbop’s palace, 
the college. the barracks, and upwards of 160 houses. 

MELFORD (Loxo), a village and parish of Suf- 
folk, situated near the river Stour, 19 m. W by N of 
Ipswich. Area of p. 4,820 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2.514; 
in 1841, 2,597. Silk-weaving is carried on here to 


some extent. “ 
MELGACO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Minho, and on the 1. bank of the Minho, 88 m. NE 
of Braja. Pop. 831.—Also a town of Brazil, in the 
prov. and 168 m. SW of Para. Pop. 8,600. 
MELGAM, or Mexouxs, river of Forfurshire, 
which falls into the Isla under the walls of Airly 


MELGAR-DE-ANIBA, a town, of Spain, in the 
prov. “2 TENE of Valladolid, on the 1. bank 
of the | 


MELGAR-DE-FERNAMENTAL, a 
of Spain, in the prov. and 32 m. NW 
near the 1. bank of the Pisuerga. Pop. 
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TITCHL, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
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MELGAR-DE-YASO, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27 m, NNE of Palencia, ou the 1, bank of 
the Pisnerga, Pop. 600. 

MELHAFA, a town of 
Sidra, 150 m. ESE of Tripoli 

MELHERUS, a parish and village of Norway, 12 
m. SSW of Drontheim. . Pop. 4,000. 

MELICHIA, a town in the island of Corfu, 15 m. 
SSE of Corfu. 

MELICT, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 27 
WSW of Messina. 

MELIDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 
m. SSE of Pampeluna, on the i. bank of the Aragon. 

MELIDEN, a parish of Flintshire, 4 m. N by E 
of St. Asaph. ’ Pop. in 1881, 7203 

MELIDILLA, a village of Tripoli, in the oases 
and 15 m. E of Aujelah. 

ME-LIH-HEEN, a 
the prov, of Yun-nai 
24° 30’, E long. 103° 3 

ME-LIH-LA-GANG, a district of Tibet, in th 
part of the proy. of Kham, near the Chinese frontier. 

MELILLA, or Rusapim, a seaport on the coast of 
Maroceo, but belonging to Spain, on the coast of the 
‘Mediterranean, in N lat, 35° 8° 15”, facing Almeria. 
Tt was taken by the Spaniards in the 15th cent. and. 
has set at defiance all the attempts of the Moors to 
obtain ion of it. Its name is derived from the 
honey in its neighbourhood, which is still plentiful 
and excellent. It oceupies a peninsula united to the 
continent by an isthmus of rocks 121 varas in length, 
and 95 in* breadth, and having an elevation above 
‘the level of the sea of 35 varas. During the last 
cent. it was fortified with fresh works. The N front 
of the place is inaccessible, so high and steep is the 
rock which defends it on that side. - A. parapet 3 ft. 
thick, defended by a large elliptical tower, guards it 
on the E; the S angle is protected by a cylindrical 
parapet called Las Cabras; and fronting the W stands 
the gate of the fortress, with the large tower of St. 
James, On this side it communicates by a covered 
way with the exterior fortifications. Soft water is 
not searce at M., and fills a number of shell-proof 
cisterns capable of containing upwards of 30,000 
(uintals of water. ‘The climate is extremely warm. 
‘The pop. of this presidio, joined to that of the Pe- 
non-le-Velez and of Alhucemas, amounts, according 
to the latest returns, to 2,700 inhabitants, including 
non-residents. At a short distance, within cannot 
shot, is a small port capable of receiving vessels of. 
inconsidemble tonnage such as xebecs and galleons. 
<The three ee sande, hich, were lately 
taken possession o Spania in M. bay, 
Shoat 1} m. from the shore, af al 
and near to each other. ‘The western island is the 
largest and highest, being about 400 ft. above the 
level of the seas its length is about 1} in, and it is 
separated from the middle island by a chaninel about 
ttm broad. ‘The middle isan is about 120 ft. 
above the sea, and is nearly round, having a deep 
and safe channel separating it from the eastern is. 
land. ‘Their structure is granitic, having a thin bed 
of carth on which a few plants grow. ‘They are all 
destitute of water, and are very and uneven; 
the neighbourhood abounds in and the rocks 
‘ure covered with shell-fish of a large kind. ‘These 
islands offer a good auchorage in 6 or 7 fath., within 
a cuble-length of the shore, with a bottom of mnd 
and lay. | ‘The western island has been ‘named |’ 
of © 

nee 

MELINADO, a village of the island of Zan 
m, WSW of Zante. aps 


MELINDA, a kingdom of Eastern Africa, with a 












istrict and town of China, in 
. of Kwan-se-eliu, in N lat. 
























IL; and the eastern island that of 





ipoli, on the gulf of | li 


# the middle island has received the name | 93 
over which there is here a handsome eis 


cap. of the same name, on the coast, to the SW of Bra- 
va, and N of Zanguebar, watered by the Grande-Rivi- 
ere, the Jumba-Fumbu, the Quilimaney, and the Que- 
if —The cap., which stands inS lat. 8° 15’, E long. 
40° 5, is a large and handsome town, with houses built 
of stone, and numerous mosques. ‘The churches and 
other buildings erected by the Portuguese while in 
possession of it are now in ruins. ‘The anchorage ix 
at some distance from the town, and the coast is 
shallow and beset with rocks and shelves; yet itis 
the seat of considerable trade, being resorted to by 
vessels from the Red sea, Persia, and the northern 
parts of India, ‘The exports consist of gold, ivory, 
copper, wax, and drugs, brought from the interior hy 
carayans, in exehange for which silks, cottons, linen 
cloths, and European commodities are received. 
Cattle and other articles of provision may be had; 
‘ut the port is seldom touched'at by European ves. 
sels, the trade being entirely in the hands of the 
tives. ‘The immediate vicinity of the town consists 











of a beautiful plain covered with gardens abounding * 


in every species of fruit, particularly citrons and 
oranges. The interior of the country has not bem, 
explored by Europeans. — Vasco de Gama, after 
doubling the Cape, sailed along the African shore till 
he arrived here, where he was courteously received, 
and supplied with pilots to conduct him across the 
Tndian ocean to Malabar. Cabral and several of hi 
successors met with treatment equally friendly. Ul- 
timately M. became one of numerous tributaries, till 
abont 1698, when it was wrested from them by the 
Arabs, in whose power it has ever since remained. 

MELINDA, one of the Qnerimba islands, in the 
Indian sea, in $ lat. 10° 30°. 

MELINE, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 6 m. SW 
by S of Cardigan. Pop. in 1841, 492. 

MELIPILA, a province of Chili, bounded on the 
N by Quillota; on the E by Mapocha: on the S by 
the river Marpo, which divides it from Rarfcag 
and on the W by the sea. It is of small extent upo 
the coast, but is about 25 leagues from Eto W. Its 
rivers are the Mapocha and the Poangue. It abounds 
with wine and grain. Its cap. is Logrono. 

MELISEY, a town of France, in the dep. of Hante- 
Saone, 9 m.ESE of Luxeuil, on the Ognon. Pop. 
1,960. 

MELITO, a village of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra 
Ima, 15 m.’ SE of Reggio.—Also a village in the 
proy. and 6 m. N of Naples. 

MELITOPOL, a town of Russia, in the country 
of the Nogai Tartars, gov, of Taurida, on. the river 
‘and lake of Molotshnia-Vodi, 12 m. from the sea of 
Azof, and 108 m. S of Ekaterinoslav. 

MELK, Moux, or Mortcx, a small town of Lower 
Austria balf-way between Lintz and Vienna, and Ut 
m. W of St. Polten, Pop. 1,000. On a neighbour- 
ing rock stands one of the most splendid monasteries 
of Germany, with a rich collection of curiosities, 
cabinet of medals, a large library, and a botanic 

MELKAPORE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Berar, in N Int. 21° 4. < 

MELKOVATZ, a town of Bulgaria, in the sanj- 
and 45 m. SSE of Widdin, on the r. bank of the Zi- 


za. 
MELKRID! 











and intersected by the Wilts and Berks canal. 
p. includes the chapelry of Seend. Area 10,750: 
Pop. in 1831, 5,866; in 1841, 6,236. The 
Cipally consists of one long street, in which the 
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are in general built of freestone, though somewhat 
irregularly set down. ‘The manufacture of broad- 
cloth was at one time carried on here to a much larger 
extent than it is at present. “Some business is done 
in malt and leather. About a 4 m. from the town 
are two mineral springs, similar to those of Chelten- 
ham, but of greater strength. A pump-room, with 
hot and cold baths, has been erected, and houses 
built for the accommodation of visitors to the spa. 
M. is one of the polling-places for the members for 
the N division of the co. 

MELLA, a river of Austrian Italy, in the Milanese, 
which rises in Mount Maniva, 6 m. NE of Bovegno; 
flows through the Val-Trompia; and falls into the 
Oglio, on the Ie bank, near Geniga, after a course 
from N to $ of 50 m. 

MELLAG, a village of France, in the dep. of Fin- 
toy cant, and 3 m. NNW of Quimperle. Pop. 

2 
M 

















ho 
LAH (Ras-rt), a cape of Barbary, on the 
coast of Barca, in N lat, 31° 57’, E long. 25° 4’. 

MELLARA, a small town of Austrian Italy, in 
the Milanese, 18 m. E by S of Mantua, on the L. bank 
of the Po. Pop. 2,400. 

MELLAWI, Mettavout, or Metavt, a town of 
Upper Bert, ‘in the prov. of Minieh, 120 m. S of 
Cairo. ‘The country round supplies the city of Mecca 
with grain, which is conveyed by the way of Cairo, 
‘Snez, and the Red sea. 

MELLE, a small town of Hanover, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the river Hase, 4 m. W of Gronenberg. 


















Pop. 1,892.—Also a town of France, in the dep. of 
Deux-Sevres, on the small river Berronne, 18 m. 
ESE of Niort—Also a commune and village in the 


dep. of Me-et-Vilaine, cant. and 4 m. N of Louvigne. 
Pop. 1,300.—Also a village of the Sardinian states, 
in the div. of Coni, 4 m. W of Venasea. Pop. 1,903. 

Y, or MEILLERAYE, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 4m. S of 
Moisdon-la-Riviere. Pop. 750. There is hére a cele- 
brated convent of Trappists. 

JERAYE (La), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Vendee, cant. and 3 m. 8 of Pouzange-la- 
Ville, on the r. bank of the Grand Lay. Pop. 600. 

MELLES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Garonne, cant. and 4 m. SE of Saint- 








Pop. 800. 

MELLFORT (Lock), a small projection of the sea 
on the coast of Argyleshire, which enters between 
Points Degnish and Ashnish, opposite the island of 
Lning, Tt is 1} m. broad at the entrance, and ex- 
tends 4 m. inland, in an ENE direction. 
(Sax-Pepro-pe), a town of Spain, in 






the 45m. SE of Corunna. Pop. 2,931. 
* a parish in co. Louth, 44 m. WNW 
Its statistics are returned with Tal- 


MELLING, a parish in Lancashire, 5} m.$ by W 
of Kirkby~Lonsdale, situated Raateioe ates 
Lune and Wenning, and ineluding the townships of 
Arkholme-with-Cawood, Farleton, M.-with-Wratton, 
Roburndale, Wennington, and Wray-with Botton, 
and the chapelry of Hornby. Area 21,700 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1.962; in 1841, 2,039.—Allfo a chapelry 
in the p. of Halsall, 5$ m, S by W of Ormskirk, 
crossed by the Leeds and Liverpool canal. Area 
2,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 559; in 1841, 607. 

MELLINGEN, town of Saxe-Weimar, in the 
bail. and 4 m. SE of Weimar, on the Im. Pop. 650. 
—Also a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of Aar- 
gan, on the 1. bank of the Renss. Pop. 746. 

* MELLION (Sarst), parish in Cornwall, 3 m. 
S by E of Callington. Area 2.970 acres. Pop. 395. 
MELLAS, a parish in Suffolk, 3} m. W by N of 

















Area 1.480 acres. Pop. in 1891, 519} in 1841, 

MELLO, a town of France, in the dep. of Oise, 
cant. and 6 m. W of Creil, on the Therain, Pop. 
600.—Also a town of Portugal, in the prov. of Beira, 
18 m. WNW of Garda. 

MELLONS (Sarsr), a parish in Monmouthshire, 
7m, SW of Newport.’ Area 2,720 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 564; in 1841, 613. 

MELLOR, a chapelry in the p. of Glossop, Der- 
byshire, 54 m. E by Sof Stockport. ‘There are ex- 
tensive cotton-works here. Pop. in 1831, 2,059: in 
1841, 2,015—Also a chapelry in the p. of Black- 
burn, Lancashire, 2} m. NW of Blackburn, Arca 
1,830 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,844. 

MELLRICHSTADT, a town of Bavaria, 50 m. 
NNW of Bamberg. Pop. %,200, It has woollen 
manufactories, 

MELLS, a parish 
Bath. Area 3.250 





Somerset, 10 m, 8 by W of 
Pop. in 1841, 1,261. 
mberland, 8 m. NE, 









mineral springs. ‘The helm-winds blow here with 
great violence.—Also a township in the p. of Wath, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. N hy E of Ripon. Area 
1,070 acres. Pop. in 1841, 32%.—Also a township 
in the parish of Coverham, N. R. of Yorkshire, 3] m. 
SW by W of Middicham. Area 930 acres.’ Pop. 
in 1831, 127; in 1841, 110, 

MELNIK, a town of Bohemia, 21 m. WSW of 
Jung-Bunzlan, near the r. bank of the Elbe, at the 
confluence of the Moldau, in N Int. 50°21’ 50". Pop. 
1,878. Excellent wine is produced in the vicinity. 

‘MELNITSY, a town of Russia, in the gor. of 
YVolhynia, 21 m. ESE of Kowel. 

WRIA, an islet in the Mediterranean, $3 m. 
W by S of Leghorn. 

MELOVATA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Voronetz, 30 m. NNE of Bogatshar. 

MELOVATKA, town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Charkoy, 40 m. SE of Knpiansk, on the r. bank of 
the Krisnaia, 

MELROSE, a parish in the extreme N of Rox- 
barghshire, forming a northerly projection of that co, 








t. | between Selkirkshire and Berwickshire. It is wa- 


tered by the Tweed, the Leader, Bowden-burn, Gala- 
water, and Allan-water. ‘The whole of the fine E 
summit, half of the far-secing central one, and the N 
skirt of the W one ofthe Eildon hills, are in the p., and 
form an imposing screen along itsS boundary. “The 
valley of M.,” says the New Statistical Account, “mst 
have been a noble Inke at some remote period, the 
‘Tweed entering it by a narrow inlet, across which Mel 
rose-bridge is thrown, and leaving it by anarrow outlet 
at Tweedwood, before the formation of which, the 
whole space enclosed by the Eildon and Gattonside 
hills must have been a continued sheet of water. A 
substratum of water-sand, dense or penetrable by the 
spade, pure, or gravelly, is always met with in dig- 

few fect below the surface.” Between one- 














Arak 
Fonreh and one-third of the area of the p. lies 8 of 
the Tweed, and, excepting on the Eildon-hills and a 





tch of moorland stretching from their W base, is 
Tit in cultivation. ‘The district N of the Tweed is, 





over an extent of 25 sq.m. strictly upland, pastoral, 
‘and bleak. In the vieinity of the Tweed are nearly 
twenty mansions and villas, but though they con 


tribute to the beanty of the vale, they are flung indi- 
‘alway insignificance by the mighty spell of 
Abbotsford, once the rendence of Scotland's greatest 
minstrel. The of Dornock, Gattonside, and 
‘Newstead, all stand in the vale of Mech Buck. 
holmside and Darlingshaugh liecompactly with Gala~ 
shiels, Newton, or Newton-Dryburgh, is a village 











Wa and 2§ m. W of the Eastern Counties railway. 
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with about 160 inhabitants, situated 2} m. SE of 
Melrose.—The town of M. is delightfully situated at 
the N base of the Eildon hills, 3 furl. S of the Tweed, 
on the road between Edinburgh and Jedburgh by 
way of Galashiels, 4 m. from Galashiels, and 35 m. 
from Edinburgh. ‘Thongh graced with some modern 
and neat houses, it is an antique and dingy place, 
strongly contrasting in the bald, blackened, coarse 
forms of its time-worn houses, with the surpassing 
‘architectural magnificence of its abbey, and the gor- 
geous beauty of its eireumjacent landscape. A mo- 
dern wire-bridge for foot-passengers maintains a 
jon near the town, across the Tweed, 
Je of the vale. ‘The stone-bridge, whi 
carries across the Edinburgh turnpike, is 1} m. to 
the W, near the village of Dornock. Mf. was long 
famed for the manufacture of a fabric called Melrose 
Jand-linen, commissions for which were received from 
London and foreign countries; but toward the end of 
last cent. the manufacture rapidly declined, and long 











ago it utterly disappeared. In 1833 the pop. within 
the burgh, including Danielton, was 740: in 1841, 
The abbey, founded by David I. in 1136, stands 






mense profusion of its architectural decorations, 
seems to have been the jive work of upwards 
of two. centuries, extending from 1836 till the Te- 
formation. ‘The architecture is the richest Gothic, 
combining the best features of itr gracefulness and 
elaboration, and everywhere showing a delicacy of 
‘with, ands Boldness Of execution, which evince the 
perfection of the style; while the material, soft enongh 
to admit great nicety of chiselling, possesses such 
power of resistance to the weather that even the 
most minnte ornaments retain nearly as much sharp- 
ness of edge or integrity of feature as when they 
were fresh from the chisel. The place incidentally 
owes nearly all its modern fame sto ‘the mighty 
minstrel,” whose princely earthly domicile at Abbots- 
ford on the W, and his low last resting-place at Dry- 
burgh on the E, compete with it in challenging the 
notice of the tourist. 

‘MELS, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. and 27 
m. § of St. Gall, on the Seez. “Pop., with that of 
Weistannen, 3,305 Catholics. 

MELSELE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, 15 m. NE of Dendermonde. Pop. 

MELSONBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 

m. N by E of Richmond. Area 2310 acres, 

‘op..in 1831, 514; in 1841, 530. 

(LSUNGEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, on the 
Fulda, 18 m.$ of Cassel. Pop. 4,020. It has ma- 
~idrmareta 

i , acl in the parish of Almond. 
bury, Yorkshire, 5 m. SSW of Haddersteld. Arca 
4,590 acres. Pop. in 1881, 2,746; in 1841, 3,203, 
ELTON, parish in Suffolk, 2 m. NNE of Wood- 
bridge, on the W bank of the Deben. Area 1,540 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 707; in 1841, 980.—Also a 
chapelry inthe parish of Wolton, Yorkshire, 44 m. 
SE of South Cave. Area 900 acres. Pop. 133. 

MELTON (Great), a parish in Norfolk, 6} m. 
WSW of Norwich. Area 2,110 acres. Pop. 429. 

MBLION (Hom), a parish in the W. 3 G6 ork. 
shire. 44 m. SW of Doncaster. Area 1,790 actes. 
‘Pop, in 1931; 131; in 1841, 115. 

STON (Lire), a parish in Norfolk, 54m. W 
by Sof Norwich. Area 820 acres. Pop. 330. 

MELTON-CONSTABLE, a parish in Norfolk, 5$ 
m. SW by S of Holt. Area 2,710 acres. Pop. 75. 
‘The seat of Sir J. Astley, Bart, situated in a fine 


park here, 4 m. in circamf., is one of the first man- 
sions in 
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MELTON-MOWBRAY, a parish and market- 
town in Leicestershire, 144 m. NE by E of Leicester, 
and 10 m. NW of Oakham, intersected by the river 
Wreke, and the Oakham canal, ‘The parish includes 
the chapelry of Freeby, and the township of Welby, 
Area 5,610 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,520: in 1841, 
740.—The town is built on the banks of the Wreke, 
which is navigable to Leicester and Loughborough, 
and over which there arc here two good bridges. It 
has of late years been much improved and enlarged, 
Its only manufretures are bobbin-net and hosiery. 
M. is one of the polling-places in the election of 
members for the N division of the co, Its_pop. in 
1851 was 4,391. ‘The principal attraction of M., and 
the main source of its improvement, is the subscri 
tion-hunt to which it gives narae, unquestionably the 
most celebrated in the kingdom. | ‘The season lists 5 
months, from November to March, during which the 
town is frequented by leading sportsmen from all 
quarters. Stabling is pi for 700 horses. 

MELTON-ROSS, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m, 
NE by E of Glandford-bridge. Area 2,560 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 158; in 1841, 175. 

MELUN, ‘an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-ct-Marne. 
‘The arrond. comprises an area of 100,778 hect. and 
contains cant. Pop. in 1831, 57,697; in 1841, 59,899, 
—The cant. comprises $1 com. Pop. in 1831, 19,990; 
in 1841, 22,721.—The town is 27 m. SE of Paris, on 
the Seine, at an alt. of 210 ft. above sea-level, and 
in N lat. 48° 3232”, and E long. 2° 39°10". Pop. 
in 1789, 5,158; in 1821, 6,692; in 1881, 6,622; and 
in 1841, 8.950. ‘The Seine, which here forms an 
island, divides the town into unequal parts, the 
largest of which rises amphitheatrally on the r. 
bank of the river. ‘Two stone bridges are thrown 
across the river, of which one, the Pont-au-Moulin, | 
admits of navigation. The town is neither well 
built nor well laid out, but in its general aspect i 
presents a pleasing effect. Its principal buildings 
are the prefecture, formerly a Benedictine abbey, 
and chiefly remarkable for its situation and the baths. 
It has a large square, and 2 public promenades ; and 
has 2 churches, a communal college, several schools, 
4 public brary, a theatre, an hospital, extensive ca- 
valry barracks, a house of detention, and 2 printing- 
establishments. On the island are the ruins of a 
fortress, in which several of the kings of France re- 
sided, and where Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis, 
for some time held her court. M. has manufactories 
of calico plain and printed, cloth, drugget, serge, 
earthenware, fine cement, giass, jewellery, silk and 
felt hats, leather, ironware, beet-root. sugar, tiles,” 
bricks, &. It has also tan and flour mills, and several 
lime and gypsum kilns. ‘The trade, which is <a 
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derable, consists chiefly in corn, flour, wine, 
coal, cheese, wool, and cattle—This town wi 
Melodunum of the Romans. It was several times 
taken by the Normans; and in 1419 by the English, 
by whom it was retained till 1430. 

MELVICH, « township and small hamlet in the 
p. of Reay, Sutherlandshire, 24 m. W by S of Thurso, 
on the I. bank of the Halladale, immediately above 
its entrance into Melvich bay. 

MELVILLE, a mountain of New South Wales, in 
the distriet of Wel ston, to the E of the confluence 
of Goobang creek with the Lachlan, and to the E of 
Mount Cunningham.—Also a mountain on the N 
confines of the prov. of Cambridge—Also a group of 
hills in the dist. of Liverpool plains, —Also an exten- 

lngune in Western Australia, in the county of 

Porth, into which Swan and Canning rivers discharge 

themselves, and which empties itself into the ocean 

at the town of ree a parish of ne 
vat] 








mania, in the co. of Monmouth, bounded 
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and E by the Jordan, on the W by the parish of 
‘Arundel, and on the § by the Derwent. 

MELVILLE BAY, a bay of the N coast of Ans- 
tralia, on the NW side of the gulf of Carpentaria, in 
§ lat, 12% and E long. 136° 45". It is 30 m. in 
length, and 27m. in medium breadth. Its entrance, 
extending from the little group of islands bearing the 
same name on the E, to Cape Wilberforce on the 
NW, has a width of 4} m. ‘This bay affords excel- 
ent holding-ground.—Also a bay of Greenland, near 
the NE extremity of Baffin’s bay, enclosed on the W by 
a cape of the same name; and extending between 
85 and 76° 20’ N lat., and between 59° 45’ and 64° 
80’ W long. ‘The width of its entrance, stretching 
between Capes Lewis and Melville, is about 120 m. 
‘Phe latter headland is in N lat. 76° 20’, and W long. 
62” 30. 


MELVILLE (C, rugged headland of red- 
dish coloured ean a NE coast of australia, 
in S lat. 14° 18, B 144° 85%, forming the N 
extremity of Jane's Table-land, and the E side of 
Bathurst bay. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, an island of New South 
Shetland, in the group of the Powell islands, to the E 
of Pomona, in S lat. 60° 40’, and W long. 44° 10. It 
isabout 30 m.in length from E to W.—Aiso an island 
off the NW coast of Australia, from which it is sepa- 
rated by Clarence and Dundas straits, and Van Die- 
men’s gulf. On the W it is separated by Apsley 
strait from Bathurst island. Tt is 370 m. from Cape 
Arheim, and lies between 11° 7’ and 11° 56’ S lat, 
and between 130° 20” and 131°80’E long. It is about 
100 m. in cireamf, and is generally mountainous. 
Its principal points are Capes Van Diemen, Jableel, 
Fleeming, Keith, and Gambier. On its N coast are 
Breton and Lethbridge bays. Its surface is to a 
great extent covered with wood, and it is watered by 
several rivers. An establishment was formed on 
this island in 1824, at a point of the coast named 
King’s Cove or Port Cockburn, by the English gov- 
ernment, with the view of opening commercial rela- 
tions with the Malays; but, from the ferocity of the 
natives, it has hitherto been attended with but little 
snecess.—See article Austratza. P. 458.—Also an 
island in the Arctic ocean, in N lat. 74° 47’, W long. 
110° 48’, in the group of the N. Georgian islands, to the 
NE of Banks’ land. Ie is surrounded by icebergs from 
40 to 50 ft. in thickness; and, with the exception of 
some species of moss, is totally destitute of vegetation. 
In winter it is frequented by bears only; but in sum- 
mer it is inhabited also by rein-deer, squirrels, and 






























‘species of rat named Mus Hudsonius. 
MELVILLE’S MONUMENT, an island of Baf- 
mmeira-bay, in N lat. 75° 26’, and W 


E LE PENINSULA, a peninsula con- 
nected with the North American continent on the 
SW by an isthmus running between Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Welcome and Wagers river and Repulse bay; 
and bounded on the N by Bury and Hecla strait, by 
which it is separated from Cockburn island; on the 
E by Fox’s channel: on the S by Frozen strait, and 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, 
from Southampton island; and on the W by 
bay and Boothia gulf. “It stretches 





Which it is separated 
pulse 


and 86° W long. Its principal points are Cape Ea- 
gleield at th ee tad Capes Jermaia, 
wn, Penrhyn, and Wilson. On its $ side are 


Lyon inlet, Gore bay, Ducket cove, and Middleton 


MELVILLE PORT, a harbour of the Great Lu- | 





in N 
Coe SOUND, an inlet of Arctic Ame- 
the W side of Kent peninsula, and forming 
° 





the E arm of Coronation gulf. Tt is 30 m. wide from 
E to W, and 20 m, from N to 8; and opens between 
Point Beechy and Cape Croker. ‘The meridian of 
108° W passes nearly throngh its centre, and the 
parallel of 68° 8” N. 

‘MELVIN (Loven), a shect of water partly in the 
p. of Innismacsaint, co. Fermanagh, and partly in co. 
Leitrim, and 6 m. NW of Donegal bay. It covers 
aan area of 4,460 neres, and contains numerous islands, 
It receives several small streams, and discharges itself 
by Drowes river into Donegal bay. 

MELY, or Meer, a river of Abyssinia, which bas 
its source in the S part of Tigre and prov. of Lasta; 
rans E; and after a course of 109 m. joins the An- 
cona, and thence takes the name of Hanazo, Anazo, 
or Yasso. 



















MELZO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in the 
gov. and leg. and 12 m. ENE of Milan. Pop. 
1,600, It is substantially built of brick. Linen and 





fastian are its chief articles of manufacture. This 
town is supposed to be the ancient Meipun. 

MEMBACH, a department and commune of Bel- 
giam, in the prov.and 18 m. E of Liege, and arrond. 
of Verviers, watered by the Vesdre. Pop. 636, It 
has manufactories of cloth. 

MEMBRE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Naraur, and arrond. of Dinant, 
watered by the Semoi. Pop. 187. 

MEMBRILLA, an ancient town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 29 m. E of Ciudad-Real, 
and partido of Manzanares, in a fine plain, on the r. 
bank of the Azuer. Pop. 9,620. It has a castle, 
now in ruins, a parish church, several convents, and 
a custom-house. Coarse linen and soap are its chief 
articles of manufacture. ‘This town was taken by 
Alphonso VIE. from the Moors. 

;RUGGEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of 
Tongres. Pop. 555. It has a large brewery. 

MEMBU, a town of Burmab, in the Mranma, 
on the r. bank of the Irrawady, 180 m. SW of Ava. 

MEMBURY, a parish of Devonshire, 4 m. NNW 
of Axminster. ' Area 4.210 acres. Pop. 886. 

MEMDUR. a town of Hindostan, in the district 
and 24 m. NW of Masulipatam. 

MEME (Sarst), a village of France, jin the dep. 
of Charente, cant. and 4m, NEof Segonzac. Pop. $00. 

MEMEL, a port of East Prassia, in the reg. and 
74m. N of Kénigsberg, at the mouth of the swiall 
river Dange, adjacent to the Curische-buff, which 
ins the Baltic by a narrow strait, in N lat. 55° 
E long. Y’. Pop. in 1887, 9,034; in 
1846, 9,400, It is strongly fortified; and consists of 
an old and a new town, and three suburbs, one of 
which lies beyond the Dange. It has two‘Lutheran 
churches, a Calvinist and a Catholic church, a cole 
lege, a normal school, and an hospital. Its sitnation 
is favourable for trade, the Curische-baff receiving 
the great river Memel or Niemen, which is navigable 
throughout a great part of Lithuania, and bringsdown 
the produce of the country fromas far as Grodno, while 
the town itself, lying only about 18 m. from the Rus. 
sian frontier, affords facilities of smuggling with tl 
country. It is accordingly the commercial centre of 
large iract of country, and largely exports timber, 
hemp, flax. corn, hides and skins, tallow, bristles, wax, 
feathers, and Lithuanian yam. ‘The imports are i 
chiefly articles of colonial produce, such as coffee, 
sugar, pepper, dyewoods, tobacco, rum, and manu- 
fuctured cottons. 
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‘Phe harbour has a depth of 14 ft., 
300 vessels; but its entrance 
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more than one-half, were English, 197 Dutch, 129 
Norwegian, 119 Prussian, 17 Raseian, 15 Danish, 1 

Swedish, 8 French, 1 American, &c. Of these, 130 
were laden with coals, 115 with salt, 113 with her- 
rings; 566 were in ballast, and the remainder with 
general eargoes. ‘The number of vessels which cleared 
outwards with in 1849 was 1,072, of which 
648 were for Great Britain, 151 to Holland, 104 to 
Norway, 52 to Belginm, 25 to France, 18 to Bremen, 
18 to Denmark, 14 to Prussia, 11 to South America, 
1 to North America, 5 to Portugal, 11 to Hamburg, 
Lubec, and Oldenburg. Of these, 444 vessels were 
Jaden with grain, 366 with timber, staves, &e., 130 
with linseed, 58 with flax, hemp, and tow, 44 with 
oil-cakes. 6 with oil, 4 with rags, and the remainder 
with different articles of export. ‘The exchange 
transactions of M. are generally ed at Ko- 
nigsberg. Its manufactures are fing ith the ex- 
ception of saw-mills for cutting the timber into deals, 
logs, and boards, 

MEMEL. See Niamey. 

MEMERJIK, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
sanjak of Ardin, 50 m. NE of Guzel-Hissar. 

MEMFRI, a village of Sicily, between Castel-Vi- 
trano and Sciacca, near the Belice. 

(Sarxt), a village of France, in the dep. 
of ygne, cant. and § m. ENE of Erideuil. 

Pop. 1,500. 

/EMMINGEN, a town of Bavaria, on the Iller, 

43 m. SW of Augsburg. Pop. 6,876. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, and has broad streets. It pos- 
sesses a public library and a high school, a town- 
house, a merchants’ hall, an arsenal, and barracks. 
Its manufactures, though on a small scale, are vari- 
ous; and consist of weaving and printing cottons and 
linen, tobacco-works, tanneries, and iron and cop} 
works. Woollens are also made here, and in the 
environs are cultivated hops. 

MEMMLEBAN, a town of Prussian Saxony, in 
the reg. and 24 m. WSW of Merseburg, on the r. 
bank of the Unstral, 

MEMPHIS, a ruined city of Central Egypt, once 
s capital, now marked only by ruins and mounds, 
in the midst of which stand the hamlets-of Mitra 
heny and Sakkara. It is situated on the 1. bank of | 
the Nile, 9 m. SE of Cairo. ‘The v. of Mitraheny, 
about 7 m.SE of Cairo, occupies what may have 

the centre of the ancient city, which, taking its 
circuit at 150 stadia, or 17 m., as described by Dio- 
dorns, must have reached on the one side to the 
river's. and on the other to the sand-hills ov 
the edge of the Desert. Much of this is now occu- 
pied by a sandy waste, orby marshes. From Abusir, 
the ancient Busiris, all round to the W and S for sev- 
eral miles, you step from grave to grave, amid bones 
and fragments of mummy-eloth, the remains of the 
ancient necropolis of M., which, according to Strabo, 
extended half-a-day’s journey ech way from the 
great city. ‘The ruins of M. were considerable in the 
time of Abulfeda, 1342. With ‘Thebes, it waned in 

















opulence before the rising inn of Alexandria; 
yet at the time of the Arb invasion, it was still the 
Tesidence of the governor of Egypt. But the eree- 





tion of the new Arab city of Fostat completed its 
;nd a large portion of its removable materials 
and blocks of stone was transported to rear the new 


capital. 
‘MEMPHIS, a township of Shelby co. in Terines- 
£26, US, 280 m. WSW of Nashville and 780m, 
‘New Orleans, on an elevated blaff on the Mis. 
sissippi, immediately below the confluence of Wolf 
ver. Pop. 2,000. It is the port through which the 
of Tennessee is carried on. 
GOG, a lake of North America, 
of which belongs to Lower Canada, 





about 7 m. of its S extremity to the state of Ver- 
mont, U.S." It is 35 m, long, and from 2 to8m, 
broad; communicates with the St. Lawrence by the: 
St. Francis; and receives the waters of Black, Bar- 
ton, and Clyde rivers, which rise in Vermont. 
MEMRAMCOOK, a small river, which has been 
recommended as the boundary between the prov. of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
MENA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 48 m, 
E of Chernigov. Pop. 2,000. 
MENADO, a town on the NE coast of Celebes, 
the seat of government for the Moluccas. 
MENAGGIO, a town of Austrian Italy, 15 m, 
NNE of Como, on the W bank of the lake of Como, 
at the embouchure of the Senagra, 
MENAI HILLS, a range of hills on the const of 
Champion bay, in Australia, in abont 28° $0" S. 
MENALSTRAIT, an arm of the sea which cuts off Anglesea, 
from Carnarvonshire, in North Wa It rans SW and NE, and 
is abont 14 m. in length, by vs breadths of from 2m, to 200 
yas. ‘The word menai signifies narrow water. ‘The stralt Is sup- 
Posed to have been at one time crossed by a land-communien: 
Hon. ‘Traces of an isthmus sem ail visible near Porthneth- 
hors where a ine of roeka formery uted oot nen acon the 
channel. in the broken interstices of wich, the se, at 
hing of flood-tie, fonned and fetuated with mnel vol 
dering the ‘of wesseln very davgerous. Other rooks were 
also well known and treaded in the navigation of this chanel 
‘The attention af purliament, however, was at length turned to 
‘these dangerous impediments and so rich of them was ent away 
as rendered the ‘of easel of all aes both easy ad se 
fcare.”'The navigation of the M. i of mach importance, vessels 
being able to float qutetly through. at peride when the wind to- 
tally prevents the ‘of saiting round by Holytend.~ Be: 
tween 1819 and 1828, an elegant and lofty bridge, on the suspen 
son principle, beneath which ships of the largest class can sll 
‘eas thrown over this strat atthe expense of governinent, in ths 
line of the Great Holyhead mall-road, at the rocky. point ealled 
Yoys-y-Moch or Pig's sland, near Bangor ferry. "The distance 
between the piers at the level of the road fs 501 fe; the road-way 
is 102 f above high-water level, and 28 ft. wide, and is divided, 
Into two carriagesrays of 12 fteach, with a foot-way between 
them of 4 ft In the recent ‘or facilitating communien- 
tiom between London and te ralway, it was at Ast pro- 
posed, both by Afr Stephenson and Se, Giles thatthe Bf sasjen= 
en eden seal fon par of thei repeaive lity there 
suggesting that the Tailway earriages might be drawn over 
Toes; the later, by a stationary engine ‘The followlog part 
culars relative to this question are extracted from the Brst report 
of the cominittes appointed by the Lords ofthe Treasury 0 exh- 
tine the projected lines of railways “The weight of & railway. 
passenger carriage, with its load, i commonly eatimated at bout 
S'tons, and the length occupied by ench carriage from ope con= 
necting pin to another, may be taken at 22 R. when several eat- 
Yon pe neat fron te eng of the brig supposing te 
er lineal foot on the length of the Drage, supposing the 
fb wily ied with ae ‘Latte now ce 
what weight ‘is capable of sustaining. It appears from 
‘the statement of the resident engincer during the erection of this 
splendid stracture, that the suspended part between ‘thecplers: 


‘Tons. Cwts 
0f16 main chains including connecting-plates, — 
any ear 
Ottransverse tien? Gg, cy 
And of suspended rods, platforms, &e, do, 245 1 > 
Coed 


The total weight being. 
‘The distance between the points of suspension ix 579 ft 10} in. 
andthe deflection 43 ft. With theso data, the tension, in teria, 
‘of the weight, may be readily computed from the of 
derive the sal exertents ot id a 
‘actual ex of Mr. Rhodes, who saper~ 
Intended the erection of the chains, and who found Ms 
the tension to amount to 17 times the welght. ‘This makes the 
tension on the supporting chains from the welght of the struetire 
alone to amount to 1,004 ton Now. to sustain this teuslo, 
Mrghase s sectional area tn the 16 chalus of 200 sq, i whishy 
ig to Mr. Barlow's experiments, the ehaft-eable 
esting machine at Woolwich, are capable ng 2600 
tons, without injary to the elastic foree of the iron, viz, 10 tons 
Per $a. inch, the ultimate strength being 25 tons per aq, ineh. 
' ‘Tons, 
JF then, from the alwolnte strength of the chains, 2,600, 
‘We deduct the strain due to the weight of the bridge, 104 


‘There remains a surplus strength of - 1,506 
‘which is competent, therefore, to sustain a uniform load, (allow- 
‘ng the tension to be 1-7 times the weight,) or I or 886 taal 
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‘Now, if the bridge were covered with loaded railway carriages on j 


both sides, it would only bo equivalent to 265 tons, lexeing still & 
‘surplus strength of 621 tons. ‘The objections, therefore that have 
licen raised respecting the eapability of the to bear the 
weight of the railway earriages which it might 
ayport,” ads the reporting committe” must be as 
niterly groundless. Mr. Stephenson proposes to establish a sta- 
tion ab each end of the bridge, where the locomotive engines 
‘would be kept in readiness to be attached to the trains” When 
‘the Chester and Holyhead eompany obtained ther fivt actin the 
nly of 1844, it proposed to use one of the road-ways of the 
tuspenion-bridge fr the purpoe of the rally trafic and to 
divide the trains and draw the portions across with horses, s0 a3 
to avold the risk of over the bridge, This device was 
Knocked on the head bya Introdced by the commis- 
‘sioners of the woods and forests into the bil, that the use of this 
bridge should only be temporary. There Was nothing for it 
‘therefore, but {0 select some new point for a rallway bridize across 
thestraits, ‘The Britannia rock was fixed upon for the centre 
Dior of two east-tron arches of 350 A. span, and 105 f. alove high- 
Water, and for the construction without ‘centering. A plan de- 
vised by Sir Isambard Brunel of building arches by placing 
ual aid corresponding portions at the opposite vides of the 
at the same time, and fying them tozether by cross rods, 
‘was resolved upon t0 avold centerings. But it was urged that 
the bridge, by its plers and lowness at the sites of 
tie arches, would dan; narrow the practicable water- 
‘way, snd an Admiralty commission insisted pon 165 ft. above 
the ‘water at spring-tide, over 370 of each of the two 
chjotoa tothe mipenson princi ae apied tr ralays arose 
the suspension p ‘as applied to railways arose 
ffom the aoaentiness ot the way: Bic Bephennin, Crear 
fixed his entire attention pon the one idea of obtaining a 
stiff platform to a bridge. A pian devised by him in 
B41 for a small iron-bridge of 60 ft. span over the river Lea, in 
‘the town of Ware, gave the idea of a suspended wroaght-iron 
fate throngh which the trans might pass "On consideration, 
this tbe presented itself to his mind as a beam laid 
across thestraits; and the chains, whieh had hitherto been looked 
upon as the main source of strength, eame to be viewed as axi- 








aries that it might even be possible to dispense with. The bill 
Teeelved the royal assent on the 30th of June, 1845, and a series 
6f elaborate and costly experiments, in test of the strength of 


wronght-iron tubes, and to determine the form and construction 
‘of greatest strength, were set om foot, which extended over 
of 9 months.” he frst stone ofthe Sritanaia tower was 


somne’ that weigh 12 and 14 tons; it contains 
298,250 cub. fof stone, weighing 20,000 tons; and, ithe way 
of beams anid girders, it nto i. 
‘The first rivet of the 





of the ram, liting the tabe of course along with them, were each 
massive iron Tinks of 120 f, in length, and equivalent, through 
their entire extent, to solid iron bars of 10 in. sq. When the hy- 
dranlic machine was first set slowly to work, it was found that 
the rum or piston was raised in the eylinder by the action of the 
‘water, thatthe chains held firm, but that the tube was not raised 
at all; it still remained fixed on'the pontoon. Much sarprise was 
‘ot unnaturally felt at this occarrence, which seemed to set the 





was 
the 

at all ination it was found that the secret lay 
in the ‘ron ehaing, that the euormoas weight had 
the ‘hese 10-inch sq, ron bars, and that they 
a ‘wataral the Instant the weight was 
taken So invariable was this result 
that the fealeulated upon it at last as a matter of course, 
and by applying thelr bands to the chains they uid actually 
feel the tensfon of the fron as the strain was gradually applied to 
{t, und the recoll the moment it was taken off: #0 that, in Mr. 








cooled, by their contraction drew the plates tezether to the firm- 
ness of a solid piece, The bend allowed in making the tubs was 
braces! level on the contesting Jone’ The ebanzea 
temp, also prove the sound judgment of Invi 
ch lie o take tay ue Fey an ie 
“The enormous tunnel that scarce stirs to the heaviest tralir, 
‘of the noonday sun, gathers Itself 
back under the chill of night, bends towards every gleam of 
rinks from every cloud. "The severest sine dct 
‘more than a quarter of an inch, and the 
them about throe-tenths of an ich; and 
for measuring the defection Robert Stephenson has wiopted in| 
{the tubes a very ingenioos water and oll level” Some curious 
acoustic effects hiave been observed on this tabular brid 
ler over It, 


‘earth itself, the top Is s0 elastic that 
‘Piaol shots or any sonorons 
half a-dozen times.” ‘The cells 
asc by the eaginens as, spealig- 
‘on conversations through then 











ue, 
£51,430; pedestals and'wing-walla, on Anglesea 
Towa 24.08, ota ELGG "Wrought ton wel in tab, 
£11896; cast-iron in tubes and towers, £30,610; construction 
of tubes, £226,234; poutoons, ropes, capstans, painting materials, 
‘£28,006; raising machinery, £3,782; carpentry atid labour In 
ating, raising, and ing bridge, £25498; experiments, 
£3,986; total, £001,865. ‘The total welghit of each of the wrodgh 
iron roadways, now completed, represents 12.000 tons, supported 
‘on a total masa of ‘of a fallion und a half eabit fly tua, 
up at the rate of 3 f. in a minate. 
MENALLAN, a township of Fayette co, in Penn- 
sylvania, U.S. Pop. 1,35 
MENAM, Meram,’ May-1e-Kiaxo, or Mzi- 
KIANG, a great river of Siam, which is reported to 
have its source in the mountains of Northern Laos, 
in about 24° N lat. and flows in a $ direction through 
the centre of the Siamese territory, and between the 
Saluen on the W and the Menam-kong on the B, to 
the head of the gulf of Siam, into which it dis- 
itself under the 13th parallel, by three del- 
toid branches, after a course of about 800m. Its 
valley, which is hemmed in on both sides by ranges 
of mountains, does not anywhere exceed 50 m. in 
breadth, but it has an uninterrupted length of 450. 
m,, and’ presents an area of above 20,000 sq. m. of, 
highly fertile soil. ‘The entrance of the river is diffi- 
it to find, for the coast is here adead level, scarcely 
ing ubove low-water mark. A bar 10 or 12 m. 
broad, with but 1} fath. water at low tide, extends 
along'the mouths of the river from Eto W for sev- 
ral miles, ‘The arm usually taken is about 1 m. 
wide; and, 2 m, up, is 1,600 yds, in width; while at 
the cap. Bankok, 27m, up, in N lat. 13° 58%, it has 
a breadth of 1,000 yds. with about 7 futh. water 
from shore to shore. Under the 17th parallel it re- 
ceives, on the 1. bank, the Anan river, which is sup, 
to connect it 'with the Menam-kong. ‘The 
‘wepasak flows into it, on the 1. bank, opposite Yu- 
thia; and the Ta-chin, on the r. bank of the western 
deltoid arm. ES 
MENAM-KONG, Mexox, Mar-kuay, or CAm- 
nopta, @ large river of Eastern Asia, which rises in 
‘Tibet, near the sources of she Brahmaputray in two 
small streams called the Psa-tehu, and the Om-tehu; 
enters China, aud flows in a SSE-direction throngh 
Yun-nan, under the names suecessively of the “Lin- 
tsan-kiang and Kiou-long;. enters Laos under the} 
parallel of 21° 45’, and pursues a SSW direction to, 
the city of Lan-changs » the N frontier. of 
Cambodia, under the parallel of 16° N, and flows in 
a nearly § direction, but i over 
distance of 150 m., to. of 11°; then turns 
SSE, and flows into the Seaof China by a number 


deltoid | after, of 1,600. Little 
Sere ae the aniary theoogh which this great | 


‘stream fic a ‘ae 
MENAN ( an eland> of -New Brit 
fra 


wiek, in Charlotte eis the Atlantic, about 7 
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$ of Campo Bello, a little to the W of Passama- 
quoddy bay, and near the entrance of the bay of 
Fundy. It is about 20 m. in length, and 5 m. in 
average breadth. Its shores are extremely rocky, 
and render it inaccessible ‘on all sides except the N, 
‘on which it has two small coves. To the NE are 
numerous islets. A large portion of the surface of 
the island wered with sheets of water and salt 
marsh; but it has some good ground, and produces 
various kinds of geain, besides still possessing some 
timber. 

‘MENAN (Perr), an island of the state of Maine, 
U.S. in the Atlantic, off the harbour of Steuben, 3 
m, SSE of Goldsborough harbour. It has a 
house, the tower of which is 25 ft. in height. 

MENANGKABOS, the most ancient tribe in Somatra, about 
1,000,000 In number, who reside in the central elevated interval 
between the two great ranges of monntaine. They were once 
the most prominent tribe, and their rajab still holds a revered bat 
inercly nominal sapremacy over Sumatra. Their country aboands 




















in gold: they have signs of antique grandeur, and their gold and 
sive fi ont Pang tect mrp the 
finest 8 of art in the archi ‘The ive mostly 
boat the banks of an extensive lake in the valley, occupying 


allainge thae contain 20 families together, like those of the 
‘Tadigs neat the Columbia sve They profess Maborometans 
Iam; but at what period they embeaced te doctrines of the Ara 
‘Aatht fo Montesa too’ place inthe 13th cen bat i mace 

the Eth ent, "uncer 
iain whether Swan coer 


vious to this date, although 
the Mahommedan religion ix said to have heen preached at Su 
rae acy ae 12 cnt. “Aboot 11608 colony Tego 
from the interior of Sumatra and established themselves at. Sin 
Eapore, there a line of Hindu princes continued to reign until 
1276. "Whatever may, in more remote times, have been the na- 
Satine sine sorararen 

the period noticed, wan am extcively maritime aa Commercial 
‘tate, and, atthe time when the Portuguese 

embraced the largest portion of the commerce between the bay: 
of Bengal and the China sea. ‘Trade and agriealtare are still 
-encouraged among the M., and they are guided by the Koran in 
all judicial matters. 

MENANGLE, a parish of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Cumberland, extending N to George river, 
and on the $ and W to Nepean river. Pop. 295. 

MENARD, a central county of the state of Illi- 
nois, comprising an area of 360 sq. m., drained by 
Sangamon river and its branches. Pop. in 1840, 
4,431; in 1850, 6,351. 

MENARS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Loir-et-Cher and cant. of Mer, 12 m. NE of Blois. 
Pop. 449. Ithas afine castle. Agricultural imple- 
ments are extensively manufactared here. ‘This com- 
mune formed an ancient marquisate, comprising the 
town of Mer. “are om iene 

.MENAS-ALBAS, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 26m. SSW of Toledo, and 
partido of Novahermosa, in a plain at some distance 
from the mountains of Toledo. Pop. 3,651. ‘The 
streets are extremely tortuous, and the houses small 
and miserable looking. It has a parish-chureh, an 
hospital in a ruinons condition, several convents, 
and several public granaries. It possesses manufac. 
tories of bolting-cloth, earthenware, a falling-mill, 
several dye-works, and several lime-kilns; and ear. 
ries on a considerable trade with Toledo a1 d Madrid 
in charconl and mules. ¢ 

MENAT, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, and arrond. of Riom. 
‘The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,642; 
in 1841, 11,394. ‘The town is 20 m.N of Riom, on 
the 1. bank of the Sioule. Pop. 2,020. Carbo-bitu- 
minous schist occurs in the environs, 

SMENCHUAN, or Messvax, an island of the 

archipelago, near the W coast of Patagoni: 
6m. SW of the island of Tenquehuen, in S Int 45° 








36, W dak 56’. It is about 6 m. in length. 

¥ SA}, a town of Spain, in Andalusi 
im the prov. and 80m. SE of Cordova and partido 
of Cabra, the rivers Gualmoral and 











Pop. 4,280. It has-a parish-church, a custom-house, 
an hospital, and several convents. It has manufac. 
tories of linen. Cattle are extensively reared in the 
environs. 

MENDAHATEIN, a village of Turkey in Ea- 
rope, in Bosnia, in the sanj. and to the SW of Svor- 
nik.” It has a productive salt 

MENDANA ISLANDS. 

MENDANHA, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, and district of Diamantina, 

MENDAVIA, or Mespanta, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Navarra, and partido of Navarra, $0 m, 
SW of Pamplona. Pop. 1,880. It consists of two 
parts, the principal of which is built on a rising 
ground. It contains 2 churches and an hospital, and 
has a productive salt-mine.—The battle between the 
kings of Navarra and Aragon, in which, in 1507, 
Cesar Borgia was killed, was fonght in the vicinity 
of this town. 

MENDE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Lozére. ‘The ar- 
rond. comprises an area of 177,723 heet. and contains 
ZT cant. Pop. in 1831, 45,440; in 1841, 46,548.—The 
cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1881, 1,824; in 
1841, 11,471.—The town, which is the capital of the 
dep., is 69 m. NW of Nimes, and 339 m. 8 of Paris, 
situated in a valley on the |. bank of the Lot, and at 
some distance WNW of the Lozire, in N lat, 44" 30° 
22”, and E long. 3° 20°19". Pop. in 1789, 3458; 
in 1821, 5,850; in 1831, 5,822; in 1841, 6,931; and 
in 1846, 4.619. It is ill-built, and its streets are 
narrow and tortuons: but it has numerous fountains 
by means of whici: it is kept clean and well-watered. 
Its principal tuildings are the prefecture, the eathe- 

one of the towers of which is considered a 
chef-d’euvre of architecture, and the fountain of 
the Griffon. It has also a public library and several 
schools... It has extensive maunfactories of common 
cloth, serge, and other woollen fabries, several dye- 
works, a fine paper and several spinning mills; and 
carries on an active trade in a species of woollen ma- 
nufacture known as the serges of Mende, with Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. ‘The environs are delightful, 
and are adorned with numerous villas and gardens, 
and on the brow of the adjacent summit of Mont 
‘Mimat is the hermitage—partly cut out of a rock— 
of Saint-Privat. M. is atown of great antiquity. It 
was named Minatum by Gregory of Tours, and was 
the eap. of Gévandan, ‘ 

MENDEHURIA, or Moxpricona, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, in the sanj. of Karasi, 7m. SE of 
Balikshebr. 

MENDELL, a town of Asiatic Tarkey, in the 
pash. and 72 m. NE of Bagdad, on the r. bank of 
the Afitab. , 

MENDES, a town of Prassian Westphalia, in the 
reg. of Arensberg, on the river Hohn or Hiinne, 49 
m. NE of Cologne. Pop. 2,445.—Also a villuge in 
the reg. of Dasseldorf, circle of Duisburg. Pop. 528. 

MENDERE-CHAL or Mereonn-Beres, « river of Asiatic 
‘Turkey. rising under the parallel of 39° 43° N, in several head: 
streams, which anite in about 39" 48° and 26°21" K, a ite tothe 
NE o¢ Ene. ‘The united strenin lows N for abit m4 and then 
WNW for uboat 3 in. Ir then flows N, passing the ancient Per 
gamws on its 1. bank. aid receiving the Kunae-a0, oF Andrrios, 
About 2 m to the N of this point, and then turning: NW, purwich 



































* Toeandering cntrae, between of tre ee 
Sahfen on the We and hero the Kali Asin the 
it ile const; when it 
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farther course of § m. flows into the Asean 


ry 
sea In About 40" N lat and 20° 18K lg ite wo te Bo 


Kam-Keieh, the ancket Sigman 2 Dr, Port 


the plain of Troy, he remarks 
of it, in a direction parallel to the 
‘mountain-ridge, and in the central ahd lower part of 
in a large, deep, and well-lefined bed, froin 200 to. 
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that the Seemander, or Banarbasbi-su, on the L. rises from a J Strabo's account of it, as far as distances are concerned, ia quite 
umber of springs under the hill of Bunarbashi, the site of | false; and that there is no way of making his statements azree 
2 flows along the upper edge of the plain in a'W direction, | with ‘each other. ‘The town, according to the Doctor, is, and 


and then turus off to the SW throngh a sinall valley which sepa 
fates the range on which Banarbashi stands from the ridge of 
Yenichcr, and enters the Agean sea, by an artifieial eanal which 
existed before the time of Homer; while the other river, the 
‘Kalifuli-Asinak, on the r. of the M., rises in a marshy lake called 
Judan-Ghul, at the oot of a spur of the Tehiblak range. on the 

te side of the plain, over against Bunarbashi, and in the 
Upper part of its course, that fs as far as the village of Kalifatll, 
flows in a direction parallel to the M.. after which it turns Ny 
rans along the foot of the hill on which stands Hissarjik, the 
Tin Notun, and, Joining at. Kam-Ket the Dembrek-sa, or 





yndriua, coming’ dom the E, diverges to the NW, and falls 
{nto the Helles 
which 
fean ‘canal by which a part of the waters of the Kali- 


fatlleAsmak and the Dumbrek are continned in a due N direction 
{to the sea into which they fall close under the Rhaetean promon- 
tory. Of these streams none is navigable at all times bat the 
edmander; the others are either quite dry in the summer, ot 
have their beds only partially filled with water, on whieh ‘ace 
count they are called osmabs, or avnaks, whereas the term nor 
‘hat le applied only to constantly flowing streams. “Tn the winter 
these streams all overdiow thei banks, and the plain is inundated 
Jn many. places, while they form at their mouths brackish la- 
‘Funes, The rocks whieh bound the plain are of a sandy lime- 
‘one, for the most part rising gradually from the plain, and hav. 
Jig flat summnits covered by a deep and fertile though vincultivated 
‘soll ‘The hills on the side of the Kamar, coming from the NE, 
‘and falling into the M, a little below Bunarbashi, are decidedly 
olzanie Im character. ‘The soll ofthe plain iif throughout a 
sich clay, intersected with hillocks of sand. Through this plain 
the M. flows between banks of commonly from 8 to 12 f. in 
Aheight, and partially covered with willows and otber trees. In 
the inonth of August, Dr. F. found the Mf on an averaze from 30 
to 40 ft. broad, and ess than a foot deep. According to Dr. F 
‘the Kaliatli never flows into the ML, ns some travellers have as 




















serted: nor do these rivers ever join, except, perhaps, in the time 
| Of inundation, when its the waters of the Bf. which How over 
Plain into the Kalifat, and not those of the Kalifatliinto the 
1M, ‘Teis true the slope of the Rhsetean ridge forees the Kalifstii 
to approach very near the M.. but not even the smallest branch 
ot the Asmak 
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the modern village of Yeu! Kea ant 
at promontory Geep channel has been cat appareatly to 
ius Cos plan: bez say po charrceed eo bo be of no ese. The 





by a low sandy bank. “Its very 
the sea; and if an opening were made 
‘@ good harbour for small vessels. At 


DeeP thnks, tht da 
been deepened; 





‘ears. it has been alleged 
has been filed up By the accumulation of 
earth brought down fron the mountalna; aad that the pain has 
fof ony advaneed more than 2m. m kngth, and neatly as much 
in breadth, bat the main river also Is supposed to have altered its 
Cour, hating Orme catered the em ot a8 Karka bt 
ear ieavons to prove these assertions 

be without foundation. -, 
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always was, 25 stadia from the sea-shore: as is proved by the 
words of Scylax, a gegrapher anterior to Strabo by six centu- 
Tea. ‘The most cousierable ruigesbesides thove of Tian Noewm, 
the remains of an acropolis'on the height of Sunarkashi, 

liversally considered the site of Priam’s eapitl. ‘To the theory 
Homeric topography of which the foregoing is an outline mast 
be opposed that of another learned German professor, Dr. Ulich, 
who contends, from a personal investigation of the Troad in 1848, 
that there is preponderating evidence fn favour of the opinion of 

rato as to'the site of ‘Troy. Dr. Ulrichs, in support of this 
‘view, identifies the M. with the Scamander, and the Dilmbrek — | 
with the Simate Ascending by the valley of the M. to Bunar- 
Dash. Dr, U. found diielties insuperable, in his estimation, to 
the view of Lechevaller and his disciples in favour of that alte. 
He particularly remarks upon the impossibility of its having been 
‘either ran round or surrounded by a -way, as the usual 
interpretation of the Homeric narrative requires. From Buna 
bash! he proceeded to the site of the Pagus JHensium, now Achik 
Keui, where he professes to have found all the circumstances: 
requisite to Mentify the spot with the village of the Zlienset and 
consequently with the site of lium. ‘The arguments in favour of 
this locality are these: The it of relative distances: 
between the city and the other principal objects inthe plain with 
the Homeric accoant: the necessity of a watchman, as men- 
tioned by Homer, to give notice of the approncl of the Greeks: 
the fclty of going round the city, as required on the sume aa 
thority: the existence of a marsh in the vienitys, the turpull of 
Hector and of the Aseytes where the Homeric descriptions require 
‘them; the Impossibility of perceiving the Greek camp fron this, 
site: the admeasurement of the site according with the area of 
ancient cities which may now be traced, as for example A 
‘emnon's capita; the description ofthe hil agreeing with Plato 
{estimony as being alow ove, and with Homer's as an eminenca 
{n the plaing the supposition that Hercules came up the valley of 
the Simos, while Leomedon descended by that ofthe Seamander, 
thas passing each other without recting-—The reader is referred 
for r, Foreihamier's paper, al en ostrative map tothe 12th 
ol of the Geogroplical Journal; and for Dr. Uirichs’ ries to 
"ha Bern onthe se of the mei Many te Tras 
actions of the Royal Society af Literature. 

MENDERSH (Et), a village in the oasis of Ele | 
Baheirah, on the W frontier of Egypt, to the SE of 
Zabu. 

MENDES, 2 seaport of Asiatic Turkey, 20 m. S 
of Mileto. 

MENDESHAM, a parish and small town in Suf- 
folk, 15 m. N of Ipswich. Area of p. 4,420 acres, 
Pop. in 1881, 1,283; in 1841, 1,340. 

‘MENDHAM, a parish of Suifolk, 2 m. E by 8 of 
Harleston, Area 1,730 acres. Pop. 823. 

MENDHAM, a township of Morris co., New Jer- 
sey, U.S. 56m. N of Trenton. Pop. 1,378. 

“MENDICINO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra, 
9m. SW of Cosenza. Pop. 2,850. 

MENDIG (Urrsr and Lowen), two adjoining 
villages of the Prussian prov. of the Lower Rhine, 
circle of Mayon, 15 m. W of Coblenz. Pop. of 
Upper M. 1,150; of Lower M. 1,222. Millstones 
have been quarried in the vicinity from very early 
times. 

MENDIGONIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 9 m. SSW of Pampeluna, near the r. bank of 
the Arga. Pop. 1,800. : 

MENDIONDE, a village of France, in the dep. of i 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant. and 8 m. § of Hasparren, om 
the I. bank of the Gambany. Pop. 1,513. 

MENDIORIM, a lake of Brazil, in the SW of the 
prov. of Mato-Grosso, to the W of the Paraguay, in 
§ lat. 18° 20° 

MENDIP HILLS, a range of bills in Somerset. | 
shire, stretching nearly 24 m. from Frome on the E 
to Axbridge on the W. See Somesersmins. 


















































MENDOGAS. See Manquesas. 
MEN: INO (Care), a cape on the NW coast 


of America, formed by two high promontories about —{ 
{0 m. apart. ‘The southernmost, whieh is the high- 
est, is situated in N lat, 40° 29, W long. 124° 29°, 
MENDON, a township of Woreester co., Massa- 
chuscin, U, 8, 38m SW of Boston. Pop. 3.524.— 
Also a town: » er Yor ‘S { 
‘of Rochester. 3435.—Also a township 
Seer en vemos Sm.E of Ratland. | =! 





‘Monroe co., 12 mS. 
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MENDOZA, a province of the Lia Plata confede- 
ration, stretching about 150 m. from N to S along 
the E side of the cordillera of the Andes, and nearly 
an equal distance from the Desaguadero on the E to 
the central ridge of the Andes on the W. Its nomi 
nal frontier-line on the § is the Dramanto river; on 
the W, its boundary is a line drawn E and W through 
the post-station of Chanar. Its productions are wine, 
brandy, raisins, figs, wheat, flour, hides, tallow, and 
soap; and it has mines of silver and of copper, 
limestone, gypsum, alam, mineral piteh, and saline 
deposits. ' It is considerably in advance of Buenos 
Ayres in agriculture: and a great deal of its produce 
finds its way to the Plata in carts and on the backs 
of males.—The cap., of the same name. is situated in 
5 lat. 32° 52’, W long. 69° 6’, at an alt. of 4,891 ft., 
in a plain at the foot of the Andes. Its appearance 
is neat and cheerful, and it has an alameda or publi 
walk nearly a mile in length. ‘The mountains rise 
up on oue side a mile or two off, and between them 
and the town are vineyards, meadows, and tobacco 
fields; while beyond the first-range of mountains 
ure to be seen the snowy ridges of the Andes, in which 
‘Tupungato forms the principal featare. ‘The honses 
ate of one story, with flat roofs; and, in common 
with the churches, are built of sun-dried bricks. ‘The 
silver mine in its vieinity, named Uspallata, has added 
largely to its trade and pop.; and the district around 
contains silver, copper, and lead mines. Its present 
op, He about 12,00. 

IENDOZA, a large river of Sonth America, 
which rises on the E slope of the Andes, in the 
Cuebas and Tupungalo; and running NE, forms the 
Guanacache Iakes:in the plains; whence it issues 
under the name of Desagaadero, and finally enters 
the Atlantic under the name of Colorado. See 
Desacuapeno. 

MENDOZA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
5m, WSW of Vittoria. 

MENDRA, a small island in the Indian sea, near 
the coast of Africa, in S lat. 2° 15’. 

MENDRAG, a district of Fezzan, in Africa, with 
cap. of the same name. Its soil is generally hard 
and barren; but the quantity of trona, a species of 
fossil alkali which floats on the surface and settles on 
































the banks of several of its lakes, gives it a commer- 


-cial importance. Great quantities of this substance 


‘are brought by the merchants of Fezzan to be shi 
a Tripol. ist 
in the aS of leather. 

MENDRISIO, or Mexpnis, a town of Switzer- 
land, in the cant, of Ticino, at the foot of the Alps, 
7m. W of the town of Como. Pop. 1,972. It has 


silk oer mills. 

MENDY, properly Mirexptoavr, a town of Hin- 
data, in the proy. of Agra on the W bank of the 
Ganges, 5 m. 8 of Kanoje, in N lat. 27° 2. Indigo 
is cultivated and manufactured in the neighbourhood. 

MENEAC, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Morbihan, cant. of Trinite, Pop. 3,425. 

MENEEKA, a village of Sind, on the 1. bank of 
the Narra. and 40 m. N of Schwan. 

MENEHOULD (Suite), or | Sarste-Maxr- 
HOULD, an arrondissement, canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Marne.” The ar- 
rond. comprises an aren of 110,621 heet., and coi 
tains 3 cants. Pop. in 1831, 34 in 1841, 86,215. 
‘The cant. comprises 36 coms, Pop. in 1831, 14,982; 
in 1841, 15,564. ‘The town is 29 m. NE of Chaions. 
sur-Marne, and 45 m. E of Rheims, on the Aisne, at 
the jnetion of the Auve, and at an alt. of 423 ft. 
a ‘sea-level yp. in 1789, 2,600; in 1821, 3,881; 
in 1891, 8,906; in 1841, 4,181. ‘This townis of great 
antiquity, and was: formerly fortified. In 1719 it was 
to a great extent destroyed by fire, and has since 
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ly rebuilt in stone and brick, and ona 
mniform plan. It has a handsome town-house, sev- 
eral schools, and fine promenades, It possesses ma- 
nufactories of serge, common lace, leather, baskets, 
and spinning-wheels; and in the environs are several 
forges, and extensive glass and china-works. ‘Tho 
trade, which is considerable, consists.chiefly in wood, 
staves, corn, rye, and oats. M. has sustained re: 
peated sieges. "It was last taken by Louis XIV, in 





1653. ‘ 

MENERANDRE, a river of Madagascar, in the S 
part ofthe inland. it han ite source in the dist of 

scenimbalala; rans SSW between the districts of 

Mahafaly and Androy; and, after a course of 105 ma 
throws itself into the Indian ocean 42 m. WNW of 
Cape Sainte Marie. 

MENERLEES, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Vaucluse, cant, and 6 m. W of Bon- 
nie, on a height. Pop. 1,760, Tt has a silk-mill, 
‘This town is supposed to be the Muchao of Gregory 
the Great. 

MENES, a village of Hungary, in the comitat and 
14m. ESE of Arad. It is noted for its wine. 

MENESES, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 23 m. WSW of Palencia, and partido of 
Frechilln, Pop. 802. 

MENET, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Cantal, cant. of Riom-es-Montagne.' Pop. 2.317. 

MENETHORPE, a township in the p. of Weston, 
E.R. of Yorkshire, 3m. SSW of New Malton, Area 
420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 126; in 1841, 129. 

MENETON-SUR-CHER, a town of France, in 
the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, 9m, SE of Ramoran- 
tin, on the r. bank of the Cher. Pop. 800: It has 
sn old castle. Parchment and hosiery form its chief 
articles of manufacture. 

MENETON-COUTURE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Cher, cant, and 6 m, NE of Nerondes. 
Pop. 680. Tt has several iron-mines and forges. 

ENETON-SALON, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, and cant. of Saint- 
Martin, 20 m. WEW of Sancerre, near the souree of 
the Moulon-d’Auxigny. Pop. 2,497. Tt has manu- 
factories of serge, a distillery of brandy, and an oil- 
mill; and carries on a considerable trade in wood, 
wine, and brandy. 

MENGEDE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 

ia, in the reg. and 35 m. WNW of Arens- 








ME! 
the circle of the Danube, bail. and 9 m, WNW of 
Sanlgau, on the Ablach. Pop. (Cath.) in 1840. 
2.044 Tt contains 2 churches and an hospital, and 
has.a manufactory of cloth. ‘Tobacco is cultivated 
in the environs. 

MENGERINGHAUSEN, a town of the prineipa- 
ity and 14 m. N of Waldeck, and district of Twiste. 
Pop. 1.743. ‘ 

MENGERSGEREUT, a village of the duchy of 
Saxe-Meiningen, in the bail. of Saalfeld, and to the 
¥ of Schalkan. "Pop. 355. 

MENGERSKIRCHEN, a market -town of the 
duchy of Nassau, in the bail. and 12 m. NW of Weil- 
burg. Pop. 950. It has a castle. 

MENGES (Saret), a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Ardennes, cant. and $m. of Sadan. 

ENGLON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Droine, eant. and 3. m. SSW of Chatillon, and $ 
m. SSE of Die. Pop. 750. 

Sg MENGU, «state of the island ae ee 
Sunda archipelago. governed by an indepen- 
omens ee cea to contain a male pialt 


of 20,000, 
RRENGUTS, or Atzaxor, «small gronp of Y 
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in the North Pacific, in the Philippine archipelago, 
to the NE of the Salibabo islands, in N lat. 5°, E 
Tong. 127° 20’. The principal island in the group is 
named Namusa. 

MENHARSDORF. See Mawwensponr. 

MENHENOIT, a parish of Cornwall, 2} m. ESE 
of Liskeard, and E of the little river Seaton. Area 
6,280 acres.” Pop. in 1831, 1,263; in 1841, 1,221. 

. MENHOUSA, an ons of small extent in the 
ngdom of Tripoli, in the E part of Tripoli Proper, 
BL Saw of the onsls of Marsa 

MENIDI, or Axitarsat, a town of Greece, in the 
dio. of Attica, to the N of Athens, It occupies the 
place of the ancient Acharnes, 

MENIEH. See Mixtxu. 

MENIGOUTTE, a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, and arrond. 
of Parthenay. ‘The cant. comprises 10 coms. Pop. 
in 1881, 7,860; in 1841, 8,396. ‘The town is 15 m. 
SE of Parthenay, near the source of the Vonne. 
‘Bop. OU Te has a well-endowed hospital. 

ENIKION, a mountain of Turkey in Ei 
Ramelia, at the SE extremity of the sanj. of 
tendil, and 60 m. NE of Salonica. It is the 
Cercina. 

MENIL, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Mayenne, cant. and 5 m. $ of Chatean-Gontier, on 
the r. bank of the Mayenne. Pop. 1,450.—Also a 
‘commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabaut, and 
dep. of Braine-l’Allend. «Pop. 296—Also a com- 
mune in the prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Hot- 


in 
as- 
ancient 





ton. Pop. 108. 
MENIL (Le), or Le Messz, a commune of 
Franog; in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 





5 m. E of Saint Florent-le-Vieil, near the 1. bank 
of the Loire. Pop. 2,223.—Also a village in the 
dep, of the Voszes, cant. and 8 m: NE of Ramon- 
ehamp. Pop. 1,250. 

MENIL-AMELOT (Le), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, and cant. of Dam- 
martin, Pop. 657. 

MENIL-AUZOUF, or Messte-Avzovr, a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Calvados and cant. 
of Aulnay-sur-Odon. Pop. 670. 

MENIE-ESNARD (Le), or Messtt.- Esxano 
(Le) commune of Francs, in the dep. of the 

‘ine-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. NW of Boos, and 3 
m. SE of Rouen. Pop. 1,122. 

MENIL-SUR-LESTREE, or Messtt-sur-I’Es- 
REE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the Enre, 
cant. and § m, from Nonancourt, and 24 m. S of 
Evreux, on the Avre. Pop. 556. It has extensive 








paper-mills and printing establishments. 
TL-HERME!, village of France, in_ the 
dep. of the | and cant. of Putanges, 17 m. W of 


Orne, 
An ‘on the I. bank of the Orne. Pop. 1,100. 
MENIL-LA-HORGNE, avillage of aes: in the 


_ dep. of the Meuse, and cant. of Void, 5 m. $ of Com- 


mercy. Pop. 380, 
MENIL-HUBERT-SUR-ORNE (Le), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Ore, cant. and 
6 m, NNE of Athis, and 23 m. N of Domfront. 
Pop. 1,308. It has manafactories of dimitt 
other varieties of cotton fabrics, and seve 


neries. 

MENIL-SUR-OGER, or Messrt-sur-Oorr (Le), 

‘a commune of France, in the dep. of the Marnc, 

cant. and 2 m. $ of Avize, and 8 m. SSE of Eper 

1,259, The locality produces good wine. 

THOMAS (Lx) avillige in the dep. of 

the Enre-et-Loire, and cant. of Senonches. Pop. 

720. Tt has an iron-foandery, a pottery, and several 
lime-kilns. , 

MENILDOT, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 


and 
tan- 





he Manche, cant. of Marigay, and com. of La-Cha- | considerable thread factories. 





pelle-en-Sogur. Tt bas a valuable mine of quick- 
silver. 

MENILLES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Eure, and eant, of Pacy-sur-Enre, 12 m, E of 
Evreux, near the r, bank of the Eure. Pop. 


MENILMOUTANT, « hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine, and com. of Belleville, within the 
fortifications to the NE of Paris. Pop. 8,600. 

MENIMEN, a town of Turkey in Asia, in, Ana- 
tolia, in the sanj. of Sarakhan, 24 m. W of Manikn, 
and 17 m, NNW of Smyrna. It is the ancient 
Temnos. 

MENIN, or Meexrx, a department, commune, 
and town of Belgium, in the prov. of West Flanders, 
arrond, and 8m. WSW of Courtrai, and 12 m. N of 
Lille, on the 1. bank of the Tiys, by which it is sepa- 
rated from France. Pop. 7,583. It is well-built and 
strongly fortified, and has manufactories of plain and 
table linen, lace, linseed and colza oil, soap and to- 
bacco, numerous breweries, several wool-spinning 
mills, extensive bleacheries, and several tanneries. 
‘The trade, which is considerable, consists chiefly in 
cattle, grain. linen, and tobacco. Tn the latter ar- 
ticle it is one of the chief centres of contraband trade 
with France. This town returns a deputy to the 
provincial states. Previous to 1850, M. was a place 
of little importance. Itwas then added by purchase 
to the domains of the count of Flanders. In 1578 
it was fortified. In 1658 it was taken by Turenne, 
and ceded by the treaty of the Pyrenees to Spain. 
Tn 1667 it was again taken by the French, and, after 
having repeatedly. changed hands, was ultimately se- 
cured to France in 1794, and its fortifications have 
since been restored. 

MENINGUENE, a town of the éaptainry-general 
‘of Mozambique, in the gov. of Cabo-del-Gado, of the 
channel of Mozambiqne, in S lat. 10° 50’. 

MENITREE (La), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, and cant. of Les-Ponts- 
de-Cé_ Pop. 2,117. 

MENJIBAR. a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 18m. NNE of Jaen, partido and 14 
m. ESE of Andujar, on the rond from Madrid to 
Granada, and near the 1. bank of the Guadalquivir, 
in a fine locality, “Pop. 1502. Tt is supposed to 
have been founded by the Arabs, and in the midst 
of a square is a lofty square tower apparently of 
Gothic structure. It has a parish-church, several 
convents, an elementary school, an hospital, a ens- 
tom-house, and a public granary. Its trade consists 
chiefly in cattle. 

‘MENJILLE, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
ilan, at the junetion of the Shubrad with the Se- 
fad or White river, 40m. SSW of Reshd. It 
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consists of about 60 houses, and has an active 








in oil and soap. 
MENLIK, or Meuextx, a town of Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the sanj. of Ghinstendil, 18 m. SSW of De- 


mirhissar, on. the L bunk of the Vistritza, 

MENMUIR, a parish of Forfurshire, skirting the 
p. of Brechin on the NW: ‘Pop. in 1801, 949; in 
1841, 731. 

MENNECY. a eominianie and village of France, 
jin the dep. of Scine-et-Oise, cant. and 4m. 8 of Cor- 
bal, near the r. tank of the dine. Pop. 1,244, 

MENNETOU-SUR-CHER, & canton and village 
of France, in the dep. of Leir-et-Cher, arrond. of 
Romarantin. Pop. of cant. 3,324; of com. 250. 

MEN P xcommume and village of France, 
in the arrond. and 19 m. NW of Vervins, cant. of 


Wassigny. in 1841, 1,979. 
SENNIGHUFEN, ‘a village of Prussia, in the 





reg. and 10m, WSW of Minden. Pop. 2,211. It bas 
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MENNIKOIL, a of Russia, in the gor. of 
Esthonia, 15 m. WSW of Wesenberg. . 

MENNU, a river of Trans-Gangetic India, which 
rises to the S of Cassay; runs W and SW; and joins 
the Fenny, on the r. bank, on the N frontier of Chit- 

ng, after a course of 150 m. 5 
SATENOMONEE, ariver of Michigan, U8, which 
rises in the county to the § of Lake Superior, and 
running E by S, enters Green bay of Lake Michi- 
gan, in about 44° 46 N, after a course of about 100 m. 

MENOR (Ista), an island formed by the Guadal- 

nivir, in the prov. of Seville, and 15m. § of Seville. 

fis about 12 tm. in length from N to 8, and 6 m. in 
breadth. 
MENORCA. See Miyonca. 

MENOU, a village of France, in the dep. of La 
Nievre, cant. and 6 in. W of Varzy. Pop. 748. 

MENOUX (Sarxr), a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Alliet, 8 m. W of Moulins, 
‘on the r. bank of the Ours, an afiiuent of the Allier. 

‘MENOVZAT, or Meas, a river of Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the pash. of Itshil, and sanj. of Alaya, de- 
soanding from the flank of the Taurus, and flowing 
SW into the gulf of Satalich;—near its r. bank, and 
45.m, WNW of Alaya, is ay. of the same name. 

MENS, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Isere, 27 m. S of Grenoble, on the 
Veaune. Pop. of cant. 7,300; of town 2,126. It is 
the seat of a Calvinist consistory, and a Protestant 
normal school. t 

‘MENSEELDEN, a village in the duchy of Nas- 
sau, 2 m. SSW of Limburg. Pop. 1,012. 

MENSHEIH. (Ex), a fown of Upper Eerpty in 
the prov. and 12 m. NNW of Girgeh, on the 1. 
bank of the Nile. It possesses a Coptic church, has 
x large cotton-factory belonging to the government, 
and several nitre-works, and carries on an active 
trade. Boats ascending the river to the cataracts 
take in provisions here. The banks of the river are 
here covered with palm-trees and melons. In the 
environs are the ruins of the ancient -Ptolemais- 

fermi. 

MENSIGNAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Dordogne, 8 m. NW of Perigueux. Pop. 1,058. 

MENSINGEN, a village of Baden, in the bail. 
and § m. N of Bretten. ‘op. 1,370. 

MEN: a village of Stirlingshire, in the p. 
of Logie, $ m. ENE of Stirling. Pop. 500. It has 
* Targe woollen manufactory. 

NTANA, a village of the Papal states, 12 m. 
NE of Rome, on the site of the ancient Nomentimn. 

MENTESHA, a sanj. of Asiatic ‘Turkey; bounded 
on the N by the sanj, of Aidin, from which it is se- 
parated by the Mendere-Buyuk; on the NE by Ker- 
meian and Hamid-Ili; on the E by 'Tekeli: on the 
SE by Mers; and on the S and W by the Mediter- 
ranean, Its coasts present the gulfs of Assem- 
Kalasi, Cos, and Symia, and the bay of Marmorica. 
It is a woody rugged district, and comprises a great 
part of the ancient Caria and Lycia.—Its cap.,of the 
same name, is situated on the S coast of the gulf of 
Assem-Kalasi, 9 m. NNW of Budrun. 

MENTHON, a village of the Sardinian states, in 
the prov. of Geneva, 4 m. SE of Annecy. Pop. 700. 

NTON, or Mewzose, atown of the principality 
and 6 m. NE of Monaco, beautifully sitnated on the 

Mediterranean, at the foot of a range of low hills 

covered with olives, on a promontory advancing into 

the sea. It is of considerable extent, and has a 

Quay bordered on one side with tall'stone houses of 

or 8 stories. Above these rise others built on the 
rocky eminence which forms the centre of the town: 
and the eathedral, with two or three other churches, 

ted in rieh and yaried colours, crowns the whole. 

4 FOR. 5,000. Its port possesses 53 small vessels, which 























trade with Genoa and Cette, chiefly in oranges, ei- 
trons, and oil. On the 2d of September, 1852, the 
prince of Monaco took a public protest against a de- 
cision of the tribunal of Nice to the effect that this 
town and commune had become subject to the au- 
thority of the king of Sardinia; and appealed to the 
“Great Powers which guaranteed the treaties of 1815," 
against the measure. See Monaco. 

MENTRIDA, a town of Spain, in the prov, and 
32 m. NW of Guadalaxara, on the Valcornejo, 
Pop. 


MENTYZ, a township of Cayuga co., in the state of 
New York, U.S. 8 m. NNW of Auburn, on the 
Erie canal. Pop. 4,215. 

MENUF, or Mesour, a province of Lower Egypt, 
on the S part of the Delta, watered by the canals of 
Chibon, Melig, and Menuf.—Its cap., of the same 
name, is situated about 25m, from the bifurcation 
of the river, on the canal of M., ‘which sntites the 
main eastern and the main western deltoid branch 
of the Nile, but which has ceased to be navigith 
since it became necessary to form w dyke across it, 
for the purpose of preventing the) too copious: 
of water. ‘The pop. has been estitnted nt nearly 
10,000, and it is said to oceupy one of the liealthiest 
sites in Egypt; but it is ill-built, with narrow and 
crooked streets, and presents no important remains 
of antiquity. ‘The government has indigo works 
here; and mats from rushes collected in the valley 
of Natron are extensively manufactured. ‘The prin- 
cipal crops in the neighbourhood are wheat, barley, 
maize, rice, lentiles, and Iupines; a few melons, wa- 
ter-melons, and cucumbers are raised; but generally 
speaking, the vicinity is destitute of fruit, which ean 
only be procured from a considerable distance.—Also 
a village of Lower Egypt, on Lake Mareotis, 14m. 
SE of Alexandria. 

MENUGAT, a small town of Caramania, in Asia- 
tic Turkey, on a river of the same name which falls 
into the gulf of Satalieh, 21 m. W of Alanieh. 

MENZALEH, an extensive lake of Lower Egypt, 
extending along the coast, to the E of the Damietta 
branch of the Nile. In the opinion of Andreossy, it 
‘occupies the space formerly traversed by the Tanitic, 
Mendesian, and Pelusiac branches of the Nile, and 
has been formed in consequence of their failure; but 
some suppose it to hare been formed by the depres 
sion of a tract inthe N part of the Delta, several 
feet below its former level, and that has taken place 
within the last 1,500 years. It begins about 1m. 
from Damietta, and extends nearly 43 m. from ESE 
to WNW, and from 11 to 12 m, in breadth NE and 
SW; or from the ase tothe land side. Tt 38 aivided 

the projecting peninsula upon which the town 
bile ito two large gly and separated from the 
sea by a long and narrow sandbank or tongue of 
land. The general depth of the water is rarely under 
4 ft., and seldom materially above it; except where 
the ancient Mendesian and Tanitie branches are su 
to have flowed. ‘The water is considerably 
salt than that of the sea, and during the inun- 
dations is sweet. ‘The shores are in some pla 
covered with immense reeds from 10 to 20 ft. high, 
and in other quarters under cultivation for rice. ‘The 
bottom consists generally of sand and slime, or slime 
and cockle-shells; sometimes of clay and black mud, 
‘The lake abounds in fish of the same kinds as are 
found in the Mediterranean; and water-fowl frequent 
it in vast flocks. It communicates with the sea by 
two practicable mouths, those of Dybeh or the Men- 
desian mouth, and Omm-Faredge or the Tanit 
mouth. On its W side it is connected with the prin- 
cipal eastern branch of the Nile by several n: 
cauals. There is avast numberof small grassy isl : 
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in the lake; but none are inhabited except those of 
‘Matarich at the extremity of the peninsula on which 
the town of M. stands. Some of them, however, are 
covered with ruins, which indicate that they were 
formerly inhabited, and that they belonged to a tract 
of land now covered by the waves. ‘The fishermen 
on the lake, and the Beduins who inhabit the sur- 
rounding villages, are extremely rude and ignorant, 
—*a savage half-amphibious race.” ‘Their boats 
are of a broad and sharp construction beneath, so as 
to give speed with little draught of water. ‘They are 
from 6 to 20 tons burthen; and are usually propelled 
by poles against the bottom instead of oars when the 
wind is not favourable to sails. ‘The environs of the 
lake are fertile in rice; and the neighbourhood con- 
{tins marshes from which a considerable quantity of 

salt is extracted.—The town of M., situated on the 
§ shore of the lake, 20 m. SSE of Damietta, is in- 
considerable, and partly ruined; but possesses some 
manufactories of silk and sail-cloth, contai few 
dyers, and carries on some trifling branches of trade, 
It is supposed to occupy the site of Panephysis. 

MENZELA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Oren- 
burg, rising 9m. SE of Alexandrovskaia, and flo 
N to thé Ik, which it joins on the 1. bank, after a 
conrse of 72 m. 

MENZELINSE, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Orehburg, 182 m. WNW of Oufa, on the 1. 
bank of the Menzela. Pop. 3,000. 

MENZIES (Borst), a cape on the W coast of 
North America, in N tat. 52° 18". 

MENZINGEN, or Meszicex, a village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. and 4 m.E of Zng, the chief 

lace of one of the four communes of that cant. 

‘op. 2,112.—Also a village in the grand-duehy of 

jen, 6 m. N of Bretten. 

MEOLANS, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Basses-Alpes, 6 m. W of Barcelonnette. 
Pop. 1,364. 

MEOLE-BRACE, a parish of Slop, 2 m. distant 
from Shrewsbury. Pop. 1,076. 

MEOLS (Norra), a parish of Lancashire, 7 m. 
NNW of Ormskirk. Area 8,450 acres. Pop. 8,331. 

















‘MEON (Stoxx), a parish of Southamptonshire, 4 
t 3 ENE of Bishop's Waltham. Area 1,830 acres. 
} Pop, 459. * 

MEON (Wer) 0 parish of Souhamptonshire 7 
} : ae Bra fied ‘altham. Area 3,380 acres. 
{ Pop. 814. 


MEOPHAM, a parish of Kent, 6 m, W by S of 
Rochester, Area 4,390 acres. Pop. 937. 

MEPAL, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 6} m:WNW 
of Ely. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. 539. 

L, a town of Holland, in the small prov. 
of Drenthe, on the Hayelter-Aa, 15 m. NNE of 
Zwolle, Pop. 6,070. It has manufactories of strong 
canvass and sail-cloth. 

MEPPEN, a circle and town of Hanover, in the 
NW part ofthe gov. of Osnabruck, intersected from 
S to N by the Ems—The town is 52 m. NW of 








Munster, on the Ems. Pop. 1,951. It has manu- 
factories of en Fee leachhelds, 
MEPPERSHALL, a parish of Bedfordshire, 3 m. 


SSW of Shefford. “Area 1,690 aeres. Pop. 487. 

MEQUINENZA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Lerida, at the confluence of the Segre, the Cinca, 
‘and the Ebro, 19 m. SSW of Lerida. - It was known 
to the Romans under the names of Uetogessa and 
Tetosa. Pop. 1,600. 


MEQUINEZ, 2% 
of Fea, and 82m. W by Sof the city of Fez, in N 
long. 5°59, situated in # fine plain 

} watered by:numerous rivalets. It is surrounded with 
a wall 15 ft. high and 3 ft. thick, which serves as a 
defence against the Berbers, or inhabitants of the 
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1 large city of Marocco, in the prov. | N 
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mountains, who often make incursions even to its 
gates. The inhabitants, who are reckoned more po- 
lished and hospitable than those of the other cities 
‘of Marocco, have been computed by some at 50,000 
by others at 100,000, An hospital or convent w 
founded here by the kings of Spain. It owes 

reanness to Maley Temsal, who, resolving to make 
it the cap. of the N as Marocco had been of the 
part of his dominions, considerably enlarged it and 
erected a fine palace. 

MER, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, and arrond. of Blois. 
‘The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1881, 11,383 
in 1841, 11,716.—The town, which is also called 
Mer-la-Ville and Menars-la-Ville, is 12 m, NE of 
Blois, and 26 m. SW of Orleans, on a rivulet named 
the Tronne, and 14 m. from the r. bank of the Loire. 
Pop. in 1841, 3, Tt has several wax-works, ex- 
tensive distilleries of brandy. and manufactories of 
vinegar; and in the environs are numerous tanneries, 
flour-mills, and quarries of free-stone. ‘The trade 
consists chiefly in wine, brandy, and vinegar, all of 
local produce, At the neighbouring hamlet of Aun- 
nay is a Calvinist consistorial church.—Also a com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, and dep. 
of Petit-Roeuls. “Pop. 112. 

MER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Kutch, 
60 m. NW of Mandavie, and on the road thence to 
Luckput-Bunder—Also a mountain in the Punjab, 
in about N lat. 34°, E long. 76°, close to which rises 
another of similar conical outline ealled Ser. Hugel 
says that he could plainly distinguish both from Vi- 
zirabad, at a distance of 140 m.; if so, the height of 
these twin giants must be immense. He also states 
that, while Mer is always covered with snow, Ser is 
quite bare and black. 

MERADA, or Mennana, an island of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, in Nubia, in the district of Burum or Ge- 
bel-Fungi, 5 m.,N of Aleis. 

MERAGER, a village of Norway, in the prov. of 
N.Drontheim, on the W flank of the Kensdalsfjeld. 

MERAL, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Mayenne, cant. and 4 m. WNW of Cossu-le- 
Vivien, and 14 m. NW of Chateau-Gontier, near an 
affluent of the Oudon. Pop. 1,307. 

MERAN, a town of Austria, in the ‘Tyrol, in the 
lagb. of Innspruck, circle and 13 m. NW of Botzen, 
‘at the confluence of the Pfelderer with the Adige, 
and at an alt, of 319yds. above sea-level. Pop. 2,300. 
It has a gymnasium, an English ladies’ seminary, 
and 2 monasteries. ‘The environs contain mines of 
iron and several mineral springs, and wre noted for 
their fruit and wine. In the vicinity is the ancient 
fortress of the Tyrol, which gave its ame to a duchy 
of which M. was the capital. 

. MERANE, or Meukaya, a town of Saxony, in 

the circle of Zwickau, seignory and 5 m. WNW of 

Glauchan, and 22 m. W of Chemnitz, on the r, bank 

of the Seiferitz. Pop. in 1834, 4,172. It has manu- 
ics. 


the central part 
of the island, in the district of Kadoe, 30 m. W of 
Souracarta. It was in violent eruption from the 
Mth to 17th Sept. 1549, 
MERAS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
fege, and cant. of Mas-d'Azil. Pop. 160. Cop- 
‘per in’ small quantities is found in an adjacent 
a TEMTASSE, a district of Arabia ia 
MI a distri 
of the territory of Hachid and 
T, or Minvt, a town of Hindostan, in the 
doab of the Ganges and Jumna, cos m. NE of Delhi. 
eis one of the pleasantest stations in Upper India. 
The ‘sve of animportant ‘and the! 
cantonments have a more than usually imposing. ape: 
































‘Yemen, in the 
Bekil. 
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‘The climate is good; the cold of winter 
particularly invigorating. ‘The town, an old and 
dirty one, lies 2m, to the S of the cantonments. 

In 1019 it offered an heroic though ineffectual re~ 

‘sistance to Mahmud of Ghizni, then upon his march 

against Kuniioge. In the early part of the 13th 

cent. it was invested by the army of Turma-Kurrim- 

Khan, a descendant of Genghis-Khan; but the good 

fortune and courage of the garrison this time pre~ 

yailed, and the besiegers were driven off, after suf 
fering immense loss. In 1399, when ‘Timur had ren- 
dered his name terrible throughout India by carry- 
ing pillage and bloodshed into the proud city of 

Delhi itself, the people of M. laughed to scorn that 

warrior’s ambassadors, and returned m message to 

the effect that they who had repulsedithe attacks of 

So great » person as Turma-Kurrim-Khan could be 

little intimidated by so obscure a pretender as Timar. 

As a mark of his vengeance, ‘Timar, on gaining the 

city, gave it up to the plunder of his troops, and 

with his own hand planted a torch in the most com- 

Dustible place om the.gtindward side, ‘The conta: 

ion spread even to the last house, consuming all 

Firth seacalinad tiiriiestions, Sch wens per: 

tially overthrown by the soldiers; but some were 

found so solid as to defy their utmost efforts, and 
are standing at this moment. Beyond these shape- 
less remains, patched and refitted when the town 

‘was subsequently rebuilt, there is nothing within the 

walls to interest the traveller: but in the neighbour- 

hood there are’ several Mahommedan tombs and 

Tuined mosques which attract notice. One of these 

called by the people of the place Abu's Mubkburra, 

or ‘the resting-place’ or ‘tomb of Abu,’ is a very 

beautiful mansoleum. * 

MERATE, a market-town of Austria, in Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. and SE of Como. Pop. 2,000. 

MERAWL _Sce Meroe. 

MERBES-LE-CHATEAL, a department, com- 
mune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, 
and arrond. of Charleroi. ‘The town is 17 m. SW of 
Charleroi, on the L bank of the Sambre. Pop. 
1,050. 

MERBES-SAINTE-MARIF, a department, com- 
mune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, 
and arrond. of Charleroi. Pop. of dep. 550; of 
com. 375. 

" MERBIDERY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 

of Canara, 17 m. NE of Mangalore. It is inbabited 

chiefly by Jains, and contains several handsome 

Tides belonging to that sect.” ‘This town appears, 

from the ruins which surround it, to have once been, 

a place of considerable importance. 

ERBR: © commune of Belgium, in the 

Prov. of Hainault, dep. of Braine-’'Alleud. Pop, 187. 
MERCADAL,a town of Minorca, Balearic islands, 
the partido and 12m. NW of Mahon, and 90) m, 

i of Palma, near Mount Toro. Pup. 4,000. 
MERCADOR, or Mercavenes, a town of New 
Granada, in the dep. of the Cauca, 72 m. SW of 
Popayan. 

MERCARA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Madras, prov. of Malabar, and div. 
of Kurg, 90m. N of Calicut, and 66m. W of Seringa- 

tum, on the E side of the Western Ghants, ‘The 

stands on a rising ground surrounded by hil 
ti isan ivegelar Pestagon, wits towers Gane 
and a small work to cover the gateway on the E side, 
=the whole surrounded by 2 ditches, of which the 
outer is filled with water. Within the fort is the 
Palace of the raja. ‘This town was built by Hyder- 
Ali in 1773, during the captivity of the raja of the 

ict. By the treaty of 1792, Kang wad ceded by 
‘Tippn-Saib to the raja, and placed under Britis 
Protection. 


























MERCATALE, a town of the grand-duchy of 
‘Tuscany, in the prov. and 12 m. S of Florence, 

MERCATELLO, a market-town of the Pontifical 
states, in the delegation and 16 m, WS" i 






on the r. bank of the Metauro. Pop. 1,500. 
MERCATO, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 14 m. SE of Civita-Du- 


. WSW of Aquila, Pop, 190, 
MERCATO-SARACENO, a market-town of the 
Pontifical states, in the legation and 21 m. SSE of 
Forli, on the 1. bank of the Savio. Pop, 4,000. 
MERCER, a county in the W part of the state of 
New Jersey, U. S., watered by Assunpink ereek, and 
skirted by the Delaware on the SW. Area 260 6q. 
m. Pop. in 1840, 21,502; in'I850, 27,991, Its enp. 
is Trenton.—Also a co. in the W part of Pennayle 
yania, watered by Shenango creck. Area 850 sq.m, 
Pop. in 1840, $2,873; in 1850, 33,070. Its cap, of 
the same name, is 57'm. N by W of Pittsburg. Pop, 
in 1840, 781.—Also a co. in the SW part of Virginia, 
watered by Bluestone river, and branches of New 
river. Pop. in 1840, 2,232; in 1850, 4,223. Its cap. 
is Prineeton.—Also ‘a central co. of Kentucky, wa- 
tered by headstreams of Salt river, Area 225 sq.m, 
Pop. in 1840, 18,720; in 1850, 14,003. Its cap. is 
Harrodsburg.—Also a co. in the W part of Ohio, 
Area 576 sq.m. Pop.in 1840, 8,277; in 1850, 7,712. 
Its cap. is Selina. Its surface is rematkably level, F 
and is drained by the St. Mary and the Wabash.— 
Also a co. in the NW part of Illinois, skirted by the 
‘Mississippi. Area 550 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 2262; || — 
in 1850, 5,255. Its cap. is Millersburg—Also a 
township in Somerset co., in Maine, 34 m. NNW of 
Augusta. Pop. 1,432.—Also a township in Butlor 
0. in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,233, 
MERCERSBURG, a town in Franklin co., Penn- 
sylvania, U. S, 15. m. SW of Chambersburg, on a 
branch of the Conecocheague. Pop. 1,143. 
MERCHINGEN, a town of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, bail. and 4m. SE of Osterbiirken. Pop. 1,080, 
MERCHTEM, a town of Belgium, in the prov.of 
S. Brabant, 9m, NW of Brussels. Pop. 3,500. 
MERCKEN, a village of Rhenish Prassia, in the 
reg. and 15 m. ENE of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
MERCKHEM, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, 12 m. SE of Furnes. Pop. 320. 
MERCGUR, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of La Corréze, arrond. and 21 m. 
SE of Tulle. Pop. of cant. in 1841, 8,481; of com. _ 
1,035.—Also a village in the dep. of Haute-Loire, 
cant. and 6 m. NW of La Voulte. 
MERCOGLIANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Feincipato- Ultra, $m. W of Avellino,. Pop.$,000, 
MERCUER, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Ardiche and cant. of Anbenas, 24 m. $ of Prix 
406, 


kas. Pop. 1) s 
SHBRCULEY, « village of France, in. the dep. of 

the Suone-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m, NNW of Git 

aud 9m, NW of Chalons-sur-Saone, Pop. 460. In 
early times there existed here a temple dedicated to 
Mercury. ‘The locality is noted for its wine. 

IL, & commune of Francs, in the dep. 
of the Drome, and eant, of Lain, 12m. N of Valence. 
Pop. 1,104. It affomis exnellont wine. 

RCURY, a bay 
Zealand, on the NE s 
Mauwe or New-Ulster, in a peninsula formed by tho 
Shuraki gulf or Frith of the: Thames, 
Planeta, The bay is in S lat. 86° 48°, E long, 175° 
45’. It was so named by Cook, who here observed 


entrance, on the N side, is Mercury point; and 
tending thenee ENE a group of islands 






































same name. The river has its souree in the 
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Jongitudinally; and running NNE, flows into the 
bay on the 8 side. 

IRCURY-GEMELLY, a town of Sardinia, in 
the div. of Savoy, prov. of Upper Savoy, mand. and 
$m. W of Contians. Pop. 1,870. 

MERCY-LE-BAS, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Moselle, cant, and 7m. W of Audun-le-Ro- 
man, on the 1, bank of the Crune, an affluent of the 
Chiees. Pop. 620. Tt has extensive manufactori 
of cloth and other woollen fabries, and a paper-mill. 

‘MERDERET. a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Manche, which has its source about a mile NW of 


Valogne runs SE; and after a course of about 27 
im, joins the Douve, on the 1. bank. It is navigable 
at high tide, a distance of about 5 m. 
MERD-LA-BREUILLE (Sarvt), village of 
France, in the dep. of the Creuse, cant. and 10 m. 
NE of La Courtine, and 21 m. SE of Aubusson. 




















Pop. 1,285. 

MERDIN. See Manvrx. 

MERDO, a town of Sumatra, on the N coast, in 
the kingdom and 90 m. ESE of Acheen. 

MERDORP, a department and commune of Bel- 

nm, in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. 
op. of dep. 6925 of com. GIL. 

MERDRIGNAC, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Cotes-du-Nord, and 
arrond. of Loudeac. ‘The cant. comprises 9 com. 
Bop. in 189%: 11,218; in 1841, 11,028. ‘The town is 

Tm. B of Londeac, on the ¥. bank of the Livet. 
Pop. 2.855. 

MERDUCHEYSK, a village of Russia in Euroy 
in the gov. of Tambov, and district of Spask. It bas 
extensive iron-works. 

“MERE, a parish arffl market-town of Wilts, 21m. 
Sby E of Bath. Area of p. 7400 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 2.708: in 1841, 8,189. ‘The town is on the high 
road from Amesbury to Wincanton. ‘The manufac- 
ture of ticking by hand-looms is earried on here— 
‘Also a township in the p. of Rosthern, Cheshire, 2} 
m. NW by N of Knutsford. Area 2,450 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 652; in 1841, 588. 

‘MERE’ (Sarst Dexts pe), village of France, in 
the dep. of Calvados, cant. and 9 m.S of Harcourt. 


‘Pop. 1,000. 
MEREDITH, a township of Belknap eo., in the 
state of New Hampshire, U. S., 29 m. N of Concord, 





bounded on the E by Winnipiseogee lake. Pop. in 
1840, 8,951. Tt contains a village of the same name. 
—Also a township of Delaware co.. in the state of 
New York, 6 m. N of Delhi, and 79 m. WSW of 
Albany. It hus a hilly surface, watered by Oleout 
‘ercek, an affinent of Susquehanna river, and by afflu- 
cats of 86 'W branch of the Delaware. Pop. 1,640; 
of y 











fa village of Morgan co. in the 
state of Tilinois, U.S. 53 m. W of Springfield, on 
the E side of Iiinois river, and 6 m. above Naples. 
Tt constitutes the port of Jucksonville. Pop. in 
1840, 260. 

‘MERE-EGLISE (Sarsre), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Manche, and 
‘arrond. of Valognes. ‘The cant. comprises 26 com. 
Pop. in 1881, 18,182; in 1841, 18.154—The town is 
11m. SE of Valognes. Pop. 1,740. It has a con- 
siderable trade in cattle and butter. 

‘MERE - ET- LES- FILLES (La), (The mother 
and daughters) three mountains in the N part of 
eae ober Be cane ong me in 

f. 4° 20’, FE long. 151° 50’. 

SHORE-ET-SES-DEUX-FILLES (La), (The 

“mother and her two daughters), three small islands 

in the Atlantic, on the coast of French Guayana, to 

pe in N lat. 4° 55’, and W long. 
25, 
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MEREFA, a town) of Rresia in Europe, in dia | 
sr, and distin 17m SSW of Kha i 
MEREGA, a town ria, im th r. Of | 
omsWofAes pint 7 


‘MEREMONGAO, or Menerscexcaos, an African nation, whose 
country Hes to the Mf of that of Mooo-Stoer and sbont 2 mogtia'! 
JOureey from Mowbas behind the Wanpica.‘They are of small 
ature, nd. petty ack, bat have fot the Neato 
fppecrance “Thc cess conabea ef the nkns of Wd atin 
eUiicay thrown pvee the let aboublers ily De Krapyt has 
been ascertained that tribes of Gallas are settled as far 8 as 2° or 
Ss lat ands Grom the researches of Dr. eke fe woul tppeat 
‘that the Nile has Its source in the mountains of Mono-Moeal, 
situate to the 8 of the line, it is probable that the primitive seat 
he Gallas lay tothe EO tat river, a tothe ofthe co 
fry of Sono-See; the Twla-Woluh or “Unkoown mountain 
being a continuation of the high table-land from the E flank of 
which the various rivers issue which flow into the Indian ocean: 
Bot tejquator” Bowterog’ on the coun 

‘the N, atconting to Mr. Cooley. is the nat 
tie known {othe merchants om the coat as the great waite a 
aides of Eastern Afica and as the pip consumers of sat 
Sine they ented tcp rod th ara Bat 
‘the Gallas, not jess than the M., are known in 8. Abyssinia as 
‘ial sete and eaters: and Ia Shona inabitanof whlch 
Hinglrn are Gallas™th costom peeve of wearog a nataber of 
‘brass rings, sometimes covering almost the entire forearm from 
the wie the lbow, which ngs or bracelets are not Tenor 
SMe'at ploarure but are tig’ and peramnently fixed on the 
fm by Rami | Prom al thee rcamatances Br, Deke Ine, 
that te country of the ie mos probebly the original eat o€ 
the Galas The tafe ofthe SE wih Momus iin vory aki, 
bd riinoceros" horns 





MEREND, or Mranann, a town of Persia, in 
Azerdbijen, 36 m. NW of Taurus, and 45 m. ESE of 
Khoi. Pop. 10,000. This town is formed by the 
union of 4 villages, the houses of which are separated 
by gardens, in which cochineal, opium, apricots, and 
‘peaches are extensively ‘cultivated, 

MERERAU, a village of Austria, in the Voratl- 
berg, Idgb. of Inn’ 
Lake Constance. 





and circle of Bregens, on 
contains the Tuins of a Bene- 


Aictine abbey. 

‘MERETCH, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 60 m. SW of Vilna, distriet and 45 m. SW 
‘of Nowo-Troki, at the confinence of a small river of 
the same name with the Niemen. Pop. 4,000, of 
whom about 500 are Jews. Ithas several churches, j 
a Dominican convent, and a school. \ 








MEREVALE, a parish partly in the co. of Lei- 
cestershire, and partly in that of Warwickshire, 1} m. 
W by S of Atherstone. Area 2,150 acres. Pop.208. | 
VILLE, a canton, commune, and town of | 

France, in the dep. of the Seine-ct-Oise, and arrond. 
of Etampes. ‘The cant. comprises 20 com. { 
1831, 9,263; in 1841, 9,206. is } 
of Etampes, and 45 m. § of Paris, finely situated on | 
} 

{ 








the Juine. Ithas a handsome hall, and fine castle 
named Folie-Mereville, the gardens of which equal 
in extent and magnificence the finest in France. 
‘Amongst their adornments may be mentioned 
column equal in dimensions to that of the Place- 
Vendime in Paris. It has manufactories of lace, 
leather, tiles and bricks, quarries of free-stone, and 
numerous flour-mills; and carries on an active trade 
in horses and cattle. Sheep and bees are exten- 
sively reared in the locality. 
MEREWORTH, « parish of Kent, 6 m.W by S 
of Maidstone. Area 2,140 acres. Pop. in 1841, $62. 
MERG (Ex), a village of Lower Egypt, in the 
por of Ghizeh, on a small lake, 12 m. NE of Cairo. 
1. 800. The battle of Heliopolis, between the 
French and Turks, on the 25th March 1800, took 
place in this vicinity. 
MERGENTHEIM, Merorxtar, or Manin: 
mmat, a town of Wiirtemberg, capital of the ober: : 
of the same name, in the circle of the Jaxt, 45 m. } |. 
NNW of Ellwangenyand 60m. NNE of Stuttgart, | 











on the r. bank of the Tauber, at an alt, of 664 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. 2,81. It is surrounded by 
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*amparts planted wih tees 2nd foraing promenade 
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‘The streets are broad and well-kept, and the honses 
well-built. It contains a royal a chapel, a 

ium, a library, and mineral baths; and since 
‘Teer has been the residence of the Grand Masters of 
the Teutonic order, who here have a fine palace. It 
has manufuctories of clocks and of hosiery. 

MERGEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Aube, cant. and $ m. NW of Troyes, on the r. bank 
of the Seine. Pop. 515. Tt has a spinning-mill. 

MERGHEN, a town of Mandshuria, in the prov. 
of He-lung-keang, 150 m. NNE of Tsitsikar, on the 
1, bank of the Nun. 

MERGHENEY, a fort of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Orenburg, district and 90 m. S of Uralsk, 
on ther. bank of the Ural. 

MERGOZZO, a village of Piedmont, 4 m,NE of 
Gravellone, near the W shore of Lago-Maggiore.— 
In the vicinity is a small peltucid Inke of the same 
name, 2 m. in length, and 1 m, broad, enclosed by 


MERGU, a of mountains in Hindostan, in 
the $ chain of the Himalaya mountains, and E part 
of Nepal, in about 27° 40°N lat. 

UL, a sea-port of Tenasserim, in N lat. 12° 

20’, E Jong. 98° 307, 100m. S of Tavoy. It formerly 
belonged to the Siamese, but was taken from them 
t the Burmese in 1759, and from the latter by the 
inglish in 1824, when it contained 1,500 houses and 
8,000 inhabitants. It is favourably situated for com- 
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dling sized vessels may go up to the town, and anchor 

in 5 faths,, at the distance of about a 3'm. from the 

town. The lower part of the town fs washed daily 
ere 





by the tide, which here rises to the height of 18 ft. 

¢ site embraces a high hill, surmounted, as usual, 
with conspicuous pagodas. Next to the sea it rises 
abraptly; and the houses of the English, which are 
erected on its summit, have © magnificent view of 
the lower town, the harbour, and the ocean. The 





rear of the hill slopes gradually, and is thickly built 
with native houses, on regular streets sheltered from 
the sun by fine fruit and other trees, almost as close as 
in a forest. Among these the cocoa-nut, jack, and 
papaya are the most frequent. ‘Theres to be procured 

here sapan-wood, red wood, lance-wood, satin-wood, 
tin ore, and tortoise shell. ‘The island is about 20 m. in 
length, and is diversified by several ranges of forest- 
glad hills. ‘The low grounds are covered with thick 
Jungle. To the N and E the country is in some 
Places flat and marshy, but more generally presents 
‘an undulating surface of grassy plains interspersed 
with clumps of trees. To the 8 the surfuce fs Tom, 
qd interspersed with erecks. ‘The climate is excel- 

mnt. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO, a chain of high, 
bold, and generally rocky islands, extending, im a 
triple line, 135 m. from N to S along the coast 
{  Tenasserim, and the isthmus of the Malay penin- 

ful, with a strait Between them and the mainland 
irom 15m. to 30 m. broad, having good anchor 
and rogular soundings all the way, with wide, dest, 
and smooth channels between them. ‘The islani 
that lie opposite to the town of Mergui have much 
level land, and contain a few patches of cultivation; 
but the clusters lying NE of Forest's straits, aro 
either bleak barren rocks, or steep rocky islets ‘cov- 
ered with trees. Small trickling rills of pure water 














‘fre to be found in most of them, while their shores | h: 
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with a variety of fish and excellent oysters. 
is a spacions harbour, capable of containing 
large fleet, situated to the N of St. Matthew's isle, 


formed by that island, and the adjacent islets named 
Phipps, ll, Hastings, and Barwell. During the 
last war 


many valuable captures were made by 


SS Sareea 








f | The Chinese and Malays provide them with todd, 


French cruisers, which refitted at Mergui and among 
the Mergui islands.—A race of men termed by the 
Chinese Cholomé and Pase, by others Seelongs, are to 
be found scattered thronghout the M. islands, but 
their dread of the Malay pirates keeps them in con- 
stant locomotion to escape slavery. The late Dr. 
Helfer is the only traveller who has given any ac- 
count of that race. He says that on his first arrival 
on one of the islands “a general terror spread over 
the community, they not knowing whether friend or 
foe was approaching. Suspecting an_ incursion of 
Malays, the women and the children had fled into the 
interior, and their best property—sea-slugs and rice 
m buried in all hurry in the jungle. Find- 
ing that a white man was come amongst them, the 
whole community came in the morning to welcome 
me. There were about 70 men, women, and children 
altogether. They had encamped on the sandy sea- 
beach. Each family had erected a little raised shed, 
covered with palm-leaves, where all the members 
huddled together in the night. ‘There they sat—a 
dirty, miserable-looking congregation, the women 
occupied in making mats of a peculiar description, 
from sea-weed, which are sold in Mergui and Moul- 
mien, and much sought after. Some of their sheds 
appeared like butchers’ stalls; large pieces of turtle 
cut in pieces, and rendering the atmosphere pesti- 
lential, were everywhere drying in the sun, shell-fish 
Were seen extracted from their shells; and wild roots 
of a species of hiascorea, as well as the fetid shoots 
of cycus circinalis, were prepared for cooking. On the 
beach lay about 20 or 30 boats, well-built, and light 
like nutshells swimming on the surface; the bot 

built of a solid trunk; the sides constracted of the 
slender trunks of palms strongly united and ealked 
with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 
ft., are the true houses of the Seelongs. To it the 
Seelong intrusts it he 
wanders during 
true ichthiophage, to whom the earth has no charm, 
and whom he neglects so much that he does not even 
intrast to her care a single grain of rice. But even 
as fishermen these people are to be considered yet in 
their infancy; they have no nets; the trident is their 
only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other 
fish, as well as turtle; all the rest is done with the 
dah, or with the hand, they know no other instru- 
ment. In their exterior they are well-built, appa- 
rently healthy, darker than the Burmese: of 
them approach the Malay type, part of them the 
Ethiopian; the curly hair of some of them especially 
speaks in favour of Negro origin. I spent the day 
in conversation with them, through the medium of 
their head-man, who understood Burmese, Some 
— besides their own idiom, ese, some Malay. 
“i vy behaved with remarkable civility and decorum. 
intoxi 





































tion is the greatest enjoyment they kno\ 





in 
the first instance, and during the subsequent state 
of stupor rob them of every valuable they possess.” 
MERIBURY, a town of S, Africa, the cap. of the 
‘Tamahas, about 72 m. NE of Lattaku. Pop. 900. 
MERIDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 80 
m. E of Badajoz, situated on a gently rising ground 
on the r. bank of the Guadiana, across which there 
is here a bridge of 81 arches 2,575 ft. long. and at 
the confluence of the Albarregas, over which is a 
bridge of 5 arches. Its houses are ancient, and it 
las one or two fine public buildings. Its pop. is 
about 5.000. In the time of the Romans, this place 
was called Emerita Augusta, having been in 
pa spend ie aes oe 10th 
ions, in the reign of Augustus. It 
to decay in the war between the Goths an 
and now presents but a feeble picture of its 
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prosperity. But its antiquities render it an object 


of great interest—*the Rome of Spain:” in the 
| walls, houses, churches, and even in the pavement 
of the streets, are discovered the remains of columns, 
capitals, frieses, statues, and instriptions; and 
vestiges of temples, aqueducts, bridges, baths, and 
‘other monuments constructed by the Romans, are to 
be scen partly within the town, and partly'in the 
|} environs, Under the Goths, M. was the see of an 
archbishop; and here a great church-council was 
{held in 666, Tt was besieged and taken by the 
| Moors in 713, and was for some time the eap. of a 
| small Moorish kingdom. It was retaken by Al- 
| phonso IX; in 1230. Tt was taken by the French in 
{January 1811, and retaken by General Hill in Jan- 
{wary 1812. 
MERIDA. See Yucatas, 
{ MERIDA, the capital of Yucatan, situated in 
} about 21° N’'lat, W long. 89° 40', 10 leagues from 
{the sea, in an arid plain, and at an elevation of about 
| 25 ft. above sea-level, 70 m. NE of Campeachy. 
| present pop. is estimated at 20,000, the majority of 











whom are Indians and half-breeds. Its streets are 
of a good width, and laid out at right angles with 
Side paths 4 ft. wide paved with rough stone. ‘The 
houses are built of stone, with flat roofs, and of a 
Ymiform appearance, In the centre of the city is 
a large square skirted by the bishop's palace, the 
fovernment-house, and dwellings occupied by the 
Ficher class of citizens. ‘The cathedral is a handsome 
Structure of the 16th cent., with well-proportioned 

jinnacles, and turrets. ‘The bishop’s palace 
adjoining it is a poor building of two stories. There 
‘are 14 churches within the city and its suburbs. The 
‘congress occupies apartments in a convent once be- 
longing to the Jesuits, most of which is in a ruinous 


condition. ‘The ruins of the monastery of San Fran- 
cisco, situated nearly in the centre of the city, occupy 
abont 5 acres of ground, and are enclosed. by walls 
40 fe high, and & fe thick. ‘This. vast pile which 
once contained upwards of 2,000 friars, is now ten- 
anted only by buzzards. The Minerva or college 
has a president and two or three professors, but its 
Studies are of a very limited description. There is 
| an exellent road from ME. to the port of Sisal on the 
NW side of the peninsula. 
A, a town of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
Zulia, on the river Chama, 330 m. SW of Caracas. 
It had a pop. of 12,000 previous to its devastation 
by an earthquake in 1812; and it is supposed has 
ly regained its former prosperity. 
IDEN, a. parish and village 
Warwick, ce of Coventry. Ate: 
Pop. in 1801, 821; in 1831, 892; in 1841, 1 
MERIDEN, ‘a township of New Haven co., in 1 
tate of Connecticut, U.S., 16 m. 5 by W of Hartford. 
Tr has a hilly surfuce, watered by Quinnipiac river, 
and tga fertile. Ir is intersected by the 
Hartford and New Haven railroad. Pop. in 1840, 
1)880,  Iehae a village containing about 40 dvellings 
MERIDIAN SPRINGS, a village of Hinds co.. 
the state of Mississippi, U.S, 9 m.N by W of 
jackson, on one Of the headstreams of Bogue Chitto 


creck, n branch of Big Black river. 
MEMIDIANVILLE, village of Madison co. in 
‘the state of Alabama, U. S., 165 m. NNE of Tasca- 


Toosa, on the N side of Flint river. 
“MERIGNAG, a commune of France, in the dep. 
the Charente, cant. and 5 m. NE of Jarnac, on 

je Gunnin an afuent f the Charis. Pop 

Tt ine in large quantities 

-—Also a comimune in the dep. of the Gi 

and 3 m. NNW of Fess, ny egy 

in 1841, 3,276. It produces good 
ipew-Also'a canal if the dep. of the Cl tite= 
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Inferienre, and cant. of Marennes, extending from 
St. Just to the S of Bronage, a distance of about 36 m, 
MERIGNAT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Aisne, cant, and 2m.SE of Poncin. Pop. 1.263. 
MERIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Tndre, $m. S of St. Martin-de-Tournon, on the r. 
bank of the Langlin. Pop. 1,100, 

MERIM. See Mient. 

MERINCHAL, a commune of France, in the dep: 
6f the Creuse, cant. and 7m, NE of Crocq, and 17 
m. E of Aubusson, near thé source of thé Cher, 
Pop. 1.100, 

MERINDOL, a town of France, in the dep. of thé 
Vaucluse, cant. and 9 m. W of Cadenet, and 14m, 
SW of Apt, at the foot of thé Leberdn, and near the 
, bank of the Durance. Pop. 626, In 1545 it was 
demolished, and its inhabitants—sectaries of the an- 
cient Vaudois—were nearly all put to the sword by 
order of Francis I. 

MERINO, « village of Naples, in the prov. of 
Capitanata, and district of Foggia, on the promon- 
tory of Mount Gargano. Pop. 500. 

MERINVILLE, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Ande; cant. and 1} m. SE of Pey- 
riac, and 14 m. NNE of Carcassonne, Pop. 
It has a distillery of brand; 

MERION (Lowe), a township of Montgomery 
co, in the state of Pennsylvania, U. of 
Harrisburg, watered by Schuy 
and Cobb's creeks, ‘The surface 
the soil, which is fertile, consists chiefly of loam. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,827. 

MERION (Urrer), wnship of Montgomery 
6. in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. Tt ‘has an 
tindulating surface, drained by Valiey and Gulferecks. 
Its soil consists of caleareous loam. Pop. in 1840, 


2,804. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a maritime county of N. 
‘Wales; bounded on the N and NE by the cos. of 
Camarvon and Denbigh; on the E, SE, and 8, by 
the cos. of Montgomery and Cardigan; and on the 
W by the Irish sea. It is separated from Carnarvon, 
on the N, partly by an immense ravine through which 
flows the Glas-lyn river, and partly by an Alpine 
ridge. On the S itis separated from Cardigan by 
the river Dovy. It forms an irregular triangle, hay- 
ing its apex to the S; itsextreme length being about 
43 m., and its extreme breadth 35 m. It has an 
area of 500,000 acres, of which 50,000 are arable, 
‘and 450,000 in pasturage. It is divided into the five 
hundreds of Ardudwy, Edernion, Estimaner, Penlyn, 
and Talybont with Mowddu; and subdivided into 37 
parishes. Its chief towns are Harlech, Bala, Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelly, and Towyn. Pop. in 1801, 27,506; 
in 1831, 35,609, consisting of 7,358 families, of whom 
3,583 were chiefly employed in agriculture, 1,815 in 
trade, manufactures, and handicraft, and 1,960 other= 
wise occupied; in 1841, 39,382; in 1851, 38,843. 

Physical features.) Contrasted with the seenery 
of a highly cultivated Gdiintry the general aspect of 
M. is bl d dreary; bit examined with a paint- 
ors or a poet's eye, it predents many charms. The 
‘scenery of its glend is sitigularly picturesque, atid the 
falls of its numerous fivers are proverbial in the enu- 
mieration of select Cambrian scenes. ‘The monntain- 
scenery is somewhat than that of Carnat- 
‘von, beitig better clothed. wood, but not less 
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river Dee, the ancient Dera, has its source here in 
two small riyulets rising from springs on the side of 
‘Mount Arran-ben-llyn, whence, after wandering NE 
through the vale of Edernion, and forming the lake 
of Bala, the largest Inke in N. Wales, it passes, by 
Corwen, into Denbighshire, not far from Llangolle 
‘The Treweryn and the Alwen are the principal tri 
i ion to it in its course within 
this co. about the cen- 
tre of the co, and runs § to its junction with the 
Lynianduon, a river of about thé same size. The 
conjoined waters preserve the name of the Maw, and 
flow SW to their janction with the Wnion, or Avon, 
iving the waters of which river, the Maw be- 
igable and tidal, and ultimately expands 
into a shallow estuary, terminating at Barmouth. 
‘The Dory or Dyfi rises near Bala, and flowing SW 
by Machynlleth, above which it becomes navigable, 
fills into the Irish sea at Aberdovy. ‘The Disynwy 
rises near Cadir-Idris, and flows SW to the Irish sea, 
between the Maw and the Dory.—There are upwards 
of 50 lakes or pools within the co., generally oceupy- 
ing the ewms or hollows of the mountains; but most 
of them are small, ‘The largest are Llynn-Tegidd, 
or Bala lake, and Liyn-Tallyllyn, at the foot of Cadir- 
Idris. In these lakes are taken char, white and red 
trout, eels, perch. roach, gwyniad, &c. Pike are 
eanght in Bala lake. 

.] The principal road in this co. is that 
from London, by Shrewsbury, to Corwen, Bala, Dol- 
gellen, and Barmouth, with branches to Bangor, Aber- 
conwy, and Oswestry. ‘The highway returns, for 
1839, give an expenditure of £648 on 420m, of road. 
One of the projected railways to facilitate intercourse 
between London and Ireland. was intended to pass 
through this co, from the Grand junction railway, 
and by Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, and Dolgelleu, 
to Portdynllaen. 

Soil, produce, §e.] Greywacke, flinty slate, and 
roofing slate, intersected by veins of quartz, contain- 
ing copper pyrites, constitute the principal features 
of the geological structure of the mountainous dis- 
triet of this co. ‘The vales contain schistose clay, 
and sometimes peat, constituting bogs and turbar 
ies. Limestone is quarried in abundance along the 
Yalley of the Dec. | Copper and lead are wrought 
near Barmonth and Towyn. ‘The great staple of 
the connty, however, is slate—The valleys afford 
some fertile fields, and the vicinity of the sea is pro- 
Auctive where sheltered: but the greater part of the 
co. is sterile and jrreclaimable. A tolerably exten~ 






























sive trade is carried on in timber: the vicinities of 
Dolgelly, Machynlleth, Corwen, and the vale of 


Fidernion, besides many of the glens in the recesses 
of the mountains. presenting extensive and well- 
managed woods. Flocks of sheep and herds of small 
black cattle are pastured on the hills. ‘The genuine 
Welsh poney is to be found here in all its primitive 
symmetry, although the breed is nearly extinet in 
other parts of the principality—The shipping in- 
terest of the co. is considerable: the principal ports 
to which it belongs are the qnay of Traethbach-Bar- 
mouth and Aberdyfi.—The woollen manufacture 
merits notice. Coarse clothes, flannels, kerseymeres, 
draggets, and stockings are made in various | 
particularly at Bala, Dolgelly, and Mallwydd. 
Ecclesiastical afuirs, &c.] ‘The western and greater 
Patt of this county forms the deanery of Ardudwy, 
in the archd. of Merioneth, in the old dio, of Bangor, 
while the remainder forms the deanery of Pentlyn, 
and Idernion, in the archd. of St. Asaph, in the old 
dio. of St. Asaph_—The poor rate returns for three 
Years to Easter 1750, show an average expenditure 
of £15,885 on the poor of this county; for 1308, an 
expenditure of £15,192; for 1833, of £18,040; for 


























1888, an expenditure of £13,200; and for 1847, of 
£15,314, being at rate per pound on the annual value 
of property rated to the poor’s rates in that year of 
2s, 64d,, the average for all Wales being 1s. 11}d,— 
‘The county retmmns one member to parliament who 
is polled for at Harlech, Bala, Dolgelleu, Corwen, 
and Towyn, the principal place of election being 
Harlech." The number of electors registered for the 
0. in 1887, was 1,836; in 1846, 1,180. There are 
no parliamentary boroughs. The’co. is in the N. 
Wales cireuit. 

MERISCHWANDEN, a circle and village of 
Switzerland, in the canton of Argan, district and 8 
m, SE of Mari, and 21m. SE of Aarau, on the J, 
bank of the Reuss. Pop. 1,260. Agriculture forms 
the chief industry of its inhabitants. 

MERISHAUSEN, a town of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 5 m. N of Schaffhausen, at the foot of the 
Randenberg. Pop. 730. 

MERIVEAUN, a commane of Belgium, in the 
ov. of Brabaut, dep. of Court-Saint-Etienne, 
‘op. 149, 

MARKAVA, a sanjak of Turkey in Asia, in the 

pash, of Shehrezour. 

MERKENDORF, a walled town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of Middle Franconia, Idbz and 1m. SSW. 
of Heilsbronn, and 9 m. SE of Anspach. Pop. 806, 
Madder is cultivated in the vicinity. 

MERKEZ, a village and fortress of Turkey in 
Asia, in Syria, in the pash. and 90 m. NW of Alep~ 
po, on the gulf and 9 m. N of Seanderun, on a 
river—the ancient Kersus—bearing the same name. 
"The fortress commands the defile of Sakkal-Dontan. 

‘MERKLIN, a market town of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 14 m. N of Klattau, on a river of the same 
name. Pop. 940. 

MERKLINGEN, a market town of Wiirtemberg, 
in the circle of the Neckar, obmt and 8 m. WSW of 
Leonberg, and 16 m. W of Stuttgart, on the Wurm. 
Pop. 1.297.—Also a village in the cirele of the Dan- 
ube, obmt and 8 1. N of Blanbeuren, and 12 m. 
of Ulm. Pop. 600. It has manufactories of linen. 

MERKOPALY, Mrexoroce, or Merworart, « 
market town of Austria, in Croatia, in the comitat 
and 72 m. WSW of Agram. 

MERKUSHUNA-NOS, 4: headland of Russia in 
Asia, in the gor, of Yukutak, on the N side of 
‘Amouliaksks bay, in N Wt. 72° 30’, 

MERLANGE, a villaze of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Marne, cant. anit com. of Monterean, 
14m. E of Fontaineblean. Pop. 300, 

MERLEAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 3 m. W of Uzel aud 
11m, NW of Loudéac. Pop. 2.826. 

MERLEBEKE, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep, and 5 m. NW of Oosterzele, 
and 5m. 8 of Ghent, on the r. bank of the Schelde. 

MERLEMONT, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Namur and arrond. of 
Denant.. Pop. of dep. 188; of com. 179. 

MERLENHEIM, 
cle of the Pfalz, district and $m. E of Landau. 

_ MERLERA, the most northerly of the Tonian 
islands, 6 m, NW of Corfu and 8m. ENE of Fano, 
in N lat. 39° 52’ 35”, and E long. 19° 36° 30% It is 
about a mile in length and is very fertile—Also 
Hilyria, gov. 
44° 48, and 































headland of Anstria, on the S coast of 
of Trieste and circle of Istria, in Nat. 
E long. 13° 58° 50”. 

MERLERAULT (Le), a anton, commnne, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Orne and arrond. 
of Argentan, ‘The cant. comprises 14 com, Pop. 
in 1831, 8,055; im 1841, 7,742. The town is 
E of Argentan and 23'm. NNE of Alencon, 
affiuent of the Don. It bas mannfaetories of 
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fabrics, hosiery and wooden ware, and several lime- 
Kilns, and carries on a considerable trade in cattle 
and horses. _In the environs is a mine of iron. 

MERLEVENEZ, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Morbilay, and cant. of Port Louis, 6 m. E 
of Lorient, Pop. 1,087. 

MERLIGEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Berne, on lake Thun, Pop. 460. The cultiva- 
tion of the vine and navigation form the chief em- 
ployments of the inhabitants. 

MERLIN, a commune of France, in the prov. of 
Hainautt, dep. of Jollain Merlin. Pop. 225. 

MERLO, # river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
of Kharkov, which has its source in the district of 
Bogodoukhov;rnns SW past the town of that name: 
enters the gov. of Poltaya; and after a course of 
about 78 m. joins the Vorskla on the 1. bank, 15 m. 
above Poltava, 

MERLOU, See Mzz0. 

MERMAID STRAIT, a channel of Dampicr’s 
archipelago, off the NW coast of Australia, in N lat. 
20° 88, and E long. 116° 30’, between Gidly and 
Malus islands. 

MERMENTAU, or Mestov, a river of SW 
Louisiana, which has its rise in the high meadow 
land of the district of Opelousas, by the junction 
of the Bayou Plaquemine, and the Nepique; and 
after a southerly course of 200 m. falls into the gulf 
of Mexico, in 93° W long., about 200 m. W of the 
Mississippi. In the lower part of its course, it opens 
into a spacious lake; and before its exit into the 
sca it again assumes the form and breadth of a river. 
It has a bar at its mouth with only 3 ft. of water 


upon it. 
MERNAY, a village of France, in the dep. of La 
Vienne, 5 m. SE of Vivonne. Pop. 1,000. 

MEROD, or Amazavati, a town of Hindostan, in 
‘the prov. of Aurungabad, 52 m. ESE of Punah, on 
the r. bank of the Korra. 

‘MEROE, or Munawe, a peninsular distriet on the 
'S of Nubia, bounded by the Tacazze on tlie E and 
NE; by the Bahr-el-Azrek and the Rahiad on the 
SW; and by the Nile on the W. It is the country 
of the Sheygra Arabs, who are divided into four 
tribes, and speak the Arabian language, and whose 
prinespal villages. are ‘Terri, Wallad-Grait, Dabaz- 
zait, and Merawe. The territory of M. is described 
as peculiarly luxuriant and Well-irrigated. Mr. 
































Holroyd says: “The modern Meroe, or Merawe, 
. situated a little to the SW of Jebel-Berkel, in 18° 
SV N lat, is a ruined, deserted town, brought to its 


dilapidated condition by oppression and bad 
government. Within a yery short period of my visit 
to it no less than 27 water-wheels had been deserted, 
their owners haying absconded to Berber and other 
plese: ‘The bazaar, which was formerly renowned 
its size and supplies, is now jll-attended; the 
merchants are poor, and their wares scanty. Soap 
and sugar, which I had almost universally found in 
the bazaars in the Belled of Sudan, do not ocen 
place in thas of M. There is some land in the neigh- 
wurhood of M. uncultivated, and this does not ap- 
pear to have been used since Mahomet Ali subdued 
the Sheggeans. A large quantity of indigo is grown, 
aud there is a manufactory for it. There are 1.17 
‘water-wheels under the kaschif of M.; of this nam. 
ber 1,000 pay the tax of 302 piastres each to the 
government; the remainder, belonging to the sheikhs, 








Bre taxed only 2 piastres each per ann., and they | 


“are permitted to possess as many as they please, 
"The quantity of grain collected in the Sie 
Shee ‘at M. is sometimes enormous. About five 
years ago they contained at one time 16,000 ardebs. 
uy ices at the government-magazine are as fol- 
‘wheat 26 piastres the ardeb; barley, 17 pias- 











tres; dhonrra, 17 piastres; all of the very finest qual- 
ity.’ When the government requires butter for the 
military rations, it levies this tax upon the water- 
wheels; and during my stay at M. each wheel was 
compelled to furnish 8 rottoli. ‘The kaschif also re- 
ceived orders from the governor of Dongola to fur- | 
nish 150 water-skins. A soldier was sent round to 
each sheikh to request him to procure a certain num- 
ber, according to the size and number of the village 
or villages under his command, 6 from one sheikh, 
8 from a second, and so on, ‘The government 
the fellah 8 pinstres for cach skin, though the valne 
of it, together with arranging and preparing or tan- | 
ning, costs the owner 6 and sometimes 7 piastres, { 
‘The cattle required by the government from the vil- | 
lages on the Nile is levied likewise upon the water- 
wheels. When a buteher slaughters cattle or shee) 
REL, he looks to his proft from the grease which 
the animal produces rather than to the meat, And 
whilst the price of meat is 20 paras the rottolo, the 
grease meets with a more ready sale at one piastre, 
so much is it in request for plastering the head and 
anointing the bodies of the inbabitants. The char- 
‘acter of the people of the Sheggeea is much altered 
since the visits of Burckhardt, Waddington, and 
Hanbury. I found them, in 1837, reduced to poverty 
and the greatest state of degradation by Turkish mis- 
rule and Mahommedan despotism. “They are no 
longer an independent people. ‘Their grain does not | 
incommode their granaries, but, as soon as thrashed, 
is conveyed to the magazines of the government, and 
their cattle are seized for the pasha. ‘Their reputed 
wealth is nominal ; their possessions limited. They 
are hospitable by compulsion or from motives of 
gain, and in some instances fram fear. Very few 
schools exist among them. ‘Those who can read and 
write are ealled sickees or saints, The learning of 
their most learned men rarely. extends beyond a 
superficial knowledge of the Koran. They are all 
‘Mahommedans, and abstain from the use of vinous 
and spirituous liquors. ‘Their women are dissolute, 
and prostitution is common in all the large villages. 
‘The merchants have dwindled into. mere pedlars, 
who carry their wares from one bazaar to another 
throngh the province. Coats-of-mnail are no longer 
‘seen amongst them, and they have given up carrying 
‘weapons of defence.” ‘The most interesting object 
this country offers to the eye of the traveller, is a 
range of most magnificent monuments at M., the re- 
mains of seven temples, of which the largest is 450 
ft. long, by 159 ft. broad. Here are also 17 py 
mids; while 7 miles higher up the river, at a place 
called El-Bellal, there is a more numerous and lofty 
range; but a general character of ruins pervades the 
whole, and some are masses of mere rubbish. Mr. 
Hoskins says of the Er! sculpture on the monn~ 
ments of the Upper Nile: “It is all executed in 
basso relievo, with the exception of the hieroglyphics, 
which are in intaglio. ‘The style is certainly by no 
means equal to the best at ‘Thebes. It is unlike the 
style of the age of Osirseten, the Thothmes, Rameses 
TI. (Angustan age), Romeses IIL (first decline), the 
florid style during the reign of Psammetiens, or the 
clumsy inelegant productions of the Persian, Ptole- 
imaic, or Roman dynasties. ‘There is no resemblance 
to any of these styles, or appearance of its being a 
corruption from them. ‘The ornaments, on the frag- 
ments which still exist, are all evidently peculiar to 
the conntry. Of the few that still remain, many sre 
not found in Egypt. and appear to rey the rites 












































of a religion much more simple and pure than the 
corryy cptian mythology. ‘They bear the stemp, 
ora ie and 1 healt ‘ay, therefore, that the 








Ethiopian sfyle is antecedent to the others; that it 
ie the earliest, thongh not the best.” The pyramids 
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of M, Mr. H. says, “are of sandstone, the quarries 
of which are in the range of hills to the east. ‘The 
stone is rather softer than the Egyptian, which, added 
to the great antiquity, may account for the very 
di state of mostof these raine, and also for 
their sculpture and hieroglyphies being so defaced. 
"Time, and the burning rays of a tropical sum, have 
given them a brownish red tint, in some parts nearly 

lack. As the operation of many ages is required to 
make this change on a light-coloured sandstone, a 
further proof is afforded of the great antiquity of the 
monuments. ‘The stones being small, and easily re- 
moved, it is fortunate that the chief group of pyra- 
mids is so far distant from the Nile; otherwise, like 
those on the plain near the river, a great proportion 
of them might have been carried away as materials 
for the erection of more modern edifices.” Mr. H. 
has beon the first to discover, that to Ethiopia we are 
indebted for the invention of thearch. “One of the 
porches or porticoes in the pyramids of M. is tost 
interestingly curious,” he says, “the roof being arched, 
in a regulat masonic style, with what may be called 
a keystone. ‘This arch consists of four and five stones 
alternately; but, notwithstanding this irregularity, 
the principle is the same, the stones being held toge- 
ther only by lateral pressure.” In the name and 
localities of M., there seems to be some trace of 




















the time in which he wrote; and Ptolemy has fixed 
upon Merawe as that of hislater time. The distances 
in stadia, as given by Strabo from Etatosthenes, are 
almost minutely correct; and the distances between 
‘Merawe and the stations on the Nile round the bend 
northwards, till we reach the junction of the Nile 
and Tacazze, are the same as’ those laid down by 
Ptolemy, with erroneous latitude and longitude. 

MEROT. See Merar. 

MEROUVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Eure-et Loir, cant. and 7 m. from Janville. Pop. 450. 

MERRIMACK, a river of New Hampshire, U.S, 
formed by the union of several streams from the 
White mountains. Its most northern branch, the 
Pemigewasset, rises in Moosehillock, and after a 
southerly course of about 70 m. is joined by the 
Winnipiseogee at Sanbornton, and then takes the 
name of M._ The conrse of the confluent stream con- 
tinues S by E about 80 m. to the Massachusetts line. 
It then turns to the E, and after a course of 50 m., 
falls into the Atlantic, below Newbury-port. It is 
navigable for vessels of 200 tons to Haverhill. By 
means of this river and the Middlesex canal, an ex- 
tensive boat-navigation is opened between Boston 
and the state of New Hampshire, around the falls, 
and as far as Concord. ‘The principal falls on the 
Merrimack, around which canals are constructed, are 
Isle-of-Hookset, Amoskeag, and Pawtucket.— Also a 
central county of New Hampshire drained by the M. 
river and its branches. Area 816 sq. m. Pop. in 
1840, 36,253; in 1850, 40,346. Its cap. is Concord. 
—Also a township of Hillsborough co, New Hamp. 
aso the W side of the M., 29 m. S of Concord. 


ferson co., Franklin co., an 


state of Missouri. 
MERRIMAN jownship of Crawford co. in the 

‘state of Missouri, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 1,111. 
MERRINGTON, a parish in the co. of Durham, 

Se of Bishop's Auckland. Area 8,420 acres. 


ION, a village in the p. of Donnybrook, 
co and 8 m.SE of Dablin, on the S side of the bay 











1,114.—Also tewsehips in St. Louis co, Jef 
Crawford co., all in the 











of that name, near the transit of the Dublin and 
Kingston railway. Area 197 acres, Pop. in 1841, 
523. 

MERRIOT, a parish of Somersetshire, 2 m. N of 
Crewkerne. Area 1,670 acres. Pop. 1,467. 

MERRITCH, a town and fortress of Hin 
in the prov. of Bejapore. on the banks of the Krishna, 
72m. SE of Sattars. Before the Mahommedan in? 
vasion of this part of India, M. was the cap. of a 
Hindu dynasty. In modern’ times it was the resi- 
dence of a Mahratta chief. It isa place of consi- 
derable strength and importance. . 

MERRITTSTOWN, a village of Luzerne town- 
ship, Fayette co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S, 
181 m. W by Sof Harvisbury, on. Deulaytercrsole 
It consisted in 1840 of about 40 dwellings. 

MERRIWETHER, a county in the W part of the 
state of Georgia, U8», comprising an aren. of 400 
sq. m., bordered on the E by Flint river, and drained 
by branches of Flint and Chuttuhoochee rivers, 
Pop. in 1840, 14,132, of whom 5,891 were slays, in 
1850, 16.496. Its cap. is Greenville. in 

MERROW, « parish of Surrey, 2 m. ENE of Guil- 
ford. Area 1,640 acres. Pop. in 1841, 252.) 

MERRY, an island in the NW part of Hndson’s 
bay, to the S of Jones’ island, and 54 am. ftom the 
shore of the continent. 

MERRYMEETING BAY, an arm of the Atlan- 
tic, in the state of Maine, U.S, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Androscoggin and Kerinebee rivers. 

MERRYN (Saryt), a parish of Cornwall, Sh 2 
WNW of Wadebridge. Area 3,470 acres. Pop. 
im LSS, 76; pa SBA, St wae 

a village of France, in the dep. of the In- 
dre, cant. and 6 m. NE of Nenvy-St.Sepnlere, near 
the L bank and at the confluence of the Vanvre and 
Indre. Pop. 500. See also Mypr (Canat, pu). 

MERSCH, a market-town of Belgium, in the 
prov. and 9m. N of Luxemburg at the confinence 
of the Mamer and Alzette. Pop. 2,400. It has 
several distilleries and oil-mills, and large saw-mills, 

-Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, 

d 19 m. NE of Aachen. Pop. 1,700. 

MERSE, or Manon (Pum), an extensive cham- 
paign dnd fertile distriet, occupying the eastern part 
of the Scottish border. In modern political distri- 
bation of territory, it is the largest and most south- 
erly of the three districts of Berwickshire. In 
lar phraseology, it is the whole of Berwickshire, and 
strictly identical with the ¢o.; and in topographical 
nomenclature, based on strict reference to anise 
ness of phical feature, it_is the whole low 
country lying immediately N of the Tweed; semi- 
cirealarly screened by the Lammermoor-hills and 
heights of Teviotdale, and including all the political 
Merse of Berwickshire, and all the district of Rox- 
burghshire which lies on the 1, bank of the Tweed, 
Ancient political usage not only sanctioned the Inst 
of these senses, but carried the Merse into the low- 
lands of Teviotdale, and viewed Roxburgh-castle 
situated on the r. bank of the Tweed, as the cap. of 
the whole district. See article BERWICKSHIRE. 

MERSEA, an island of Essex, at the continence 
of the rivers Colne and Blackwater, and separated 
from the mainland by the creek or channel of Pye- 
fleet. It is about 5 m. in length, and 2 m, in great- 
est breadth. The connexion between it and the 
mainland is maintained by a long causeway comn- 
Posed of shingles, enclosed on ench side by rows of 
stakes driven vertically into the earth, and set close 
to each other, the tops of which being sawed off at 
the same elevation above the ground, form a raised. 
wooden. fa above the level of the carri 
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road, called the strood, which is covered 
every tide. a 
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fied with hill and dale. Numerous Roman antiqui- 
ties have been discovered here. ‘There was formerly 
a block-house, or small fortification, on the SE cor- 
ner of the island, to defend the passage of the river 
Colne. It is ecclesiastically divided into two parishes: 
viz, East M. having an area of 1810 acres, with a 
porin 1851 ‘of 300, and in 1841 of 31; and West 

. with an area of 8,030 acres, and @ pop. in 1831 of 
847, in 1841 of 917. 

MERSEBURG, one of the regencies of the Prus- 
sian states, containing that part of Prussian Saxony 
which lies to the S of Anhalt, and to the E of the 
pov. of Erfurt, Area 188°76 German sq.m. Pop. in 

887, 643,779; in 1849, 742,644. It consists almost 
entirely of cessions made by Saxony in 1815, and 
comprises the chief part of the old eleetoral circle of 
Saxony, a small part of Thuringia, the bishopries and 
chapter-lands of Meraebarg, Naumburg and Zeitz, 
part of the cacy of Magde' 
of Leipsic and Meissin, and the eos. of Mansfeld and 
Stolberg. It is subdivided into 17 districts, or, as 
they are officially termed, circles; and comprises 
64 towns. 

‘Mersrsuro, the cap. of the preceding govern- 
ment, stands on the 1. bank of the Saale, 15m. W 
of Leipsic, and 56 m. SSE of Magdeburg. Pop. in 
1846, 10,500. Tt is an old-fashioned place, with narrow 
and crooked streets, but is clean and well-paved. 
Its most remarkable buildings are the cathedral, the 
gymnasium which has 7 professors, and the palaces 
of the bishops and dukes. Brewing is largely car- 
ried on here, and there are manufactories of woollens, 
linens, paper, and tobacco. The Eisenach and Halle 
railway has a station here. 

MERS-EL-KEBIR. See Marsarqurvie. 

MERSEY, a river of England which rises in a 
number of small streams, descending from the Pen- 
nine chain, near the point of junction of the three 
‘cos. of Derby, Cheshire, and York; but chiefly in 
Clough moss and Holme moss to the SW of Hud- 
dersfield. ‘The Etherow, and its confiuent the Goyt, 
are joined at Stockport by the Thame; and the united 
stream, under the name of the Mersey, becomes na- 
vigable at the mouth of the Irwell, which is its prin- 
cipal tributary. Between this point and Warrington 
the navigation has been improved and shortened by 
artificial ents, the rise of the tide at Warrington 
being obstructed in the natural channel by a wear. 
‘The navigable portion of the M. from Liverpool up- 
wards, is 85m. in length; and the Lrwell was deep- 
ened pursuant to an act passed in 1720, so that ves- 
sels of 60 to 70 tons burthen could pass up. to 
‘Manchester. But a most gigantic work was under- 
taken, in 1840, for the improvement of this line of 

the rendering of the Irwell 
tons burthen up to Man- 
chester; the distance between Warrington and Man- 
chester being, moreover, shortened 5 m. by cuttings 
in those parts where the river takes the winding 
course for which this navigation is remarkable. At 
Runcorn the river opens into a wide estuary with a 
contracted mouth, and crossed by jus sand- 
banks. In this estuary the sand-l tossed to 
and fro by the force of the winds and tides, are con- 
stantly changing their shapes and elevations; and, 
having no escape, remain pent up in the bay. In 
1687, an excellent channel existed opposite to Form- 
‘by point; but, not being marked by the Rock- 
channel, though dry at low water, was at that time 
the entrance in common use. A di channel 














has recently been formed, by aiding the ebb-eurrent 
of the tide in its natural di course between 
Lancashire and Cheshire, by dredging, by means of 


‘adonble-toothed harrow 12 ft. across, dragged hack- 
wards and forwards by a steamer of 100 horse-power 


arg, part of the districts | si 





over the intruding banks, the inner part of which 
was stated to rise 43 ft. higher than the outer or sea- 
ward part. An enormous wooden scraper has also 
been used. ‘The matter taken up in these operations 
appears to contain a small portion of peat, and 
weighs somewhat lighter than the sand found within 
the estuary. It can scarcely be doubted that at 
some remote period the estuary of the M. did not 
exist at all, or at most in a very limited form: a 
forest and morass may have occupied the land be- 
tween Formby point and Helbré. Numerous trunks 
and roots of large forest-trees are, to this day, found 
along the Cheshire and Lancashire shores, while ex- 
tensive tracts of peat are observed in many places 
starting up among the sands. In 1828, a number of 
human skeletons were disinterred opposite the Lea- 
sowe lighthouse, affording strong evidence that a 
burying-ground had conor existed there; and a 
imilar cemetery is discernible at Formby. ‘This 
lighthouse has been erected in place of another which 
was nearer to the sea by half-a-mile. ‘The highly 
Important port of Liverpool has been over in. great 
danger of having its navigation seriously injured by 
the accumulation of silt forming shifting sand-banks 
at the mouth of the M.; and Captain Denham infers, 
from his observations for 14 years, that a time will 
arrive when no access to it can exist, unless man set 
bounds by his ingenuity to the operation of tidal ac- 
tion. He ascertained that the proportion of insoluble 
matter contained in the M. amounts to 20 cub. ins. in 
the flood, and 33 ins. in the ebb, in each cub. yd. of 
water; eyincing a preponderance of 1 in 8 in the 
matter of the ebb, or 48-065 cub. yds. of silt, Ke, 
which is detained by the banks outside the Rock- 
Narrows each tide, with the exception of what the 
succeeding ebb disturbs, at the exhausted stage of the 
former ebb. ‘Thus, the ebb of to-day ranges over 64 
sq.m. and the next ebb over 44 sq. m., reducing, 
by one-third, the frst. day's layer that being the 
relative proportion of silt held in solution, and depo- 
sited over the outer area, at the N margin of which 
the eross-set of the Irish channel ebbs, and limits 
the deposit by sweeping into broad water what may 
extend so far. Now, the excess of silt on the 73D 
reflaxes of tide that occur in a year, amounts to 
85,087,450 eub. yds., capable of spreading a layer, if 

ually disseminated, of 21 inches thick over the first 
tide area: one-third, however, is disturbed, and car- 
tied over the second tide area; or there is an uni- 
form increase of the banks, and decrease of water in 
the channels of the estuary of the M., amounting to 
7 inches per annum. This deposition of matter is 
however very unequal, some parts of the coast and 
banks receiving great accumulation, while others are 
often taken away. .At the quarantine ground the 
bed of the river shoaled up 22 ft. in 8 years, and 
then 11 ft. in 2 years, over a space of half-v-mile 
long by one-quarier of n mile wide, and yet this was 
swept away in 18 months. ‘The principal of the 
numerous and extensive sand-banks which stretch 
to the N and E of the Mersey and the Dee, and ren- 
der the entrances to Liverpool difficult and intricate, 
are the Hoyle and the Burbo sands and flats on the 
S, and the wee fats and Form tank on the N. 
‘The principal passages to Liverpool are the Horse, 
or middle channel, running into the Rock channel 
between the N. Burbo banks and N. Spit on the W; 
and E. Hoyle bank and M wt wharf on the 
‘coast between the Mersey and the Dee on the E; 
Victoria channel between the N. Burbo banks on the 
SE, and the Jordan flats on the NW; and the old 
Formby channel between Jordan bank on the 8, and 
Mad wharf on the N. The channels are all well- 
‘jmoyed, and there are various lighthouses stationed 
on the shores, and floating-light vessels in the of 
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and channels. Formby lighthouse, erected in 1834 
on Formby-point, in N lat. 53° 82’ 21”, and W 
long. 3° 3” 54”, was seen at a distance of 12 m. in 
clear weather, but the light has been discontinued. 
‘The Rock lighthouse is situated to the eastward of 
the Crosby flouting light, on the shore, at the S side 
of the entrance to the narrow gut of the Mersey. It 
exhibits a black ball above its baleony, whilst 12 ft. 
of water remain in the Rock Gut by da; ead) 
Tight from a lower chamber in the W aspect indi- 
cates the same by night. Leasowe lighthouse is 
situated on the shore between the Mersey and the 
Dee, in N lat. 63° 24’ 49” N, and W long. 8° 7’ 27”. 
‘The light is fixed, and is seen at a distance of 16 m. 
in clear weather. Bidston lighthouse, on Bidston- 
hill, NE from Leasowe lighthouse, is in N lat. 53° 
24, and W long. 8° 4’. ‘The lantern 

height above high water, and the light is seen at a 
distance of 20 m. in clear weather. The Liverpool 
light vessel is moored in 7 futh. at the entrance to 
the Horse and Helbre channels, in N lat. 53° 28’, 
and W long. 3°17, It carries a flag, and has 3 fixed 
lights at an elevation of 36 ft. above the surface of 
the water, and seen at a distance of 9 m. in clear 
weather. 

MERSEY, a river of Tasmania, which has its 
source in an open plain near the W confines of the 
co. of Westmoreland; flows N to the co. of Devon, 
which it enters at its junction with the NW corner 
of Westmoreland co.; thence bends E a distance of 
about 10 m., makes a sharp turn, and takes a N 
direction, which, with considerable sinuosities, it 
Pursues to its entrance into Port Frederick. Its 
principal affluents are Lobster and Dashie rivers. 

MERSHAM, a parish in Kent, 3} m. SE of Ash- 
ford, intersected by the South-Eastern railway. Area 
2,510 acres. Pop. in 1831, 677; in 1841, 751. 

MERSTHAM, a parish in Surrey, 3 m. NE of 
Reigate, intersected by the London and Brighton 
railway, which passes through a tunnel in this par- 
ish, Area 2,590 acres. Pop. in 1881, 713; in 1841, 
1,130, Here are quarries of a peculiar kind of stone 
gnee reckoned of so much importance that they were 
Kept in the possession of the Crown, and.employed 
in, the erection of old Windsor castle, and Henry 
VIL’s chapel at Westminster. ‘The stone is remark- 
able for its roperty of resisting fre. Tt is, however, 
subject to decay when exposed to the atmosphere. 
‘The parish is also celebrated for the excellence of its 

orchards. 
WN, a parish in Sussex, 2} m. SE by E of 
Chichester, crossed by the Arundel nd ‘Portsmouth, 
canal, Area 1,880 i Pop. in 1841, 104. 

5 EN, @ vi France, in the dep. of the 
Moselle. cant. and 1m. ESE of Bouzonville, and 
80 m. ESE of Thionyille. Pop. 605. In its envi- 
rons are mines of lead. 

MERTENNE, department and commune of 

m, in the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp, wa- 
tered by the Schyn. “Pop. of dep. 1,698; of village, 

453. 

MERTHOR, a parish in Cornwall, 4 m. W of 
‘Tregony. Area 2170 acres. Pop. in 1881, 411; 
in 1841, 408. 

MERTHYR, a parish in Carmarthenshire, m. 
W of Carmarthen, on a branch of the river Taff. 
Bop. in 1831, 246; in 1841, 295-—Also w parish in 

keshire, 6 m. SW of Fishguard, Pop. in 
1831, 860; in Te41, 101 ee ae 

4 CYNOG, a parish in Brecon, 7 m. 
NW by N of Brecon, on a branch of the Usk, in- 
cluding the hamlets of Dyfiryn, Lower and Upper 
Yskir-Vawr, and Yskir-Vechan. ' Pop. in 1801, 893; 
in 1841, 815, 





























-DOVAN, 2 parish in Glamorgan- 


300 ft. in | the 





shire, 6} m. SW by 8 of Cardiff. Pop. in 1801, 
128; ‘in 1881, 130; in 1841, 180. 

THYR-MAWK, a parish in Glamorganshire, 
2m. SW of Bridgend, on the river Ogmore. Pop, 
in 1831, 147; in 141, 147. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL, « parish and parliamen- 
tary borough in the hund. of Caerphilly, county of 
Glamorgan, 15 m. S by E of Brecon, 21'm, NNW 
of Cardiff, and 171 im. W of Londom. The parish is 
intersected by the river Taff, the Cardiff canal, and 
the Tuff-vale railway. Pop. of p. in 1801, 7,705; 
in 1831, 29,088; in 1841, 34, ‘The parish ‘con: 
sists of five large hamlets: viz. Garth, Gellydeg, 
Hoelch-Wormwood, Forest, and ‘Taft-with-Cynon, 
The three northern hamlets, first named, meet to- 
gether near the point where the principal mass of 














ie town stands; the two southern are principally 
agricultural. ‘The town, consisting chiefly of labour- 
ers’ cottages, lies scattered in detached masses about 
the valley and on the hills, at the upper end of a 
narrow valley where the Morlais unites its waters 
with the Taff; and fresh groups have for years been 
continually rising in the vicinity of the great iron 
and coal works for which M. is celebrated. ‘The 
total length of the town from the turnpike near Ply- 
mouth works to the extremity of Dowlais is 2} im. 
Its situation is airy and healthy. Its lowest point is 
about 500 ft. above the level of the sea-docks at 
Cardiff; and Dowlais rises abont 500 ft. above the 
lowest point of M. ‘The district is naturally bleak, 
rough, and sterile; but has been highly improved 
under the auspices of the wealthy iron-masters, some 
of whom have elegant residences in the vicinity 
of the town. About the year 1755, the district 
attracted the notice of Mr. Anthony Bacon, mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, who obtained a lease of 99 years’ 
duration, at a rent of £200 per annum, of a tract 
of land 8 m. in length, by 5 m. in breadth. On 
the premises he erected extensive iron and coal- 
works, and, having accumulated a splendid fortune, 
disposed of this mineral kingdom by leases to different 
parties about 1783. ‘The Cyfartha, the Dowlais, the 
Plymouth, and the Penydarran works, all on a most 
extensive seale, are situated in this district. Between 
4,000 and 5,000 persons were Jately employed ab the 
Dowlais works, which constitute by far the largest 
establishment of the kind in the world. ‘The quan- 
tity of iron forged at them was estimated, even pre-" 
viously to the great demand for railways, at more 
than 1,000 tons weekly; in the transmutation of 
which as many tons of coals were consumed. M. is 
ong of the greatest seats of the bar-iron trade; and 
0 extensive are the rolling-mills, now almost exelu- 
sively occupied in the production of railway-bars, 
that it is found to import a quantity of 
pig-iron, chiefly from Scotland, to supply the demand, 
as well as large quantities of iron ore of various qua” 
lities. ‘The exports at Cardiff afford an idea of the 
extent of the iron-trade of M; but the ene of 
iron produced is of course much larger. ‘The chief 
firms sometimes accumulate large stocks, which they 
work up when times are very rous. In 1796 
there were 9 furnaces, at present there are 44/in ML. 
including Dowlais. “ Merthyr-Tydvil,” says De Ia 
Beche, “presents an excellent example of the ec0- 
nomic value of ‘cal conditions; the proximity 
of the carboniferons limestone, the coal, and iron- 
stone, to ae other, in that Dart of the same 
Producing a cheap combination of fi or 

scarcely to be suipaiwol.” Lead Gsaico fond here? 
several of its I indeed, as well as its iron, 























are supposed to have been worked by the Romans 
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adjacent railroad, and thence shipped for the home 

and foreign markets; but since the formation of the 

‘Tatf-vale railway, opened from M. to Cardiff on 1st 

May 1841, the iron-traffic is chiefly conducted by it. 

‘A railway has also been formed between M. and 

Brecon, communicating on the one hand with the 

‘Daff-vale railway, and on the other with the Breck- 

nock and Abergavenny canal. ‘The woollen manu- 

fucture has also-been introduced at M. Dowlais 

‘occupies the upper part of the town; and is ap- 

proached bya long street stretching for considerably 

more than a mile up a steep ascent beyond the Pen- 

ydarran works. This narrow valley is blocked up to 

‘a great extent by enormous black banks of cinders, 

&e, compared with which the largest railway em- 

bankments are mere pigmies. Additions are of | 
course constantly being made to these banks, and it | 
‘appears to a looker-on a hazardous operation to | 
Dring a horse and tram close to the edge of the lofty | 
ends or tips for the purpose of shooting the contents 

over the precipice. As the tips in progress are 

formed of hot cinders, they are on fire from nearly 

top to bottom, and glow like lava. Rivulets of hot- 

water wash the bases of these gloomy banks. ‘The 

scene is strange and impressive in broad day-light, 

but when viewed at night it is wild beyond concep- 

tion. ‘The vivid glow and roaring of the blast-far- 

naces near at hand,—the lurid light of distant works, 

—the clanking of hammers and rolling mills,—the 

confused din of massive machinery,—the burning 
headlands,—the coke-hearths, now, if the night be 
‘stormy, bursting into sheets of flame, now wrapt in 

vast and impenetrable clouds of smoke,—the wild 
figures 


the workmen in this apparently infernal 
‘scene,—all combine to impress the mind of the spec~ 
tator very singularly and powerfully. 

‘The first dissenting congregation in Wales was 
formed in this p. in 1620 by Vavasor Powell. There 
are now 95 dissenting congregations. with places of 
worship, in most of which the Welsh language alone 
is used. The number of common day-schools in 
Feb, 1840 was 15; of dame and infant-schools 8: to~ 
tal attendance 1,322 children. There were also 19 
Sunday schools. "In 1847 there were 41 day-schools, 
and 36 Sunday schools. ‘The attendance at the day 
schools was 3,301; at the Sanday schools, 6,902. 
"There are 4 adult schools. ‘The state of education 
amongst the operatives here is in @ very unsatisfac- 
tory state-—The M. poor-law union comprehends 9 
parishes, with a pop. returned in 1831 at 34,181; in 
1841, at 62,864. ‘The average annual expenditure 
‘on the poor of this district, during the three years 

receding the formation of the union, was £7.580. 
Fexpenditare in 1838, -£6,118; in 1840, £6,144; in 
1846, £8,552; in 1849, £19,365. 

Under the Reform act, M. was erected into a sepa 
rate borough, to return one member. ‘The pop. of 
the par gh in 1841 was 42,917; in 18 

. ‘The number of electors registered in 1 
‘was 582; in 1847, 822. M. is a polling-place at the 
county elections. : 

MERTINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Swabia, 24 m. NNW of Augsburg, near the |. 
bank of the Schmutter. Pop. 712. It has several 


breweries. 
MERTOLA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alemtejo, comarca and 36 m. N of Tavira, on a steep 






















mountain, near the r. bank of the Guadiana, Pop. 
5,000, It is enclosed by walls; and contains a con- 
‘vent, an alms-house, and an hospital. 

MERTON, a parish of Devonshire, 5 m. NNW 
of Hatherleigh, on a branch of Torridge river. Area 
8,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 740; in 1841, 763.—Also 
a parish. in the eo. of Norfolk, 2 m. S of Watton. 
Area 980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 126; in 1841, 164— 


Ako a p. in Oxfordshire, 2} m. $ by W of Bicester, 
and N of the Ray. Area 1,990 acres. Pop. in 183], 
284; in 1841, 230—Also a parish and village in 
Surrey, 8 m. SW by S of London, on the Wandle, 
whicli is here crossed by a bridge, and on the South- 
ampton and London railway. "Area 1,540 neres. 
Bop. in 1831, 1,4475 in 1841, 1914-—Alo a parish 
in Berwickshire, bounded on’all sides except the N 
by Roxburghshire, and bordered on the W and 8 by 
the Tweed. Area 5,550 acres. Pop. in-841, 722. 
MERTVOI-DONETZ, a river of Russia in Eu- 
in the gov. of the Don-Cossacks and district of 
‘Teherkask. It forms an arm of the principal branch 
of the Don, from the r. side of which it separates, 
near Guilovskoi, 5 m. below Rostov; flows W, and 
throws itself into the sea of Azof near Siniavka, and 
after a course of abont 24 m. 

MERTVOI-KULTUK, or Deap Bax, an exten 
sive embrasure on the E side of the Caspian sea, in 
Independent Tartary, to the S of Mersa bay, and 
separated from the sea of Aral by a tract of land not 
exceeding 90 m. in breadth, It is about 150 m. in 
length, 60 m. in medinm breadth, and near its $ shore 
varies from 13 to 24 futh. in depth. ‘The width of 
its entrance is estimated at about 120 m. On the S 
side it throws out a long arm named ‘Tynk-kara-sn, 

inating in_a curve distinguished as Black 
y incipal islands contained in the 
bay are Pastiennoi, Buiski, and Novi-Ostrova. ‘The 
shores are bordered on all sides with mountains, espe- 
cially along its southern prolongation, where are the 
extensive ranges of the Oksaka-Andrakli and Air 
akli mountains. It receives no river of importance. 
‘The principal place on its banks is Jedel-kamai, and 
Novo-Alexandrovsk or New Alexandria. Its vici- 
nity is frequented by the Kirghiz of the Little Horde. 
, a town of Nigritia, in Bornu, 45 m. SSE 

of Kaka, to the SW of Lake Tchad. 

MERTZWILLER, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Lower Rhine, cant. and 5 m. S of Nie 
derbronn, on the r.bank of the Zintzal. Pop. 1,926. 

MERU, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Oise, and arrond. of Beauvais— 
‘The cant. comprises 20 com. Pop. in 1831, 9,874; 
¢ town lies in a valley, on a 
small river of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 2,727. j 
It has extensive manufactories of articles in mother- 
of-pearl, ivory, tortoise-shell, bone, horn, and wood, 
metres, and other instraments, agricultural imple- 
ments, hardware, whiting, stained -paper, leather, 
Ince and blonde; and carries on an active trade, 
chiefly in the above-named articles. 

MERU, a river of New South Wales, in Wel- 
Tington co. which flows through a district about 
30 m, N of the Turon, in a W and NW direc 
tion to the Cudjegang an affluent of the Macqua- 
rie, which it joins on the 1. bank, in about S lat. 
82° 40, and E long. 149° 40’. Very rich gold-dig- 
gings have been established along this stream, and i 
affiuents Louisa-creek and Oakey-creek, Numero 
veins of quartz, some of them very lange, are distri- 
buted through the district intersected by theM. ‘The 
gold obtained at the lower part of the ereek is gene~ 
rally fine and water-worn; there tay a 

ood many sinall ¢ principal diggings 
we at the junction of Louisa-erec where a village 
is rapidly ‘springing wp; and along the creck for 
several ‘The Nugect-rein company of Ssi- 
ney has its establishment higher up the creek, 
‘where a quartz vein runs nearly N and § about 1} 
m., on the top of three suceessive ridges, disappear- 
ing in the valley between. ‘The centre-ridge, called 
Nugget-hill, where Dr. Kerr's celebrated 100 Ib. 
‘nogget was found, presents to the eye one immense» 
body of quartz more than 40 ft. wide and about 
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| ‘ds, in length. ‘This ridge is the main trank of the 
Serene ete formations in the locality. ‘The 
‘company have erected a quartz crushing machine 
driven by a six-horse steam-engine, and also a pug- 
mill for washing alluvial soil worked by an engine of 
‘one horse power, and capable of washing 70 cart- 
Toads per day. Several such mills are being built at 
the neighbouring diggings. A correspondent of the 
Sydaey Morning Herald calculates that the Great 
hugget hilk must contain 100,000 tons of quartz, and 
values the ton at £116. If his data be correct, this 
} hill. must yield £11,600,000 minus the working-ex- 
| penses! Another Sydney paper, in announcing the 
formation of this company, asserts that the calcined 
quartz contains gold at the rate of £514 per ton! 
MERUD, or Awanavart, a town of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Bombay, and prov. of Aurungabad, 
54m. ESE of Punah, on’the r. bank of the Korra, 
It is enclosed by a high wall, and defended on the S 


by a fort in which there is a gun of remarkable size. 
MERULO, a small river of Naples, on the confines 


of the prov. of Abruzzo-Citra, 
MERUNS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
La Charente, cant, and 4m. SW of Cognac, on the 


1. bank of the Charente. Pop. 512. 

MERUOCO, « mountain of Brazil, in the pro 
Ceara, and district of Sanuaria. Its highest sum 
is in S lat. 8° 17’ 55”, W long. 40° 5’ 46”. On it is 
a village of the same name. 

MERVANS, a commune and town of France. in 
the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m. NW of 
Saint-Germain-du-Bois, on the Guiotte. Pop. 1.950. 

MERVE, Menvi-Snan-Jenax, Merv-Suanw- 
448, or Mano-Suanrpgas, a town of Turkomania, in 
the khanate and 800m. SE of Khiva, in an oasis of the 
same name. It is enclosed by an earthen wall, and is 
about 4m. in eireumf. Its pop., which does not now 
exceed 3,000, consists chiefly of Persians. This town 
is supposed to be on the site of Antiochia-Margiana 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was for a long 
time one of the four great cities of Khorassan, and 
was the cap. of the Seljuk and several other dynas- 
ties. It was taken and pillaged in 1786 by the Uzbeks, 
and has never since recovered its former importance. 
‘The environs were formerly noted for their fruit. 

MERVE-RUD, Manv-Rovp, Merv -Uxecp, 
‘Mexocuax, or Menor’, a town of Persia, in the 
prov. of Khorassan, 120 m. NE of Herat, and 210 
m, ESE of Mushed, on the Morg-ab. 

MERVENT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Vendee, cant. and 5 m. NW of Saint-Hilaire- 
des Toges, near the r. bank of the Vendee. Pop. 

MERVILLE, or Menonem, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Nord, and ar- 
rond. of Hazebrouck. cant. comprises 5 coms. 
Pop. in 1831, 18,833; in 1841, 19,834. ‘The town is 
8 m. SE of Hazebrouck, and’ 21m. W of Lille, on 
the I. bank of the Lys, and at the junction of 
the Canal-de-la-Bourre. Pop. 6,282. “It is well- 
built, and possesses extensive manufactories of linen, 

ain and damask, cotton-velvet, starch, and Prus- 

in blue; several salt-refineries and oil-mills, nu- 
merous breweries, a wax-work, extensive tanneries, 
brick and tile-works, &c. ‘The trade consists chiefly 
in grain, cattle, Wood, and charcoal. Boat-building 
forms also an important branch of local industry. 
‘This town was annexed to Branco in 1677, 

MERVILLER, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Meurthe, a 
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m, SE of Luneville. Pop. 698. It has a tile-we 
and several quarries of freestone. wre 
ERWEDE, a branch of the Meuse, in Holland, 
in the prov. of S. Holland, between Hardinxveld and 
a to the N of Bies-Bosch. 








cant. and 3 m. NE of Bacarat, and 17 | the 


MERXEM, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp, watered 
by the Schyn. Pop. of dep. 1,628; of com. 1,458, 

MERXPLAS, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, arrond. and 5 m, 
WNW of Turnout. Pop. 1,332. 

MERY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege. and dep. of Tilff, Pop. 858. 

MERY-SUR-SEINE, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Aube, and arrond, 
of Arcis-sur-Aube. ‘The cant. comprises 26 coms, 
Pop. in 1831, 11,572; in 1841, 11,977. ‘The town ig 
13m. WSW of Arcis-sur-Aube, and 18 m. NW of 
‘Troyes, on the r. bank of the Seine, which here be« 
comes navigable. Pop. 1,362. It has numerous manu- 
factories of cotton hosiery, extensive bleacheries, and 
several spinning-mills; and carries on an active trade 
in grain, wax, honey, hemp, wool, and hosiery. ‘The 
rearing of bees, and cultivation of frait, form exten« 
sive branches of industry in the environs. ‘This town 
was almost entirely destroyed in 1814, when a san« 
guinary engagement took place in its vicinity be- 
tween the French and Prussians. 

MERYLA, a mountain of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Camden, near the Kangaroo river, and 
about 105 m, from Sydney. 

MERYOK, a town of Nubia, in the district and 12 
m. § of Halfay, near the r. bank of the Bahr-el- 
Aztek, 3 m, above its confluence with the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, and nearly opposite Khartum. 

MERZIG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, chief town of a circle of the same name, in 
the reg. and 23 m. S of Treves, on the r. bank of the 
Saar. Pop. 3,450. It has building-docks, and sev- 
eral tanneries. Area of circle 66 sq.m. Pop. 22,606. 

MERZLA-VODICZA, a village of Croatia, in the 
comitat and 72 m. WSW of Agram, and 17 m, ENE 
of Fiume. Lime is abundant in the environs. 

MESA (La), a town of New Grenada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarea, prov. of Bogota, on the r. bank of 
the river of that name, and 30 m. SW of Santa-Fe- 
















de-. ta. 
SA-DE-IBOR, a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, in the prov. and 63 m. ENE of Caceres, and 





partido of Navalmoral-de-la-Mata, on the 1. bank of 
the Tagus, at the junction of the Ibor. Pop. 884. 

MESA-DE-NAVAEZ, a high and well-defined 
table-mountain of Lower California, to the S of San- 
Diego, and in full view from that town and harbour. 
The parallel of 32° N lat. passes over its summit, 
marking the line between Upper and Lower Calic 
fornia. 

MESAGNE", a commune of Franco, in the dep. of 
the Loire-Inferieure, and eant. of Ancens. 

MESAGNO, or MessaGxa, a market-town of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of the Terra-d’Otranto, district and 
11 m. WSW of Brindisi, ut the foot of the Apen- 
nines. Pop. 5,000. It has a castle, several con- 
vents, and an alms-house. It has manufactories of 
kitchen utensils, and carries on a considerable trade 


in grain and oil. 

MESAS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 60 m. SW of Cuenca, and partido of Bel- 
monte, in a flat and fertile locality. Pop. 1,160. It 
a manufactories of coarse woollen fabrics, linen, 
an m. 


'ALAXOS, a village of Abyssinia, in the 





kingdom of Amhara, and prov. of Dembea, towards 
NW extremity of the lake of that name, and 48 
m. SW of Gondar. g 
MESEBERG, oe hone ‘Mage 
. oF Moszmeno, a vil 
in the reg. of Magdeburg, circle of We 


Pop. 516. 
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